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rpHE  Science  of  Qeology,  though  barely  yet  a  oentuiy  old, 
-^  covers  already  so  wide  a  field  and  takes  in  so  great 
a  diversity  of  subjects^  that  few,  if  any^  men  can  hope 
thoroughly  to  master  the  whole  of  it. 
•  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  Stratigraphical  Qeology,  Terres- 
trial Cosmogony,  PalsBontology,  and  other  lines  of  research, 
though  they  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  subdivisions  of 
Geology,  are  fast  becoming  separate  Sciences. 

But  while  it  has  become  ahnost  an  absolute  necessity  for 
most  Geologists  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  some  one 
department  of  the  Science  and  be  content  with  a  less  perfect 
grasp  of  the  rest,  there  is  yet  a  certain  basis  or  ground- 
work, with  which  every  one  who  meddles  with  Geology, 
whatever  be  the  branch  to  which  he  specially  devotes  him- 
self, must  be  acquainted  if  his  work  is  to  be  sound.  For 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  this  groimdwork  the  Petrologist, 
looking  merely  to  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition, 
classes  together  rocks  which  differ  totally  in  their  origin  or 
manner  of  occurrence ;  the  PalsBontologist  pure  and  simple 
is  apt  to  force  into  an  unnatural  connection,  on  account  of 
Bimilarity  in  fossils,  formations  which  physical  evidence 
shows  ought  to  be  kept  widely  apart;  the  Field  Geolo- 
gy is  content  with  tracing  boimdaries  on  his  map,  and 
forgets  to  ask  himself  how  his  lines  were  produced  and 
what  they  mean. 

It  is  this  fundamental  groundwork  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  give  an  outline  in  the  present  volume,  and  in 
default  of  a  better  name  I  have  called  it  Physical  Geology. 
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I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  produce  a  book  which  wOl 
supply  the  requirements  of  two  classes  of  readers. 

I  wished  to  draw  up  a  manual  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  students  who,  without  going  veiy  deeply 
into  the  subject,  desire  to  know  as  much  of  the  Science  as 
any  man  of  culture  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  possess. 
To  be  familiar  with  only  thus  much  of  Geology  affords 
many  opportunities  of  agreeable  intellectual  amusement, 
for  some  of  its  branches,  such  as  the  connection  between 
the  scenery  of  a  countiy  and  its  geological  structure,  can 
be  imderstood  without  any  special  knowledge,  and  may  be 
mastered  and  enjoyed  by  any  one  who  can  use  his  eyes, 
and  reason  in  a  very  common-sense  way  about  what  he 
sees  around  him. 

But  I  have  been  stiU  more  anxious  to  produce  a  text- 
book for  the  School  and  Lecture-room ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  book  may  be  found  suitable  for  educational  pur- 
poses, I  am  tempted  to  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  rank 
which  Natural  Science  is  entitled  to  hold  as  an  instrument 
for  training  the  mind  to  reflect  and  reason,  a  subject  just 
now  of  somewhat  brisk  controversy.  As  a  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  faculty  of  observation  its  superiority  is  unques- 
tioned; but  it  is  not  so  generally  allowed  that  it  is  as 
powerful  an  engine  for  developing  the  reasoning  powers 
as  the  older  studies  of  Mathematics  and  Classics.  If 
Natural  Science  is  ever  to  take  rank  beside  these,  it 
must  show  that  it  is  equal  to  them  in  this  very  im- 
portant respect ;  and  any  work  on  Natural  Science,  which 
is  intended  for  educational  use,  must  not  only  state  clearly 
the  results  arrived  at,  but  must  also  put  forth  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  obtained.  For  this  reason  I  have 
dwelt,  with  I  hope  not  wearisome  minuteness,  on  the  logical 
processes  by  which  the  conclusions  of  (Geology  have  been 
reached. 

One  point  more  perhaps  deserves  notice.  In  spite  of 
the  elementaiy  character  of  the  work,  I  have  not  thought 
it  desirable  to  shut  out  altogether  those  speculative 
branches  of  the  subject,  in  which- we  are  at  present  only 
feeling  our  way  darkly  along,  and  have  not  yet  been  able 
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to  amve  at  any  oondiifiion  whatever.  It  has  been  objected 
to  Natural  Science  in  general,  and  the  objection  appHes 
with  special  force  to  Gheology,  that  it  is  imsuited  for  an 
instrument  of  education,  because  much  of  it  is  uncertain 
and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries,  and  much  of 
it  at  present  little  more  than  a  blank.  But  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  which  seems  to  me  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  claims  of  Science  to  rank  high  among  educational 
tools.  The  multiplicity  of  its  unsettled  points  causes  it 
to  make  constant  calls  on  the  imagination,  and  so  to  fill 
a  comer  hitherto  unoccupied  in  the  educational  programme ; 
for  the  results  of  Mathematics  are  too  certain,  and  those  of 
Gaasics  too  stereotyped,  to  leave  much  scope  for  imagina- 
tive ingenuity.  In  short,  let  us  have  Mathematics  with 
its  severe  logic  to  develop  our  reasoning  faculty.  Litera- 
ture and  Art  with  their  elegancies  to  form  our  taste,  and 
Natural  Sdenoe  with  its  vexed  questions  and  unsettled 
problems  to  stimulate  and  at  the  same  time  guide  our 
imagination,*  and  we  shall  have  a  curriculum  with  every 
requisite  for  developing  the  intellect  all  roimd,  and  pro- 
ducing that  highest  result  of  culture,  a  many-sided 
mind. 

A  work  like  this  affords  little  scope  for  originality,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  book  a  single  thing  from 
beginning  to  end  that  can  be  Baid  to  be  new.  I  have  borrowed 
right  and  left ;  in  many  cases  my  obligations  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  would  have  been  imnecessarily  burdening  the  pages 
with  references  to  have  acknowledged  the  sources  of  my 
information ;  in  fact  I  have  as  a  rule  given  references  only 
in  those  cases  where  I  wished  the  student  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  subject  than  I  had  room  for.  But  whether  I  have 
recognised  my  debt  or  not,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to 
those  numerous  brethren  of  the  hammer  of  whose  labours 
I  have  availed  myself  without  scruple  and  without  stint. 

I  must  also  content  myself  with  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  not  inconsiderable  help  I  have  received  from 

*  I  would  not  be  nndentood  to  mean  that  this  is  the  only  function 
of  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  or  this  the  only  way  in  which  the 
imagination  may  be  awakened. 
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private  sources ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  special 
thanks  to  my  father  for  his  assistance  in  the  revision  of  the 
proofs,  and  to  i|iy  friend  Mr.  L.  C.  Miall  for  a  similar  service, 
as  well  as  for  a  host  of  suggestions  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  materially  adding  to  any  value  the  book  may 
possess. 

LeedS;  January y  1876. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  GEOLOGY,  WITH  A  SKETCH  OF 

ITS  RISE  AND  PROGRESS, 

**  Signaler  lea  efforts  par  leaqnels  ont  iU  niidueUemeiit  oonquises  les 
id^8  th^oriques  que  nous  poasldons  aojourd'hui  n'ert  pas  seulement  un 
joflte  bommage  rendu  k  ceux  qui  ont  6clair^  la  science  par  leurs 
traraux :  c'eet  aussi  uu  avertissement  salutaire  oontie  les  illasions 
specaUtiTee."  Daubkeb. 

npHE  thing  aimed  at  first  of  all  by  Geology  was  to  find 
J-  out  what  the  earth,  on  which  we  live,  is  made  of.  It  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  cultivators  of  the  science  did  not 
set  themselves  to  do  any  more  than  this,  and  that  the  only 
objects  they  had  in  view  were,  the  examination  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  solid  framework  of  the  earth  is 
built  up,  and  the  determination  of  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, physical  properties,  manner  of  occurrence,  and  other 
characteristics.  True  these  pioneers  had  from  time  to 
time — ^indeed  men  of  their  acuteness  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have — glimpses,  from  the  outskirts'  where  they  were  labour- 
ing, of  the  wide  geological  domain  that  lay  beyond ;  but 
for  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  attempts  to  push  onward  into  it 
were  few  and  desultory.* 

Geology  then  began,  as  all  sciences  must  begin,  by  being 
a  bare  record  of  observed  facts.  But  Geology  ooiild  not, 
any  more  than  other  sciences,  stop  here.  8ome  of  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  stare  us  in  the  face  so 
palpably  that  they  could  not  long  escape  notice.  Among  the 
facts,  which  in  this  way  told  uieir  own  story,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  the  first  to  attract  attention  was  the 
occurrence  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  and  at  spots  far 
inland  and  high  above  the  sea  level,  of  what  were  im- 
doubtedly  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  Two  most 
important  inferences  followed  from  this :  1st,  the  rocks 

*  See  livell,  Principles,  vol.  i.  causes  that  hindered  the  advance 
chap,  iii.,  for  an  account  of  the      of  Geology. 
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t.v'uld  not  always  liave  been  there,  but  must  liave  accumu- 
Ut^  round  the  remarns  they  now  enclose ;  and,  2ndly,  the 
^arrangement  of  land  and  sea  must  have  once  been  dif- 
tVrent  from  what  it  is  now.  In  this  way  men  came  to 
l^enn  that  the  earth  had  not  sprung  into  being  exacdy'as 
we  have  it  now,  but  that  changes  had  passed  over  it  from 
time  to  time ;  and  then  there  arose  a  further  branch  of 
Geology,  which  had  for  its  object  to  detennine  what  these 
changes  had  been,  and  how  they  had  been  brought  about. 

The  doctrine  that  the  earth  had  been  subject  to  change, 
which  constitutestheverymarrow  of  Geology,  was  established 
in  the  manner  just  described  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  but  it  was  long  before  the  science  made  any 
advance  beyond  this  and  a  few  elementary  truths  of  a  like 
nature.  The  attempts  made  to  five  any  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  (Ganges  had  been  eSected 
were  only  partly  true,  or  were  whoUy  erroneous.  Some 
geologists  failed  on  account  of  limited  experience;  they 
looked  upon  the  tract  they  were  acquainted  with  as  a  type 
of  the  whole  globe,  and  their  explanations,  though  well 
suited  to  local  instances,  were  not  of  general  application. 
Others  were  hampered  by  preconceived  notions  that  geo- 
logical changes  had  been  produced  aU  at  the  same  time, 
and  aU  by  the  same  cause ;  Noah's  Deluge,  for  mstance, 
was  a  favourite  resource  with  this  school,  and  was  credited 
with  far  more  important  results  than  it  could  possibly  have 
eifected,  even  if  the  popular  notion  of  it  were  correct.  A 
third  class,  the  most  mischievous  of  all,  "took  not  their 
material  from  Nature,  but  sptm  it  out  of  themselves ; " 
they  discarded  observation  altogether,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  weaving  ingenious  conceits  as  to  how  the  earth 
might  have  been  brou^t  into  its  present  shape ;  and,  when 
they  fotmd  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  did  not  hesitate  to 
caU  in  to  their  aid  agencies  the  like  of  which  had  never 
either  been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  like  of  which,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  Nature  goes,  could 
never  have  been  in  operation.  The  wild  dreamy  specu- 
lations of  this  school,  with  their  convulsions,  catadysms, 
inundations,  collisions  with  comets'  tails,  and  other  fanciful 
occurrences,  read  like  a  translation  of  a  Scandinavian  saga 
without  the  life  of  the  original,  and  it  is  really  hard  to 
believe  that  they  could  ever  have  been  seriously  put  for- 
ward by  men  calling  themselves  scientific  students.  Among 
the  other  causes  which  hindered  the  progress  of  the  science, 
we  may  specially  mention  a  dreary  controversy,  which 
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dragged  its  slow  length  along  over  moxe  than  a  oentuij, 
as  to  whether  the  things  in  me  rocks,  which  appeared  to 
be  organic  remains,  ever  had  belonged  to  living  animals, 
and  were  not  rather  counterfeits,  moulded  by  Nature  in 
some  elfish  mood  purposely  to  lead  mankind  astray.  It  is 
scarcely  belieyable  that  so  impudent  a  notion  could  ever 
haTe  found  supporters ;  but  it  did,  and  no  lack  of  them 
eith^. 

The  early  history  of  Geology  then  consists  of  a  record 
of  one  long  string  of  failures,  but  the  study  of  these  will 
be  by  no  means  barren  of  results,  if  we  look  at  them  from 
^e  right  point  of  view.  When  we  see  men  of  unques- 
tionable power  going  on  for  centuries  missing  the  mark, 
ihe  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  they  went 
to  work.  And  it  is  easy  enoug'h  to  see  what  it  was  that 
was  wrong  in  their  method.  It  we  want  to  learn  how  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  coat  is  made,  we 
don't  sit  down  and  waste  our  time  in  barren  guesses  and 
random  shots,  but  we  go  to  the  cabinet-maker,  the  shoe- 
maker, or  the  tailor,  and  watch  them  at  their  work.  Nor 
will  one  visit  be  enough ;  if  we  wish  really  to  eet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  we  must  go  again  and  agam,  till  we 
have  made  ourselves  masters  of  every  step  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Just  so,  if  we  want  to  learn  how  any 
natural  product  arose,  we  must  hatmt  the  workshop  of 
Nature,  till,  by  long  and  repeated  study,  we  wring  tram 
her  the  secrets  of  her  trade,  and  gain  an  insight  into  every 
step  of  her  complicated  and  manifold  operations.  Now 
this  is  just  what  the  earlier  geologists  did  not  do.  Some 
observed,  but  did  not  observe  enough;  others  shirked 
altogether  the  labour  of  observation,  and  tried  to  supply 
its  place  by  speculations,  which  had  nothing  but  imagina- 
tion to  rest  upon. 

Practically,  in  spite  of  some  advances  every  now  and 
then  in  the  right  direction.  Geology  continued  in  this  tm- 
satisfactory  state  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Then  there  came  on  the  stage  Hutton,  the  kind  of  man  the 
science  had  so  long  been  in  need  of,  and  by  his  teaching 
geologists  were  at  last  started  on  the  only  path  that  could 
possibly  lead  them  to  truth.  He  pointed  out,  in  words 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that,  if  we  want  to  know 
what  has  happened  on  the  earth  in  bygone  times,  we  must 
begin  by  learning  what  is  going  on  there  now.  He  drove 
out  once  and  for  ever  the  imaginary  agencies,  which  the 
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earlier  fi^eologiBts  had  been  so  ready  to  have  reconrse  to ; 
and  laid  down  the  principle,  that  in  geological  speculation 
**  no  powers  are  to  be  employed  that  are  not  natural  to  the 
globe,  no  actions  to  be  admitted  of  except  those  of  which 
we  know  the  principle,  and  no  extraordmary  events  to  be 
alleged  in  order  to  explain  a  common  appearance.''* 
FpUowing  out  this  principle,  he  said  something  like  this : 
You  have  here  a  rock,  and  you  want  to  know  how  it  was 
formed.  Well,  what  you  must  do,  is  this.  You  must  go 
and  search  whether  there  is  anything  now  in  the  course  of 
formation  which  is  either  identical  with  that  rock  or  could 
be  made  identical  with  it  by  processes  which  we  know 
Nature  is  capable  of  emplo3dng.  When  you  find  such  a 
substance,  learn  what  are  the  agents  that  are  forming  it. 
It  will  then  strike  you  irresistibly  that  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  your  rock  has  been  formed  by  agencies  similar  to 
those  which  are  now  producing  a  substcmce  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it,  than  that  it  was  made  by  some 
imaginary,  unheard-of,  and  improbable  process..  And 
Hutton  laboured  successfully  to  show  that  the  forces  now 
in  action  are  fully  competent  to  form  rocks,  and  to  bring 
about  a  large  portion  of  the  changes,  which  we  learn  from 
Geology  must  have  passed  over  the  earth's  surface.  Here 
he  stopped,  confining  himself  to  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
lifetime  during  which  her  physical  condition  has  been 
similar  to  what  it  is  at  present ;  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  he  even  realised  the  probability  of  there  having 
been  a  time  when  the  earth  was  in  a  very  different  state 
from  now ;  but,  if  he  did,  he  declined  to  concern  himself 
with  the  events  and  operations  of  such  a  period.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  then,  that  Hutton  took  rather  a  narrow  view 
of  the  scope  of  Geology ;  but  in  the  portion  to  which  he 
applied  himself  he  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  veri- 
table father  of  the  science ;  and  since  the  history  of  the 
earth  as  it  is  must  be  mastered  before  we  can^go  on  to  un- 
ravel the  history  of  the  earth  as  it  was  before  the  present 
state  of  things  was  established,  we  may  go  further  and 
call  him  the  founder  of  Geology  as  a  whole. 

Hutton,  like  most  great  men,  was  in  advance  of  his  age ; 
his  teaching  fell  dead  f  till  it  was  revived  and  illustrated 

•  Theory    of  the    Earth,    ii.  to  the  geoloffist  of  to-day :   "The 

647.  theory  of  Hutton  has  gradually 

t  How  completely  this  waa  the  sunk  into  disrepute  in  proportion 

case  may  be  seen  from  the  follow-  as  geological  facts  and  observa- 

ingpaasage,  which  sounds  strange  tion  hare  been  more  multiplied 
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"by  Lyell ;  but  it  is  now  universally  recomised  as  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  must  base  all  speculations  relating  to 
that  part  of  the  science  of  which  he  treated. 

Kutton  occupied  himself  mainly  in  stud3dng  the  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  being  brought  about,  and  in 
demonstrating  that  the  changes  that  had  happened  during 
past  periods  of  the  earth's  history  were  of  the  same  kind 
and  due  to  the  same  causes  as  those  now  goin^  on.  He 
could  not  fail  to  realise  clearly  the  fact,  known  before  his 
day,  that  rocks  were  not  all  of  the  same  age,  and  he 
describes*  with  rugged  eloquence  observations  which 
showed  him  that  some  of  the  older  rocks  had  been  displaced 
from  their  original  position  and  had  suffered  wear  and  tear 
before  rocks  of  later  date  had  been  laid  down  upon  them. 
But  he  did  not  go  beyond  these  broad  general  facts,  nor 
attempt  to  determine  with  any  detail  the  order  in  which 
rocks  had  been  formed.  The  first  steps  in  this  direction, 
sufficiently  systematic  to  call  for  notice  here,  were  made, 
about  the  same  time,  by  two  contemporaries  of  Hutton, 
Werner  and  William  Smith. 

The  former  showed  that  the  rocks  of  the  part  of  Germany 
which  he  examined  could  be  divided  into  certain  groups, 
and  that  these  groups  came  on,  one  over  the  other,  in  an 
order  of  succession  which  was  everywhere  the  same.  Thus 
if  we  call  these  consecutive  groups  a,  h,  and  0,  and  note  in 
one  place  that  a  is  the  undermost,  b  the  middle,  and  e  the 
uppermost  of  the  three,  we  shall  find  these  groups  in  the 
same  relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other  wherever 
we  meet  with  them ;  h  will  never  be  below  a  or  above  c. 
The  same  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
groups.  Some  membere  may  be  wanting  in  places,  but 
this  will  not  affect  the  place  in  the  series  of  the  rest ;  thus, 
if  h  be  absent,  e  will  rest  on  a,  never  a  on  e.  Some  of 
Werner's  subdivisions  .agree  pretty  nearly  with  those  of 
modem  geologists ;  others  have  been  long  ago  discarded, 
because  they  were  established  on  the  strength  of  erroneous 
theories  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  rocks  composing  them 
had  been  formed.  These  theories  were  of  the  wildest 
description,  wholly  unsupported  by  observation  or  analogy, 

and  extensive ;  and  it  is  not  im-  powerful      opposition." — ^Wbst- 

probttble  but  even  the  beautiful  oarth    Forster,  Section  of  the 

theory  of  Werner  may  share  a  Strata  (1821),  p.  153. 

■hnilar  &te,  as  some  parts  of  it  *  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i. 

have  met  wiUi  considerable  and  chap.  vi. 
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and,  as  they  were  pnt  forward  with  a  zeal  and  enercy 
which  gave  their  author  great  influence  over  his  pupils, 
they  contributed  no  little  to  hinder  the  progress  of  G^eology. 
Still  it  was  a  great  step  gained  to  have  established  the  met 
of  the  existence  of  an  invariable  order  of  succession  in  the 
rocks. 

While  Werner  was  pursuing  his  investigations  in  GFer- 
many,  William  Smith  was  patiently  at  work  among  the 
rocks  of  England,  paying  special  attention  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  they  contained.  He 
f otmd  that  we  law  whidi  Werner  had  established  for  the 
succession  of  rock  groups  in  Germany  was  equally  true  for 
those  of  this  oountiy ;  mey  were  laid  one  upon  the  other  in 
an  order  which  was  everywhere  the  same.  His  study  of 
fossils  enabled  him  to  establish  a  furtlier  law  of  tiie  great- 
est importance.  He  discovered  that  each  rock  group  con- 
tained a  number  of  fossils  different  from  those  in  any  other 
group,  and  that  by  means  of  these  fossils  it  could  be  recc^- 
nised  and  its  place  in  the  series  determined,  in  cases  where 
this  could  not  DO  aooompli^ed  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  sup- 
pose that  we  determine  at  any  one  spot  the  order  in  which 
the  three  groups,  a,  h,  and  c  occur,  and  note  and  record  the 
fossils  ioxmd  m  h ;  further,  that  at  another  spot  we  find 
rocks  containing  the  same  fossils  as  h,  but  cannot  see  what 
is  below  or  above  them ;  then,  on  the  strength  alone  of  the 
similarity  of  the  fossil  contents  of  tiie  two  rock  groups,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  these  problematical  rocks  belong  to 
the  h  group,  and  that  below  them  there  is  either  a  or  some- 
thing lower  in  the  series,  and  above  them  either  e  or  some- 
thing higher. 

From  the  first  of  the  two  laws  just  mentioned  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  show,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  that  the  place  of 
each  rock  group  in  the  series  gave  the  relative  date  of  its 
formation,  that  the  lowest  was  the  oldest,  the  one  above 
came  next  in  point  of  time,  and  so  on.  Fronf  the  second 
law  we  learn  that  the  changes  which  had  passed  over  the 
earth  had  not  been  confined  to  the  inorgamc  portion  of  it, 
but  had  affected  its  living  inhabitants  as  well ;  that  each 
period  of  its  past  histoiy  had  had  its  own  peculiar  forms  of 
life,  and  that  these  had  from  time  to  time  died  out  and 
been  replaced  by  new  forms. 

Then  there  arose  a  further  branch  of  Oeology,  which  had 
for  its  objects  to  determine  not  merely  what  changes  had 
happened  formerly  on  the  earth  and  how  tiiey  had  been 
brought  about,  but  aUo  the  order  in  whieh  they  had  occurred; 
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and  further,  to  describe  the  different  living  forms  which 
had  peopled  the  globe  in  former  ages. 

These  then  seem  to  have  been  the  main  steps  in  the 
jingrees  of  Geoloej.  It  began  merely  with  the  view  of 
making  out  what  the  earth  was  made  of — ^with  being  merely 
a  sdenoe  of  description  and  classification.  Then  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  study  facts  came  out  which  told  a  story  of 
former  changes  that  had  passed  over  the  world,  and  geo- 
logists set  to  work  to  discover  what  these  changes  had 
been,  and  how  they  had  been  caused.  Lastly,  it  was  found 
possible  to  determine  the  order  in  which  past  changes  had 
occurred,  and  the  modifications  in  the  forms  of  life  by  which 
they  had  been  accompanied.  The  methods  employed  for 
l^ese  ends  advanced  (Geology  to  the  place  of  an  inductive 
science,  and  their  restdts  enlarged  its  scope  and  gave  rise 
to  what  may  be  called  its  historical  branch. 

Thus  there  arose  two  main  subdivisions  of  the  science, 
which  may  be  called  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geology ; 
and  these  it  is  still  convenient  to  retain.  One  object  in 
giving  the  preceding  sketeh  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
has  been  to  show  that  these  are  not  mere  arbitrary  or  even 
convenient  divisions,  but  grew  up  with  the  growth  of 
Geology  itself. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  even  in  its  early  or 
descriptive  stage,  many  of  the  cultivators  of  Geology  had 
foretastes  of  what  it  would  afterwards  grow  to ;  but  the 
labours  of  Hutton  and  Smith,  specially  those  of  the  former, 
may  be  said  to  have  raised  Geology,  practically  at  one 
step,  from  a  bare  record  of  observations  to  the  dignity 
of  an  inductive  science.  Since  their  time  it  has  grown 
apace,  and  no  science  can  boast  of  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment.* 

The  student  will  do  well  to  mark  that  the  great  advance 
made  by  Hutton  and  Smith  was  won  by  systematic  hard 
work  in  the  field ;  and  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
further  progress  can  be  made  except  in  the  same  way : 
what  may  be  called  laboratory  work,  indispensable  as  it  is, 
avails  little  or  nothinfi;  in  Geology,  unless  it  rest  on  the  firm 
basis  of  field  investigation.      Observations  made  out  ol 

*  For  more  particnlarB  as  to  Introduction.    Carl  Yogrt,  Lehi« 

the  hifltory  of  Geology,  see  Lyell's  buch  der  Geologic  and  Petrefac 

Prindplea,  voL  i.  doape.  li. — ▼. ;  tenkunde,     vol.    ii.     682 — 747. 

PhilUpa,    Manual    of    Qeology,  Danbr^e,  Etndes  ear  le  M^tamor- 

chap.  i. ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  phisme.     M6moireB  pr6sentes  ii 

Geology  of  England  and  Waleo,  r  Acad6miedeB  SdenceSytomervii 


doOTB  need  to  be  followed  up  bj  indoor  work,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  them  aright,  but  Geology  ie  fundamentally  an 
opeu-air  study. 

Before  goin?  furth^,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  how 
muoh  of  the  earth  lies  euf&ciently  within  our  Ken  to  be 
jiropetly  the  subject  of  eeologrical  inreBtigation.  Sea  and 
river  cliffs,  the  beds  of  broota,  quarries,  railway  cuttinga, 
and  other  artifioial  opeuingB,  ehow  us  what  is  found  to  a 
small  depth  below  the  surface,  and  mines  enable  us  to  feel 
our  way  a  little  lower  down  still ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
earth's  mass  that  we  can  examine  by  these  aids  alone,  is 
evidently  very  small  indeed. 

We  can,  however,  from  observatione  made  at  or  near  the 
surface,  infer,  with  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  probability,  what 
the  composition  of  the  e^th  is  at  deptha  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  deepest  mine. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  had  proved,  say  by  the 


tA    Bt    a       i*f 


mine  shafts  ABC,  the  presence  of  the  three  groups  of 
rocks  marked  a  &  e,  in  Fig.  1,  and  had  found  them  always 
to  oome  on  one  over  the  other  in  the  same  order,  and  to 
keep  a  regular  thickness  over  a  considerable  area;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  rocks,  when  beyond  C  they 
pass  out  of  OUT  ^ht,  will  preserve  the  same  order  and 
thickness  in  their  imderground  course.  Assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  a  veiy  simple  calculation  will  give  us  the 
depth  of  any  one  group  at  a  point  E,  and  we  can  thus 
form  a  very  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  oompoaition  of 
the  earth  at  a  point  such  as  E  far  below  the  bottom  even 
of  tiie  deepest  mine.  In  this  way  Van  Decken  has  found 
that  in  parts  of  the  Coal-basin  of  Saarbrucken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rooks  may  be  determined  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  three  miles  below  the  surface.  In  reasoning  on  a 
case  of  this  sort  we  should  feel  etiU  m<ure  confident  in  our 
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condnBion  if  we  found,  as  we  often  do  find,  the  same 
groups  of  rocks  reappearing  in  the  same  order  from  below, 
as  in  the  shafts  at  F  and  Q ;  and  we  should  then  have 
little  hesitation  in  showing  their  underground  course  by 
Bome  such  lines  as  the  dotted  ones  in  the  figure.  We 
should  be  able  to  determine  with  more  accuracy  the  shape 
of  these  underground  continuations  if  we  could  observe  in 
the  intennediate  sround  higher  rocks,  such  z&  d  ef^  and 
^,  and  determine  how  they  are  lying.  Thus,  as  Playfair 
remarks,  ''  men  can  see  much  further  into  the  interior  of 
the  globe  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  geologists  are  re- 
proached without  reason  for  forming  theories  of  the  earth, 
when  all  they  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  few  scratches  on  the 
Buifaoe."* 

Still,  when  we  have  pushed  our  investigations  to  the 
greatest  depth,  that  either  direct  observations,  or  reason- 
ing that  flows  inmiediately  from  them,  enable  us  to  reach, 
we  shall  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  no  more 
than  an  outside  shell  or  rind,  not  more  than  a  few  miles  at 
the  most  in  thickness. 

This  shell,  because  it  is  so  thin,  is  called  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  with  it  Geology  is  first  of  aU  of  necessity  con- 
cerned. 

But  Geology  need  not  stop  here.  When  we  have 
gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  we 
are  naturally  led  on  to  make  this  knowledge  a  basis  for 
speculations  about  the  nature  of  those  inaccessible  regions 
which  lie  below  the  crust.  And  when  we  have  got  together 
something  like  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  we  are  prompted  to  inquire  whether  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  our  planet  was  without  a  crust,  what  was  its 
condition  at  that  time,  and  how  it  passed  from  that  condi- 
tion into  its  present  state. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  as  long  as  Geology  confines 
itself  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  is  dealing  with  something 
corresponding  to  written  records  in  history,  and  that  the 
Btoty  these  tell,  is  so  dear  and  unmistakable  that  many  of 
Hs  conclusions  are  as  certain  as  those  of  any  other  of  the 
natural  sdences ;  but  that,  when  it  comes  to  treat  of  the 
inaccessible  interior,  or  the  history  of  the  earth  before  it 
assumed  its  present  state,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
a  written  record  to  guide  its  speculations,  it  has  to  lean 
mainly  on  a  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  with  little  or 

•  Works  (ed.  1822),  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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no  check  from  actual  evidence,  and  its  conclufiions  conse- 
quently cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  probabilities. 

Some  geologists  would  limit  Geology  entirely  to  a  study 
of  the  earth's  crust,  others  take  the  wider  view  of  its 
scope  just  given.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  more  speculative  parts 
of  Geology  we  do  not  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  but 
work  persistently  back  from  Qie  seen  and  known  to  the 
imseen  and  unknown.  We  do  not  try  to  form  any  idea 
about  the  probable  constitution  of  the  invisible  interior, 
till  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  visible 
outside  crust ;  and  we  do  not  theorise  about  that  part  of 
the  earth's  history  of  which  no  tangible  record  is  left,  till 
we  have  diligently  studied  those  later  epochs  of  which 
some  sort  of  written  account  has  come  down  to  us. 

*  See  Profeieor  Huxley's  An-  terly  Journal,  vol.  zzt.  ;  and 
niTersary  Addrefls  to  the  Geolo-  Geological  Magazine,  toL  tL  p. 
gical  Society  of  London.    Quar-      276. 


CHAPTER  n. 


LBSCEIFTIVE  GEOLOQT. 


"  In  the  comer  of  the  hall  stood  a  hox  of  stonei.    Bfany 
pretty  eye-catching  thiogs  were  among  them." 

WXLHKLM  MbISTSS'S  TbAYBLS. 


SECTION  I.— GENERAL  RESULTS  ARRITED  AT  BY  A 
UTHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  ROCKS.* 


WE  showed  in  the  laat  chapter  how,  with  the  growth  of 
Geology,  there  sprang  up  two  main  subdivisions  of 
the  science,  to  which  the  names  of  Descriptiye  and  Histori- 
cal Geology  loay  be  given. 

Bescriptive  Geology  or  Petrography. — ^The  first  of 
these,  which  corresponds  nearly  wi^  Petrography,  merely 
tells  us  what  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  open  to  inves- 
tigation, is  made  of ;  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  the  substances  that  make  up  the 
earth's  crust. 

Sistorical  Geology  or  Oeogenie. — But  as  men  passed 
from  examining,  dissecting,  and  analyzing  specimens  of 
rocks  indoors,  to  the  larger  views  which  an  outdoor  study 
of  those  rocks  on  a  large  scale  affords,  they  came  to  see 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  had  not  been  always  such  as  it  is  now,  but  that 
different  parts  of  it  had  been  built  up  at  different  times 
and  in  different  ways  out  of  pre-existing  materials.  Hence 


*  HiiB  chapter  oonjrista  of  a 
mtflt  of  dry  detaila,  which,  for 
orderly  arrangement,  it  was  ne- 
cesaary  to  place  together,  hnt 
which  the  atndent  will  &id  it 
tedious  to  master  and  hard  to 
cany  in  his  head.  He  may,  on 
Brtt  reading,  confine  himself  to 


sects.  1  and  2,  the  descriptions  oi 
Quartz,  Potash-Felspar,  Mica,  and 
Carbonate  of  Lime  m  sect.  3,  and 
sects.  4,  6,  and  7.  This  much  will 
carry  him  through  chaps,  iii.  iv. 
and  Y.  Before  reading  chap.  vL 
he  should  go  through  the  omitted 
parts  of  the  present  chapter. 
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*  «A/vai^  «w«t  subdivision  of  the  science,  wliich 

V  )i  ^^^i^ttT  muclii  the"  same  as  the  Geogenie  of  the 
S^  L^«^  n\  dotennine  first  of  all  how  the  different 


«»«  »i  M^^w^n?  th,.  questions  about  the  origm  of  rocks 
Mext*m.i<^  ^rtdr  suggests.    This  bwrnch  of  GeoW, 


V,^^^^  jam^^  '^^ dotennine 

^^^ATs  i>f  th^  fVirth's  crust  were  formed ;  secondly,  the 
l^S"^  in  ^  )»'«"*  ^^y  ^®^  formed,  and  the  changes  in  life 
^^?>i«^  ^^vnts  which  accompanied  their  formation  ;  and, 
*V^r^  1,4^  U>  ft»el  its  way  back  to  those  dark  and  distant 
!  '^^^it'ii  the  present  crust  of  the  earth  had  not  yet 


*S^  wK^  t>xistenee,  and  to  form  reasonable  conjectures  as 
^t*  *w^^*t  state.     Under  fids  sub^vision  we  shall  also 


«i>  %KAt  ihe  «ulh  was  like  under  these  conditions,  and  as 
^j!{^  jt^^l^  it  passed  through  in  its  progress  from  them  to 


k»\v  K>  in<l^"*®  ^^  ^®  methods  by  which  the  rocks  have 
Vv«  Kw^^^rbt  into  the  positions  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
^^  lhf»  way  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  had 
^  i>rrv6<mt  shape  given  to  it. 

\\\»  will  in  this  chapter  treat  of  so  much  of  the  descrip- 
lixv  p*i^  ^^  Geology  as  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  apfut 
tV^m  its  historical  element. 

gmMivisions  of  DescriptiTe  Geology. — Descriptive 
t^t'ology  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  called 
lithology  (Xt^os,  a  stone),  and  Petrology  (Trcrpa,  rock). 

ethology. — ^Lithology  describes  Uie  results  which 
^it>uld  be  arrived  at  by  a  man  who  sat  indoors  in  his 
Uboratory,  and  examined  small  hand-specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  rock  brought  to  him. 

Petrology. — Petrology  tells  us  what  additional  infor- 
mation we  gain  when  we  go  out  of  doors  and  examine 
lai^  masses  of  rock  in  the  field. 

The  first  of  these  gives  us  accurate  information  as  to 
the  composition  and  minute  structure  of  rocks,  but  alone 
it  does  little  or  nothing  towards  explaining  how  they  came 
into  existence  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whemer  purely  litho- 
logical  studies  would  even  suggest  the  idea  of  rocks  ever 
having  been  in  any  way  different  from  what  they  are  now, 
and  give  rise  to  questions  about  their  origin.  Petrology, 
however,  though  it  belongs  in  part  to  Descriptive  Geology, 
lands  US  on  me  threshold  of  the  Historical  subdivision. 
The  facts  learned  from  it,  many  of  them  such  as  no 
amount  of  indoor  examination  of  hand-specimens  would 
ever  have  taught  \is,  are  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  notion 
that  rocks  have  not  always  been  such  as  we  see  them  now, 
but  have  been  produced  at  various  times  by  various  causes; 
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and  it  is  mainlj  from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  our 
speculations  as  to  the  probable  methods  by  which  the 
rocks  have  been  formed,  take  their  rise. 

What  we  have  to  say  under  the  head  of  Lithology 
▼ill,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if  we  first  take  one 
or  two  actual  instances  of  the  lithological  examination  of 
rocks. 

Instances  of  the  Lithological  Examination  of 
Bodes. — We  have  here  a  bit  of  the  rock  called  Granite, 
and  have  formed  a  clean-cut  face  upon  it  with  the  hammer. 
A  very  little  care  will  show  that  the  rock  is  made  up 
of  different  substances,  three  of  which  we  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  and  recognise.  One  is  of  a  dull  white  or 
pinkish  colour,  and  it  breaks  readily  along  a  number  of 
smooth  parallel  surfaces,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre ;  the 
second  is  more  like  glass  to  look  at,  and  breaks  with  the 
same  uneven  fracture  as  glass ;  the  third  consists  of  thin 
plates  of  a  dark  colour,  with  glistening  faces,  and  can  be 
readily  split  parallel  to  these  faces  with  a  knife.  These 
three  substances  go  by  the  names  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and 
Mica  respectively.  They  are  bound  together  into  a  solid 
rock  by  a  cement  or  paste ;  but  to  make  out  the  nature  of 
this  would  require  more  skill  than  we  are  supposed  at 
present  to  possess. 

Here  again  is  another  rock,  which  we  soon  see  is  com- 
posed of  roimded  grains  of  the  same  substance.  Quartz,  as 
we  found  in  Ghranite  ;  we  touch  it  with  a  little  dilute  acid, 
and  it  effervesces  briskly;  no  such  effervescence  takes 
place  when  we  treat  Granite  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
rock,  then,  we  conclude  that  there  is  something  present  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  Granite.  Break  the 
specimen  open.  There  is  in  it  a  hoUow  spsuie  lined  with 
glistening  crystals,  which,  when  touched  with  acid,  effer- 
vesce even  more  strongly  than  the  body  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  are  therefore  probably  formed  of  the  other  substance 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  rock.  This  substance  is  not 
imlike  Felspar  at  the  first  glance,  but  we  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  between  them:  try  to  scrateh  both  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  Felspar  is  much  the  harder ;  Felspar 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  lastly,  while  Felspar  splits 
readily  in  only  one,  or  at  most  in  two  directions,  this 
substance  splits  with  the  greatest  ease  along  three  sets  of 
smooth,  shining  planes,  and  can  be  readily  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  has  exactly  the  same 
geometrical  form.  Our  new  acquaintance  is  called  Carbonato 
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of  Lime,  and  the  rock  we  are  examining  oonsistB  of  grains 
of  Quartz  bound  together  by  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Now  with  regara  to  these  substances,  which  we  have 
found  to  form  the  component  parts  of  the  two  rocks  just 
mentioned,  one  point  is  important  to  notice.  Though  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  specimen  we  first  handled,  differ  Sightly 
from  one  another  in  composition,  some  containing  more 
Felspar  than  anything  else,  and  some  having  a  more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  Mica  uian  others,  yet  bits  of  the  three  sub- 
stances of  which  the  rock  is  made  up,  possess  the  same 
physical  characters  from  whatever  part  of  the  specimen  we 
pick  them,  and,  if  we  subject  them  to  chemical  analysis, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  approximately  inyariable  in  com- 
position. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  the  second  rock  even  to  a 
greater  degree ;  some  parts  of  the  rock  would  be  richer  in 
Carbonate  of  Lime  than  others,  but  eveiy  one  of  the  bits 
of  clean  Carbonate  of  Lime  that  could  be  separated  would 
be  found  to  be  absolutely  identical  in  every  respect,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  rock  it  came  from. 

We  have  therefore  f oimd,  in  the  case  of  the  two  rocks  that 
we  have  been  examining,  that  they  are  composed  of  cer- 
tain chemical  compounds,  each  of  which  has  always  pretty 
much  the  same  appearance,  breaks  always  in  the  same 
way,  and  keeps  always  the  same  hardness  and  chemical 
composition.* 

Definition  of  a  Mineral. — Stdtstancet  which  possess  the 
properties  just  mentionedy  are  composed  of  dead  matter,  and  have 
been  formed  naturaUy,  are  called  Minerals. 

There  are  other  rocks  the  constituent  minerals  of  which 
are  not  easily  recognised,  and  others  which  require  very 
refined  methods  to  determine  what  they  are  made  of ;  but 
in  all  cases  rocks  can  be  shown  to  be  made  up  of  one 
or  more  of  those  substances  to  which  the  general  term 
* '  mineral "  is  applied.  The  cases  where  large  rock  masses 
consist  of  only  a  single  mineral  are  very  rare  in  com- 
parison with  those  where  several  minerals  are  mixed  to- 
gether to  form  the  rock. 

Definition  of  a  Bock. — ^After  repeated  examinations 
of  different  kinds  of  rocks,  like  those  just  described,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  definition  of  a  rock. 

JRocks  are  mechanicai  mixtures  of  certain  inorganic  substances, 

•  It  will  be  shown  preeenay  they  may  be  looked  upon  u 
that  these  statements  are  in  oorreot  enough  for  our  present 
many  cases  not  strictly  true ;  but      purpose. 
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mere  or  less  definite  in  eharacUr  and  composition,  knoton  as 


We  may  here  mention  that  geoloeistB  indude  under  the 
name  Bock  all  the  BubstanceB,  hard  and  soft  alike,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  earth's  crust ;  day  or  loose  sand  are  as 
much  rocks,  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word,  as  slate 
or  sandstone. 


SECTION  n.-MINERALOGY. 

The  first  thing  which  the  lithologist  has  to  do  is  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  minerals  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  rocks;  and  the  branch  of  Geology  which 
teadies  this  is  called  Mineralogy, 

Hnmber  of  Bock-fomiiiig  XiiieraLi. — The  total 
number  of  known  minerals  is  very  large  indeed,  but  of 
these  only  a  comparatively  small  number  enter  to  any 
appreciable  extent  into  the  composition  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  with  these  only  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  geologist  should  make  himself  acquainted.  Thus 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  examined,  in  the  way  just 
described,  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Granite,  we 
might  find  them  all  in  the  main  made  up  of  the  three 
minerals  Quartz,  Felspar,  and  Mica;  but  besides  these 
three  predominating  components,  other  minerals  would  fre- 
quently present  themselves.  In  many  cases,  for  example, 
we  should  detect,  in  addition  to  the  three  minerals  just 
mentioned,  long  needle-shaped  prisms  of  a  black  mineral 
known  as  Schorl.  But  the  presence  of  Schorl  would  not 
prevent  us  from  calling  the  rock  a  Granite,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  allied  to  other  Granites  which  were  free  from 
Schorl,  or  which  contained  other  minerals  in  addition  to  the 
three  normal  constituents.  We  might  use  Gb^anite  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  look  upon  the  schorlaceous  and  other 
forms  of  the  rock  as  different  species  of  that  genus ;  or, 
what  would  perhaps  be  better,  we  might  consider  these 
last  as  merely  varieties  of  the  species  Granite. 

Minerals,  such  as  the  Schorl  just  mentioned,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  superadded  to  the  normal  constituents  of  any 
rock,  are  called  accessory  or  adventitious:  the  advanced 
student  will  find  that  a  study  of  them  often  throws  light  on 
the  origin  of  rocks,  but  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary 
for  the  beg^inner. 
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Again,  the  metallic  ores,  oocuning  as  they  do  chiefly  in 
narrow  veins  and  threads,  cannot  be  looked  upon,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  as  rock-forming  minerals.  The  mas- 
tery of  these  then  the  beginner  may  postpone  till  he  has 
made  some  advance  in  his  studies. 

Besides  these  two  classes  there  are  a  host  of  minerals 
seldom  met  with,  and  some  so  rare  that  no  one  but  a  mineralo- 
gist, who  has  the  most  extensive  opportunities  of  research, 
has  ever  a  chance  of  even  seeing  them ;  with  these  we  may 
almost  say  that  the  geologist  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ; 
the  beginner  oertamly  need  not  trouble  his  head  about 
them. 

When  we  put  aside  the  minerals  which  occur  only  as 
accessory  constituents  of  rocks,  the  metaUic  ores,  and  the 
rare  forms,  the  number  remaining  will  not  be  large ;  and 
it  is  of  those  only  that  we  need  treat  in  an  elementary 
work.  But  before  we  can  give  an  account  of  these  we 
must  describe,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the  characters 
most  important  to  note  in  minerals  generally. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Bock-forming  Minerals. 
— First  of  aU,  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals  falls 
to  be  considered. 

Chemists  divide  all  bodies  into  two  great  classes :  Com- 
pound Bodies,  which  it  is  possible  to  split  up  into  two  or 
more  substances,  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the 
compound  formed  by  their  union ;  and  Simple  Bodies,  or 
Elements,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  so  to  split  up. 

The  latter  are  sixty-three  in  number,  but  of  them  not 
more  than  nineteen,  at  the  outside,  enter  to  any  extent  into 
the  composition  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  names  of  these  nineteen  elements,  and  the  symbols 
used  by  chemists  to  denote  each,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

The  ten  placed  in  the  first  subdivision  form  by  their  com- 
binations perhaps  as  much  as  977-lOOOths  of  the  whole 
crust ;  the  two  in  the  second  subdivision  come  next  in  im- 
portance ;  the  remaining  seven  enter  in  small  quantities 
into  the  composition  of  some  common  rock-forming  minerals, 
or  replace  in  smaU  quantities  the  normal  constituents  of 
these  minerals,  or  are  found  in  rock-forming  minerals  of 
only  local  occurrence. 
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LxsT  or  THB  Maim  Elbmkntaut  Constituents  of  the  Earth's 

CUUBT. 

Non^MetaU, 

OzTgen O. 

Hydrogen   .     .     .     .  H. 

Silicon SSi. 

Carbon C. 


MetaU. 

Aluminium     .     . 

.     Al. 

Potaiwium  .     .     . 

.    .    K. 

ISodium       .     .     . 

.      Kli. 

Calcium      .     . 

.    .     Ca. 

MRgnesium 

.     .    Mg. 

Iron       .     .     • 

.     .    Fo. 

Salplinr S. 

Chlorine      .    .     .     .    d. 


Fluorine 
Phosphorus 
Boron     .    , 


.    .     .    F.  Lithium      ....  Li. 

...    P.  Barium Ba. 

.    •    .    B.  Manganese      .    .     .  Mn. 

Ztrcouium  .     .     .     .  Zr. 

Of  these  elements  two  only,  Sulphur  and  Carbon,  occur 
simple  or  uncombined,  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity, 
ai)  rock  masses.  All  the  other  elements  are  found  in  com- 
bination, and  the  following  are  the  principal  primary  com- 
poimds,  which,  either  by  themselves  or  in  a  state  of  further- 
combination  with  one  another,  go  to  make  up  the  mass  of 
rock-forming  minerals : — 

1.  Water  (Hydrogen  Monoxide)  HgO.  When  minerals 
contain  water  they  are  said  to  be  Hydrated;  when  they 
are  free  from  water  they  are  described  as  Anhydrous. 

2.  Three  adds : — 

Silica  (Silicon  Dioxide)  SiO.. — By  far  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  the  rock-forming  mineraLs,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  being  composed  of  it.  It  occiirs  un- 
combined as  Quartz,  and  in  combination  in  silicates  to  be 
immediately  noticed. 

Carbonic  Acid  (Carbon  Dioxide)  CO,. 

Sulpkurtc  Acid  (Hydrogen  Sulphate)  HjSO^. 

3.  Next  we  may  take  the  following  group : — 
Alumina  (Aluminium  Sesquioxide)  AI,0,. 
Potash  (Potassium  Monoxide)  KO. 

Soda  (Sodium  Monoxide)  Na^^O. 

Lime  (Calcium  Monoxide)  CaO. 

Magnesia  (Magnesium  Monoxide)  MgO. 

The  silicates  of  these  substances,  with  small  quantities 
of  Lithium,  Fluorine,  and  Iron  Oxides,  make  up  the 
minerals  which  compose  the  rocks  known  as  Crystalline. 
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The  decomposition  of  some  of  these  minerals  gives  rise 
to  Hydrated  Silicates  of  Alumina,  which  mixed  with 
mechanical  impurities  constitute  the  difEerent  forms  of 
clayey  rocks. 

The  most  important  lime  compound  is  the  Carbonate 
(CaCOj),  which  forms  the  bulk  of  Limestone. 

The  double  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  (CaCOy+ 
MgCO.)  is  the  main  constituent  of  Magnesian  Limestone  or 
Dolomite. 

Sulphate  of  lame,  or  Gypsum,  (CaSO^+^H^O),  occurs 
as  a  rock,  and  the  Phosphate  (Cap2P0J  is  not  uncommon 
as  an  accessory  mmeral  and  in  veins. 

4.  Common  Salt  (Sodium  Chloride),  NaCl,  occurs  as  a  rock. 

5.  Compounds  of  Iron,  The  following  are  the  most 
frequent : — 

Hceuiatite  or  Specular  Iron  Ore  (Iron  Sesquioxide)  FcjOj. 

Broum  Hamatite  or  LimoniU  (Hydrated  Iron  Sesquioxide), 
2(Fe.O,)3(HsO)« 

Magnetite  or  Loadstoney  FeoO^. 

Spathic  Iron  (Ferrous  Carbonate)  FeCOg. 

SilicaU  of  Iron,  2(FeO)SiO,. 

All  these  substances,  except  the  last,  occur  now  and  then  in 
suihcient  quantity  to  form  rock  masses,  and  Magnetite  enters 
in  small  quantities  into  the  composition  of  many  crystalline 
rocks.  But  the  most  prominent  part  iron  compounds  play 
is  in  furnishing  the  colouring  matters  of  many  rocks : 
generally  the  annydrous  sesquioxide  gives  rise  to  red  tints 
of  variable  intensity;  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  produces 
colours  ranging  from  yellow  to  brown ;  while  the  carbonate 
confers  a  grey  or  bluish  grey  hue.  Many  variations  in 
tone  are  caused  by  mixtures  of  the  different  iron  com- 
pounds, and  other  colours  are  produced  by  different  amounts 
of  hydration  of  the  sesquioxide. f  Lnpure  Silicate  of  Iron 
is  sometimes  disseminated  through  sandy  rocks  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  them  a  green  tinge. 

Iron  Pyrites  (Ferrous  Bisulphide),  FeS,,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  accessory  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
quantities  deserving  the  name  of  rock  masses.  It  may  in 
some  cases  have  furnished  by  oxidation  the  colouring 
matter  of  rocks. 

6.  Baryta   (Barium    Monoxide),  £aO,   enters  into  the 

*  For  other  H^^drates  of  Iron,  tion  of  Iron  in  Variegated  Strata," 

Bee  Prof.  Brush,  Silliman's  Jonm.,  and  the  papers  referred  to  by 

2nd  ser.  xiiv.,  219.  him.    Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc., 

t  Bee  Maw,  **  On  the  Disposi-  zxiv.  361.    Dawson,  Ibid.,  v.  25. 
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oomposition  of  the  very  common  mineral  Barytee  or  Sul- 
phate of  Baryta. 

7.  Ziramia  (Zirconium  Dioxide),  ZrO„  appears  as  a 
Slicsta  (Zircon)  in  certain  rocks. 

8.  Boraeie  Aeid  (Boron  Trioxide),  B,0(,  may  be  noticed 
■s  a  volcanic  product. 

£zt«nial  Form  utd  Zntomal  Stmotnre  of  Xias- 
laU. — 1st.  Crmtelliaa  Forma. — The  neztipoints  to  notice 
about  mineralfi  are  their  externa]  form  and  mternal  struc- 
ture. They  Tflry  frequently  oocur  in  the  shape  of  regular 
geometrical  solids,  bounded  by  smooth  shining;  faces.  Such 
tonus  are  called  Crystals,  and  the  study  of  them  Ctyatallo- 
grarfiy. 

The  planes  that  bound  crystals  are  called  their  "  faces  "  ; 
the  interaectioQ  of  any  two  faces  is  called  an  "edge";  and 
the  point  where  three  or  more  edges  meet  is  called  an 
"angle".  The  sohd  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
three  or  more  &oefl  are  the  soUd-anglea  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  inclination  of  two  faces  to  one  another  is  called  an 
"interfacaal  angle". 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  actual  caaea  of  Crystalline 
forms. 

Here  is  a  pece  of  a  mineral  already  mentioned,  Carbonate 


of  Lime  or  Calc  Spar  (Fig.  2,  a).  It  is  a  solid  bounded  by 
mooth,  glistening  faces,  each  of  which  is  a  rhombus,  and 
oil  these  rhombuses  are  of  exactly  the  same  shape,  that  ia, 
the  corresponding  angles  are  the  same  for  every  one.  The 
acdid  is  called  a  rhombohedron.     Knock  a  bit  off  one 
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comer;  it  falls  away  in  the  shape  of  a  rhombohedron, 
smaller  than  the  one  from  which  it  has  been  broken  off, 
but  in  every  other  respect  exactly  similar  (Figs.  2,  h  and  e). 
The  rhombic  faces  of  the  detached  fragment  have  their 
angles  exactly  equal  to  the  corresponding  angles  of  the 
rhombuses  that  bounded  the  original  block,  and  the  cor- 
responding interfacial  angles  of  the  two  specimens  are 
exactly  equal.  Further,  me  bit  we  have  broken  off  can 
itself  be  further  broken  up  into  rhombohedrons  (Fig.  2,  d), 
these  again  into  still  smaller  rhombohedrons,  and  in  every 
case  the  shape  of  the  fragments  will  be  identically  that  of 
the  block  we  started  with. 

Cleavage. — This  property  which  the  mineral  has  of 
breaking  more  readily  in  certain  directions  than  in  others, 
and  of  breaking  in  tiiese  directions  with  a  smooth  face, 
is  called  Cleavage,  and  the  smooth  faces  thus  obtained 
are  called  Planes  of  Cleavage.  We  might  by  force  make 
Calc  Spar  break  in  other  directions  than  those  of  the 
Cleavage  Planes,  but  the  surfaces  we  should  thus  obtain 
would  be  no  longer  smooth  and  shining,  but  rough  and  dull. 

But  Calc  Spar  is  found  crystallised  not  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  rhombohedron,  but  in  hundreds  of  other  forms  besides. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  called,  from  the  pointed 
shape  of  the  ciystals,  Dog  Tooth  Spar.  Take  one  of  these 
tootii-shaped  crystals,  tap  it  gently  with  the  hammer,  and 
it  will  fall  into  a  number  of  rhombohedrons  identical  in 
every  respect  except  size  with  those  of  our  first  specimen. 
This  crystal,  seemingly  so  different  from  the  rhombohedron 
we  were  just  now  handling,  is  really  built  up  of  a  number 
of  elements  agreeing  with  it  exacdy  in  their  geometrical 
form.  This  will  also  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
different  crystalline  shapes  under  which  Calc  Spar  is  found. 

Pumdamental  Form. — The  rhombohedron  to  which 
all  crystals  of  Calc  Spar  can  be  reduced  is  called  the 
Fundamental  Form  of  the  mineral. 

Calc  Spar  has  been  chosen  for  the  foregoing  example 
because  it  cleaves  readily  parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  its 
fimdamental  form.  In  other  crystallised  substances  cleav- 
age can  be  obtained  only  in  two  or  one  directions ;  and  in 
others  not  at  all,  or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  student  may  also  easily  verify  for  himself  another 
case  in  which  one  crystalline  form  may  be  made  to  pass 
into  another  by  means  of  cleavage,  viz.  that  of  Fluor  Spar. 

This  mineral  is  found  frequently  crystallised  in  cubes, 
Auch  as  Fig.  3,  0     If  a  knife  be  placed  near  one  of  the 
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angles  of  the  cube,  touching  the  face  A  B  C  D  in  &  line 
pandlel  to  the  diagonal  A  C,  and  equally  inclined  to  the 
three  faces  that  meet  in  Bf  and  then  firmly  pressed  against 
the  ctystal,  a  bit  will  fly  off,  bounded  by  triangular  faces, 
and  the  crystal  be  reduced  to  the  shape  in  Fig.  3,  h.  If  each 
of  the  angles  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  whole  crystal 
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Fig.  8. 

may  be  similarly  modified.  We  shall  then  find  that  we 
may  continue  to  split  off  slices  parallel  to  faces  correspond- 
ing to  a  3  r,  till  the  crystal  is  reduced  to  the  shape  in 
Fig.  3,  e,  which  is  a  solid  bounded  by  six  squares,  each  of 
wMch  is  formed  by  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  edges 
of  each  face  in  the  original  cube,  the  dotted  figure  efg  A, 
in  fact  of  Fig.  3,  3,  and  eight  equilateral  triangles.  By  still 
further  continuing  the  process  the  square  faces  grow  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  uie  crystal  is  at  last  reduced  to  the  shape 
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of  Fig.  3,  df  which  is  a  regular  octohedron,  bounded  by  eight 
faces,  each  of  which  is  an  equilateral  inangle.  Each  of 
the  angles  of  the  octohedron  occupies  what  was  the  centre 
of  a  face  of  the  original  cube,  the  relative  position  of  which 
is  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

By  similar  reasoning  to  that  just  described  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  all  the  multitudinous  and  complicated 
crystalline  forms  met  with  in  Nature  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  simple  shapes,  of  which  it  is  usual  to  reckon  some 
dozen  as  fundamental. 

These  we  will  now  describe,  first  adding  to  the  definitions 
already  given  the  following : — 

Axes  of  Crystals. — **  ^e  Axes  of  a  ciystal "  are  imagi- 
nary lines,  about  which  the  crystal  is  symmetricaUy 
arranged.  They  connect  either  opposite  angles,  or  the 
centres  of  opposite  faces,  or  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
edges.  We  have,  therefore,  in  any  symmetrical  crystal 
several  sets  of  axes  to  choose  between.  The  choice  how- 
ever is  not  arbitrary,  that  set  being  selected  in  each  case 
which  optical  or  other  properties  of  the  crystal  prove  to  be 
related  to  its  intimate  molecular  constitution. 

Enaxneration  of  Fundamental  Forms. — The  Funda- 
'uental  Forms  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  PmsHATio  FoBMB. — If  WO  take  any  two  plane 
Igures  exactly  alike  in  every  respect,  place  them  so  that 
3ach  side  of  the  one  shall  be  parallel  to  the  corresponding 
^ide  of  the  other,  and  then  join  the  corresponding  angles 
by  straifi^ht  lines,  the  solid  so  enclosed  is  a  prism.  The 
two  similar  plane  figures  are  called  ''the  ends'',  the  other 
bounding  figures,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  must  be  parallelo- 
grams, are  called  the  "lateral  faces",  and  their  inter- 
sections **  lateral  edges".  The  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  ends  is  called  the  ''  longitudinal  axis" ;  the  other  axes, 
called  ''transverse  axes",  connect  either  the  centres  of 
opposite  lateral  faces  or  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
lateral  edges.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tranverse  axes  lie 
in  a  plane  of  the  same  ahape  and  size  as  the  ends. 

Pnsms  are  classed  according  to  the  shape  of  their  ends  ; 
a  prism  with  square  ends  is  a  square  prism,  one  with 
hexagonal  ends  an  hexagonal  prism.  Further,  if  the 
longitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  ends,  the  prism  is 
a  "  right  prism  " ;  if  not,  an  "  oblique  prism". 

Among  the  fundamental  forms  oi  minerals  the  following 
are  prismatic : — 

la.  Right  Frisks. — ^Lateral  faces  rectangles;  longitudi- 
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nal  axis,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  always  perpendicular  to  the 
transverse  axes. 

2%e  euie.  Bounded  by  eight  equal  squares.  The  axes 
connect  centres  of  opposite  faces,  are  all  equal  and  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another. 

l%e  H^hi  9quare  prum.  Ends  squares.  Transverse  axes 
eonBect  centres  of  opposite  lateral  faces,  they  are  equal  and 
perpendicular  to  one  another,  but  not  equal  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis. 

TThe  right  rectangular  prism.  Ends  oblongs.  Axes  connect 
centres  of  opposite  faces,  are  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
and  all  unequaL 

The  right  rhombic  prism.  Ends  rhombuses.  Transverse 
axes  connect  centres  of  opposite  lateral  edges;  they  are 
therefore  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus,  and  so  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  but  unequal ;  they  are  also  unequal 
to  the  lon^tudinal  axis. 

The  right  rhombaidal  prism. .  Ends  rhomboids.  Axes  con- 
nect centres  of  opposite  faces.  They  are  all  unequal,  and 
the  transverse  axes  cross  one  another  obliquely. 

The  right  hexagonal  prism.  Ends  regular  hexagons. 
Transverse  axes  connect  either  centres  of  opposite  lateral 
faces,  or  middle  points  of  opposite  lateral  edges ;  they  are 
equal,  and  form  angles  of  60°  with  each  other,  but  are  not 
equal  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

1^.  Oblique  Pbisics. — ^Lateral  faces  parallelograms ;  longi- 
tudinal axis  oblique  to  plane  containmg  tranverse  axes. 

Ollique  rhomhie  prism. — ^Ends  rhombuses.  Transverse 
axes  connect  middle  points  of  lateral  edges.  They  are 
therefore  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus,  and  are  unequal  and 
perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Oblique  rhomboidal  prism. — ^Ends  rhomboids.  Transverse 
axes  as  in  the  last.  They  are  therefore  the  diagonals  of 
a  rhomboid,  are  unequal  and  cross  one  another  obliquely. 

In  both  these  forms  the  longitudinal  axis  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  one  and  oblique  to  the  other  of  the  trans- 
verse axes ;  or  it  may  be  oblique  to  both  of  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  prism  is  said  to  be  doubly  obHque. 

2nd.  Ptbamidal  Forms. — ^If  we  draw  straight  lines  to 
the  angles  of  a  plane  figure  from  any  point  outside  its  plane, 
the  solid  so  enclosed  is  a  pyramid.  The  plane  figure  is 
called  the  base,  the  other  boimding  figures,  which  are 
evidently  triangles,  the  faces :  the  point  is  called  the  vertex. 
If  the  Hne  oonnectinfr  the  vertex  with  the  centre  of  the 
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base  is  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  pyramid  is  a  right 
pyramid ;  if  not,  an  oblique  pyramid. 

The  following  pyramidEd  forms  occur : — 

The  regular  octahedron, — If  we  take  two  pyramids,  with 
equal  square  bases,  and  faces  equilateral  triangles,  and 
place  them  base  to  base,  we  get  this  solid.  The  axes  con- 
nect opposite  angles,  and  are  evidently  all  equal  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  square  octohedron, — This  solid  is  formed  by  putting 
base  to  base  two  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  equal  squares 
and  faces  equal  isosceles  triangles.  The  axes  connect 
opposite  angles ;  two  being  the  diagonals  of  a  square,  are 
equal  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  the  third  is  at 
right  angles  to  these  two,  but  not  necessarily  equal  to  them. 

Two  more  forms  remain  to  be  described. 

The  rhombic  dodecahedron. — ^A  solid  bounded  by  twelve 
equal  rhombuses.  The  axes  connect  opposite  angles.  It 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  the  student  realise  me  shape 
of  this  solid  either  by  description  or  a  plane  figure,  bui  he 
may  easily  construct  a  model  of  it  as  follows.  Let  him  cut 
out  in  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  a  figure  like  that  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 

Then  bend  up  the  four  rhombuses  AN,  BL,  CH,  and  DF, 
round  the  lines  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA  respectively,  till  the 
edges  NB,  MB  come  togetlier,  and  also  the  edges  DH,  D  Q, 
and  paste  a  strip  of  thm  paper  over  the  joining  edges  to 
keep  them  together.  He  will  then  have  formed  one-half 
the  solid,  which  will  stand  on  the  face  AB  CD;  the  other 
half  may  be  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  half  first  formed,  and  the  two  joined  together  by 
pasting  strips  of  thin  paper  along  the  edges.  The  dodeca- 
hedron so  formed  wiU  have  two  of  its  opposite  faces  open. 
Now  let  him  pass  a  thread  from  A  and  C  to  the  opposite 
angles,  and  another  from  the  point  where  i^Tand  if  have 
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been  bronglit  tog^eiher  to  that  where  H  and  Q  have  been 
brought  together.  These  threads  are  the  axes,  and  by 
lookms'  through  the  open  f  aces^  a  little  geometricsd  reason- 
ing wul  show  that  they  are  equal  and  perpendicular  to  one 
another. 

TKb  rkon^hedron, — ^A  solid  bounded  by  eight  equal 
ihombuses.  Of  this  the  student  had  better  make  a  model 
thus.     Cut  out  the  filg^ure  in  Fig.  5 ;  bend  up  along  the 


Fig.  5. 

lines  CD,  E F,  (?^,  till  ^Z  and  AB  coincide,  and 
fasten  the  two  latter  together  with  a  strip  of  paper  and 
gmn.  This  will  give  a  rhombohedron  with  two  faces 
open.  He  will  find  that  the  three  plane  angles,  which 
contain  the  solid  angles  at  C  and  O,  are  all  equal,  but  that 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  solid  angles.  C  and  G 
are  called  the  vertices,  and  the  edges  that  meet  them  are 
called  vertical  edges ;  the  other  six  edges  are  called  lateral 
edges.  Threads  connecting  the  middle  points  of  opposite 
lateral  edges  will  be  the  transverse  axes ;  they  are  easily 
seen  to-be  the  lines  connecting  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
regular  hexagon,  and  are  therefore  eqiud,  and  inclined  at 
angles  of  60^  to  each  other ;  a  thread  connecting  the  two 
vertices  is  the  longitudinal  or  principal  axis ;  it  is  evidently 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axes. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rhombohedron  is  only  that  particular 
case  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  in  which  all  the  edges 
are  equal.  One  main  reason  for  making  it  a  distinct  form, 
and  giving  it  the  above  set  of  axes,  is,  that  optical  pheno- 
mena show  that  the  principal  axis  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal. 

dasgiflcation  of  Fundamental  Forms. — ^The  funda- 
mental forms  just  described  are  classed  according  to  the 
ntmiber,  relative  dimensions,  and  inclinations  of  their  axes 
in  the  following  six  systems. 
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FortM  with  three  axes  M  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

1.  Monometric,  Isometric,  Tesseral,  Cubic,  or  Begular 
System.    Axes  all  equal. 

Cube,  Begular  Octohedron,  Hhombic  Dodecaliedron. 

2.  Dimetnc,  Pyramidal,  or  Tetragonal  SjBtem.  Only 
two  equal  ajces. 

Bi^t  square  prism.     Square  octohedron. 

3.  Trimetric,  Bhombic,  Ortborbombic,  or  Bbombobedral 
system.     Axes  all  imequal. 

Bigbt  rectangular  prism.    Bigbt  rbombic  prism. 

Forms  with  three  axes,  not  aU  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

4.  MonocHnic  or  Oblique  System. 

Axes  all  imequal;  two  perpendicular  to  eacb  otber,  one 
of  tbese  two  being  perpendicular  and  tbe  otber  obHque  to 
tbe  tbird  axis. 

Bigbt  Bbomboidal  Prism.  Oblique  Bbombic  Prism,  in 
wbicb  tbe  longitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  tbe 
transverse  axes. 

6.  Triclinic  or  Anortbic  System. 

Axes  all  imequal  and  aU  oblique  to  one  anotber. 

Doubly-obHque  Bbombic  Prism.  Doubly-oblique  Bbom- 
boidal Prism.* 

Forms  with  four  axes ;  three  transverse,  equal,  and  making 
angles  of  60^  with  one  another ;  longitudinal  perpendicular  to 
transverse  and  not  equal  to  them. 

6.  Hexagonal,  Bbombobedral,  Bbomboidal,  or  Monotri- 
metric  System. 

Hexagonal  Prism  and  Bbombobedron.f 

Laws  of  Crystalline  Form. — Tbe  following  are  tbe 
two  main  laws  respecting  Qeayage  and  Crystalline  Form. 

( 1 . )  Cleavage  takes  place  paraUel  to  tbe  faces  of  a  funda- 
mental form,  or  to  tbe  diagonals  of  a  face. 


*  For  that  fonn  of  the  Oblique 
Rhomboidal  Prism,  in  which  the 
longitudinal  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  trannverse  axes, 
pome  authors  have  invented  a 
Diclinic  System,  in  which  there 
are  two  axes  perpendicular  to  one 
another,  and  a  tbird  oblique  to 
both  these  two;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  such   a   form 


has    ever    been    met   with    in 
nature. 

t  Tbe  student  will  find  models 
a  very  great  aid  to  understanding 
the  form  of  crystals.  He  cannot 
do  b«jtter  than  construct  them 
wholly  himself.  Full  directions 
will  be  found  in  Elementary 
Crystallography,  by  J.  B.  Jordan. 
Murby,  1878. 
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(2.)  Bodies  which  have  the  same  chemical  composition 
take,  when  they  ciystallise,  either  the  same  crystalline 
shape,  or  shapes  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  funda- 
mental form.* 

The  following  are  the  three  principal  exceptions  to  the 
latter  law. 

1.  Polymorphism, — Some  substances,  while  retaining  the 
same  chemical  composition,  are  capable  of  assimiing  crys- 
talline shapes  belonging  to  two  or  more  different  systems. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  Dimorphism  when  the  different  crys- 
talline shapes  are  two  in  number ;  Trimorphism  when  they 
are  three ;  and  so  on. 

Sulphur,  for  instance,  crystallises  both  in  octohedral  and 
prismatic  forms,  and  is  dimorphic. 

2.  Isomorphum  or  Homceomorphism, — In  some  cases  two  or 
more  bodies,  differing  in  chemical  composition,  may  replace 
each  other  in  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  without  altering 
its  crystalline  form.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  Iso- 
morphous  or  Homoeomorphous  with  each  other. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Lome,  Magnesia,  and  Protoxide  of 
Iron  are  isomorphous  substances,  which  replace  one  another 
in  many  minerals,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the 
crystalline  shape. 

The  replacement  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  group  of 
minerals  Imown  as  Garnets.  The  chemical  composition  of 
all  these  may  be  represented  by  the  formula — 

8(EO)2(SiO,)-J-B,0,SiO„ 

when  H  in  the  first  bracket  is  sometimes  Calcium,  some- 
times Iron,  sometimes  Magnesium. 

3.  Pseudomorphism,  —  This  occurs  when  a  crystal  has 
the  crystalline  form  characteristic  of  one  mineral  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  another.  For  instance.  Carbonate 
of  Lime  crystallises  in  rhombohedrons,  Quartz  in  six-sided 
prisms;  we  do  find,  however,  crystals  of  Quartz  having 
the  exact  shape  and  angles  of  a  rhombohedron  of  Carbonate 
of  Lime.  Such  a  crystal  is  called  a  Fseudomorph,  and  in 
the  case  mentioned  would  be  described  as  a  Fseudomorph 
of  Quartz  after  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Fseudomorphs  are  arranged  in  the  following  classes 
according  to  their  mode  of  formation : — 
A. — ^IHsplacement  Fseudomorphs. 

*  Yeiy  small  Tariations  have  stance.  These  are  probably  due 
been  noticed  in  the  angles  of  dif-  to  the  prestmcfl  of  small  quantities 
ferent  crj'stals  of  the  same  sub-      of  mecnanically  mixed  impurities. 
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(A  a)  By  incruitation^  when  one  mineral  has  coated  over 
a  ciystal  of  another  mineral. 

(A  h)  By  replacement,  when  the  substance  of  one  mineral 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  taken  by  another  mineral, 
the  substitution  having  proceeded  atom  by  atom,  so  that 
the  crystalline  form  and  sometimes  the  cleavage  of  the  first 
mineral  is  retained. 

B. — ^Alteration  Fseudomorphs. 

(B  a).  By  the  removal  of  constituents. 

(B  h).  By  the  addition  of  new  constituents. 

(B  e).  By  the  taking  away  of  some  constituents  and  their 
replacement  by  others. 

Thus  there  are  two  minerals,  Selenite  and  Anhydrite, 
each  of  which  occurs  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  other ; 
the  first  is  a  hydrated,  the  second  an  anhydrous  Sulphate 
of  Lime.  When  we  fime  Selenite  under  the  form  of  Anhy- 
drite, one  constituent,  the  water,  has  been  removed,  and 
the  case  comes  under  (B  a).  Conversely,  Anhydrite  in  the 
form  of  Selenite  comes  under  (B  h).  Again  we  find  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  with  the  ciystalline  form  of  Selenite. 
Here  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  may  have  been  decomposed, 
and  Sulphuric  Acid  put  in  the  place  of  Carbonic  Add,  and 
we  should  then  have  an  instance  of  (B  r).  But  the  change 
may  be  produced  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  and,  as  each  atom  is  taken  away,  by  a  correspond- 
ing atom  of  Selenite  being  put  in  its  place,  and  then  the 
Pseudomoinph  would  be  put  in  the  dass  (A  h). 

The  study  of  Pseudomorphs,  specially  those  of  the  last 
dass,  often  throws  great  light  on  the  steps  through  which 
a  rock  has  passed  before  it  reached  its  present  form.  Thus, 
in  many  rocks  which  contain  Chlorite,  this  mineral  can  be 
shown  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  constituents  of 
the  rock,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  Horn- 
blende or  Augite.  And  thus  we  learn  that  certain  chloritic 
rocks,  though  they  now  differ  from  others  of  Homblendic 
composition,  may  have  been  originally  identical  with  the 
latter  and  formed  in  the  same  way. 

Forms  which  are  sometimes  called  Pseudomorphs  are 
aLso  produced  in  this  way.  A  crystal  is  removed  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  mould  thus  formed  is  afterwards  filled  up 
with  a  non-crystallised  substance,  and  so  a  cast  of  the 
crystcd  is  formed.  Thus  ciystals  of  Common  Salt  are 
sometimes  formed  by  evaporation  on  the  margin  of  a  salt 
lake ;  the  crystals  are  afterwards  dissolved  away,  and  the 
hollows  produced  filled  up  with  mud,  and  a  model  of  the 
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OTstoLa  formed  in  the  latter  Bubstance.  Mud-casts  of  the 
czystals  of  other  salts  besides  Cbmrnon  Salt  have  aJso  been 
noticed,  of  prismatic  crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  for 
instance  (Gbol.  of  Canada,  Eeport  to  1863,  p.  346). 

For  details  respecting  the  exceptions  noted  above,  the 
student  must  refer  to  works  on  Mineralogy. 

External  Form  and  Zntamal  'Straetare  of  Xina- 
nJs. — 2nd.  Amorphoiui  Forms. — When  minerals  have 
neither  external  crystalline  form  nor  internal  crystalline 
structure,  they  are  said  to  be  amorphous. 

Among  amorphous  forms  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 

The  Glassy.-r-At  first  sight  no  two  things  can  seem  to 
be  BO  totally  distinct  as  a  well-crystallisea  and  a  glassy 
mineral.  The  regular  geometrical  form  of  the  one,  and 
the  smooth  glistening  faces  along  which  it  breaks,  con- 
trast in  the  most  marked  way  with  the  shapeless  lumps 
and  rough  uneven  fracture  of  the  other.  The  same 
mineral,  however,  is  often  capable  of  assuming  both 
shapes,  and  experiments  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  formed,  that  decide 
whether  minerals  shall  be  glassy  or  crystalline.  Thus,  if 
a  body  harden  from  a  state  of  fusion,  it  has  been  observed 
in  many  cases  to  take  the  shape  of  a  glass  if  it  cools 
quickly,  and  to  crystallise  if  it  cools  slowly.*  And  some 
substances  have  been  found  to  change  slowly  from  a  glass 
into  an  imperfectly  crystalline  mass  by  a  gradual  rearrange- 
ment of  their  molecules. 

The  CoUoidj  Gelatinous^  or  Jelly-like, — By  certain  chemi- 
cal processes  some  minerals.  Silica  for  instance,  can  be 
precipitated  from  solution  in  a  gelatinous  or  jelly-like 
form.  Minerals  occur  in  nature,  with  very  much  the  look 
of  hardened  jelly,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
were  formed  by  a  similar  operation. 

The  Granular^  when  a  mineral  consists  of  grains  with- 
out external  crystalline  form.  The  grains  may  be  rounded, 
or  irregularly  angular.  Such  a  structure  is  often  obtained 
when  a  substance  is  precipitated  from  solution  too  rapidly 
to  allow  of  its  molecules  arranging  themselves  in  crystal- 
line forms.  And  if  minerals  are  broken  up  by  mechanical 
force  and  the  fragments  in  any  way  bound  together  again, 
a  g^ranular  substance  will  result.    If  the  fragments  are 

*  See,  for  instance.  Sir  James  Hall's  Experimentfl^  Transaclions 
Ko}'.  Soo.  of  Edinburgh,  y.  43. 
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rolled  about  and  rubbed  against  one  another,  by  running 
water  for  instance,  tbe  grams  become  rounded ;  buf  if  no 
such  action  takes  place,  they  are  sharp  and  angular. 

When  substances  can  exist  under  two  or  more  physical 
conditions,  they  are  said  to  be  AUotropie.  As  an  mstance 
of  Allotropism  we  may  take  Carbon,  which  occurs  imder 
the  three  forms  of  the  Diamond,  Gfraphite,  and  Charcoal. 

Other  Properties  of  Mmerala. — There  are  many 
other  properties  of  minerals,  besides  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, form,  and  structure,  which  are  of  use  in  enabling 
us  to  recognise  them.  Of  these  tests  we  shall  specially 
notice  only  those  which  are  of  easy  application  and  avail- 
able in  the  field. 

Streak  is  the  colour  of  a  scratch  made  on  a  mineral,  or 
of  the  mark  which  it  makes  on  paper  or  a  bit  of  unglazed 
porcelain. 

The  Colour,  Lustre,  and  JVampareney  are  other  charac- 
teristics it  is  often  useful  to  note. 

The  Mardneee  of  a  mineral  is  a  most  useful  test.  It  can 
be  determined  either  by  drawing  a  knife  or  file  across  the 
mineral,  or  by  seeing  what  minerals  it  can  scratch  and 
what  can  scratch  it. 

Mineralogists  have  a  fixed  scale  of  hardness ;  the  geolo- 
gist soon  learns  by  use  the  relative  hardness  of  the  few 
minerals  he  has  to  deal  with. 

Allied  qualities  are  Fracture,  or  the  nature  of  a  freshly 
broken  surface,  Frangibility,  and  Toughness, 

The  Weight  should  also  be  noticed.  A  rough  determina- 
tion in  the  hand  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  field. 

Some  soluble  minerals  have  Taste,  and  others  can  be 
made,  by  rubbing  them  or  breathing  upon  them,  to  give 
gS.  characteristic  Odours, 

The  properties  of  minerals  connected  with  Light,  Elec- 
tricity, and  Magnetism  cannot  be  entered  into  in  an  ele- 
mentary treatise,  beyond  mentioning  the  fact  that,  as  the 
field  geologist  is  seldom  without  a  pocket-compass,  he  has 
about  him  the  means  of  finding  out  whether  a  mineral  is 
magnetic  or  not. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  principles  of  Mineralogy  is  all 
we  have  room  for  here.  The  student  who  wishes  to  go 
more  fully  into  the  subject  may  consult  Dana's  '*  Manual 
of  Mineralogy,"  Bristow's  **  Glossary  of  Mineralogy ; " 
Nichols's  "Elements  of  Mineralogy,"  Mitchell's  Crystal- 
lography in  "Orr's  Circle  of  me  Sciences,"  Eutley's 
"Mineralogy"    (Murby's    Science    Series)^    Naumann's 
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**  Elemente  der  Mineralogie/'  Naumann's  **  i^emente  dei 
theoretischen  Krystallograpliie,"  and  Phillips's  ''Miner- 
alogj  by  Brooke  and  Mmer."  Perhaps  the  most  complete 
treatise  in  English  on  the  subject  is  Dana's  **  System  of 
Mineralogy." 


SECTION  III.— ENUMERATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 

BOCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  description  of  that  small 
body  of  minerals  out  of  which  the  great  mass  of  rocks  is 
made  up,  arranging  them,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance. 

A. — ^Minerals  composed  of  Siuoa. 

The  minerals  of  this  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  as  the  Silica  that  enters  into  their  com- 
position is  Anhydrous  or  Hydrated.  The  main  constituent 
of  the  first  class  is  Anhydrous  Silica  or  Silicon  Dioxide 
(SiO,).  Various  forms  of  Hydrated  Silica,  differing  in  the 
amount  of  water  they  contain,  are  known  to  chemists,  the 
most  important  being  Silicic  Acid  or  Silicic  Anhydride 
SiO,,2H,0.* 

Silicon  Dioxide,  when  crystallised,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*6 ;  it  is  insoluble  in  any  acid  except  hydrofiuoric  acid, 
and  is  dissolved  under  oidinary  circumstances  only  very 
slowly  in  boiling  solutions  of  caustic  alkali.  We  can, 
however,  by  certain  chemical  processes,!  produce  a  solu- 
tion, from  which  Hydrated  Silica  may  be  precipitated  in 
an  amoiphous  or  non-crystalline  state.  We  can  also,  by 
the  method  known  as  dialysis,  obtain  a  solution  of  pure 
Silicic  Add  in  water,  and  from  this  Hydrated  Silica  will 
separate  out  in  a  jelly-like  or  gelatinous  form.  Silica 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'2  to  2*3.  After  it  has  been  precipitated,  or  has 
gelatinised,  it  becomes  again  insoluble,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  afresh  only  by  repeating  the  process  by 
which  the  solution  was  originally  procured. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Silica,  in  a  nascent  state, 
that  is,  when  just  set  free  from  combination,   is  more 

*  Watts*s  Dictionary  of  Che-  f  Roscoe,     Lessoiu    in    Ele- 

miatry  and    Supplementa,  Arts.       mentary   •  Chemistry,     p.    143 ; 
*'SiUa^"  '*  Quartz,"  and  *<  Opal.*'      Chemical  News,  vol.  xiii.  p.  137. 
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readilj  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  waters  than  in  its 
ordinaiy  state.  In  this  waj,  when  minerals  containing 
silicates  are  decomposed  hy  natural  causes,  a  portion  oi 
the  Silica  is  taken  up  and  carried  awaj  in  the  water  of 
springs  or  rivers,  and  thus  the  water  both  of  lakes  and 
of  the  sea  holds  some  8ilica  in  solution.  This  process  is 
facilitated  by  an  increase  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

Quartz, — ^Anhydrous  Silica,  pure,  or  coloured  by  small 
quantities  of  Oxide  of  Iron  and  other  impurities. 

It  occurs  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids,  or  in 
modifications  of  these  forms,  belonging  to  the  Hexagonal 
System.  No  cleavage.  Hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  with 
ease.  Sj)ec'ific  gravity  when  crystallised  2*5  to  2*8.  In- 
fusible alone  before  the  blowpipe,  with  soda  fuses  to  a 
transparent  gliiss.  The  ciystals  known  as  Bristol,  Buxton, 
or  Irish  LKamonds  ai-o  clear  transparent  Quartz ;  coloured 
purpl(3  or  blue  by  Oxide  of  Manganese  it  forms  Amethyst ; 
other  coloured  varieties  have  special  names. 

Quartz,  as  a  constituent  of  rocks,  occasionally  occurs  in 
crystals ;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  has  no  external  cr3rs- 
talline  form,  but  occurs  in  rounded  glassy  gp^ains  or 
**  blebs,"  or  in  masses  of  an  opaque,  milk-white  colour;  in 
the  latter  state  it  very  frequently  forms  veins,  and  hence  is 
known  as  '^  Vein  Quartz."  Many  rocks  also  are  in  a  large 
measure  composed  of  Sand,  whidi  is  a  collection  of  grains 
of  Quartz  worn  and  rounded  by  mechanical  means. 

The  great  hardness  of  Quartz,  the  absence  of  any 
cleavage,  and  its  conchoidal  fracture,  wiU  enable  the 
student  readily  to  distinguish  Quartz  from  any  mineral  he 
has  much  to  do  with. 

Opal, — Hydrated  Silica,  mixed  in  the  varieties  known 
as  Conmion  Opal  or  Half  Opal  with  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
^Vlumina,  Lime,  and  other  impurities.  The  proportion  of 
water  ranges  up  to  13  per  cent.  Amorphous  conchoidal 
fracture.  Specific  gravity  1*9  to  2 '3.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Opal  is  hardened  gelatinous  Silica, 
produced  in  rocks  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates,  and 
separated  out  by  a  natural  process  corresponding  to  the 
dialysis  by  which  gelatinous  Silica  is  obtained  in  the 
laboratory. 

Opal,  in  its  purest  form,  can  be  looked  upon  as  only  a 
rare  accessory  constituent  of  rocks.  An  impure  Half  Opal, 
however,  is  deposited  from  the  waters  of  hot  springs — the 
Qeysers  of  Iceland  for  instance — ^in  sufficient  quantity  to 
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form  Tocks.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  bands  or 
lajers  in  certain  Biliceous  rocks. 

Chalcedony f  Flinty  Cherts  Jasper^  Agate, — ^These  are  the 
principal  examples  of  a  class  of  minerals  which  are 
perhaps  SOioa  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  anhy- 
drous to  the  hjdrated  state ;  according  to  some  authorities 
thej  are  mixtures  of  Silicon  Dioxide  and  Silicic  Acid,  and 
the  soluble  x>ortion  can  be  dissolved  out  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions.* 

They  occur  mainly  as  nodules  or  concretions,  or  in  TeinR, 
occasionally  in  thin  layers,  and  form  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the  constitution  of  many  rocks. 

B. — ^MlNEBALS  GOMFOSED  MAINLY  OF  SlUCATES. 

B  (1). — FeUpa/r  Group. 

The  Felspars  are  a  group  of  minerals  composed  of  Sili- 
cate of  Alumina  combined  with  Silicates  of  Potash,  Soda, 
and  Lime.  Small  quantities  of  Magnesia  and  Oxide  of 
Iron  are  frequently  present. 

Their  s^espfic  &;rayity  ranges  from  2*5  to  2*7  ;  and  their 
hardness  is  6,  tJoat  is,  they  can  be  scratched  by  quartz, 
will  scratch  glass,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  kime,  or 
only  to  a  sUght  degree  and  with  excessive  difficulty. 

Some  of  the  Felspars  are  amoufi^  the  most  widely  distri- 
buted of  the  rock-forming  minersJs.  The  principal  species 
are  as  follows : — 

Orthoekue  or  Potash  Fekpar, — Composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  Potash,  one  of  Alumina,  and  six  of  Silica :  KG, 
Al,09,6(8iO,).  A  small  part  of  the.  Potash  is  often  re- 
placed by  Soda,  and  a  little  Lime  and  Oxide  of  Iron  are 
often  present. 

Ifonoelinic,  in  modified  oblique  prisms.  Ckavea,  parallel 
to  the  base  and  to  the  diagonal,  which  is  obHque  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  pnsms.  The  two  cleavages  are 
therefore  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  whence  the  name. 
Streak,  greyish  white.  Lustre,  vitreous,  and  pearly  on  the 
deavage  faces.  Fi^acturef  conchoidal  to  uneven  and  splin- 
tery.   Not  acted  on  by  adds. 

Sanidine  or  Glassy  Felspar  is  a  common  variety  of 
Oithodase.  The  ciystals  are  of  a  glassy  brightness,  more 
or  less  transparent,  and  often  cracked  and  creviced. 

*  Zirkel,  Lehrbnoh  der  Petrographie,  voL  i.  p.  291. 
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It  is  veiy  fi;eiierally  stated  that  Orthodase  is  oonfined  to 
the  older  ana  Sanidme  to  the  newer  ciystaUine  rocks ;  but 
it  is  yeiy  doubtful  whether  the  latter  part  *at  least  of  this 
generalisation  can  be  upheld  by  facts. 

AlhiU  or  Soda  FeUpior, — Composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
8oda,  one  of  Alumina,  and  six  of  Silica:  Na,0,Al,Osy 
6(Si02):  generally  veiy  small  admixture  of  Potash,  Luney 
Magnesia,  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Trielinicy  in  modified  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms.  Gene- 
rally occurs  in  flat  twin  crystals.  Colour ^  mostly  white ; 
tinges  the  blowpipe  flame  yellow.  Streak,  colourless. 
lyacture,  uneven.  LuBtrSy  vitreous,  pearly  on  basal  cleav<- 
age  planes.     Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Oligoclase. — Composed  of  two  equivalents  of  a  Protoxide, 
two  of  Alumina,  and  nine  of  Silica:  2(E0),2(A1,03), 
9(SiO,). 

Sodiet  is  the  most  common  Protoxide,  but  it  is  often 
partly  replaced  by  Potash,  Lime,  or  a  small  admixture  of 
Mamesia.  Oxide  of  Iron  is  also  frequently  present  in 
small  quantities. 

When  ciystallised,  Triclinie  in  doubly  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms.  CleaveSf  parallel  to  the  base  and  shorter  lateral 
axis.  Streak,  colourless.  D^acture,  conchoidal  or  uneven. 
Ztutrif  resinous ;  on  principal  cleavage  planes  vitreous  or 
pearly.  Insoluble  in  acids.  May  often  be  distinguished 
from  Orthodase  by  the  presence  of  fine  parallel  striations 
on  the  basal  cleavage  planes. 

Lahradorite  or  Lime  Fekpar. — Composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  a  Protoxide,  one  of  Alumina,  and  three  of  Silica : 
RO,Al,03,3(8iO,). 

The  IVotoxide  is  mainly  Idme  with  some  Soda ;  there 
are  generally  small  admixtures  of  Potash  and  Magnesia. 

Tridinie,  in  doubly  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms.  Cleavage, 
parallel  to  base,  mostly  coloured,  and  sometimes  shows 
a  beautiful  play  of  rich  tints.  Streak,  colourless, 
white.  Differs  from  preceding  Felspars  in  beine  entirely 
soluble,  when  powdered,  in  nitric  or  heated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Anorthite^  another  Lime  Felspar. — Composed  of  one  equi- 
valent of  lii^e,  one  of  Alumina,  and  two  of  Silica :  CaO, 
Al,0.,2(SiO,). 

With  the  lime  there  are  small  admixtures  of  Soda, 
Potash,  and  Magnesia.  Alumina  replaced  to  a  small 
extent  by  Oxide  of  Iron. 

J\'icl%nie,  usual  form  a  doubly  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
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deacage,  parallel  to  the  base  and  shorter  lateral  axis. 
Streaky  ocHourless, ,  white.  FVactwrej  conchoidal.  Com- 
pletelj  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  without 
gelatinising. 

In  aU  t£e  Felspars  there  is  present  one  equivalent  of 
Protoxide  to  one  equivalent  of  Alumina,  but  the  proportion 
of  Silica  varies.  Thus  if  we  represent  the  Protoxide  by  py 
the  Aininimi.  by  Qy  and  the  Silica  by  «,  we  have : — 


P 


1:1:6    in  Orthodase  and  Albite. 
1  :  1  :  4^  in  Oligoclase. 
1:1:3    in  Labradorite. 
1:1:2    in  Anorthite. 


The  first  two  Felspars  are  hence  spoken  of  as  Highly  Sill- 
cated  or  Acidic ;  the  rest  as  Poorly  Silicated  or  Basic. 

The  Felspars  are  also  subdivided  according  to  their  crys- 
talline form  into  Monodinic  or  Orthodastic,  and  Triclinic 
or  Plagiodastic  The  two  principal  cleavages  of  a  Mono- 
clinic  Felspar  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90" ; 
the  two  chief  deavage  planes  of  a  Tridinic  Felspar  inclose 
an  angle  less  than  90°.  Orthodase  is  a  Monodinic  Fel- 
spar, all  the  rest  mentioned  above  being  Triclinic.  There 
is  an  easy  test  by  which  we  can  frequently  detect  Triclinic 
Felspars.  When  light  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  basal 
cleavage  plane,  a  fine  parallel  striation  is  frequently  de- 
tected; this  striation  is  not  found  on  the  basal  deavagi- 
planes  of  Monodinic  Felspars.*  Whenever,  then,  this 
striation  or  striping  is  visible,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Felspar  u  not  Orthoelase.  We  cannot,  however,  safely 
infer  from  the  absence  of  striae  that  the  Felspar  is  Tri- 
dinic. A  Triclinic  Felspar  wiU  be  either  Albite  or  one  of 
the  basic  forms ;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  matter  to  be  able  to  say  this  and  no  more.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  chances  are,  that  any  Triclinic  Felspar 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  rock  is  a 
basic  variety,  because  Albite  rarely  occurs  as  an  essential 
constituent.  When,  therefore,  a  rock  contains  in  consider- 
able quantity  a  Triclinic  Felspar,  it  furnishes  a  very  strong 
presumption  that  it  is  basic  and  not  addic  in  composition, 
and  we  shall  learn  by-and-by  that  this  is  an  important 
point. 

*  See  abo   "Kotef  on    some      Read  before  the  Geological  So* 
Peculiarities  in  the  MicrOBCopic      ciety,  May  12th,  1876. 
Stnctnre  of  Felspar/'  F.  Batley, 
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The  foregoing  are  the  best  marked  and  most  geneiallj 
admitted  members  of  the  Felspar  group  of  minerals.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  composition  of  all  of  them  admits 
of  a  certain  amount  of  variation ;  and  there  are  yarieties, 
which  we  cannot  treat  of  here,  which  tend  to  form  connect- 
ing links  between  the  more  pronounced  spedes.  In  fact, 
scarcely  any  two  mineralogists  are  agreed  as  to  how  tax  the 
different  members  of  the  Felspar  group  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  minerals  of  fixed  chemical  composition,  and  how 
far  as  mixtures  of  definite  chemical  compounds.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  go  into  this  question,  wiU  find  it 
noticed  in  Jukes'  **  Student's  Manual  of  Geology"  (drd  ed. 
p.  73),  and  Zirkel's  "Lehrbuch  der  Petpographie"  (vol.  i. 

L27),  and  he  may  further*  refer  to  the  origmal  memoirs 
m  which  those  writers  have  drawn  their  information. 
When  he  comes  to  know  more  of  the  probable  way  in 
which  the  crystalline  rocks  were  formeo,  he  will  most 
likely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  yariations  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  their  constituent  minerals  is  only  what 
might  be  expected ;  and  that,  though  it  is  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  classification,  and  conduces  to  deamess  of 
thought,  to  pick  out  some  of  the  best  defined  varieties  and 
give  them  names,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Nature  there  are  so  many  connecting  links  between  these 
more  marked  forms  that  no  hard  bne  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  by  the 
love  of  system  into  giving  to  classification  more  value  than 
it  is  fairly  entitled  to  Dear.  The  main  point  for  the 
beginner  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  proportion  which  the  Silica 
of  each  species  bears  to  the  other  ingredients,  because  the 
acidic  and  basic  varieties  keep  in  a  manner  apart  from  one 
another,  and  have  each  a  group  of  associated  minerals  of 
their  own,  and  it  is  upon  uob  circumstance  that  the  main 
divisions  of  the  crystalline  rocks  are  based. 

Two  minerals  closely  allied  to  the  Felspars  may  be 
noticed  here. 

LeuciU, — Composed  of  one  equivalent  of  Potash,  one  of 
Alumina,  and  four  of  Silica,  witii  admixture  of  Soda  up  to 
six  per  cent. 

MonemetriCf  in  twenty-four  faced  trapezohedrons.  Hdrd^ 
ness,  5-5  to  6.  Specifie  Gfravity,  2*4  to  2*5.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Nepheline. — Composed  of  four  equivalents  of  a  Protoxide, 
four  of  AlnminR^  and  nine  of  Sihca.  The  Protoxide  con- 
sists of  Soda  and  Potash,  and  most  analyses  give  four 
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atoms  of  Soda  to  one  of  Potash.  Small  Tariable  quan- 
tities of  Lime  and  Sesqnioxide  of  Iron  are  also  often 
present. 

Hexagonal,  in  six-sided  tabular  crystals  or  prisms.  Hard- 
MM,  5-5  to  6.  Speeifie  Qraoity,  2*58  to  2*65.  Gelatinizes 
with  adds. 

We  may  also  notice  here  a  veiy  nnmerons  body  of 
minerals  included  under  the  family  name  of  Zeolites. 

They  are  closely  related  in  chemical  composition  to  the 
FelspBTSy  but  differ  from  them  in  all  containing  water,  the 
amount  varying  from  4  to  22  per  cent.  It  is  from  this 
latter  circumstance  that  they  derive  their  name,  for  the 
presence  of  water  causes  them  to  froth  and  bubble  up 
before  the  blowpipe  ((ca>i  to  boil),  it  also  makes  them 
much  more  easily  fusible  than  the  Felspars. 

B  {2).—M%ea  Ortmp. 

A  number  of  minerals  go  by  the  s^eneral  name  of  Mica, 
which  all  agree  in  being  eacoly  s]^t  into  thin  flakes  or 
leaves. 

Their  chemical  composition  is  variable,  and  not  very 
definite;  they  contain  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  Silica, 
15  to  40  per  cent  of  Alumina,  and  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  Potash;  the  other  ingredients  being  Soda, 
Iron,  Magnesia,  Fluorine,  Manganese,  lithia,  and  occa- 
sionally Ghromium  and  the  rare  metals  CaBsium  and 
Bubidium. 

Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2'8  to  3,  and  their 
hardness  trom  2  to  3;  so  mat  sometimes  they  can  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  and  can  always  be  easily  scratched 
with  the  knife. 

The  Micas  fall  into  two  classes  according  as  they  contain 
Magnesia  or  not. 

(1)  yan'moffnestan  Micas. 

MtueavUe  or  Potash  Miea. — Contains  from  45  to  50  per 
cent,  of  Silica,  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  Alumina,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  of  Potash,  with  Iron,  Manganese,  Fluorine, 
and  occasionally  Chromic  Oxide ;  always  some  water,  in 
some  cases  up  to  5  per  cent. 

Bkomhic,  crystals  often  in  six-sided  tables.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  base  hi^^hly  perfect.  Flexible,  and  in  thin 
laminse  elastic,  the  hAter  property  distinguishing  it  from 
Talc  and  Selenito.    Not  decomposed  by  acids. 
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This  mineral  is  found  in  Bussia  and  elsewhere  in  plates 
large  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  lanterns,  win- 
dows, and  similar  purposes ;  it  is  then  known  as  Musootj 
Glass. 

LepidoUU  or  Lithia  Miea, — ^This  mineral  differs  mainly 
from  the  last  in  containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  Lithia, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  Fluorine,  from  2  to  8  per 
cent.  It  also  contains  Soda,  and  sometimes  Caesium  and 
Bubidiiun,  but  no  Magnesia,  or  only  veiy  small  traces 
of  it.  Melts  very  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  colouring 
the  flame  red.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  acids,  wholly  so 
after  fusion. 

(2)  Magnman  Mieas, 

These  contain  39  to  41  per  cent,  of  Silica,  and  Magnesia 
in  varying  amounts  up  to  30  per  cent. ;  they  are  also 
richer  in  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  than  the  Non-magnesian 
Micas. 

The  two  chief  varieties  are  known  as  Biotite  and  Fhlo- 
golite. 

The  Micas  are  easily  recognised  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  split  into  thin  flakes,  which  are  both  flexible  and 
elastic.  The  only  other  common  minerals  which  split  in  the 
same  way  are  Talc  and  Selenite,  and  the  laminae  of  these 
are  flexible  but  not  elastic.  Talc  also  has  a  greasy  feel, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  it. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  say  to  which  species 
any  particular  specimen  of  Mica  belongs,  and  this  can  often 
be  determined  only  by  chemical  analysis  or  optical  proper- 
ties. Perhaps  as  a  rule  the  Mamesian  Micas  are  more 
generally  dark-coloured  than  the  Non-magnesian. 

B  (3). — Hornblmdie  or  Augitio  Chroup. 

The  minerals  of  this  group  are  bisilicates  of  one  or  more 
protoxide  bases,  such  as  Lime,  Magnesia,  Protoxide  of 
Iron,  and  Protoxide  of  Manganese.  The  protoxides  replace 
one  another  isomorphously,  and  give  rise  to  great  varia- 
tion  in  the  chemical  oompositicm  of  different  varieties. 
Part  of  the  Silica  is  also  frequently  replaced  by  Alumina. 
In  their  normal  state  they  contain  no  water,  but  certain 
species  have  a  tendency  to  take  up  water,  and  thus  give 
nse  to  new  varieties. 

The  two  chief  species  are  Hornblende  and  Augite. 

Hornblende  orAmpkibole, — ^In  these  varieties,  which  contain 
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Alumina,  the  proportion  yaries  up  to  14  per  cent.  Silica 
varies  from  45  to  60  per  cent, 

MmoeUme,  in  modined  forms  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Clsacu^e,  parallel  to  one  face  of  the  prism  very  perfect, 
frequently  laminated  and  sometimes  fibrous.  Colour,  usually 
black  or  greenish  black,  but  also  of  rarious  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  even  white.  Streak,  white,  or 
paler  than  the  colour.  Mardnesi,  5  to  6.  TaugA,  Specific 
Gracity,  29  to  3-4. 

AugiU  wr  Pyroxene. — In  the  aluminous  varieties,  whicli 
are  the  most  plentiful,  the  Alumina  ranges  up  to  8  per 
cent.     Silica  varies  from  47  to  56  per  cent. 

MonocUnu,  in  modified  oblique  mombic  prisms.  Colour^ 
black  or  greenish  black,  but  sometimes  of  paler  tint. 
Streai,  white  or  greyish.  Mardness,  5  to  6.  Briiile.  Specific 
Gracity,  3  to  3*5. 

In  chemical  composition  Hornblende  and  Augite  are 
similar,  and,  indeed,  the  variations  in  this  respect  to  which 
both  are  liable,  are  so  great  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  between  them  on  this  ground,  though,  perhaps, 
Augite  usually  contains  more  Lime  and  less  Alummft  than 
Hornblende. 

Their  crystalline  forms,  however,  though  both  belonging 
to  the  same  system,  differ  in  their  angles,  and,  when 
crystals  perfect  enough  to  be  submitted  to  measurement 
can  be  obtained,  the  two  minerals  may  be  distinguished  by 
this  test.  Sometimes  the  difference  can  be  detected  by  the 
eye,  for  the  larger  angle  of  the  Hornblende  prism  is  124'' 
3(r,  and  in  Augite  varies  from  87°  5'  to  92  55',  the  one 
being  sensibly  larger  than  a  right  angle,  and  the  other  as 
near  as  may  be  a  right  angle.  Hornblende  also  frequently 
occurs  in  a  laminated  form ;  Augite  rarely  or  never.  One 
of  the  varieties  of  Hornblende,  U ralite,  however,  is  said  to 
have  the  external  form  of  Augite  and  the  cleavage  of 
Hornblende. 

These  facts  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  Hornblende  and 
Augite  are  reaUy  only  two  forms  of  the  same  mineral ;  and 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  owing  to  a  difference 
in  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
formed,  such,  for  instance,  as  rate  of  cooling,  if  they  arose 
from  a  state  of  fusion. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  Hornblende 
occurs  associated  with  free  Quartz  and  the  more  highly 
ailicated  as  well  as  the  basic  Felspars,  it  is  said  that 
Augite  has  never  yet  been  found  with  Quartz  or  Orthoclase. 
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But  we  are  quite  ignorant  whether  this,  and  many  other 
facts  respecting  the  association  of  minerals,  was  true  of  the 
rock  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  subsequent  alteration.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 

I>iaUage  and  BronziU  are  foliated  varieties  of  Augite.  The 
surface  of  the  thin  plates  into  which  they  are  divided  are 
of  a  pearly  lustre  in  the  first,  and  brassy  and  metallic  in 
the  second. 

Hypersthene  is  a  mineral  agreeing  with  Augite  in  general 
composition,  but  crystallising  on  the  Bhombic  System. 

Olivine, — Silicate  of  Magnesia,  the  Magnesia  being 
frequently  replaced  in  part  oy  Protoxide  of  Iron ;  a  little 
Pro^xide  of  Manganese  is  also  frequently  present. 

This  mineral  occurs  most  frequently  in  glassy  masses  of 
an  olive  green  colour  in  Basalt  and  odier  rocks. 

B  {A).— Tale  and  CMoriU  Gnmp. 

The  minerals  which  may  be  placed  together  under  this 
head  are  essentially  Hydrated  Silicates  of  Magnesia.  They 
are  soft,  and  have  usually  a  soapy  or  greasy  f eeL  Their 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*5  to  2 '8. 

Talc, — Hydrated  Bisilicate  of  Magnesia,  with  from  1  to 
4  per  cent,  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  and  Alumina  up  to  5  per 
cent.  Found  rarely  in  six-sided  tables ;  believed  to  belong 
to  either  the  Khombic  or  Monoclinic  System ;  usually  with 
a  foliated  structure,  which  allows  it  to  be  ^^t  into  thin 
plates,  that  are  flexible  but  not  elastic.  White,  silveiy 
white,  or  greenish,  withpearly  lustre.  Streak,  white  or 
paler  than  the  colour.  Veiy  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  a 
knife.    Unctuous  to  the  touch. 

Chlorite, — Hydrate  Silicate  of  Magnesia  and  Alumina 
with  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Hexagenal,  sometimes  in  tabular  six-sided  prisms.  Oftener 
granular  and  disseminated  in  scales.  Yery  soft.  Not  so 
unctuous  to  the  touch  as  Talc,  and  yields  water  when 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  which  Talc  does  not.  Usual  colour 
a  dark  olive  green.     Streak,  greenish  G;ray. 

Serpentine, — Hydrated  Silicate  of  Magnesia  with  small 
quantities  of  Alumina  and  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Rarely  occurs  crystallised  in  doubtful  forms.  Usually 
massive.  Ck)lour  veiy  frequently  different  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  red  and  brown,  often  veined  and  mottled. 
Harder  than  Talc  or  Chlorite,  but  may  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife.     Slightly  soapy  feel. 
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C. — Compounds  or  Lime. 

One  of  the  most  widely  diffused  and  important  minerals 
the  geologist  has  to  deal  with  is  Carbonate  of  Lime.  When 
eiyBtallised  it  occurs  under  two  forms,  one  of  which,  Cal- 
cite,  is  extremely  common ;  the  other,  Aragonite,  is  not  so 
frequently  met  with. 

Calcite  or  Calc  Spar, — Rhomhohedrdl,  primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombohedron.  Cleavage,  venr  perfect  and  easy 
parallel  to  aU  the  faces  of  the  rhomboheoron.*  Hardness, 
2'd  to  3*5,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  scratched  with  a  knife. 
Spectyic  Gravity y  2*6  to  2-7.    Effervesces  briskly  with  acids. 

The  ciystals,  when  sufficiently  transparent,  are  strongly 
double  refracting. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest,  is  also  the  most 
easily  recognised  of  minerals.  Its  ready  and  perfect 
deayage,  the  ease  with  which  the  knife  scratches  it,  and 
its  effervescence  with  acids,  disting^uishing  it  from  any 
mineral  which  it  otherwise  resembles. 

Aragonite, — ^lUiombic.  Usually  in  compound  prismatic 
oystals,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  star^shaped  with 
re-entering  ans^les.  Also  very  frequently  fibrous,  with 
sometimes  a  silky  lustre.  Can  be  scratched  with  a  knife, 
but  is  sensibly  harder  than  Calcite.  Effervesces  with 
adds. 

Bitten^ar, — Composed  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia.  JRhamhohedral,  The  primary  Ehom- 
bohedron  differs  very  slightly  from,  that  of  Calcite,  but 
the  faces  are  very  commonly  curved.  The  lustre  of  the 
deayage  planes  is  also  often  somewhat  pearly.  Effer- 
vesces much  more  slowly  than  Calcite  with  cold  add, 
but  the  powder  effervesces  briskly  with  hot  acid.  Some- 
what harder  than  Caldte.  These  tests  will  generally 
distinguish  it  from  Caldte,  which  otherwise  it  much 
resembles. 

The  proportions  of  the  two  carbonates  vary  very  much  in 
different  specimens,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
Table  of  analyses  taken  from  Dana's  Mineralogy  f 

•  See  page  25. 

t  See  also  Bucho^  Chemical  Qeology,  ti  i7« 
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1  VsMVOi^  Com- 

Gompooitioii  of  speoiineiiB  analynd. 

MgCQ, 

GaCQi 

HgCOk 

^     'i 

A4S5 

4d-66 

510    to  67-91 

44*32  to  38*97 

04*1 

35-9 

590    to  65*21 

39*50  to  34*79 

i  :  I 

70*4 

29*6 

730    to  68*0 

25*0    to  25*1 

t  :  1  W  6  :  1 

77*63  to  85*84 

18*77  to  10-39 

1  :  8 

27*53  to  28 

67*97  to  67*4 

The  first  variety  in  the  Table  is  usually  looked  upon  as 
tht>  normal  type  of  the  mineral,  and  the  others  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  portions  of  one  carbonate  being  replaced 
by  corresponding  portions  of  the  other.  The  &ysta]line 
forms  of  the  two  carbonates  differ  so  little,  that  we  can 
easily  imagine  this  replacement  taking  place  without  the 
or^nstalline  form  of  the  compound  or  mixture  beinff  affected 
to  any  ^eat  Qxtent.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  angles 
of  the  Khombohedron  of  Bitter  Spar  are  not  constajat,  out 
approach  those  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  according  as  the  first  or  second  salt  predomi- 
nates in  the  composition. 

This  mineral  is  also  sometimes  called  Dolomite,  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  restrict  that  term  to  roeks  in  which 
Bitter  Spar  is  the  main  ingredient. 

Gypmm. — ^Hydrated  Sulphate  of  Lome.  The  crystallised 
[  form  is  known  as  SeUnite,  Monoclinie,  generally  in  flat  right 
rhomboidal  prisms,  often  combined  so  as  to  give  arrow- 
headed  forms.  Cleaves  with  ease  in  one  direction,  giving 
thin  plates  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Soft  enough 
to  be  scratched  with  the  nail.  Pure  varieties  white  and 
semi-transparent,  with  pearly  lustre;  frequently  stained 
with  various  colours. 

Gypsum  also  occurs  amorphous  in  large  masses,  and  in 
thin  layers,  or  veins,  which  are  frequently  fibrous,  and  have 
a  silky  lustre. 
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AnhifiriU. — ^Anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Lime.  RhofMe, 
fliree  deayages  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  About  as 
hard  as  Calcite. 

The  two  following  are  not  uncommon  as  accessory 
minerals : — 

Mwr  iS^ar.— Fluoride  of  Calcium  (CaM,).  The  crys- 
talline form  and  cleavage  have  been  described  on  p.  20. 
Bather  harder  than  Calcite.  Of  various  colours,  and  often 
with  a  brilliant  gemlike  lustre.  When  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes 
flass.  Gives  a  phosphorescent  light  when  placed  on 
eated  iron. 

Apaiite. — ^Phosphate  of  lime  (Ca,2P04),  with  very  fre- 
quently some  Fluoride  or  Chloride  of  Caldiimi.  ffexagoncdy 
in  modified  hexagonal  prisms.  Harder  than  Fluor  Spar, 
but  not  so  hard  as  Orthoclase.  Dissolves  slowly  in  nitric 
acid,  but  without  effervescence. 

The  compounds  of  Iron,  and  some  few  other  minerals, 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Rock- 
fonning  class,  have  already  been  noticed  (p.  18).  There 
are  also  other  accessory  minerals  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, which  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  imder  the  student's 
notice ;  but  for  descriptions. of  these  he  must  turn  to  works 
on  Mineralogy  or  larger  treatises  on  Geology. 

8£CnOK  IV.— LITHOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

ROCKS. 

We  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  such  parts  of  Mineralogy 
as  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  beginner.  The  student, 
when  he  has  mastered  this,  may  be  compared  to  a  child 
that  has  learned  its  alphabet ;  and  as  the  next  step  with 
the  child  is  to  show  mm  how  letters  are  put  together  to 
form  words,  so  we  must  now  go  on  to  show  the  reader  how 
the  minerals,  with  which  he  has  made  acquaintance,  are 
combined  into  rocks. 

Uthological  Classification  of  Bocks. — ^We  will  first 
see  what  results  would  be  arrived  at  by  Lithology,  or  an 
indoor  examination  of  hand-specimens  alone.  By  this 
method  of  research  one  would  be  led  to  divide  rocks  into 
two  great  classes  —  Crystalline  and  Non-crystalline  or 
Granular.  • 

Crystalline  Bocks. — The  rocks  of  the  first  class  consist 
of  crystals  with  their  angles  and  edges  sharp  and  un- 
rounded, embedded  in  a  paste  not  so  distinctly  crystalline. 
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Von-orystelline  Books. — The  Non-GryBtalline  or  Gra- 
nular rocks,  on  tke  other  hand,  are  composed  of  paiticleB 
more  or  less  rounded,  worn,  or  broken,  held  together  by  a 
cement  or  paste.  The  latter  may  be  crystalline,  but  the 
student  must  not  imagine  the  possession  of  a  crystalline 
cement  in  a  Non-cxystalline  rock  in  any  way  allies  it  to 
the  rocks  of  the  first  dass.  Why  this  is,  we  cannot  explain 
at  present ;  but  we  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  modes  of 
formation  of  the  two  kinds  of  rock  were  totally  different. 

To  these  main  subdivisions  the  lithologist  would  pro- 
bably add  two  more,  either  as  independent  or  subordinate 
classes. 

One  would  include  certain  rocks  closely  resembling  in 
many  respects  members  of  the  Granular  dass,  which  yet 
show  a  marked  tendency  towards  a  ciystalline  texture; 
rocks  which  give  the  idea  that  they  have  been  once  iden- 
^tical  with  the  Granular  rocks  they  still  resemble,  but  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  crystallisation  superadded  to  their 
original  condition. 

The  second  additional  dass  would  take  in  rocks  whidi 
may  be  separated  on  these  grounds.  While  in  many  of 
the  Orystailine  rocks  the  constituent  minerals  are  thrown 
together  without  order  or  arrangement,  in  these  rocks  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  different  minerals  to  be  arranged  each 
one  by  itself,  in  separate  layers.  Such  rocks  go  by  the 
name  of^  Schistose  (crxurrds,  split),  or  Foliated  (Folium, 
a  leaf),  because  the  arrangement  of  their  components  tend 
to  make  them  split  into  thm  flakes  or  leaves. 

Litholo^cal  examination,  then,  leads  us  to  the  following 
dassification  of  rocks : — 

(1  a,  GonfoBodly  orjrstalliiiie :    mineralB  not  ar- 
ranged in  any  order. 
1  b.  Schistose  or  Foliated:  minerals  arranged 
each  by  themselTes  in  separate  layers. 

Onnnlai*  f  "^  ^*  ^^^  "'^'^  ^'  ^^^  ^^  '^  tendency  to  a  saper- 

vnnuiar.  ^  added  crystalline  texture. 

Some  rocks  would  still  remain,  which  it  would  puzzle  a 
lithologist  to  ajBsicn  to  their  proper  place  in  the  above 
scheme.  He  wouM  find  all  kinds  of  intermediate  steps 
between  the  OonfuiSedly  Oiystalline  and  the  Schistose ;  and 
some  rocks,  such  as  common  roofing  slate,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  granular  in  texture,  are  so  thoroughly  schis- 
tose as  to  seem  to  require  a  special  dass  for  uiemsdvee. 
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Bat  these  imperfectioiiB  in  the  classification  are  only  a 
necessarj  consequence  of  the  one-sided  method  by  which 
it  was  airived  at.  It  looked  merely  at  the  composition  and 
texture  of  rocks,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  formed.  It  is  only  when  both  circum- 
stances have  been  taken  into  account  that  we  can  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  rock  classification. 

Some  writers  wotdd  add  as  distinct  classes  of  rocks  the 
two  following : — * 

Glany  wr  Hyaline, — ^We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  minerals  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
their  glassy  and  crystalline  forms,  and  that  it  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  mineral  is  formed  that  determines 
which  shape  it  takes.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  rocks. 
When  we  come  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  we 
shall  find  the  following  two  facts  to  be  true.  For  eveiy 
glassy  rock  there  is  a  rock  of  exactly  identical  chemic^ 
composition  with  a  crystalline  texture ;  and  the  two  forms 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  one  another.  And  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  way  rocks  were  formed,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  either  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  the  degree 
of  fluidity,  or  some  such  condition,  which  caused  the  rock 
to  assume  at  one  time  a  glassy  and  at  another  a  crystalline 
shape.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  the  glassy  state  as  a 
particular  case  of  the  crystaUine. 

PorodinotUf  or  those  which  have  solidified  from  a  gelatinous 
state.  Certain  minerals,  such  as  Opal,  we  have  seen,  have 
in  all  likelihood  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  in  some  cases 
considerable  bodies  of  rock  have  probably  been  permeated 
by  fluids,  from  which  minerals  have  gelatinised  out  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  rock;  but  it  seems  veiy 
doubtful  whetner  any  large  rock  mass  is  known,  which  was 
ever  entirely  composed  of  a  gelatinous  mineral. 


SECTION  v.— CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

In  accordance  with  the  classification  just  given,  we  will 
consider  first  the  GiystaUine  rocks,  and  wm  begin  with 
those  peculiarities  which  come  under  the  head  of  Texture 
or  Grain,  and  depend  on  the  relative  size  of  the  particles. 

Teztore  of  Crystalline  Bocks. — In  some  of  these 
rocks  the  crystals  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  un- 

*  NftUDiann,  Lehrbuch  der  Geognode^  L  393. 
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aided  eye;  such  are  called  MaeriheryitdUine^  or  Coarsely 
Crystalline,  Bocks  of  this  character,  when  single  de- 
tailed crystals  are  disseminated  in  an  earthy  or  less 
crystalline  paste,  are  said  to  be  Porphyritie,  In  the  case 
of  other  rocks  doser  scrutiny  or  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens 
becomes  necessary  to  enable  us  to  recognise  their  crystals, 
and  these  are  known  as  the  Miero-erystallinSf  or  lonely 
Crystallins.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Crypto  or  Obscurely  CryS' 
talline  members,  in  which  crystals  can  be  detected  only  in 
highly  magnified  transparent  slices,  and  by  the  aid  of 
optical  properties,  such  as  polarisation  and  double  refrac- 
tion. 

Some  rocks,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  crystalline, 
have  a  ylassy  texture ;  these  are  placed  in  the  present  sub- 
division for  reasons  given  a  little  way  back. 

Crystalline  rocks  occasionally  put  on  a  loose  friable 
form,  and  are  then  said  to  be  earthy. 

Stmcture. — We  may  next  pass  to  the  various  shapes  or 
structures  which  Crystalline  rocks  assume.  Some  of  these  can 
be  detected  only  by  the  examination  of  large  masses  in  the 
field,  and  belong  to  the  head  of  Petrology.  The  following 
are  recognisable  in  hand-specimens,  and  may  be  noticed 
here. 

Bocks  full  of  little  rounded  cavities,  like  those  pro- 
duced by  the  boiling  up  of  gas  in  a  furnace  slag,  are 
called  Vesicular.  When  the  cavities  are  numerous,  the 
rock  is  said  to  be  Seoriaceous  or  Slaylike,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme case,  when  the  hollow  spaces  occupy  the  major  part 
of  the  body  of  the  rock,  to  be  Pumiceous,  We  snail  see 
presently  that  many  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  have  been 
produced,  just  like  slag,  by  the  cooling  of  melted  matter 
that  flowed  out  in  a  fused  condition ;  in  these  the  vesicles 
are  dragged  out  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  flow ; 
in  otljer  cases,  when  the  pressure  was  more  nearly  uniform 
in  all  directions  during  consolidation,  the  cavities  approach 
more  nearly  a  spherical  shape. 

The  cavities  of  a  vesicular  rock  are  sometimes  filled  up 
with  mineral  matter ;  the  rock  then  is  called  an  Amygda- 
loidj  from  the  resemblance  of  the  contents  of  the  hollows 
to  almonds. 

Subdiviflions  of  the  ChrystaUine  Books. — ^The  classi- 
fication of  the  Crystalline  rocks  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  variations  in  their  composition  are  all  but 
endless,  and  present  so  many  intermediate  steps  from  one 
form  to  another,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  establish 
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any  two  subdivisions  between  which  connecting  links  may 
not  be  found.  The  anxiety  of  some  observers  to  elevate 
every  variety  that  may  have  come  under  their  notice  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  species,  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  names  ;  and  more  confusion  is  introduced  by 
different  writers  using  the  same  name  for  rocks  of  different 
mineral  composition.*  Still,  if  we  shake  ourselves  clear 
of  minute  details  and  take  a  broad  view  of  the  composition 
of  this  class  of  rocks,  it  seems  possible  to  parcel  them  out 
into  two  main  subdivisions,  sufficiently  marked  in  their 
mineral  composition  to  be  clearly  diBting^uishablo  from  each 
other,  and  a  third  class  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  first  two.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  third  class  of  course  makes  it  impossible  to 
draw  any  hard  lines  between  the  three  classes,  and  in  some 
cases  leaves  it  doubtful  to  which  of  two  subdivisions  a 
particular  rock  ought  to  be  referred ;  but  if  we  neglect 
for  an  instant  these  connecting  forms,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  typical  instances  of  the  two  first-named  subdivisions,  we 
shall  find  these  so  distinct  from  each  other,  and  find  also 
among  the  different  varieties  of  rocks  so  many  that  con- 
form morp  or  less  closely  in  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition to  one  or  other  of  them,  that  we  may  usefully  group 
together  the  rocks  that  resemble  one  type  in  one  class,  and 
those  that  resemble  the  other  type  in  a  second  class,  even 
though  we  know  that  between  these  two  classes  there  lies 
a  debatable  ground,  into  which  each  of  them  merges  by 
ahnost  insensible  gradations.f 

All  the  Ciystalune  rocks  have  a  Felspar  for  one  of  their 
principal  ingredients,  and  as  the  Felspars  are  divided  into 
the  Highly  Silicated  or  Acidic  and  the  Poorly  Siiicated  or 
Basic,  so  me  Crystalline  rocks  can  be  divided  into  two  great 
subdivisions,  according  as  their  prevailing  Felspar  belongs 
to  the  first  or  second  of  the  Felspar  families.  The  third 
subdivision  mentioned  partakes  m  some  degree  of  the 
characters  of  both  of  the  two  first. 


*  Fortimately  these  matters  are 
not  as  important  as  might  at  first 
n^^ht  appear.  What  the  geolo- 
gui  wants  are  not  the  minute 
differenoes  insisted  on  hy  mine- 
FKlogists  and  netrographers,  but 
some  broad  leading  gronps  in 
which  to  arrange  the  rocks  he 
meets  with  in  the  field;  and,  above 


all,  a  careful  account  of  those 
larger  structures  which  enable 
him  to  reason  about  their  origin. 

f  For  a  very  striking  instance 
of  a  gradual  passage  from  the 
extreme  type  of  one  of  these 
classes  to  the  extreme  type  of  the 
other,  b6*>  Leonhard's  Jahrbuch 
(1873),  p.  225. 
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'Acidic  Socks. — ^The  first  of  these  great  BubdivisionB  is 
known  as  the  Acidic,  Highly  Silicated,  FeLspathic,  or 
Trachytic  class.  The  Felspar  is  one  of  the  highly  silicated 
species,  Orthodase  or  Albite,  though  Oligodase  is  frequently 

E resent  as  well;  there  is  generally  also  a  portion  of 
ree  or  uncombined  Silica  present  in  the  shape  of  Quartz. 
Other  minerals  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  of 
this  class;  but  its  two  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
those  just  mentioned,  the  highly  silicated  character  of  its 
Felspar  and  the  presence  of  free  Quartz. 

The  Acidic  rocks  are  poor  in  Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron, 
and  the  absence  of  these  substances,  which  act  as  fluxes, 
and  their  richness  in  Silica,  makes  them  difficult  of  fusion. 
Their  specific  g^vity  ranges  from  2-3  to  2'7. 

Baisic  Socks. — The  second  great  subdivision  is  known 
as  the  Basic,  Poorly  Silicated,  Magnesian,  Homblendic, 
'Pyroxenic,  Basaltic,  or  Dioritic  dass. 

The  Felspar  may  be  Oligodase,  but  is  more  frequently 
Labradorite,  Anordiite,  or  some  basic  form,  and  Hornblende 
or  Augite  is  very  generaUy  an  important  ingredient.  No 
free  Suica  is  present  as  a  constituent  miner^  but  Quartz 
m^  occur  as  an  accessory. 

Compared  with  the  former  class  these  rocks  are  poor  in 
Silica,  and  rich  in  lime,  Magnesia,  and  Iron.  Hence  they 
are  the  more  readily  fusible  of  the  two  dasses.  Their 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  2*7  to  3*1,  so  that  they  are  also 
the  heavier  of  the  two. 

The  extreme  and  typical  rocks  of  the  Addic  and  Basic 
dasses  are  widdy  removed  and  dearly  distinguishable  from 
each  other ;  as  has  been  mentioned  however  there  are 
many  rocks  of  an  intermediate  character  which  form  con- 
necting links  between  the  two,  and  for  the  reception  of 
some  of  these  an  intermediate  class  may  be  estaolished, 
though  it  IB  altogether  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  its 
boundaries  on  either  side  are  to  be  drawn.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  broad  dis- 
ting^uishing  characteristics  of  each  class. 


A. — ^Aomio  Glass. 

Composed  of  highly  silicated  Felspar  with  Quartz. 
Belativdy  light  and  infusible  as  compared  with  the  Basic 
rocks. 
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B. — ^Intisbmediate  Class. 
Composed  of  highly  silicated  Felspar  without  Quartz. 


C. — ^Basic  Class. 

Composed  of  poorly  silicated  Felspar  with  Hornblende 
or  Augite.  No  free  Quartz.  Belatively  heavy  and  fusible 
compared  with  the  Acidic  rocks. 

A  yeiy  usefid  rough-and-ready  test  for  determining  to 
which  class  a  crystalline  rock  is  to  be  referred  is  furnished 
by  the  crust  formed  on  the  outside  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  weathered  surface  of  an  Acidic  rock  is  very 
usually  white  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  its  Orthoclase ; 
the  la^;e  proportion  of  iron  in  the  Basic  rocks  by  its  oxida- 
tion generally  stains  their  weathered  crust,  often  to  a 
considerable  depth,  brown  or  red.  They  also  frequently 
effervesce  with  acids  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  out  of  the 
constituents  of  their  Lime  Felspars.  These  tests  are  not 
infallible,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  may  be  relied 
upon. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  composition  and 
specific  gravity  of  me  rocks  of  each  d^s  is  given. 


Oxides 

oflnm  Water,' 
&  Man-     4c. 
ganeee. 


Acidic  Bocks  .  •  .  . 
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7 

2 
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58 

17 
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49 

17 

4 

16 
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It  is  easy  to  see  to  a  certain  extent  how  these  subdivi- 
sions arose,  and  why  the  component  minerals  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  do  not  occur  indiscriminately,  but  are 
associated  together  according  to  broad  general  laws. 

In  some  cases  there  has  been  Silica  enough  to  form  the 
most  highly  silicated  compoimds  possible,  and  some  to  spare 
besides  ;  in  these  accordingly  the  highly  silicated  Felspars 
prevail,  and  the  superfluous  Silica  appears  as  Quartz ;  in 
other  cases  the  Silica  was  not  so  plentiful,  there  was  only 
enough  to  form  poorly  silicated  compounds,  and  all  there 
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was  was  used  up  in  doing  this ;  here  therefore  we  find  basic 
Felspars  and  no  free  Quartz.  Why  magnesian  silicates 
should  be  so  much  more  largely  associated  with  basic  than 
with  acidic  Felspars  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  :  the  student 
may  consult  Durocher's  speculations  on  this  point,  which  he 
will  find  very  carefully  and  lucidly  explained  in  Prof. 
Haughton's  ''Manual  of  Geology,"  chap.  i.  Appendix  A. 
We  must  warn  him,  however,  that  some  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchman's  facts  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others 
are  capable  of  a  very  different  explanation  from  that  he  puts 
on  them. 

The  scheme  of  classification  just  described  depends,  it 
will  be  seen,  mainly  on  the  proportion  of  Silica  in  each 
variety  of  rock.  Other  authors  have  subdivided  the  ciystal'* 
line  rocks  according  to  the  Felspar  which  predominates  in 
them.  These,  and  other  like  systems,  rest  on  a  purely 
mineralogical  basis,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  all  alike 
lead,  when  we  come  to  detcdls,  to  more  or  less  vagueness  of 
definition  and  confusion  of  nomenclature. 

To  a  certain  degree  possibly  this  must  always  be  the  case. 
The  composition  of  .a  lEirge  rock  mass  varies  in  many  cases 
so  much  from  point  to  point,  that,  if  we  trust  merely  to 
mineral  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a  name  that 
will  be  applicable  to  all  parts  of  it,  and  yet  there  may  be 
satisfactoiy  geological  evidence  that  all  the  varieties  were 
produced  at  the  same  time  and  fundamentally  by  the  same 
operation,  and  that  their  differences  must  therefore  be  from 
a  geological  standpoint  accidental.  Hence  arises  a  constant 
clashing  between  mineralogical  and  geological  classification ; 
as  yet  we  have  only  the  first,  but  the  time  may  come  when 
an  arrangement  of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  on  a 
true  geological  basis  will  be  possible,  and  then  we  may 
hope  that  many  of  the  present  seeming  contradictions  will 
vanish.  The  right  thing  seems  to  be  to  look  upon  all  the 
present  schemes  of  classification  of  the  crystalline  rocks  as 
probably  artificial,  something  like  the  Liimaean  system  in 
Botany,  and  to  wait  patiently  till  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge enables  some  one,  who  shall  be  at  once  a  great 
petrographer  and  a  great  geologist,  to  establish  a  natural 
system,  which  shall  }}aj  regard  first  and  foremost  to  the 
method  of  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  look  upon  their 
niiueral  composition  as  merely  subsidiary. 

One  instance  will  perhaps  make  these  remarks  more 
intelligible.  Of  the  large  class  of  Acidic  rocks  grouped 
together  as  Felstones,  some  have  been  lava  streams  poured 
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out  in  the  open  air,  some  have  consolidated  from  a  fused 
state  at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  and  some  are  rocks 
originallj  non-crystalline  that  have  been  rendered  ciystal- 
line  by  heat ;  of  the  differences  between  these  three  kinds 
of  Felstone  a  mineralogical  classification  t&kea  no  note,  so 
k»ng  as  they  agree,  which  they  often  do,  in  mineral  com- 
position; whereas  a  natural  system  would  at  once  place 
them  in  distinct  and  widely  separated  classes. 

We  will  now  pass  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  exam- 
ples of  the  three  classes  of  crystalline  rocks. 


A. — ^Acidic  Bocks. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  now  in  use  the  rocks  of 
this  class  may  be  grouped  imder  three  heads,  Quartzose  Tra- 
ehyieSj  FeUUmeSt  and  Granites,  All  are  essentially  mixtures  of 
Quartz  and  Orthodase ;  OHgoclase  is  also  frequently  present 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  some  of  the  members  contain 
besides  Mica  and  Hornblende,  sometimes  as  accessories, 
sometimes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  these  minerals 
essential  constituents.* 

Each  of  the  three  families  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  Acidic  rocks  contains  varieties  disting^uished  either  by 
difference  of  texture  or  structure  or  by  slight  variations  in 
mineral  composition.  The  last  consist  mainly  in  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  accessory  minerals  to  the  normal  constituents 
of  the  rock,  and  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  of  geological 
value.  But  we  have  already  hinted,  and  shall  show  more 
fuUy  further  on,  that  the  texture  of  a  crystalline  rock  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it  indicates  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rock  was  formed.  It  is  there- 
fore on  differences  in  texture  and  structure  that  we  shall 
hy  especial  stress. 

To  take  one  instance.  In  the  case  of  the  Trachytes  we 
have  the  following  variations  depending  on  texture  or 
grain: — 

Porphyritic  Trachyte. 
Macro-crystalline  Trachyte. 
Micro-crystalline  Trachyte. 
Orypto-crystalline  Trachyte  or  RhyoliU, 
Olassy  Trachyte  or  Ohidtan. 

*  For  Analyses  of  the  Addie  Bocks,  see  the  table  on  page  49. 
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Other  varieties  depending  on  stnicture 

Vesicular  Trachyte  or  MiUstom  Porphyry. 
Pumiceous  Trachyte  or  Pumice. 
Concretionary  Trachyte  or  PerUU. 
Laminated  Trachyte  or  PhonoUte. 

Now  some  of  these  varieties  are,  as  far  as  external 
characters  go,  so  utterly  unlike  one  another,  that  litholo- 
gically  they  are  separate  rock  species  and  have  received 
distinct  names.  Obsidian  is  glass,  Bhyolite  a  compact 
flinty  stone,  Millstone  Porphyry  a  rough  cavernous  rock, 
and  no  one  would  suspect  from  &e  look  of  these  three  rocks 
that  they  had  anything^  in  common.  But,  for  all  that,  they, 
and  the  other  varieties  named,  are  really  only  the  same 
rock  imder  different  forms.  They  agree  in  ultimate 
chemical  composition  and  are  made  up  of  uie  same  minerals, 
and  each  form  can  be  observed  to  pass  into  the  one  next  to 
it  by  insensible  gradations.  And  when  we  come  to  pass 
from  mere  lithological  classification  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
way  in  which  these  rocks  were  formed,  we  shall  find  that 
the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  was  this.  All  are  rocks 
which  were  once  in  a  melted  state ;  where  the  fused  mass 
was  cooled  quickly,  it  took  the  form  of  a  glass  or  Obsidian ; 
where  the  cooling  was  somewhat  slower  but  yet  not  slow 
enough  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  crystals  of  any  size,  a 
compact  rock,  Hhyolite,  was  the  result ;  and  as  the  rate  of 
cooling  became  less  rapid,  the  rock  became  more  obviously 
crystafiine,  and  the  more  coarsely  grained  varieties  were 
produced.  It  is  very  convenient  to  distinguish  these 
different  forms  by  different  names ;  but  the  student,  when 
he  uses  these  names,  must  carefully  keep  before  his  mind 
that  the  rocks  denoted  by  them  are  in  spite  of  differences 
of  condition  all  Trachytes.  He  may  talk  of  Obsidian,  but 
he  must  always  think  of  it  as  Glassy  Trachyte. 

In  the  case  of  some  crystalline  rocks  we  have  a  perfect 
series  from  the  glassy  to  tiie  most  coarsely  crystalline  form ; 
in  others  the  series  is  not  complete,  some  terms  having  not 
been  observed  to  occur. 

A  0. — QuarhoM  Trachytes, 

The  moro  coarsely  cirstalline  of  these  rocks  consist  of 
ci^'stals  of  Sanidine  and  less  abundantly  of  Oligoclase,  with 
crystals  and  grains  of  Quartz,  embedded  in  a  paste.  Mica, 
and  more  nvely  Hornblende,  occur  in  them  occasionally. 
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The  paste  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  Orthoclase  and  Qtiartz, 
and  is  often  rougli  and  cellular.  The  grain  varies  through 
all  degrees  of  coarseness;  sometimes  the  ciystals  are 
numerous  and  large  enough  to  make  the  rock  porphyritic, 
and  from  this  form  all  gradations  may  be  met  with  down 
to  a  rock  which  may  be  called  micro-ciystalluie.  Where 
the  matrix  is  open  and  cellular,  the  rock  yields  millstones, 
and  has  been  called  Millstone  Porphyry, 

By  a  midual  decrease  in  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  we 
pass  to  me  compact  or  dypto-crystaUine  form  of  Trach3rtey 
which  has  been  called  RhyoUte,  This  rock  is  compact, 
flinty,  and  sometimes  half -glassy  ;  it  is  composed  of  Quartz 
and  Orihoclase  so  intimately  mixed,  that  no  grains  or 
crystals  can  be  detected  except  in  highly  magnified  trans- 
parent slices.  It  is  occasionally  rendered  porphyritic  by 
Uie  presence  of  ciystals  of  Sanidine,  Oligoclase,  Mica,  and 
Quartz. 

The  glassy  form  of  Trachyte  is  called  Obsidian,  This 
rock  has  the  appearance  and  lustre  of  glass,  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  is  usually  of  a  black  or  dark  brown 
colour.  It  has  sometimes  the  look  of  a  true  homogeneous 
glass,  though  even  in  this  case  the  microscope  shows  very 
minute  crystals  in  it;  sometimes  it  becomes  porphyritic 
by  the  presence  of  small  visible  crystals  in  its  glassy 
matrix ;  and  sometimes  it  has  a  vesicular  or  blistered 
strucTture. 

The  next  form  we  have  to  notice  is  Pumice,  a  rough 
glassy  rock,  traversed  in  eveiy  direction  by  cracks  and 
oivities,  and  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  connected,  thread- 
like masses.  It  is  the  hardened  froth  or  foam,  that  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  seething  mass  of  Trachyte  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

The  two  most  important  varieties  depending  on  structure 
are  the  Globular  and  the  Laminated  forms.  In  the  first 
the  rock  is  made  up  of  balls  or  nodules,  often  consisting  of 
concentric  coats  like  an  onion,  and  made  up  of  fibres  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre.  In  the  second  the  rock  has  a  platy 
structure,  so  that  it  may  be  split  into  slabs. 

A  h, — FeUtones, 

The  average  composition  of  Felstone  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Trachyte,  only  the  principal  Felspar  is  the  common 
Orthoclase  instead  of  the  glassy  variety  of  that  mineral 
(Sanidine). 
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The  ^aaey  fonn  of  Felstone  is  known  as  PiUhiUme  or 
RetiniU,  This  is  a  oompaci  resmous  or  half-glafiey  rock, 
with  a  strong  resembhmoe  to  s<^id  pitch,  and  an  imperfectly 
conchcndal  nacture.  Except  that  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  water  it  agrees  closely  in  composition  with 
Felstone  in  some  cases  and  Trachyte  in  others^  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  glassy  form  of  a  Fekitic  or 
Trachytic  rock.  It  therefore  ccmnesponds  to  Obsidian.  As 
in  the  case  of  Obsidian,  microscopic  examination  shows 
that  e^en  the  most  glass-like  forms  of  the  rock  are  full  of 
minute  needle-shaped  ciystals. 

likeObsidian,  Htchstone  becomes  oocasionallyporphyritic 
by  the  presence  in  the  glassy  matrix  of  aystals  or  Gzystal* 
line  grains  of  Felspar,  grains  of  Quartz,  and  8ometime» 
plates  of  Mica. 

Compact  or  ctypto-crystalline  Felstone  is  known  as  Fd^ 
site  rock,  PetranleXy  or  Eurite;  it  is  a  hard,  compact,  flinty- 
looking  rock,  homogeneous  in  texture,  with  a  splintery  or 
sometimes  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture.  The  most 
compact  varieties  resemble  yeiy  closely  Flint  or  Homstone, 
and  hence  the  name  Petrosilex  was  given  to  it,  under  the 
idea  that  it  was  composed  mainly  of  Quartz ;  it  is,  how* 
ever,  really  an  intimate  mixture  of  Silica  and  Orthodase. 

The  term  FeUiU  is  usually  confined  to  aggregates  of 
Quartz  and  Felspar  of  so  dose  and  compact  a  texture,  that 
no  crystals  or  grains  can  be  detected  on  a  fresh  fracture, 
and  whose  composition  can  be  ascertained  only  by  micro- 
scopic examination  and  chemical  analysiB.  This  is  one 
exh*eme  form  of  Felsite  rock;  varieties,  however,  often 
occur  which  become  imperfectly  porphyritic  by  the  appear- 
ance of  separate  crystals  of  Quartz  and  Felspar  in  a 
f  elsitic  matnx. 

By  gradations  of  this  sort,  and  the  gradual  increase'  in 
number  of  the  contained  crystals,  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
important  variety,  Porphyritic  P(dstone,  the  Felsite  Forphyiy 
of  the  Germans.* 

The  paste  of  this  rock  is  identical  with  Felsite  rock 
itself,   oonsisting    of    an    intimate,   compact  mixture    of 

*  The  fint  of  these  termB  Beemfl  a  aabsidiary  accident,   and   the 

preferable  to  the  second  for  the  accidental    character  should   be 

following  reasons.    The  essential  denoted  by  an  adjeotire.    Thus 

fact  abont  the  rock  is  that  it  is  a  we  do  not  call  a  very  tall  person 

Felstone,  the  porphyritic  arrange-  a  Human  Giant,  but  a  Gigantio 

ment  of  its  ccmstitaants  is  merely  Man. 
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Orthoclase,  or  Ortlioclase  and  Oligodase,  witli  Quartz; 
embedded  in  the  paste  are  orystals  or  crystalline  grains  of 
Quartz  ajid  Orthodase,  and  in  some  varieties  of  oanidine, 
Oligodase,  and  occasionally  liica. 

When  the  matrix  is  excessively  f  elsitic  with  a  splinteiy 
fracture,  and  hard  enough  to  stnke  fire  with  steel  and  to 
be  scratched  only  with  difficulty  by  rock  crystal,  the  rock 
is  called  Porphyritic  jETomstane,  A  variety,  whose  matrix 
has  a  dull  and  uneven  fracture  and  is  more  evidently  crys- 
talline than  the  last,  is  the  typical  Forphyriiie  Fehtone, 
When  the  matrix  is  dull  and  earthy,  the  rock  is  known  as 
Porpkyritie  Clay^tone :  tlds  form  is  probably  the  result  of 
deconix)osition.  In  most  Felstone  me  Quartz  is  so  inti- 
mately mixed  up  with  the  Yeispax  as  not  to  be  separately 
recognisable  by  the  eye,  and  where  it  is  separated  out 
it  usually  occurs  in  rounded  lumps ;  one  variety,  however, 
contains  crystals  of  Quartz  embedded  in  a  felsitic  paste. 
This  rock  is  sometimes  called  by  the  objectionable  name  of 
Quartsi  Porphyry  ;  perhaps  JShanite  might  be  used  to  dis- 
tinguish it. 

The  majority  of  the  Felstones  are  compact  rocks,  but 
occasionally  they  show  a  porous  and  vesicular  texture; 
such  occur  in  the  Thuringerwald  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  worked  for  millstones,  mience  their  name  ''millstone- 
porphyry."  It  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  made 
out  whether  the  peculiar  texture  of  these  rocks  is  ori^al, 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  decomposition ;  if  the  first  is  the 
case,  they  would  take  the  same  place  among  the  Felstones 
that  Pumice  occupies  among  the  Trachytes. 

Felstones  also  occur  with  a  globular  concretionary 
structure,  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  similar 
varieties  of  Trachyte. 

Schistose  Felstones,  splitting  into  slabs,  are  also  met 
with,  and  may  be  analogous  to  the  laminated  form  of 
Trachyte.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  many  cases  how 
far  tlus  structure  is  origincd  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  a 
rearrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  after  its  forma- 
tion, by  which  it  had  a  tendency  given  to  it  to  split  into 
slabs.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  many  rocks  have 
had  this  structure,  which  is  known  as  cleavage,  set  up  in 
them  by  being  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

Some  schistose  Felstones  are  imdoubtedly  cleaved,  but 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  corresponding  Trachytic  forms 
it  seems  so  impossible  that  they  can  have  been  subjected 
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to  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  cleavage  that  we 
must  look  on  these  platj  structures  as  originaL* 

A  c» — Granites. 

The  Gh^nite  group  includes  two  principal  varieties^ 
Granite  proper  and  Syenitic  or  Homblendic  Granite. 

Granite. — ^A  coarse  crystalline  mixture  of  Felspar, 
Quartz,  and  Mica.  The  Felspar  and  Quartz  are  mingled 
into  an  aggregate,  through  which  the  Mica  is  strewn  about 
without  any  order  or  arrangement. 

The  Felspar  is  often  all  Orthoclase,  but  many  Gh*aniteB 
contain  Oligoclase  as  well;  the  latter,  however,  is  never 
found  alone.  In  the  Granite  of  the  Moume  Mountains  in 
Ireland,  Professor  Hauephton  found  Albite  '^incrusting 
the  interstices  of  the  Ortnoclase  and  Quartz  in  the  cavities 
of  the  rock,"  and  ''in  the  body  of  the  rock  itself  in  small 
quantities."  f 

The  Quartz  rarely  occurs  crystallised ;  usually  as  glassy 
lumps,  which  £11  up  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals, 
and  are  sometimes  seen  to  have  moulded  themselves  on  the 
latter. 

The  Mica  is  more  usually  the  white  Potash  Mica  than 
the  dark  Magnesian  Mica. 

The  grain  of  Granite  shows  every  degree  of  variety, 
from  dose  and  compact  up  to  excessive  coarseness.  The 
more  finely-grained  varieties  occur  most  plentifully  in 
veins  or  on  the  edges  of  large  masses ;  in  such  cases  we 
frequently  find  the  Granite  to  become  gradually  finer  and 
finer  in  grain,  and  to  lose  its  Mica  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  it  passes  first  into  Elvanite,  and  itien  by  insensible 
gradation  into  a  rock  indistinguishable  from  compact 
Felstone. 

The  large-grained  Granites  usually  owe  their  coarseness 
to  the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  Orthodase  ;  sometimes 
the  latter  contrast  so  strongly  in  size  with  the  other  mate- 
rials as  to  give  the  rock  a  porphyritic  aspect.  In  the 
variety  known    as  Graphic  uranite  the  Crthodase  and 

*  The  rock  called  Halleflinta  hereafter    to    be   deecribed    as 

and  some  other  Bchistose  felspathic  Metamorphic. 
rocks,    which    are   usiially    put  t  Q.oart.  Joum.  Geol.  f^oc.  of 

among  the  Felstones,  seem  to  be  London,    xii.    190  ;     Geological 

unquestionably  altered  rocks,  and  Magazine,  ri.  661. 
must  be  placed  among  the  rocks 
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Quartz  are  arranged  somewliat  in  alternate  plates,  and  the 
latter  penetrates  the  former  in  such  a  way  that  a  section 
perpendicular  to  the  lamina  shows  figures  which  have 
been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 

Variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  and  the 
presence  of  accidental  minerals  give  rise  to  numerous 
varieties  of  Granites,  which  petrologists  have  honoured 
with  distinct  names;  aU  the  principcd  yarieties,  however, 
pas8  into  one  another,  and  none  of  them  seem  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  being  considered  well-marked  rock 
species. 

Syenitic  Granite. — If  the  Mica  of  Oranite  is  accompanied 
or  replaced  by  Hornblende,  the  rock,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  in  use  in  England,  is  called  Syenite.  The 
German  petrographers,  however,  usually  call  such  a  rock 
Syenitic  or  Homblendic  Granite,  and  define  Syenite  to  be 
a  crystalline  compoimd  of  Orthoclase  and  Hornblende.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  connecting  links, 
caused  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Quartz  and 
Mica,  between  Homblendic  Granite  and  the  Syenite  of  the 
Germans. 

Chemical  and  Uineral  identity  of  Acidic  Bocke^- 
The  description  given  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Trachyte  and 
Felstone  point  to  a  strong  resemblance  in  mineral  compo- 
sition and  in  petrological  structure  between  these  two 
rocks.  The  analyses  given  below  confirm  this  idea,  and 
all  the  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  are  in  all 
essential  particulars  one  and  the  same  rock,  and  that  any 
differences  that  do  exist  between  them  are  due  either  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed  or  to 
changes  that  have  been  impressed  upon  them  since  their 
formation.  Granite  again  differs  from  these  two  rocks 
mainly  in  two  respects :  first,  it  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Mica,  a  mineral  which  is,  however,  occa- 
sionally present  in  both  of  them  ;  secondly,  in  Granite  the 
Quartz  usually  occurs  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  easily 
recognised,  while  in  most  of  the  Felstones  and  Trachytes 
it  is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  Felspar  of  the  paste 
as  not  to  be  detected  by  mere  inspection ;  some  of  the 
Quartz  Trachytes,  however,  and  the  variety  of  Felstone 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  Elvanite,  approach  Granite 
in  the  distribution  of  their  Quartz. 

Teztnral  Varieties  pass  into  one  another. — We 
may  say  then,  that,  as  far  as  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition go,  all  the  members  of  the  Acidic  class  of  Cr^^stal- 
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line  rocks  are  almost  identically  the  same,  the  variations 
which  they  show  in  these  two  respects  being  confined 
within  veiy  narrow  limits ;  and  it  is  mainly  on  the  score 
of  texture  that  the  several  species  are  separated  from  one 
another  and  receive  different  names.  And  in  this  respect 
it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  different  forms  can  be 
arranged  in  a  series,  such  as  is  eiven  in  a  tabular  form 
below,  which  shows  the  most  complete  and  gradual  passage 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  At  one  end  stand  the 
coarsely-grained  Gh*anites  and  some  of  the  rougher  forms  of 
Quartz  Trachyte ;  a  little  finer  than  these  are  Mvanite,  For^ 
phyritic  Felstone,  and  ordinary  Qimrtz  Trachyte ;  these  last, 
as  the  grain  becomes  by  degrees  smaller  and  smaller,  pass 
insensibly  into  the  flinty  Felsites  and  Bhyolites ;  at  last, 
by  going  stiU  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  the  perfect 
class  of  Fitchstone  and  Obsidian.  And  this  is  no  mere 
fanciful  arrangement,  it  is  the  very  order  in  which  rocks 
of  this  class  are  often  found  to  occur  in  nature.  The  out- 
side of  a  body  of  crystalline  rock  often  consists  of  a  wall 
of  Fitchstone;  further  in  the  mass  the  rock  gradually 
merges  into  Felsite ;  and  this,  as  we  get  well  into  the  heart 
of  the  mass,  becomes  more  distinctly  crystalline  till  it 
passes  into  one  of  the  coarsely-grained  forms. 

The  fact  just  stated  is  so  full  of  meaning  that  we  have 
thought  it  well  to  place  it  here  before  the  reader,  though 
by  2ood  rights  it  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
Geology  than  Lithology,  and  we  will  further  anticipate  by 
pointing  out  its  meaning.  We  shall  learn  by-and-by 
that  the  ciystaUine  mass  was  once  thrust  in  a  melted  state 
through  the  rocks  which  surround  it ;  the  outside  portions, 
which  touched  the  cold  rocks  on  either  side,  cooled  fastest 
and  assimied  a  glassy  form ;  then  comes  a  space  where  the 
cooling  was  slower,  but  yet  not  slow  enough  to  allow  of 
the  formation  of  distinct  ciystals;  in  the  interior,  from 
which  the  heat  escaped  very  slowly,  there  was  time  enough, 
before  the  mass  cooled,  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  la^ge 
and  numerous  dystals,  and  the  rock  put  on  a  coarsely- 
grained  crystalline  texture. 

That  the  above  explanation  is  true  in  many  cases  there 
can  be  little  doubt :  in  other  cases,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  molten  mass  contained,  when  it  was  poured  out, 
crystals  previously  formed  in  it,  or  derived  from  the 
adjoining  rocks,* 

*  Sorope,  YolconoeB,  pp.  116, 117* 
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Table  showxno  thb  Pamaob  from  tub  GhABtn  into  thb  Coabsblt 

C&T8TALLZNB  FoKXS  OP  THB  AciDIC  RoCKS. 


Qnaitzose 
TmohTtes. 

Felotones. 

GliMPBV  Form  .  ^  .....  ^  r  - 

Obsidian. 

Eetinite. 

Com'D&ct  Form 

Rhpolite. 

FeUite. 

Crystalline  Foims ' 

Granular  and 
ForpJiffritie 
Trachyte. 

Granular  and 

Forphyritie 

FeUtone. 

• 
Coarsely  CryBtalline  Forms. 

1 

Elvanite. 

Homblendie  Granite, 

Orantte. 

B. — Intebmediate  Eocks. 

Of  the  endless  varieties  of  rocks  that  may  be  placed 
under  this  head  the  following  have  been  selected  as  the 
commonest  and  most  typical. 

QuartzleM  Trachytes, — ^These  rocks  consist  of  Sanidine, 
with  or  without  OHgoclase,  embedded  in  a  rough  porous 
felspathic  paste,  usually  of  a  dull  white  or  pale  grey 
colour,  but  occasionally  showing  darker  tints.  The  chief 
varieties  of  the  Quartzless  Trachytes  have  been  distin- 
guished, accordinfi'  to  the  nature  of  their  prevailing  mineral, 
as  Sanidine-Trachyte,  Oligoclase-Trachyte,  and  Sanidine* 
Oligoclase-Trachyte. 

AndesiU  is  a  name  given  to  a  Trachytic  rock  in  the 
Andes.  The  descriptions  given  by  different  petrologists  of 
it  are  very  conflicting,*  but  it  seems  to  be  mainly  an  Oligo- 
clase  Trachyte,  with  a  composition  very  closely  approachmff 
that  of  the  Sanidine-Oligoclase  variety,  though  it  is  doubtfiu 
whether  Sanidine  occurs  in  it.  Zirkel  makes  four  varieties : 
Homblende-Andesite  with  Quartz,  Quartzless  Homblende- 


•  See  Cotta,  Bocks  Classified 
and  Described  (English  Transla- 
tion), p.  191.  Such  discrepancies 
as  tibose  described  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  between  the  aescrip- 
tions  given  by  authors  of  un- 
doubt^  ability  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  same  rock,  are  at  fint  not  a 


little  disheartening.  Bat  they 
will  not  seem  so  startling,  if  we 
reflect  that  no  large  body  of  rock 
has  anythinu^  like  a  uniform  com- 
position, and  that  the  examination 
of  hand-specimens  taken  from 
spots  some  way  apart  may  give 
results  widely  differing  from  each 
other. 
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Andesite,  Angite-Andesite  with  Quartz,  and  Qnartzless 
Angite  Andesite.  The  varieties  oontaining  Quartz,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  a  lower  percentage  of  that  mineral  than 
the  Quartz  Trachytes. 

Domite  is  an  earthy,  friable  rock,  foimd  in  the  district  of 
the  Pay  de  Dome  in  Central  France,  probably  an  altered 
Oligoclase  Trachjrte. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Trachytes  which  have 
received  distinct  names  on  account  of  their  structural  pecu- 
liarities. 

Pearhtane  or  Perlite  is  a  concretionary  form,  in  which  the 
rock  is  made  up  of  irreg^ular  balls  or  spheres,  often  with  a 
concentric  and  radiated  structure.  The  texture  is  often 
imperfectly  glassy,  which  gives  the  surface  of  the  spheroids 
a  pearly  lustre,  whence  the  name. 

Clinkstone  or  PhonoliU  has  a  scaly  or  slaty  structure,  so 
much  so  at  times  that  it  can  be  split  into  slabs  for  roofing. 
It  is  somewhat  poorer  in  Silica  than  the  generality  of  the 
Trachjrtes,  but  it  is  geologically  connected  with  Trachyte. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  forms  analogous  to  these  two 
occur  among  the  Quartzose  Trachytes  and  the  Felstones. 

Some  of  the  Obsidians  and  Pumices  are  the  glassy  and 
frothy  forms  of  Quartzless  Trachytes. 

Minette. — ^This  rock  is  composed  of  an  abundance  of 
Magnesian  Mica  in  a  f  elspathic  paste,  whose  composition 
resembles  very  closely  that  of  Orthoclase.  Plates  of 
Orthoclase  may  be  occasionally  detected,  and  very  rarely 
grains  of  Quartz. 

The  Mica  is  very  plentiful,  quite  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
paste  usually ;  sometimes  this  mineral  is  so  abundant  that 
the  rock  seems  altogether  made  up  of  it.  The  distinguish* 
ing  character  of  this  rock  seems  to  be  its  large  proportion 
of  Mica,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Micaceous  Syenite  and 
other  rocks  composed  of  Orthoclase  and  Mica. 

Syenite  (of  the  Germans). — This  rock  is  defined  to  be  a 
coarsely  crystalline  mixture  of  Orthoclase  and  Hornblende ; 
it  contains  also  a  triclinic  Felspar  (Oligoclase  according  to 
G.  Bose)  veiy  often.  Mica  &equently,  and  occasionally 
some  Quartz. 

The  only  difference  between  Syenite  and  the  Homblendic 
form  of  Granitq  seems  to  be  that  the  former  contains  very 
much  less  Quartz  than  the  latter ;  in  fact,  in  order  to  entitle 
a  rock  to  the  name  of  Syenite  this  mineral  ought  to  occur 
in  such  small  quantity  as  to  be  no  more  than  accessory. 
Syenite  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  rocks 
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of  the  intermediate  class  form  oomiectiiLg  links  between 
those  of  the  Acidic  and  Basic  subdiyisions.  Cases  have 
been  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the  Quartz  gradually 
increases,  and  the  rock  passes  into  an  Homblendic  Granite ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orthodase  has  been  found  to 
disappear  by  degrees,  and  the  rock  to  shade  off  into  a 
Diorite. 

Closely  allied  to  Syenite  is  a  rock  which  has  been  called 
Syenite  Porphyry  by  G.  Eose,  and  Quarhless  Orthodase  Por- 
phyry by  i^kel.  The  two  differ  mainly  in  texture,  Syenite 
being  crystalline  throughout,  while  Syenite  Porphjrry  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  more  or  less  porphyritic,  and  conBists 
of  crystals  of  Orthodase,  Oligoclase,  Hornblende,  and 
Magnesian  Mica,  embedded  in  an  orthoclastic  paste.  It 
would  probably  be  safe  to  look  upon  this  rock  as  a  variety 
of  Syenite,  and  call  it  Forphyritic  Syenite. 

C. — ^Basio  Books. 

The  rocks  of  this  class  may  be  grouped  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

C  a. — Diorites. 

Oligoclase  and  Hornblende. 
Compact  form.     Aphanite. 
Crystalline  form.     Common  Diorite  and  Porphyrite. 

C  h. — Melaphyres, 
OHgoclase  and  Augite.* 

C  e, — Bastdte, 

Labradorite  and  Augite. 
Glassy  form.     Tachylite. 
Compact  form.     Common  Basalt. 
Finely  crystalline  fovm.     Anamesite. 
Coarsely  crystalline  forms.     Bolerite,  Eypersthene  Bock, 
Gdbbro, 
Altered  (?)  form.     Diabase, 

Cd. — Corsite. 
Anorthite  and  Augite  or  Hornblende. 

*  Under  the  head  of  Augite  we      Augite,    certain     other    augitic 
include   here,    besides   common      minerals,  such  as  Diallage. 
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C  a. — DioriU*. 


The  rocks  that  oome  imder  this  head  are  eeBentiallr  mix- 
ture of  Ohgoclaee  and  Horuhlende.  The  Homblenae  ma; 
he  replaced  by  Mica,  generally  Magnesian  Mica.  Quartz 
ie  sometimee  present,  but  the  Quartzless  and  QuartEoae 
fonns  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  so 
that  geologically  no  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them. 

The  Dioritea  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  texture 
under  three  heads : — 

Compact  Diorite  or  Aphanlte. 
GraniUar  iJiorite. 
Porphyritic  Diorite. 

AphmiU  is  a  rock,  corresponding  to  Felsite  among  ^e 
Felatonea,  of  so  closely  gniined  and  even  a  texture  tlutt  no 
crystals  can  he  detec-ted  in  it  by  the  naked  eye ;  a  perfect 
passage  can  be  traced  from  it  into  ordinary  Gnumlar 
Piorite,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  die  compact 
form  of  that  rock.* 

Oranutar  JhoriU  is  the  form  to  which  the  term  Diorite 
alone  is  usually  applied.  It  is  a  mixture  of  cr3^tals  of 
Oligodase  and  Homolende,  coarse  enough  to  allow  of  its 
crystalline  texture  being  readily  rect^nised,  and  fairly 
uniform  in  grain  throughout.  Usually  Oranular  Diorite 
contains  a  larger  percentage  of  Hornblende  than  Felspar, 
and  sometimes  the  former  mineral  so  far  predominatts  as 
to  make  u^  almost  the  whole  of  the  rock. 

Porphi/rttie  Diorittf  differs  from  the  last  variety  in 
having,  as  its  name  implies,  a  porphyritic  texture.  Whereas 
in  Ortuiular  Diorite  no  one  part  of  the  rock  is  more  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  than  the  other,  the  present  form  consists 
of  crystals  set  in  a  compact  paste.  The  paste  is  probably 
Oligoclase,  the  crystals  are  of  the  same  mineral  with  occa- 

*  The  t«nn   Aphanite  ii  not  *  This    ii    the     rock   called 

Mlwijra  DSed  in  the  limited  leoae  I\irpifrilt      hj     Zirkel.       The 

here  MUgned  to  it.    It  inofiea  mune    ia  not  deainble,  on    ic- 

m:iJo  to  in<  liide  all  Baaic  rorka  of  count  of  iU  resGintilance  to  ihe 

hii  (IiiKiiiiiI  cloae  a  texture,  that  objeolioDable    DOun     Porphyry; 

their  iiiinir.il  compodlion  oannut  and  it  haa  bMD  naed  by  diHer- 

bi  IcHmi-'l   hj  mere  inapection.  eiit  authors   in   difiiirent  aennea. 

In  this  niiler  Mniemany  Apha-  till  there   Menu    little  hoi-e  of 

'itea  uri;  tha  compuct  forma  of  ever  tying  it  down  to  a  definite 

1— Baaoltinlkd. 
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sionally  some  of  Hornblende,  which  is  in  some  cases 
replaced  by  Mica.  The  paste  is  sometimes  amygdaloidal. 
The  Quartzless  forms  of  this  rock  are  more  plentiful  than 
the  Quartzose. 

These  three  forms  of  Diorite  correspond  with  the  analo- 
gous yarieties  of  Felstone  thus : — 


Apbanite. 
GruQuliir  Diorife. 
Porphyritic  Diorite. 


Felsite. 

GrHDu-ar  Felstone. 

Porphyritic  Felalone. 


Perfect  passages  exist  from  each  form  into  the  one  next 
to  it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Felstones,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  merely  varieties  of  the  same  rock,  which  have 
assumed  difPerent  textures  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
the  condition  under  which  they  were  formed. 

In  some  rocks,  which  in  other  respects  correspond  with 
Granular  Diorite,  Orthodase  is  sparingly  present.  These 
form  connecting  links,  when  they  are  Quartzless,  between 
Diorite  and  Syenite,  and,  when  they  contain  Quartz,  between 
Diorite  and  Homblendic  Gbranite. 

C  h, — Mehphyres. 

Probably  no  name  has  been  so  ill  used  by  petrographers 
as  that  of  Melaphyr.  It  has  been  employed  by  so  many 
different  authors  in  different  senses  that  by  itself  it  has 
long  ceased  to  bear  any  definite  meaning.  We  may  how- 
ever usefuUy  follow  Zirkel  in  limiting  it  to  rocks  composed 
of  Oligodase  and  Augite  with  some  Magnetite. 

The  grain  of  these  rocks  varies.  They  are  occasionally 
porphyritic,  very  frequently  compact,  and  glassy  varieties 
are  said  to  have  been  observed.  They  are  also  very  often 
vesicular  or  amygdaloidal.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
colour  is  usually  dark. 

C  f , — Basalts, 

The  rocks  grouped  under  this  head  are  essentially  mix* 
tures  of  Labradonte  and  Augite,  or  some  augitic  mineral ; 
they  also  contain  Titanif  erous  Magnetite.  In  some  varieties 
the  Labradorite  is  replaced  by  Nepheline  or  Leucite. 
Olivine  enters  very  generally  into  their  composition,  so 
frequently  indeed  that  by  some  petrologists  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  constituent.  The  Basaltic  rocks 
may  be  grouped  according  to  their  texture  under  the 
heads  of — 
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Tachylite,  or  Basaltic  Glass. 
Common  Basalt,  the  compact  form. 
Anamesite,  or  finely  crystalline  Basalt. 
Dolerite,  or  largely  crystalline  Basalt. 
Gabbro,  or  coarsely  crystalline  Basalt. 

The  most  coarsely  crystalline  members  of  the  Basalt 
group  are  distinguished  as  Gahhro.  In  this  rock  the  Augite 
is  most  commonly  replaced  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  amed 
mineral  Diallage,  and  in  this  case  the  rock  is  often  called 
Diallage  rock.  Gabbro  is  as  a  rule  a  veiy  coarsely-grained 
rock,  closely  resembling  Gh'anite  in  texture,  and  it  holds 
among  the  Basic  rocks  a  place  corresponding  to  that  occu- 
pied by  Granite  in  the  Acidic  class. 

A  Basalitic  rock,  whose  grain  is  not  so  coarse  as  in 
Gabbro,  but  coarse  enough  to  allow  the  constituent 
crystals  to  be  readily  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  is 
called  Dolerite.  Sometimes  Hypersthene  takes  the  place 
of  Augite,  and  the  rock  is  then  known  as  Hypersthene 
rock.  If  the  Labradorite  is  replaced  by  Leucite  we  get 
Leucite  rock. 

In  many  Dolerites  Carbonate  of  lime  and  Iron  are 
present,  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  body  of  the  rock. 
When  in  addition  to  these  minerals  Chlorite  is  also 
present,  the  rock  is  known  as  Diabase,  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Carbonates  and  the  Chlorite 
were  not  present  originally  in  the  rock,  but  have  been 
produced  cifter  its  formation  by  the  alteration  of  some  of 
its  mineral  constituents.  Hence  Diabase  is  probably  only 
an  altered  form  of  Dolerite. 

If  we  suppose  the  grain  of  Dolerite  to  be  so  far  reduced, 
that  we  can  perceive  in  a  general  way  that  the  rock  is 
crystalline  without  being  able  clearly  to  distinguish  its 
constituent  minerals,  we  get  the  variety  called  Anamesite. 

The  rock  generally  known  as  Basalt  is  a  still  more  finely 
grained  form.  This  is  a  dark-coloured,  apparently  homo- 
geneous rock,  with  a  dull  conchoidal  fracture.  So  compact 
is  it  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  as  a  simple 
mineral,  but  chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion prove  it  to  have  the  same  composition  as  Dolerite. 

Even  the  close  Anamesites  and  Basalts  become  occasion- 
ally porphjrritic  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  grains  or 
ciystals  of  Olivine,  Labradorite,  Augite,  and  Magnetite. 
The  first  mineral  is  said  to  occur  more  commouly  in  Ba&ult 
than  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  Basaltic  family. 
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Both  Dolerite,  Anamesite^  and  Basalt  put  on  slaggy, 
fesicolar,  and  amygdaloidal  forms. 

The  last  term  in  the  series  is  furnished  by  the  elassy 
fonn  known  as  TaehyliU,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Basalt  as  Fitchstone  does  to  Felsite.  That  Tachylite  is 
only  glassy  Basalt  is  proved  by  numerous  instances  in 
which  a  passage  can  be  traced  from  one  into  the  other. 
P^fessor  A.  Geikie,  in  describing  the  Basaltic  veins  of 
the  Island  of  Eigg,  says,  ''  towards  the  edge  of  the  vein 
the  grain  of  the  rock  is  usually  very  close,  passing  some- 
times through  various  stages  of  flinty  Basalt  into  bright, 
black,  lustrous  Tachvlite."* 


C  d, — Cartite, 

The  rocks  in  which  Anorthite  has  been  recognised  as  a 
constituent  mineral  are  as  yet  but  few.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  the  so-called  Orbicular  Diorite  of  Corsica,  but,  as 
this  is  not  a  Diorite  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
tenn,  it  will  be  better  to  call  it  Corsite  or  Napoleonite. 

The  rock  is  a  granular  mixture  of  Anorthite,  Horn- 
blende, and  a  little  Quartz. 

The  most  noticeable  variety  occurs  in  Corsica ;  the  rock 
there  is  made  up  of  balls  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter;  each  has  a  central  kernel  composed  either  of 
the  Felspar  or  of  Hornblende,  and  round  this  there  wrap 
concentric  coats  first  of  one  mineral  and  then  of  the  other, 
so  that  a  cross  section  shows  rings  alternately  of  a  dark 
and  light  colour.  Such  a  structure  is  called  Concretionary, 
and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Cr^^staUine  rocks  espe- 
cially of  the  Basic  class.  Other  rocks  are  known  havmg 
the  same  composition  as  Corsite,  but  without  concre- 
tionary structure. 

For  an  account  of  another  rock  consisting  of  Anorthite 
and  Hornblende  or  Augite  see  Chapter  YII. 

The  above  are  all  the  Crystalline  rocks  we  shall  be  oon- 
oemed  with  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Foliated  and 
Schistose  rocks  we  shall  defer  till  the  chapter  on  Metamor- 
phism. 

We  add  a  table  showing  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  Crystalline  rocks. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G^I.  Soc.  of  London,  xxvii.  299. 
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SECTION  VI.— NON-CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  great  diyision  in  onr 
lithological  classification,  namelj  the  Non-dystalline 
Kocks. 

Teactnre. — ^Under  the  head  of  texture  we  may  notice 
that  the  binding  cement  in  these  rocks  maj  be  soft  or 
small  in  quantity,  in  which  case  the  rock  is  crumbly  and 
friable;  or  it  may  be  hard  and  plentiful,  when  the  rock 
will  be^rm  and  solid. 

According  to  the  size  of  their  partides  these  rocks  may 
be  subdivided  into  Coars$ly-grain$d,  Finely-grained,  and 
Closely-grained  or  Compact. 

In  some  coarsely-grained  rocks  limips,  sensibly  larger 
than  the  majority  of  the  particles,  are  scattered  through  the 
body  of  the  rock.  8uch  are  called  Conglomerates  or  Fudding- 
stones,  when  the  larger  portions  are  rounded ;  and  Breccias, 
when  they  are  angular. 

Subdivinons  of  the  Non-orystalline  Boeki. — The 
composition  of  the  Non-crystalline  rocks  is  far  less  complex 
than  that  of  the  Cr3rstalline  rocks,  and  their  classification 
hence  becomes  an  easier  matter.  The  great  mass  of  them 
are  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  minerals,  Quartz, 
day,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  Carbon,  and  they  f  aU  naturally 
into  four  groups,  according  as  their  prevailing  ingredient 
is  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  of  these,  and  their 
classification  will  be  as  follows : — 

\st  Class, — Arenaceous  or  Sandy  Rocks,  Composed  mainly 
of  rounded  or  broken  grains  of  Quartz.  The  cement  may 
be  either  siliceous,  ar^llaoeous,  calcareous,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  these  three  substances. 

2nd  Class, — Argillaceous  or  CUxyey  Rocks.  Pure  Clay, 
which  is  the  main  constituent  of  rocks  of  this  Clay,  is  a 
hydrated  bisilicate  of  Alumina.  Besides  day  the  majority 
of  the  Argillaceous  rocks  contain  mixtures  of  Sand,  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  and  other  minerals. 

3rrf  Class, — Calcareous  Rocks  or  Limestones,  Comjwsed 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  admixtures  of  Sand,  day,  and 
other  matters. 

Ath  Class. —  Carbonaceous  Rocks,  Composed  of  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen,  witn  earthy  admix- 
tures. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  no  hard  lines  can 
be  drawn  between  these  classes^  since  all  sorts  of  inter- 
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mediate  forms  oocur.  Thus  for  instance  there  are  many 
rucks  containing  both  Sand  and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  which 
might  be  placed  indifferently  in  the  Ist  dass  as  Calcareous 
Sandstones,  or  in  the  3rd  as  Sandy  limestones ;  but  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  Non-dystaUine  rocks,  either 
Sand,  Clay,  or  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  present  in  so  much 
larger  quantity  than  any  other  ingredient,  that  we  are 
justified  in  establishing  the  subdivisions  just  given,  and 
able  without  any  difficulty  to  decide  in  which  of  them  a 
g:iven  rock  ought  to  be  placed. 

We  may  now  notice  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
each  dass  of  the  Non-czystalline  rocks. 

1. — ^Akefaceous  or  Sai^dy  Eoces. 

A  mass  of  more  or  less  rounded  grains  of  Quartz,  not 
bound  together  by  any  cement,  constitutes  Sand, 

Hod  Sand  is  a  term  applied  to  masses  of  Sand  which 
hold  together  sufficiently  to  stand  up  in  natural  rocks, 
but  are  not  firm  enough  to  yield  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  Quartz  grains  are  firmly  bound  together  in 
any  way,  we  get  a  strong  rock  and  call  it  Sandstone.  The 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  those  rocks  in  which  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  size  among  the  grains.  In 
most  cases  the  solidity  of  the  rock  is  due  to  a  cement, 
vrhich  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  grains  and  binds 
them  together.  If  this  cement  be  Carbonate  of  Lime,  the 
rock  is  called  a  Calcareous  Sandstone  ;  if  Quartzose,  a  SUi- 
eeous  Sandstone,  Yeiy  siliceous  Sandstones  with  an  even 
close  grain  are  called  Cank^  Cankstone,  or  Galliard.  Many 
Sandstones  also  contain  Clay :  such  are  called  Argillaceous 
Sandstones.  Sandstones  containing  recognisable  bits  of 
Felspar  are  called  Felspathie  Sandstones.  Sandstones  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  are  distin- 
guished as  Ferruginous  or  Rusty ;  they  are  red,  brown,  or 
yellow  in  colour  (see  p.  18). 

If  some  of  the  particles  of  a  sandy  rock  are  larger  than 
others,  so  that  a  freshly  broken  surface  has  a  rough,  gritty 
feel,  liie  rock  is  called  a  Grit  or  Gritstone.  The  term 
however  is  not  generally  applied  to  friable  sandy  nick**, 
however  coarse  tney  may  be,  but  is  restricted  to  those 
which  are  hard  eaidfirm. 

When  a  sandy  rock  contains  pebbles  of  Quartz  or 
Quartzose  rock  embedded  in  a  finer  ground-mass  of  Sand, 
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it  forms  a  Siliceous  or  Quarttoae  CanglofMrafs,  The  adjectiye 
is  Teiy  generally  dropped  and  the  rock  styled  siinply  a 
Conglomerate,  because  me  pebblee  of  a  great  majority  of 
Conglomerates  are  Quartz ;  the  reasons  for  this  being,  first, 
that  Quartz  is  a  substance  yeiy  plentiful  in  the  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  secondly,  that  on  account  of  its  great 
hardness  it  is  able  to  survive  in  pebbles  of  considerable 
size  wear  and  tear  that  grinds  softer  substances  to  powder. 
The  rounded  lumps  in  Conglomerates  are  of  all  sizes  from 
small  pebbles  up  to  blocks  some  feet  in  diameter.  In 
some  cases  the  pebbles  of  a  Quartzose  Conglomerate  are 
cemented  together  by  substances  other  than  Quartz,  such 
as  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Some  other  Quartzose  rocks  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Metamorphic  Bocks. 

The  grains  of  a  rock  that  is  decidedly  sandy  will  scratch 
glass,  and  this  test,  which  however  it  is  seldom  necessaiy 
to  apply,  may  be  used  when  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
composition  of  the  rock.  When  the  Quartzose  element  is 
disguised  by  the  presence  of  a  large  mixture  of  a  softer 
substance  such  as  Clay,  the  rock  may  be  poimded,  and  the 
powder  drawn  with  pressure  between  the  finger  and  a 
plate  of  glass ;  any  Quartz  grains  that  may  be  present  will 
then  make  scratches. 

2. — ^ABGILLAOEOTrS  OB  CuLYET  BOCES. 

Clay,  the  main  ingredient  of  these  rocks,  is  a  mineral  we 
have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice.  It  has  been  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  decomposition  of  a  Potash  or 
Soda  Felspar,  and  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  mineral,  but  should  rather  be  called  a  product 
of  decomposition.  Li  ordinary  parlance  any  substance  that 
can  be  worked  up  with  water,  so  as  to  become  plastic  or 
capable  of  being  moidded,  is  styled  Clay ;  and  in  this  wide 
sense  Clays,  as  might  be  expected,  show  considerable 
differences  in  composition.  But  if  we  separate  from  any 
clayey  substance  the  mechanically  mixed  impurities,  the 
residue  will  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  Alumina;  and  it  is  to 
the  fact  that  Clay  contains  water  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  that  its  plasticity  is  due.  Chemists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  about  the  composition  of  pure  Clays,  and  it 
is  likely  that  there  are  several  varieties  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  proportion  of  silica  and  the  amount  of  water 
they  contain.      Many  Clays  however  approximate  yeiy 
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closely  to  a  Hjdrated  Bisilicate  of  Alumina,  with  the 
fonnula — 

2SiO„Al80,+2H,0. 

or         Silica 46*6 

Alumina        •        •        •        .     39*5 
Water 13*9 

The  nearest  approach  to  pure  Clay  is  Kaolin  or  China 
Cloff,  The  natimil  deposits  contain  grains  of  Band, 
plates  of  Mica,  and  other  impurities;  and  when  these 
are  washed  out  there  remains  a  pure  white  plastic 
Clay,  used  for  making  porcelain  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
pottery. 

Pipe  Clay  is  a  similar  white  pure  Clay,  which  shrinks  too 
much  £rom  heat  to  be  available  for  pottery  purposes.  It 
is  important  that  both  China  Clay  and  Hpe  Clay  should 
be  free  from  Iron,  which  acts  as  a  flux  and  causes  the  Clay 
to  melt  instead  of  baking  in  the  furnaces. 

Pot  Clays  are  less  pure  than  China  Clay,  and  the  ware 
made  from  them  is  coloured  and  coarser:  all  that  is 
required  of  them,  is  that  they  should  form  with  water  a 
plastic  mass,  and  be  capable  of  baking. 

Still  coarser  Clays  serve  for  Brick  Clays;  the  finer  varie- 
ties, consisting  of  a  very  finely  divided  and  intimate  mixture 
of  Clay  and  Sand,  are  called  Brick  Earth,  Brick  Clays 
should  not  contain  too  much  Iron,  but  a  moderate  quantity 
of  the  Protoxide  is  said  to  give  strength  and  hardness  to 
bricks. 

Fire  Clays  are  varieties  which  will  stand  intense  heat 
without  melting.  They  must  be  free  from  alkalies,  alka- 
line earths,  and  iron,  which  act  as  fluxes.  Fire  Clays 
always  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Silica  than  is 
necessary  to  form  a  Bisilicate ;  part  of  this  certainly  in  some 
cases  exists  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  partly  as  insoluble 
and  partly  as  colloidal  Silica.  The  Clay  for  instance 
whose  analysis  is  given  below  contains  Silica  in  both  these 
states,  while  the  residue  is  very  nearly  a  Hydrated  Bisili- 
cate : — * 

Silica  as  Sand 56*95 

Silica  soluble  in  hot  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda      1*39 

•  See  Crookes  and  Bohrig,  Metallurgy,  i.  214,  for  further 
HetalluTgy,  ill.  p.  559,  and  Percy,      detaiU  of  Fire  Clay. 
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Besidue  after  the  above  Silica  is  removed — 


Silica  . 

Alumina 

lion,  Seaqnioxide 

lime  . 

Magnesia    • 

Potash 

Water 


45-30 
3408 
3-27 
0-87 
114 
3-05 
12-29 


The  following  analyses  will  show  the  average  composi- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  Clay : — * 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

W 

(«) 

Silica » 

49-44 

46-S8 

66-68 

46-32 

6510 

Almnina 

34-26 

38-04 

26*08 

39-74 

22-22 

lion  Oxide'.  •  •  • 

7-74 

1-04 

1-26 

0-27 

1-92 

limo    

1-48 

1-20 

0-84 

0-36 

0-14 

Maffiieflift    .  •  • 

1-94 

trace 

trace 

0-44 

0*18 

Water 

6-14 

13-57 

6-14 

12-67 

9-86 

(1^  Common  Pottery  Clay^  will  not  stand  heat. 
(2)  Best  Potteiy  Cla^,  burning  white. 
f3)  Coarse  sandy  China  Clay. 
4^  Best  Kaolin. 
[5)  Fire  Clay,  Stourbridge. 

Loam  is  a  mixture  of  Clay  and  Sand,  the  latter  being" 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  aUow  of  water  percolating 
through  the  mass  and  to  prevent  its  binding  together. 
Clayey  rocks  which  split  into  layers  or  beds  are  called 
Shale;  Bind^  Blue-hind,  Plate,  Shiver  are  other  names 
applied  by  miners  to  l^e  same  rock.     Shales  containing 

*  See  also  Catalogue  of  Speci-      Museum  of  Practical   Gtoology, 
menfl  of  the  Clays  and  Piastio      London.    G.  W.  Maw. 
Strata  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  Iron  Pjrrites  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  Alum,  and  are  called  Alum  Shales*  When 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Sand  present,  the  rock  is  called 
Arenaceous  or  Sandy  ShdUj  or  SUne  Bind,  or  Bock  Bind. 
These  forms  peus  gradually  into  Argillaceous  Sandstones 
and  common  Sandstone.  Shales  stained  dark  by  vegetable 
matter  are  called  Carbonaceous  Shale,  BasSj  or  Bait,  When 
such  Shales  contain  a 'sufficient  quantity  of  bituminous 
matter  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Paraffin  they  are 
called  Oil  Shales,  Such  Shales  pass  gradually  into  Cannel 
Coal  occasionally.  The  streak  of  Oil  Shales  is  usually  brown. 

Mudstone  is  a  convenient  name  for  clayey  rocks  that  have 
the  appecu-ance  of  partially  hardened  masses  of  sandy  mud. 

Marl  is  Clay  containing  Carbonate  of  Lime ;  if  the  rock 
splits  into  plates,  it  is  called  Marl  Slate. 

Other  clayey  rocks  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Metamorphic  Bocks. 

When  Clay  is  present  to  any  extent  in  rocks,  they  give 
out  an  earthy  smell  when  breathed  upon.  Even  the 
hardest  clayey  rocks  can  be  worked  down  by  pounding  or 
grinding  them  with  water  into  a  more  or  less  doughy  and 
plastic  mass. 

3. — ^Calcabeous  Eocks  ob  Limestones. 

Most  varieties  of  this  class  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  clayey,  sandy,  and 
other  impurities. 

ChiUk  is  a  white  Limestone,  usually  soft,  containing 
sometimes  as  much  as  94  to  98  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime.  The  more  clayey  varieties  go  by  the  name  of  Chalk 
Marl, 

Some  other  Limestones  are  as  pure  as  Chalk;  thus 
some  specimens  of  the  Mountain  limestone  contain  only 
4  per  cent,  of  impurities.  But  in  the  majority  of  Lime- 
stones foreigpi  matters  are  present  to  a  large  extent. 
When  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  Clay,  the  rock 
is  called  an  Argillaceous  Limestone,  The  Lime  obtained  by 
burning  some  Argillaceous  Limestone  forms  a  mortar  that 
sets  under  water :  such  are  called  Mydraulie  Limestones,\ 

Limestones  containing  a  larg^  siliceous  element  are  called 
Siliceous  Limestones.     When  the  calcareous  part  of  such 

*  Roflooe,  Elementary  Leasons      Technology,  and    Watts's  Die- 
in  Chemistnr,  p.  208.  tionary  of  GhemiBtry,  Ait.  *'  Si- 
t  See     Wagner's     Chemical      U<»tea  of  Oalcium." 
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rocks  lias  been  dissolved  out  by  the  action  of  water,  a  sort 
of  siliceous  skeleton  is  left  called  RottemUme.  Passages 
sometimes  occur  from  Calcareous  8andstones  into  Lime- 
stone, and  the  intermediate  forms  are  called  locally  Cam- 
stones,  Some  Comstones  contain  so  much  more  Carbonate 
of  Lime  than  Sand  that  they  are  burnt  for  Lime  in  dis- 
tricts where  purer  Limestones  are  not  easily  obtained. 

Limestones  stained  a  dark  colour  by  decomposed  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  are  called  Carhonaeeous  or  Biiumimms 
Limestone:  such  rocks  often  give  oft  a  fetid  smell  when 
struck  by  the  hammer,  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  Fetid 
Limestone  or  Stinkstone. 

Limestones  occasionally  put  on  a  conglomeratic  or  brec- 
ciated  form,  and  contain  pebbles  or  angular  fragments  of 
Quartz  or  other  rocks. 

A  Limestone  hard  and  dose  grained  enough  to  take  a 
polish  is  called  Marble.  Some  of  the  so-callea  Marbles  of 
commerce  however  are  not  Calcareous  rocks  at  alL 

Magnesian  Limestones, — These  rocks,  which  are  mainly 
made  up  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
are  called  Magnenan  Limestones  or  Dolomites.  Usually 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  these  two  terms ;  they  are 
used,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  if  they 
were  only  two  different  names  for  the  scune  rock.  Possibly, 
however,  at  least  three  distinguishable  varieties  of  mag- 
nesio-calcareous  rocks  exist,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to 
restrict  one  of  these  terms  to  one  form  and  the  other  to 
another. 

Whether  the  carbonates  exist  in  the  rocks  we  are  con- 
sidering in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  or  of  chemical 
combination,  is  not  certainly  known.  Both  Forchhammer* 
and  Karsten  found  that  certain  Magnesian  Limestones  could 
be  separated  into  two  parts.  One,  which  was  soluble  in 
cold  acetic  add,  had  the  following  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .     97' 13 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  2 '87 

When  this  portion  had  been  dissolved  out,  there  remained 
an  insoluble  granular  residue  having  the  composition — 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .     53*38 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  41*421 

*  Bischof^  Ghemical  Geology,  the  ooncliuion  arrtyed  at  is  very 

ii.  49.  approzimatiTely,    but     not    ex- 

t  Sterry  Hunt   has   rm>eated  acUy,  oorreot--Silliiiian'a  Jooxn. 

these  experiments^  and  flnos  that  2nd  ser.  xzviii.  180. 
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The  facts  that  the  latter  portion  has  nearly  the  theo- 
retical composition  of  a  double  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Mag- 
nesia, and  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  chemical  compound.  But  insensibility 
to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  is  a  lact  whose  value  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  since  the  time  when  the  experiments 
were  made,  for  it  has  been  lately  shown,  that  the  behavioui 
of  this  add  towards  carbonates  varies  veiy  considerably 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them.* 

We  cannot  say  positively,  therefore,  whether  the  insoluble 
residue  of  the  limestones  operated  on  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound or  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  carbonates.  The 
insoluble  portion  has,  however,  the  same  composition  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  Bitter  Spar,  and,  like  it,  is  not  acted  on 
by  cold  acetic  acid :  it  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
probably  Bitter  Spar ;  and,  in  speaking  of  it  thus,  we  do 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  chemical 
compound  or  not,  for  this  is  a  point  respecting  Bitter  Spar 
which  is  equally  open  to  question.  There  is,  then,  proba- 
bly, one  form  of  magnesio-calcareous  rock  consistmg  of 
Bitter  Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Other  rocks  of  the 
same  family  contain,  perhaps,  no  soluble  portion,  and  con- 
sist essentially  of  Bitter  Spcu- ;  and  there  may  be  others 
wholly  soluble,  consisting  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia.  If  mis  be  so,  the  following  nomencla- 
ture may  be  usefully  employed : — 

Dolomite^  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  Bitter  Spar. 
Dohmitic  Lime^tons,  a  rock  which  is  essentially  a  mixture 

of  Bitter  Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  of  Bitter 

Spar  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Ifagnesian  Limestone ^  a  rock  which  is  essentially  a  mixture 

of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

In  nature  all  these  rocks  contain  frequently  large  quan- 
tities of  sandy  and  clayey  impurities,  which  give  rise  to 
sandy  or  marly  varieties. 

There  are  other  calcareous  rocks  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  above  forms. 
These  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Metamorphism. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  compounds  of  Lime  we 
may  mention  that  Gypsum  frequently  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  rock  masses. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Thorpe,  for  calling  my  attention 
to  thisiact. 
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Limestone  rockB  may  be  readily  recognised  by  touching 
them  with  a  little  dilute  acid,  when  they  will  effervesce,  the 
escape  of  gas  being  more  plentiful  as  the  rock  is  more 
pure.  If  the  Limestone  be  powdered  and  dissolved  in 
acid,  acid  being  added  in  small  quantities  till  effervescence 
ceases,  any  sandy  and  clayey  impurities  wiU  remain  behind, 
and  by  filtering  and  drying  Uie  residue  its  composition 
may  be  roughly  determined.  If  clayey,  it  will  work  up 
into  a  plastic  mass  with  water,  and  g^ve  out  an  earthy 
odour  when  breathed  upon ;  if  sandy,  its  particles  wiU 
scratch  glass.  In  practice  however  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  take  all  this  trouble ;  Limestones  are  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  even  with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  hammer,  and 
have  a  look  which  is  soon  recognised  after  a  little  experi- 
ence. They  are  also  dissolved  away  by  rain-water,  and 
their  exposed  surface  has  a  cavernous  and  worn  shape,  not 
easily  described  in  words,  though  to  get  to  know  the  look  of 
it  is  easy.  By  such  signs  the  practical  geologist  soon  learns 
to  recog^se  a  Limestone ;  he  may  distinguish  the  earthy 
varieties  by  their  smell  when  breathed  upon,  and  in  any 
sandy  forms  grains  of  Quartz  can  generally  be  detected 
with  a  pocket  lens  on  a  freshly  broken  surface,  or  will  be 
seen  sticking  up  on  a  weathered  face. 

Magnesian  Limestones,  which  approach  Dolomite  in 
composition,  effervesce  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  with  cold  adds ; 
readily,  when  powdered,  in  warm  acid.  When  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia  is  present  in  quantities  smaller  than  in  Dolo- 
mite, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  chemical  analysis  to 
be  sure  of  its  presence ;  very  often  however  even  in  such 
cases  the  rock  contains  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  coated 
with  crystals  of  Bitter  Spar,  and  these  may  be  distinguished 
from  Calcite  by  their  feeble  effervescence  with  acids,  and 
by  their  faces  being  frequently  curved  and  somewhat 
pearly  in  liistre.  By  these  tests  we  can  sometimes  form  a 
fair  guess  that  a  Limestone  is  Magnesian;  frequently, 
however,  nothing  short  of  analysis  will  settle  the  point. 

Gypsum  will  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  is  soft  enough 
to  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail.  These  tests  and  a 
little  acquaintance  with  specimens  will  enable  the  student 
to  recognise  it. 

4. — Cabbonaceotts  Books. 

There  are  only  two  varieties  sufficiently  common  to  de- 
serve notice  here,  Coal  and  Graphite. 

Coal  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.    In 
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composition  it  differs  from  woody  fibre  only  in  containing 
a  larger  percentage  of  Carbon  and  a  smaller  percentage  of 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

The  following  table  giyes  tHe  average  composition  of 
woody  fibre  and  peat  and  of  the  different  kincLs  of  Coal, 
and  shows  how  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen  we  pass,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  to  a  sub- 
stance in  which  scarcely  anything  but  Carbon  is  left. 


Wood 
Peat 


Coal  from  £om60     ....    54*31 


lignite  . . . . 
Gannel  Coal 


SpllntCoal    

Ramaley  Steam  Coal  . . 
Hutton  Seam  HoiueCoa] 


Anthracite 


CarbozL 

Hydro- 

47-89 

6-07 
6-6 

54.1 

54-31 

603 

69-3 

6-6 

66*4 

7-64 

76-68 

6-50 

80-68 

4*9 

84-28 

6-62 

91-44 

3-46 

OxygezL 


Nitro- 
gen. 


43-11 


0-73 


40*1 
24-22        0-98 


26-3 


10*28 
8*33 
8-44 
6-22 
2-68 


1-36 


M3 
1-66 
2-07 
0-21 


Aah,  ftc 


320 

4-6  to  10-0 
16*46 

0*8  to  47-2 
13*82 


6*46 
3*69 
1.89 
2*31 


The  gradual  transition  from  Wood,  which  is  about  half 
Carbon,  to  Anthracite,  which  is  nearly  all  Carbon,  is  shown 
stiU  more  clearly  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  Dr. 
Pen^s  "  Metallurgy,"  in  which  the  total  amount  of  Carbon 
in  each  variety  is  reckoned  as  100,  and  the  Nitrogen  and 
Ash  are  neglected. 


j 


Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Tenyard  Coal  of  South  Staffordshire . 

Tyne  Steam  Coal 

Pentrefelin  Coal 

Anthracite 


1  Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

1 
Oxygen.  ! 

1 

100 

1218 

83-07 

100 

9*86 

66-67 

100 

8-37 

42-42 

100 

6-12 

21*23 

100 

6-91 

18-32 

100 

4*76 

6*28  ; 

100 

2*84 

1-74    ! 

i 
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BesidM  tfaiB  Tesemblanoe  in  chemical  compositioii  to 
woody  fibre,  microscopic  examination  {reqnentlj  shows  in 
Coal  portions  still  Tetaining  the  cfaaracteristic  texture  of 
plants  and  other  traces  of  vegetable  remains. 

On  such  general  grounds  the  ve^table  origin  of  Coal 
has  been  for  a  long  time  universally  admitt^  and  this 
view  has  been  of  late  years  materially  strengthened  and 
rendered  more  definite  by  the  discovery  of  ute  fact  that 
some  Coals  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  spores  and 
spore-cases  of  plants  dosely  allied  to  the  modem  Club- 
mosses.  In  the  ciyptogamic  or  flowerless  plants  multipli- 
cation is  effected  by  bodies  called  Spores,  which  correspond, 
as  far  as  their  ultimate  products  are  concerned,  to  the 
seeds  of  flowering  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  known  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  spores,  mieroeporet  or  littie  spores, 
and  fnacrodpores  or  hu^  spores,  the  first  producing  the 
fertilising  matter,  and  the  second  developing  ovules  or 

ferms.  in  the  common  Club-moss  one  kind  of  spores  only 
as  been  observed,  and  its  mode  of  reproduction  is  not 
understood.  The  spores  are  contained  in  bags  called 
Sporangia  or  Spore-eagea.  In  some  Club-mosses  and  Horse- 
tails the  sporangia  are  placed  within  cones  or  spikes, 
consisting  of  scales  or  leaves  overlapping  each  other,  and 
the  sporangia  are  lodged  in  the  spaces  between  the  scales. 
Now  among  the  commonest  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
strata  among  which  Coal  occurs  is  one  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  LepidoHrobus,  In  external  appearance  it  resembles 
strongly  the  spikes  of  the  modem  Qub-mose.  Dr.  Hooker* 
obtained  specimens  of  these  cones  with  the  internal  struc- 
ture preserved,  and  showed  that  they  consisted  of  scales 
supporting  sporangia,  which  contained  spores  marked  with 
a  tnradiate  ridge  on  their  imder  side.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  scales,  the  attachment  of  the  sporangia,  and  the  shape 
and  markings  of  the  spores,  these  cones  coirespond  with 
those  of  the  Club-moss.  Dr.  Bobert  Brown  f  afterwards 
described  a  fossil  cone  called  by  hinn  Triplospor%te$y  which 
agrees  with  a  modem  lycopodiaceous  plant,  SelagineUa,  in 
containing  both  larg^e  and  small  spores,  the  microspores 
being  found  in  both  genera  on  the  middle  and  upper  scales 
of  the  cone,  and  the  macrospores  on  those  of  the  lower  por- 
tion.   Mr.  CarruthersI  has  since  examined  another  fossil 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological         f  Trantactaoni    linnean    80- 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,      ciety,  xx.  469  (1861). 
voL  ii.  part  2,  p.  440  (1848).  |  Oeol.Mag.iL4dl;  yi.151,289. 
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oone,  which  he  has  named  FUmingitei,  the  sporangia  of  which 
show  a  triradiate  marking  on  their  underside,  and  agree 
with  those  of  Lepidostrobus  in  containing  only  microspores. 

Now,  as  far  back  as  1840,  Professor  Morris  fig^ured  some 
small  bodies  found  in  the  coal  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  unaware.*  These 
bodies  agree  so  exaotlj  in  shape,  size,  and  the  triradiate 
marking  with  the  spores  or  spore-cases  detected  by  Hooker, 
Brown,  and  Carruthers  in  the  cones  just  described,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  shed  from  one 
or  other  of  them,  and  the  coal  in  question  is  certainly  made 
up  in  part  at  least  of  the  spores  of  a  lycopodiaceous 
plant.  Similar  bodies  have  been  observed  by  i^rofessors 
Balfour  and  Huxley,  Mr.  Binney,  and  others,  in  other 
beds  of  Coal,  and  in  some  cases,  the  Better  Bed  of  Brad- 
ford for  instance,  the  seam  is  idmost  entirely  made  up  of 
them.  The  plant  to  which  Zepidostrobm  belonged  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  beds  associated  with  Coal ;  it  is 
called  Lepidodrndran,  and  specimens  of  it  with  the  cones 
att€u^hed  to  the  branches  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  can  now,  then,  go  further  than  the  general  statement 
that  Coal  is  of  vegetable  origin ;  we  know  that  among  the 
plants  which  contributed  to  its  formation  one  of  the  com- 
monest was  a  close  ally  of  our  present  Club-moss,  and  that, 
in  some  oases  at  least,  it  was  tne  spores  of  that  plant  that 
furnished  nearly  all  Ihe  material  of  the  fossil  fuel.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  spores  of  the  Club-moss  are  so 
highly  inflammable  that  they  are  eminently  suited  to  give 
rise  to  a  combustible  substance  like  Coal. 

There  is  one  other  Httle  point  to  which  we  may  call 
attention,  because  it  shows  that  a  mass  of  the  spores  of  Lyoo- 
podium  is  in  other  respects  well  fitted  to  give  rise  to  a  sub- 
stance like  Coal.  Dr.  J.  Stenhouse  remarks,!  that,  while  the 
amount  of  Nitrogen  in  Coal,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  Ammonia  which  it  yields  when  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation,  is  very  large,  the  stems  and  trunks  of  trees, 
when  they  undergo  the  same  process,  yield  scarcely  any 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matters.  These  parts  of  plantis 
therefore  do  not  seem  the  right  material  to  g^ve  rise  to 
Coal.  Both  Lycopodium-spores,  however,  and  Feat 
yielded  large  quantities  of  Ammonia  when  destructively 

*  In  Prof.  Prestwick's  Paper      2nd  series,  vol.  v.  plate  xzxviii 
on    the    Oeology  of    Coalbrook      figs.  8 — 11. 
Dale^  TraasactionB   Geol.    Soo.,  t  Phil.  Tranaactioat,  1850,  pp. 

54,  66,  69. 
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distilled,  and  they  are  therefore  a  much  more  likely  source 
to  look  to.  Peat,  however,  and  apparently  Lycopodium- 
Bpores,  did  not  yield  Aniline,  Quiniline,  Ficoline,  and  other 
bases  so  abundantly  furnished  by  Coal,  but  a  distinct  group 
of  bases  in  their  place;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
plants  which  furnished  the  material  of  Coal,  though  they 
were  closely  allied,  were  not  identical  with  the  modem 
Club-moss  and  the  plants  out  of  which  our  Peat  is  formed, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bases  yielded  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  plants  are  different  in  different 
plants. 

The  amount  of  spores  necessary  to  form  a  seam  of  Coal 
is  so  enormous,  tliat  some  little  hesitation  may  be  felt  at 
first  in  accepting  the  view  that  some  Coals  are  made  up 
of  little  else  but  these  minute  bodies.  Large  accumula- 
tions, however,  of  vegetable  matter  of  a  similar  character 
have  been  observed  in  recent  times.  Dr.  John  Davy  de- 
scribes a  shower  of  a  ''  sulphurous  substance "  in  Inver- 
ness-shire in  1858.*  The  ** sulphurous  substance"  was 
found  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  Fir  (Pinus  syhestris) ;  it  lay  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  was  noticed  at 
points  thirty-three  miles  apart.  Sir  John  Kichardson  in- 
formed Dr.  Davy  that  the  surface  of  the  great  lakes  in 
Canada  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  scum  of  the 
same  pollen.  Similar  occurrences  have  been  observed  in 
the  forests  of  Norway  and  Lithuania. 
.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  may  further 
consult  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  below.f 

We  win  in  a  subsequent  chapter  explain  how  the  materials 
of  Coal  were  collected  together  and  brought  into  their  pre- 
sent shape. 

The  chief  varieties  of  Coal  are  as  follows : — 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coal  sometimes  consists  of  a  matted 


•  Proceedings  Riyal  Society 
Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.  p.  167  (1869). 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr. 
L.  C.  Miall  for  calling  my  att  n- 
tion  to  this  and  the  paper  last 
quoted,  and  for  other  valuable 
assistance  in  connection  with  the 
subject  in  hand. 

t  Daw8on,  Quart.  Joum.Geol. 
S.C.,  ii.  132,  X.  1,  XV.  477,  626, 
xxii.  95 ;  Annals  of  Nat.  History, 
1871,  p.  321 ;  Siiliman's  Jour- 
nal, Ap.,   1871;    Acadian   Geo- 


logy, 2nd  ed.,  pp.  138,  461,  493. 
Quekett^  Quart.  Journ.  Micro- 
Bcopi&tl  Soc,  No.  6,  p.  43 ;  Tr»<n8- 
ac'iOHH  Micio&copical  Soc,  ii.  34. 
Bennett,  Tiansactions  Hoynl  Soc. 
of  Kdiiiburgh,  xxi.  pt.  i.  p.  173. 
Bulfdur,  diito,  p.  187.  Huxby, 
Critiques  and  Addressee,  p.  92. 
Willi imson,  Macmilian's  Maga- 
zine, xxix.  404.  Binney,  Mhu- 
chester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.,  Maich 
1874.  Bischoff,  Chem.  Geology, 
i.268. 
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mass  of  Btems  and  branches  of  plants,  still  retaining  their 
woody  fibre  and  only  partially  mineralised.  They  have  a 
low  heating  power,  usually  make  a  good  deal  of  ash,  and 
sometimes  give  off  an  offensive  odour  when  burning. 

The  best  Cannd  Coal  is  compact  and  has  a  shining  lustre, 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers. 
It  is  of  great  value  for  gas-making,  and  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  gas  which  it  yields  it  will  bum  with  a  clear 
flame  like  a  candle,  whence  its  name.  There  are  however 
all  sorts  of  inferior  varieties,  and  from  the  most  impure  of 
these  a  gradual  passage  often  takes  place  into  very  carbon- 
aceous black  Shale.  These  imperfect  Cannels  are  called 
in  some  parts  of  England  Stone  Coal,  a  term  applied  in 
other  parts  to  Anthracite. 

The  ordinary  Coals  used  for  household  purposes  vary 
much  in  character.  Some  varieties,  known  as  Caking  Coal, 
fuse  into  a  pasty  mass  as  they  bum,  and  require  frequent 
poking  to  keep  them  alight.  Others  bum  without  caking. 
The  amount  of  ash  too  is  very  variable ;  some  Coals  choke 
up  the  fireplace,  others,  like  the  Kilbum  Coal  of  Derby- 
shire, may  oe  burnt  the  day  through  and  not  leave  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ash.  A  very  beautiful  variety,  known  as 
Cherry  Coal  in  Scotland  and  Branch  Coal  in  Yorkshire,  has 
a  shiny  resinous  lustre,  lights  readily,  bums  cheerfully,  and 
leaves  little  ash. 

The  above-named  and  other  similar  varieties  of  Coal  are 
usually  classed  together  as  ''  Bituminous : "  the  term  is  not 
chemically  correct,  for  though  the  Coals  contain  the  con- 
stituents of  Bitumen,  they  do  not  contain  Bitumen  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  Anthracite,  which  is  nearly  pure  Carbon, 
is  described  as  Non-bituminous.  The  Cools  called  Splint, 
Sard,  or  Steam  Coal  are  intermediate  in  composition  and 
properties  between  **  Bituminous"  Coals  and  Anthracite. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  light,  but  have  a  greater  heat- 
ing power  than  "  Bituminous  "  Coal.  They  are  of  great 
value  for  locomotives  and  marine  engines.  Some,  like 
the  Bamsley  Steam  Coal,  consist  of  thin  somi-anthracitic 
layers  alternating  with  others  of  a  more  **  Bituminous" 
character. 

Anthracite  is  heavier,  harder,  and  has  a  more  thoroughly 
mineralised  look  than  '*  Bituminous  "  Coal,  qualities  well 
expressed  by  its  popular  name.  Stone  Coal.  It  rarely  soils 
the  fingers,  has  very  frequently  a  sharp  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  a  brilHant  lusb*e.  Other  varieties  are  dull,  or  break 
into  small  cubical  lumps.    It  is  difficult  to  light,  but,  when 
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ignited,  ffiveB  out  intense  heat,  and  bums  without  flame 
and  with  little  smoke.* 

(fraphiUf  Plumbago,  or  Black  Lead  oocura  as  an  aooessoiy 
constituent  of  Gbnnite,  GbxeisB,  and  other  rocks,  in  veins  or 
pockets,  and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity 
in  beds.  It  consists  of  Carbon  with  about  five  per  cent,  of 
impurities,  such  as  SiUca,  Ahimina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  There 
is  good  reason  in  many  cases  to  believe  that  it  is  only  an 
extreme  form  of  Anthracite,  that  is,  it  is  a  Goal  from  which 
thegaseous  elements  have  been  completely  withdrawn. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  learn  how  to  recognise  rocks 
and  minerals  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  and  handle 
actual  spedmens.  With  practice  he  will  gradually  become 
able,  by  means  of  the  descriptions  and  tests  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  to  name  correctly  a  large  number  of  the 
commoner  Bptcies,  specially  in  those  cases  where  the  grain 
of  the  rock  is  large  enough  to  enable  the  constituent  mine- 
rals to  be  picked  out  separately.  But  in  some  instances, 
such  as  very  compact  CiystalHne  rocks,  the  composition 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  exandning  thin  transparent 
slices  tmder  the  microscope.  This  is  a  branch  of  Lithology 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  elementary  treatise;  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  it  may  refer  to  **  The  Microscope  in 
G-eology,  Chological  Magazine,  iv.  511.  Presidential  Ad- 
dress, "Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ire- 
land," ii.  98.  Sorby,  "  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of 
Crystals,"  Quart.  Jour,  OeoL  Soc,  xiv.  453.  Zirkel,  **  Die 
mikroskopische  Beschaffenheit  der  Mineralien  und  Ges- 
teine."  Kosenbusch,  **  Mikroskopische  Physiographic  der 
petrographisch  wichtigen  Mineralien." 

SECTION  Vn.— PETROLOGY. 

We  have  now  learned  the  main  facts  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained about  the  principal  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  by  an 
indoor  examination  of  hand  specimens.  We  have  next  to 
inquire  what  additional  information  we  shall  gain  when  we 
study  rocks  on  a  larc^e  scale  in  the  field. 

Outdoor  work  will  reveal  to  us  many  peculiarities  of 
structure  too  large  to  be  shown  by  hand  specimens.  But 
instead  of  ^ving  a  bare  list  of  these  here,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  defer  the  description  of  most  of  them  till  we 

•  For  fuller  details  of  the  dif-      iii.  413—470;  Percy,  Metallurgy, 
ferent     VHiieties    of    Cool,    see      L,  chap,  on  Fuel. 
Crookes  and  Bbhrig,  Mttallorgy, 
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come  to  inquire  about  the  agents  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  produced.  Two  points  however  it  will 
be  desirable  to  notice  at  once. 

Stratifloatioii  or  Bedding, — ^A  veiy  large  number  of 
rocks,  when  they  are  exposed  on  the  face  of  a  quarry,  on 
a  riyer  bank,  or  on  a  sea  cliff,  are  seen  to  be  cut  up  by  a 
number  of  parallel  planes  of  division  into  layers,  which 
separate  more  or  less  readily  from  one  another,  so  that  the 
rock  consists  of  a  number  of  flat  tabular  masses,  each 
keeping  pretty  much  the  same  thickness,  laid  one  on  the 
top  of  Siie  other. 

Such  a  structure  is  called  Stratification  or  Bedding  from 
the  Latin  word  ttratum  a  bed,  the  rock  is  said  to  be  strati- 
fied, and  the  layers  are  called  Beds  or  Strata. 

Fig.  6,  whidi  is  a  sketch  of  an  actual  quarry,  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  group  of  stratified  beds. 

Beginning  at  the  top  the  beds  are  as  follows : — 

litboIogtodChAnustorofBed  '^^Vt'^ 

1.  Beddiflhaand 16* 

2.  White  marly  limeefcone,  upper  part  fissile  or 

splitting  into  thin  layers,  lower  part  lumpy 

or  rabbly 3)6 

3w  Brown  day  splitting  into  thin  layers        ..19 

4.  Soft  sand 10 

5.  Hard,  white,  marly  limestone  ..••20 

6.  Brown  clay  splitting  into  thin  layers        •        •        1      6 

7.  White  marly  limestone 2     0 

S.  Soft  brown  sand •        19 

9.  Hard  cream-colonred  limestone        •        •        •  9 

10.  Soft  brown  sand        .  .      .  •        •        .        8     0 

11.  Solid  grey  blocky  limestone      ••••60 

12.  Sandy  clay 6     0 

13.  Stiff  blue  clay  •        ..•••.        4     0 

Belation  between  Stratificatioii  and  Crystalline 
or  Hon-cryetalline  Texture. — In  a  very  large  majority 
of  cases  we  shall  find,  that,  if  a  rock  is  stratifiedy  it  is  also 
Non-erystaUine. 

And  we  shall  also  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
Crystidlins  rocks  have  no  bedded  structurCf  or  are  unstratified. 

There  will  be  exceptions  to  these  generalisations.  We 
nhaU  meet  with  rocks  which  are  bedded  and  ciystaUine  as 
well ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  these  rocks  were 
formed,  we  shall  find  that,  in  most  cases,  either  they  were 
originally  non-crystalline,  and  have  been  subsequently 
altered  so  as  to  acquire  a  crystalline  texture,  or  that  their 

o 
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bedding  was  obtained  in  a  difPerent  way  from  that  of  the 
non-eryBtalline  stratified  rocks.  These  and  a  few  other 
exceptions  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has 
gone  through  the  chapters  on  the  formation  of  rocks. 

FomdlifSroiis  ajid  ITnfoBsiliferoiui  Books. — Again, 
in  many  rocks  we  shaU  find  what  are  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  aniynals  and  vegetables,  shells  of  molluscs, 
corals,  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  other  creatures, 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruits  of  trees  and  plants.  Sometimes 
these  are  scarcely  altered  at  all  from  their  original  con- 
dition ;  sometimes  the  substances  of  which  they  originally 
consisted  have  been  replaced  by  various  minerals,  the 
change  having  occasionally  been  produced  so  gradually 
that  not  only  tne  external  form  but  all  the  minute  details 
of  internal  structure  are  preserved;  sometimes  only  an 
impression  or  cast  remains. 

All  such  remains  are  called  Fosnls,  rocks  containing 
them  are  spoken  of  as  Ihmli/eroua  ;  rocks,  from  which  they 
are  absent,  as  Uhfossili/erous. 

In  nearly  every  case  we  shall  find  that  a  Fossilifenms  Rock 
is  oho  Non-erystalUne  and  Stratified, 

In  some  rare  instances  we  may  meet  with  fossils  in  Crys- 
talline unstratified  rocks,  but  these  will  be  so  veiy  few,  that 
we  ehaU  earns  to  look  upon  roeks  of  this  class  as  Unfossiliferous. 

Betrologioftl  Olassilloation  of  Socks.— Subject  then 
to  certain  exceptions,  not  relatively  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  more  apparent  than  real,  Fetrological  inves- 
tigations lead  us  to  arrange  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
into  two  classes  having  the  following  distinguishing 
characters: — 

IsT  Glam.  2nd  Class. 

Crystalline.  Non-crystalline. 

Unstautified.  Stratified. 

Unfoflsiliferoos.  Fossiliferous. 

Terms  oonnaoted  with  Stratification. — ^We  may 
conveniently  define  here  a  few  terms  used  in  connection 
with  Stratification.  The  thicker  layers  of  bedded  rocks 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  Beds  or  Strata^  and  the  thinner 
as  Lamitue  or  Stratula,  Sometimes  each  of  those  portions 
of  a  group  of  bedded  rocks,  which  has  the  same  mineral 
composition  throughout,  is  called  a  Stratimi;  and,  if  this 
stratum  can  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  subordinate 
layers,  each  is  called  a  Lamina.  Thus  in  Fig.  6,  we 
should  say  we  had  a  stratum  or  bed  (No.  3)  of  brown 
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day  oyerlying  a  stratum  or  bed  (No.  4)  of  soft  Sand,  the 
first  consisting  wholly  of  Clay,  the  second  irhoUy  of  Sand. 
The  brown  Clay  however  can  be  split  up  into  a  large 
number  of  thin  parallel  layers,  each  of  these  is  called  a 
lamina,  and  the  rock  is  said  to  be  laminated  or  Jmile,  The 
distincidon  between  strata  and  laminm  is  somewhat  vague, 
but  the  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  exact  definitions  or 
hard  lines.  Single  beds  of  rock  sometimes  are  as  much 
as  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  but  such  are  rare ;  about 
five  feet  would  be  a  general  average.  Lamination  may  go 
to  almost  any  extent ;  in  some  very  finely  laminated  nx^s 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  layers  may  be  counted  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch :  such  beds  are  usually  clayey  in  com- 
position, and  are  sometimes  called  Fapm'  Shales  ;  very  finely 
laminated  siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  are  however  also 
met  with. 

When,  as  in  Fig.  6,  the  upper  and  under  bounding  sur- 
faces of  the  beds  are  parallel,  so  that  each  bed  keeps  the 
same  thickness,  the  bedding  is  said  to  be  Regular.  A  rock 
which  is  regularly  and  not  very  thickly  bedded,  so  that  it 
can  be  split  up  into  slabs  for  paving,  is  called  Flaggy,  or  a 
ITagetane;  if  the  layers  are  thin  enough  for  roofinK  Pur- 
poses, a  Tileetone*  The  majority  of  Flagstones  and  Tile- 
stones  are  Sandstones,  but  some  limestones,  and  even  some 
hard  Argillaceous  rocks,  yield  Flags  and  Tiles.  When  beds 
thin  away,  the  bedding  is  Irregtuar  or  JFedge-shaped,  as  in 
Fig.  .  A  bed  which  uiins  away  in  all  dir^jtions  is  called 
Zentiottlar  or  Lens-shaped, 

This  is  all  we  will  give  here  under  the  head  of  Petrology. 
There  are  many  points  yet  to  be  noticed  respecting  uie 
structure  of  rocks  on  a  larg^e  scale ;  but  we  shaU  find  it  the 
best  plan  to  take  these  one  by  one,  as  opportunities  occur, 
while  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  way  in  whidi  rocks 
were  formed.  Whenever,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  that 
we  have  gathered  knowledge  enough  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  any  great  structural  peculiarity  was  produced, 
we  will  describe  that  structure  and  the  way  in  which  it 
arose. 

DesoriptiTe  Geology,  Summazy. — ^Let  us  now  take 
stock  of  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  from  Descriptive 
Geology. 

*  This   term,  and  not  Slate,  shall    see    bv-and-liy   that   the 

OQg^ht  to  be  need  for  those  rocks  planes  which  bound  roofing  slates 

which  split   into   roofing   slabs  are  not  pknes  of  bedding, 
along  planes  of  bedding.     We 
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To  the  substances  which  make  up  the  earth's  crust  we 
gave  the  general  name  of  Eocks. 

Bocks  we  found  to  be  mechanical  mixtures  of  certain 
definite  chemical  compounds  called  Minerals. 

The  number  of  mineral  species  which  enter  to  any 
appreciable  extent  into  the  composition  of  rocks  we  foimd 
to  be  small,  and  the  chemical  elements  of  which  these  rock> 
forming  minerals  are  composed  to  be  not  more  than  twelve 
in  numoer. 

By  an  indoor  examination  of  hand  specimens,  or  Litho- 
logy,  we  were  led  to  a  threefold  classification  of  rocks. 

lit.  Cry9taU%ne  Bocks,  in  which  ciystals  appear  with 
flhazp  angles  and  unroimded  edges,  but  not  arranged  in 
any  regular  order. 

2nd. — 8ek$sto»e  Roeka,  which  differ  from  the  last  in 
having  their  mineral  components  arranged  more  or  less  in 
separate  layers,  a  structure  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
Foliation. 

3n?. — N<m-cry»iaUine  Mocks,  in  which  the  mineral  com- 
ponents appear  in  the  shape  of  grains  more  or  less  rounded, 
or  chipped  and  broken. 

An  examination  of  large  rock  masses  in  the  field,  or 
Petrology,  leads  us  to  a  twofold  classification  of  rocks. 

1.  Strattjtsd  Eoeh,  which  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers, 
beds,  or  strata. 

2.  Unstratified  Boehs,  which  possess  no  such  bedded 
fltructure,  or  possess  it  in  a  minor  degree. 

We  further  found  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Crystalline 
rocks  axe  TJnstratified,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Non- 
crystalline rocks  are  Stratified.  In  the  latter  too  we 
frequently  meet  with  Fossils ;  from  the  former  Fossils  are 
almost  invariably  absent. 

So  that  a  mere  exanunation  of  the  composition,  struc- 
ture, and  contents  of  rocks  led  us  to  arrange  them  in  the 
two  following  classes : — 

l8T  Cla89.  2!n>  Glabs. 

Crystalline.  Non-crystalline. 

Unstratified.  Stratified. 

Unfosailiferons.  Fofldliferoua. 

Lastly,  we  pointed  out  that  this  classification  was  liable 
to  exception,  and  was  otherwise  imperfect,  but  that  it  was 
the  best  we  could  arrive  at  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.    This  leads  us  on  to  inquire  whether  a  further 
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study  of  rocks  will  not  tell  us  sometliing  more  than  we 
yet  know  about  them,  which  will  enable  'us  to  arrange 
them  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  next  three 
chapters  we  shall  find  that  what  we  want  for  the  purpose 
is  a  knowledge*  ol  the  way  in  which  rocks  were  formed, 
and  that,  when  we  have  mastered  this  branch  of  G^logy, 
a  natural  and  consistent  classification  f oUows  from  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


CHAPTER  m. 

DENUDATION, 

Proceie  of  time  workeih  luch  wonden, 
That  water,  which  ib  of  kind  so  soft. 
Doth  pierce  the  mart>Ie  stone  asunder 
By  little  drops  foiling  from  aloft. 

Wtatt. 

SECTION  I.— PBINdPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROCKS  IS  BASED.— EXAMPLES 
OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THESE  PRINCIPLES.— 
DEFINITION  OF  DENUDATION  AND  ENUMERATION 
OF  DENUDING  AGENTS. 


W'E  have  now  made  the  acq  uaintance  of  the  chief  mate- 
lials  out  of  which  nx^  are  made  up,  and  have 
learned  what  aro  the  sreat  dasses  into  which  we  sub- 
divide the  rocks  themsehree,  according  as  we  look  at  them 
from  a  lithological  or  Petrological  standpoint. 

It  would  be  possible  still  to  limit  our  attention  for  some 
while  to  purely  Descriptive  G^logy :  we  might  take  one 
by  one  each  individual  species  of  the  great  dasses  of  rocks, 
and  describe  its  Hthological  composition,  and  the  structural 
characteristics  which  it  shows  when  studied  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  this  we  might  do  without  saying  a  word  about 
the  causes  that  produced  the  rook  and  impressed  on  it  its 
peculiar  structure.  Then  we  might  in  separate  chapters 
treat  of  the  origin  of  rocks  and  of  rock  structures. 

But,  beyond  a  daim  to  systematic  arrangement,  such  a 
schone  would  possess  no  advantage  whatever,  and  it 
would  be  attended  by  a  serious  evu.  It  would  lay  upon 
the  mind  of  the  student  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  in 
that  it  wotdd  compd  him  either  to  cany  in  his  memory  a 
huge  mass  of  bare  facts  up  to  the  time  when  he  reached 
that  part  of  the  book  where  the  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  given ;  or,  if ,  as  is  most  likely,  he  found  this  beyond  his 
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^A^v   9'\i>n  ''If'  3Wfliiimr  ^  be? 

!S7  twV^  -rrA  'n**^  ^.^^TizrjrifL  \t  -auti  io.  -eiz i>! nan  a  :c  "3r* 
f«^.  rmr>r»^  mi  ^rr.   xiii  a  ^r^ttS  ^rgn  bl  labr 

iMt*^  iiirx  )>*«»  aa  a^,«c?  r^ik  «s  w  see  ibar  »7v.  ca£  -astf 
t4»^  «4irx'»  <r«iic  d:^  :«7C  come  iszao  %<is^  x&  I3ie  i»=x'»i 

T^tftn  Mn  ft  h/M  fA  iMtA  UkJH  cfM.'^-e  as  to  trv^  m  Aiv^i— i 
?^v  $n  mmwsfT  l#>  iro/;k  «aCT'!sst>'iiML  One  of  tJewaie.  A*  cwif^rr* 
f*^t/;0t  f4  ff^f^JU  m  ibf:  heaat  fA  m&nsee  ai  rock.  vidcL  ^ft»  i««fa 
tti^'u-pA  \u  itasf  fini  i^rpUit^  k  alooe  sa&cieitt  to  kclj^  ^3*f 
/|fj4;^f/yri.  And  T«tj  ftil;^  obsiTTBrkHi  of  vbas  k  ^nmr  ^n 
M^^rrf  d/ftj  }ft4f0ns  f/ar  «jes  is  enough  to  eonTizxtr^  xtf^  :;adt,. 
1m  M  Ur  ljtt/;k  M  the  entli  hm  been  cnrtJbiBg  Hbf  wttat 
Pi  M  Hi  xm^mmtf  the  locks  of  its  mriMse  nuKt  kBirt  b«Mi 
#yir»«pUiHl/  nmUfrgrim^  wesr  and  tear,  and  that  fr«t«2  iwks 
irMiM  ^laro  l^^'^^n  forming  without  oeMation  out  of  th^  nias. 
'rh#9  w>i//|i9  #/f  thk  and  the  next  ch^ter  will  be  takes  up  with 
a  ttlMUftH'fti  (A  the  facta  on  which  thk  aasertioQ  nsts.  and 
wkmi  thi)  rrsader  haa  reviewed  the  evidence,  he  will  see  thai 
l/Mt  tmn  MrtU'ltUium^  the  one  jnat  stated,  can  be  drawn  £ram  it. 

ViHa^plMi  OB  wldeh  tho  Origja  of  Bods  sm 
4#WnMiB0d« — The  grand  piinciplee  that  nniat  guide  na  in 
tftir  i$)mtu\tiiunm  aa  to  the  origin  of  rocks  are  few  and 
Mifnpiit ;  but  a  very  extensive  range  of  knowledge  k  neoes* 
Hury  Uf  imable  us  thoroughly  to  apply  them.  We  have 
Hrni  to  inmiire  whether  there  are  any  substances  now  in 
mnrm  of  formation  which  are  identioftl  wilh  rocks  of  the 
Mirih'n  (rrumtf  or  any  which,  if  not  actually  identical,  could 
1>it  ma<l(f  NO  by  modifications  which  it  k  reasonable  to 
•uppoNO  th(^  would  be  likely  to  undergo.  If  we  do  find^ 
aa  wa  do,  any  such  substances,  we  then  study  the  causes 
which  are  now  producing  them,  and  conclude  that  the  rocks 
which  thoy  resemble  were  produced  in  bygone  times  by 
iimilar  causes. 
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In  this  way  we  are  able  to  give  a  Batisf  actory  account  of 
the  formation  of  many  rocks.  There  are  others  which 
cannot  haye  been  produced  by  any  causes  that  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  actual  obserration ;  but  even  in  the  case 
of  these  we  can  form  reasonable  conjectures  how  they 
arose  and  what  changes  they  have  gone  through. 

We  will  begin  wim  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  Non-crystalline  bedded  rocks.  These  we  shall  find 
have  been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  some  pre-existing 
rock,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  when  we  trace  back  their 
history  far  enough,  we  learn  that  they  sprang  first  of  all 
from  some  one  of  the  Crystalline  rocks. 

It  wotdd  seem  at  first  sight  more  natural  to  take  the 
forefathers  first  and  the  descendants  afterwards;  the 
present  arrangement,  has  been  chosen,  as  better  suited 
to  an  elementary  treatise,  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  bedded  rocks  are  more  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
people  than  the  great  mass  of  the  crystalline.  Further 
among  the  causes  that  took  part  in  the  formation  of 
bedded  rocks  are  some  of  the  commonest  operations  of 
Nature,  so  common  indeed  that  their  importance  was 
long  oyerlooked  through  sheer  familiarity.  These  pro- 
cesses are  going  on  eyery  day  under  our  eyes  and  can  be 
studied  by  eyery  one.  There  is  this  advantage  then  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  student  first  of  all  to  the 
formation  of  this  class  of  rocks;  he  can,  whoever  and 
wherever  he  be,  observe  for  himself  some  of  the  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  test  by  his  own 
observation  the  correctness  of  the  teaching  which  is  put 
before  him.  The  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  are  due,  operate  unseen 
to  a  kffge  extent  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface ; 
and  when  they  do  break  forth  and  come  within  the  range 
of  observation,  their  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to  certain 
limited  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  many  persons 
have  no  chance  of  visiting. 

Szample  of  the  Determination  of  the  Origin  of  a 
Sock. — ^To  make  a  beginning  here  is  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  we  ferret  out  the  steps  by  which  a  particular 
rock  has  been  formed. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  coarse  Ghitstone,  and  side  by  side  with  it 
let  us  lay  a  piece  of  coarsely  grained  Qranite.  The  two  are 
singularly  alike,  and  in  botii  we  can  readily  distinguish  the 
three  minerals  Felspar,  Quartz,  and  Mica.  The  specimens 
might  well  be  supposed  by  a  casual  observer  to  have  been 
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broken  off  the  same  crag,  and  if  the  two  ton  from  which 
they  were  taken  aro  yiewed  from  a  little  distance,  they 
are  so  similar  in  outline  and  look,  that  any  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  supposing  they  were  made  of  the  same 
rock.  But  if  the  blocks  be  scanned  a  little  more  doeely, 
specially  if  they  be  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  an  im- 
portant difference  wiU  be  detected  between  them.  In  the 
Granite  there  are  crystals  with  their  angles  pointed  and 
their  edffes  sharp;  in  the  Gritstone,  though  the  crystals 
may  not  be  much  altered,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  rounding 
off  haa  taken  place  in  both  angles  and  edges.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Ghitstone  has  been  formed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  a  rock  identical  with  the  Granite  specimen 
before  us,  and  that  in  the  process  the  crystals  have  lost 
something  of  their  sharpness  of  outline.  Our  next  ques- 
tion wiU  be,  What  has  done  this  ?  Let  us  visit  the  rocky 
tor  from  which  our  specimen  of  Granite  was  taken,  and  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  an  answer.*  The  outer 
surface  of  the  rock  is  evidently  crumbling  away,  parts 
readily  fall  off  in  a  coarse  powder,  the  grains  ef  which  are 
crystals  rounded  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  Ghitstone 
before  us :  large  quantitiee  of  a  similar  powder  are  spread 
round  the  base  of  the  tor,  and  fill  cracks  or  hollows  on  its 
surface.  The  Ghitstone  holds  together  a  little  more  firmly 
than  this  powder,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresiBtible  that  the 
former  is  nothing  else  than  a  quantity  of  the  latter,  that  has 
been  in  some  way  or  other  bound  together  into  a  mode- 
rately firm  rock.  If  now  we  turn  over  in  our  minds  what 
is  constantly  happening  to  this  Granite  tor,  we  shall  readily 
understand  how  it  is  that  it  is  crumbling  away.  Bain 
beats  upon  it,  and  has  power  to  decompose  and  dissolve 
part  of  the  cement  by  which  it  is  held  together;  the 
water  also,  as  it  streams  off  the  rock,  washes  over  it  the 
coarse  grains  lying  on  its  surface  and  these  grind  it  away 
like  emery  or  a  me ;  the  wind  drives  against  it  the  same 
wearing  implements  with  the  same  effect;  frost  expands 
water  contained  in  chinks  or  crevices,  and  forces  off  frag- 
ments :  these  and  similar  agents  are  incessantly  at  work, 
and  by  these  the  crag  is  being  broken  up  and  llie  heap  of 


^  It  wiU  be  noted  here  that  in  which  the  Gritstone  has  been 

though  mere  lithological  ezami-  formed,  it  ie  only  bv  out-door 

nation  wiU  in  this  cane  help  ns  atody  tJiat  we  can  realiae  all  the 

a  little  towardi  learning  the  way  itepe  in  the  prooees. 
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debris,  which  BimoimdB  and  partly  buriee  it,  has  been 
formed  and  is  constantlj  being  added  to. 

By  methods  like  those  just  described  the  materials,  out 
of  which  our  Gritstone  is  built  up,  were  obtained :  but  the 
history  of  its  formation  is  not  yet  complete.  If  we  visit 
the  quarry  from  which  our  specimen  was  taken,  we  shall 
find  ue  rock  arranfi;ed  in  layers,  beds,  or  strata,  each  layer 
being  marked  off  by  a  dear  plane  of  division  from  tnat 
above  and  below  it,  and  likely  enough  we  may  find, 
between  some  of  the  beds,  layers  of  Clay,  Limestone,  or 
other  rocks.  No  such  bedded  arrangement  exists  in  the 
debris  that  surrounds  the  Granite  tor;  and  therefore, 
though  the  materials  for  Tna.kiTig  a  Gritstone  are  certainly 
to  be  found  there,  they  must  undergo  some  further  process 
of  arran^ment,  before  they  could  give  rise  to  a  rock  like 
that  of  wnich  our  specimen  formed  a  part. 

Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Granite  tor  there  runs  a 
rivulet,  and  in  fine  weather  it  is  dear  enough  to  allow  us 
to  count  the  stones  on  the  bottom.  But  after  heavy  rains 
the  water  pours  down  thick  and  turbid :  fiU  a  glass  from 
the  brook  and  let  it  stand  :  the  water  soon  becomes  dear, 
and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  mud,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  turbidity,  settles  to  the  bottom :  take  out  some  of 
the  settlings,  and  spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  it  is  nothing 
else  but  some  of  the  finer  part  of  the  rubbish  around  the 
tor  produced  by  the  weathering  of  the  Granite.  It  has 
been  washed  down  the  sloping  bank  by  rain,  and  is  being 
swept  forward  by  the  current.  Now  return  to  the  rivulet ; 
by  a  little  attentive  listening  we  can  detect  amid  the 
ru^hine  of  the  torrent  a  harsh,  grating  sound  rising  from 
beneam  the  water ;  this  is  caused  by  the  coarser  parts  of 
the  rubbish,  which  have  been  swept  down  into  the  stream, 
but  which,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  suspended  in  the 
water,  are  being  pushed  and  rolled  along  the  pebbly 
bottom.  Thus  the  ruins  of  the  Granite,  coarse  and  fine 
alike,  are  being  always  carried  forward;  and  when  the 
rivulet  falls  into  a  larger  brook  and  this  again  into  a 
river,  the  waste  matters  travd  on  along  with  the  contri- 
butions of  the  other  feeders.  The  journey  goes  on  till  the 
river  enters  the  still  waters  of  a  lake  or  of  the  sea :  the 
stream  then  loses  its  vdocity  and  therefore  its  power  to 
canpr  any  further ;  and  the  matters,  which  it  has  brought 
so  uir,  all  sink,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  bottom,  and  are 
spread  out  in  layers  approximately  horizontaL  In  the 
intervals  between  two  floods  eadi  layer  will  have  time  to 
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liarden  a  little  before  the  next  layer  is  placed  upon  it,  and 
80  a  plane  of  separation  between  the  two  will  be  produced, 
and  the  deposit  will  have  a  bedded  or  stratified  structure 
g^ven  to  it.  Further  the  velocity,  which  is  sufficient  to 
sweep  along  fine  mud,  is  not  able  to  move  coarse  sand,  and 
hence  at  one  time  the  former  alone,  and  at  others  the  two 
to^^ether,  will  be  laid  down  beneath  the  still  water.  In 
this  way  the  deposit  will  come  to  have  in  it  layers  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  coarseness  and  different  composition. 
Again  the  heavy  materials  can  at  no  time  be  carried  so  far 
out  into  the  laJke  as  the  lighter  and  finer;  and  thus  the 
stuff  brought  down  will  be,  so  to  speak,  sorted,  coarse 
deposits  wm  prevail  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  will 
thm  away  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  be  replaced  by 
finer  beds,  as  we  advance  towards  deeper  water.  All  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case,  when  we  orain  lakes  and  cut 
into  the  accumulations  which  have  been  formed  beneath 
their  waters. 

The  stratified  structure  of  the  (Gritstone  mass,  of  which 
our  specimen  formed  a  part,  is  so  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
deposits  forming  nowadays  beneath  still  water  in  the 
maimer  just  described,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  same  cause  which  is  giving  them  their 
bedded  arrangement,  and  eveiy  step  in  the  history  of  its 
f onnation  is  now  dear  to  us.  Its  materials  wero  furnished 
by  the  atmospheric  wear  and  tear  of  Qranite  :  they  wero 
washed  by  rain  down  hill-slopes  into  running  stroams, 
carried  forward  during  floods  into  bodies  of  still  water, 
and  thero  they  came  to  rest  in  layers  laid  one  over  Ij^e 
other  by  successive  freshets :  the  bands  of  day  lying 
between  the  differont  beds  of  Ghitstone,  wero  formed  in 
the  same  way,  when  the  stroams  wero  lower  and  had  not 
power  to  carry  anything  heavier  than  fine  mud. 

Bocks  like  this  Gritstone,  because  they  are  made  up  of 
broken  pieces  of  pro-existing  rocks,  are  sometimes  spoxen 
of  as  Clastic  (cXcunxk,  broken)  or  Derivative :  and  because 
they  have  been  formed  imder  water  they  go  by  the  name 
of  Subaqueous.  Those  derivative  rocks,  whidi  have  been 
formed  not  by  the  mechanical  wear  and  tear  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  but  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  their  con- 
stituents, aro  sometimes  called  Dialytic,  but  the  distinction 
is  not  of  much  importance. 

Bepeated  observations,  similar  to  that  just  described, 
brinff  home  to  us  the  conviction  that  the  solid  matters, 
whi^  form  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aro  constantly  under- 
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Owear  and  tear;  that  the  looee  rubbiflh  thus  pro- 
is  being  incessantly  conveyed  by  the  agen^  of  rain 
and  running  water  from  higher  to  lower  leyels,  till  at  last 
it  comes  to  rest  beneath  large  bodies  of  still  water,  where 
it  is  spread  out  in  layers  approximately  horizontal ;  and 
that  it  is  in  this  way  Uiat  a  laxg^  part  of  the  bedded  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  haye  arisen. 

Benndation. — The  process  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  broken  up  and  its  ruins  carried  away,  is  known 
as  Denudation,  and  the  agencies  by  which  this  is  effected,  as 
Denuding  Agents.  A  thorough  grasp  of  the  way  in  which 
Denudation  ^orks,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sound  geological 
knowledge,  and  we  will  devote  the  rest  of  the  present 
chapter  to  this  subject. 

&&iimeration  of  Dennding  Agents. — Denuding  agen* 
cies  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Bain.  2.  Bunning  Water,  whemer  above  or  below 
ground.  3.  Frost  and  IVozen  Water.  4.  Wind.  5.  Animal 
and  Vegetable  agencies.     6.  The  Sea. 

The  nrst  five  are  generally  classed  together  as  Subaerial, 
Atmospheric,  or  Meteoric  Denuding  agents.  The  denu- 
dation wrought  by  the  sea  is  distinguished  as  Marine. 

SECTION  n.— HOW  DENUDING  AGENTS  WORK. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  each  of  the 
denuding  agents  just  enumerated  works,  and  the  result^  it 
produces. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  each  first  as  a  producer, 
secondly  as  a  carrier  of  waste. 

1. — ^Bain. 

Bain  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  two  ways, 
Mechanically  and  Chemically. 

Of  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  earth  from  the  clouds 
part  rises  again  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  or  is  taken  up 
by  plants;  part  streams  over  the  surface,  and  is  at  last 
collected  into  brooks  ;  part  sinks  into  the  ground,  and,  after 
pursuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  an  underground 
course,  rises  again  in  springs.  We  have  here  to  deal  with 
that  part  which  flows  over  the  surface,  before  it  becomes 
gathered  into  a  definite  channel. 

^  Kaohanioal  Action  of  Bain. — ^Water  during  this  por- 
tion of  its  course  exerts  an  important  mechanical  efEect  as 
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a  caRTing  agent :  any  loose  surface  matter  produced  by 
the  decompositioii  of  the  rock  beneath  is  swept  on  by  it, 
and  advanced  a  step  forwards  on  its  road  to  the  rivulet, 
which  will  at  last  receive  both  it  and  the  agent  which 
moves  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  these  loose  materials  roll 
over  the  g^und,  they  still  further  abrade  and  wear  away 
the  surface.  The  power  of  a  gentle  shower  to  move  fine 
mud  may  be  seen  any  rainy  day  either  in  a  ploughed  field 
or  by  a  roadside:  heavy  stonns,  even  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, carry  far  coarser  materials  than  most  people  are 
aware  of,  specially  if  the  slope  of  the  ground  be  steep.  I 
recoUect  well  enough  having  to  leave  a  rock,  which  was 
affording  me  some  small  shelter  during  a  thimderstorm  in 
the  centre  of  England,  on  account  of  me  shower  of  stones 
which  the  rain  washed  over  the  edge,  preferring  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  wet  through  to  the  chance  of  having  my 
head  broken.  In  the  tropics,  where  not  only  is  the  ramfaU 
very  large  in  amount,  but  also  where  an  enormous  quan- 
tity comes  down  in  a  veiy  short  time,  the  carrying  and 
wearing  effects  become  enormously  increased. 

We  must  also  recollect  that  rain,  besides  acting  as  a 
carrier  of  loose  matters,  which  it  finds  ready  to  hand, 
softens  many  rocks,  such  as  Clay,  and  so  renders  them  an 
easier  prey  to  showers  that  come  after. 

The  earth  pillars  of  the  Tyrol  furnish  an  excellent 
instance  of  a  case  of  denudation  on  a  large  scale,  which 
can  have  been  produced  only  by  the  action  of  rain* 
There  is  a  very  full  account  of  them  in  Lyell's  **  Prin- 
ciples," 10th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

Chemical  Action  of  Sain. — ^Bain  also  has  the  power 
of  acting  chemically  on  certain  rocks,  and  carrying  away 
some  of  their  constituents  in  solution. 

The  rock  most  largely  attacked  in  this  way  is  Limestone. 
There  is  a  gas  popularly  known  as  Carbonic  Acid,  but 
which  is  st^ed  by  chemists  Carbon  Dioxide  (CO,).  A 
solution  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  water  is  supposed  to  form  a 
weak  add,  Carbonic  Acid  (HgCOg).  Carbonic  Acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  Carbonic  Add  and  water,  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving Calcitmi  Carbonate  (CaCOj),  or  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
as  it  IS  often  called.  Now  Carbonate  of  Lime,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Limestone,  and 
whenever  water  impregnated  with  Carbonic  Acid  comes  in 
contact  with  Limestone,  the  Caldum  Carbonate  is  dissolved 
out  and  carried  away  in  solution.  Almost  all  water  on  the 
earth's   suifaoe    contains  more  or  less  Carbonic   Acid; 
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Carbon  Dioxide  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  air,  and  the 
rain,  as  it  falls,  takes  up  some,  and  so  becomes  mixed  with 
Carbonic  Add;  the  same  resiilt  is  produced,  when  rain- 
water comes  in  contact  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as 
it  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Almost  all  surface 
water  then  has  the  power  of  attacking  limestone,  the  dis- 
solving away  of  that  rock  goes  on  mcessantly,  and  the 
amount  which  is  thus  slowly  and  insensibly  carried 
away  becomes  in  time  very  considerable  indeed.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  caverns  and  underground  watercourses, 
with  which  all  Limestone  countries  abound,  are  formed.  It 
is  curious  on  taking  up  a  good  topographical  map  of  cer- 
tain districts  to  note  that  there  is  a  line  on  reaching  which 
all  the  streams  suddenly  cease.  This  line  marks  the  boun- 
dary between  a  tract  of  Limestone  and  some  other  rock 
insoluble  in  water:  over  the  latter  the  water  runs  in 
brooks,  but  on  reaching  the  former  it  has  by  degrees 
dissolved  away  the  rock  and  eaten  out  underground  chan- 


Fig.  7. — Clay  with  Flints  bsbtiko  on  Chalk. 
a.  GlAyvitbFlinta.  ft.  Chalk. 

nels,  into  which  it  sinks  and  flows  away  out  of  sight.  It 
is  for  this  reason  too  that  Limestone  districts  abound  with 
funnel-shaped  cavities,  descending  from  the  surface  verti- 
cally into  uie  lock,  into  which  water  sinks  and  disa^iears. 
They  are  often  called  Swallow  Holes  or  Swallows.  Wher- 
ever there  was  any  little  depression  in  which  water  could 
lodge,  the  bottom  was  eaten  away  lower  and  lower,  and  a 
pipe  formed  at  last  leading  from  tike  surface  into  an  under- 
ground channel.  DiBtricte  composed  of  very  pure  Lime- 
stone show  hare  rock  up  to  the  surface,  because  the  rock 
is  entirely  soluble ;  when  however  the  Limestone  contains 
insoluble  impurities,  these  remain  behind,  and  give  us  the 
means  of  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  how  muc^  has  been 
removed.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  surface  of  the  Chalk  Downs  there  is 
often  covered,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  with  a  red  Clay  fuU  of 
Flints,  known  as  Clay  with  Flints;  the  origin  of  which  is  as 
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followB.*  Chalk  contains  from  94  to  98  per  cent,  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lune,  mixed  with  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  clayey 
and  earthy  matters,  it  has  also  embedded  in  it  many 
nodules  of  Flint.  The  two  last  are  practically  insoluble, 
and  therefore  remain  behind  when  the  first  is  dissolved 
and  carried  away  by  percolating  rain-water.  The  CUiy 
with  Flints  often  reaches  a  thickness  of  many  feet,  and 
testifies  to  the  large  extent  to  i;(fhich  the  rock  has  been 
insensibly  dissolved  away.f  In  the  same  way  many  parts 
of  Palestine];  are  thickly  strewn  with  loose  lumps  of  Flint, 
which  have  remained  behind,  while  the  Limestone,  in 
which  they  were  originally  contained,  has  been  carried  off 
in  solution.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  the  manifold  denuding 
processes,  which  is  of  such  importance  and  so  constantly 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  geologist,  as  the  dissolv- 
ing away  of  Limestone  by  Carbonated  Water. 

In  some  cases,  where  Limestones  contain  a  large  admix- 
ture of  siliceous  matters,  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  latter 
remains  behind  when  the  Carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved 
out,  forming  what  is  known  as  Bottenstone. 

Another  important  decomposition  effected  by  Carbonated 
Water  is  that  of  the  Potash  and  Soda  Felspars.  The  result 
is  the  production  of  Clay,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
the  materials  of  the  clayey  rocks  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  derived.  We  may  take  the  decomposition  of 
Orthoclase  as  an  instance.  That  mineral  is  a  double  Tri- 
siHcate  of  Alumina  and  Potash :  the  result  of  its  decompo- 
sition is  Elaolin  or  China  Clay.  The  composition  of  Kaolin 
seems  from  the  investigation  of  chemists  to  be  variable, 
but  some  f  orm^  of  it  certainly  approach  very  nearly  to  a 
Hydrated  Bisilicate  of  Alumina  with  the  composition 
2SiO„Al,Os-|-2H,0,  oi^ 

Silica 46-6 

Alumina        •         •         •         .     39*5 
Water 139 

The  following  example  of  Kaolin  comes  under  the  above 
formula : — 

Silica 46-32 

Alumina      .         .•         .         .     39-74 
Iron  Oxide ....         -27 

*  GKmlog^  of  parts  of  Middle-  t  See  also  Bischoff,  Chemicnl 

■ex,  Herts,   Bu<^,  Berks,    and  Geology,  iii.  194. 

Surrey  (Memoirs  of  tlie  Ueolo*  |  Dic^tionary  of  the  Bible,  Art. 

gicfd  Survey  of  £ngland),  p.  63.  "  Palestine." 


Lime -36 

Magnesia    ....        -44 
Water         ....     12-67 

The  result  of  the  decomposition  then  has  been  to  remore 
the  whole  of  the  Potash  and  a  part  of  the  SUica.  Chemiets 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  fonn  and  manner  in  which  these 
constituents  are  carried  away.  Some  think  that  a  soluble 
Silicate  of  Potash  is  formed.  Othore  hold  that  the  Silicate 
of  Potash  is  decomposed,  and  that  the  Potash  combines 
'with  Carbonic  Acid  and  goes  away  as  Carbonate  of  Potafih, 
or  partly  as  Carbonate  and  portly  uncombined,  and  that 
the  latter  is  taken  up  by  plants.  The  resulting  Silica  may 
be  carried  away  in  solution  and  redeposited  elsewhere. 
The  oocmreaoo  of  nodules  of  Opal,  Chalcedony,  and  other 
forms  of  colloidal  Silica  in  Kaolin,  makes  it  very  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Silica  b  disposed  of  in  this 
manner :  but  many  Elaolins  contain  a  much  larger  percen- 
tage of  Silica  than  corresponds  to  the  formula  given  above, 
and  in  their  case  it  b  fikely  that  the  whole  of  the  free 
8ilica  is  not  removed,  but  remains  either  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  mixture,  or  combined  in  some  dittcrent  propor- 
tion with  the  Alumina.* 

The  formation  of  Kaolin  goes  on  naturally  to  a  large 
extent  in  many  Gbanite  districts,  Cornwall  for  instance,! 
and  deposit*  of  the  Clay  are  formed  in  hoUows  or  flats,  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  by  running  water :  such  deposits 
contain  grains  of  Quartz,  imperfectly  decomposed  frag- 
ments of  Felspar,  scales  of  Mica,  and  other  impurities, 
which  are  separated  by  washing. 

The  Oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  rain-water  also 
enables  it  to  oxidise,  or  raise  the  degree  of  oxidation  of 
some  constituents  of  rocks.  Thus,  for  instance,  many 
rocks,  when  brought  from  a  depth  below  the  surface,  where 
they  ore  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  are  blue  or 
grey,  the  colour  being  due  to  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of 
Iron.  But  the  same  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  because  the  colouring  matter 
lias  been  converted  into  an  anhydrous  or  some  hydiated 
Sesquioxide. 

Of  the  substances  acted  on  chemically  by  rain-water  the 

f  De  1a  Becha,  Report  on  the 
Oi^lngy  of  Comwill,  Devon,  nod 
Went  Somciuit,  {>.  509. 
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t.    RlTWING  WaTEB. 

^\^«  ^  4M«i9V«  of  Sediment. — Ab  the  portion  of 

^  ,  .V*.  x^'>\utt*overtheground  becomes  gathered  into 

.  /  vV^»«v^  il  brings  into  the  brooks  so  formed  the 

_^  ^  \.v^  il  has  swept  mechanically  along  with  it, 

^  xU  w  bL\4vU  in  solution,  and  the  first  function  which 

,  .^^  >uv4au»  perform  is  to  carry  these  on  in  their 

..  ^i.it  ^«^Y  alone  streams  and  riyers  are  most  important 

,  KUKvi  iu  the  work  of  denudation,  they  prevent  accumu- 

..  ^>  v^t'  dt'bris  from  acting  as  a  shield  against  the  action 

.  A  uuvtlug  agents,  and  allow  a  bare  surface  to  be  always 

«..»ut<uutHl  for  the  latter  to  work  upon. 

\\  0  are  apt  at  first  sight  to  imderestimate  the  carrying 
v'vt'WW  oi  running  waters,  and  to  take  notice  only  of  the 
li^'ht  matters  wmch  float  on  the  surface,  overlooking  the 
ilur  more  important  burden  of  fine  mud  they  hold  in  sus- 
^yuttion,  the  matters  carried  down  in  solution,  and  all  they 
move  forward  by  pushing  them  along  the  bottom.  It  is 
mi\y  when  the  amount  ox  matter  earned  by  rivers  is  sub- 
jtH'ttMl  to  actual  measurement  that  we  come  to  realise  how 
Ui'gt^  it  really  is.  To  take  two  instances,  it  has  been 
di'tonninod  that  the  Mississippi  carries  7,459,267,200  cubic 
foot  K\i  stnliment  erery  year  mto  the  sea ;  and  the  Rhone 
(UH),«)H  1,800:  the  first  of  these  quantities  would  cover  a 
M^iutu't^  mile  of  ground  to  a  depth  of  268  feet*    We  must 

•  Thtt  Atva^^it  will  do  ir«U  to  by  Professor  Geilrie,  in  Jakes* 
V'^utud  Ibi!^  A^uuniUe  and  ox-  SiodoniB*  Manual  of  Qoology, 
k^4^Ml\v«  U^Uaoutof  this  Mlu«ot»      3rd  od.,  pp.  420—429. 
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also  reoollect  that  since  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  lies 
between  2  and  3,  they  lose  from  a  half  to  a  tl|ird  of  their 
weight  in  water. 

During  floods  the  carrying  power  of  rivers  becomes  very 
much  increased,  but  I  believe  very  few  people  are  aware 
how  enormous  iJie  increase  is,  unless  actual  instances  of  the 
work  done  by  violent  rushes  of  water  happen  to  have  come 
under  their  notice.*  Here  then  are  the  details  of  a  couple 
of  actual  cases. 

In  1866,  twenty  inches  of  rain — ^more  than  falls  in  many 
places  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  year — ^fell  in  Scinde  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Mulleer  Biver  rose  in  conse- 
quence to  an  unusual  height.  The  valley  was  crossed 
sixteen  miles  above  Kurrachee  by  a  bridge  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  girders.  The  flood  banked  up  wood  and 
grass  against  the  bridge,  and  at  last  threw  it  over,  and  one 
of  the  cirders,  weighing  eighty  tons,  was  carried  two  miles 
down  the  river  and  buried  in  sand.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  case  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  served  in  some 
measure  to  buoy  up  the  girder,  but,  even  allowing  for  this, 
the  transpordng  power  of  the  current  must  have  been 
astomshing.f 

In  1864  a  frightful  flood  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir  above  Sheffield.  The  rush  of  water  was  most 
violent,  for  it  was  estimated  that  40,000  cubic  feet 
passed  along  the  narrower  part  of  the  valley  per  second. 
The  official  report  states  that  92,000  cubic  yards  of  the 
embankment  were  swept  away  in  less  than  half-an-hour, 
and  mentions  one  stone  weighing  thirty  tons  which  was 
moved ;  I  saw  myself  a  stone  of  about  two  tons,  which  I 
could  identify  by  its  shape  as  having  formed  part  of  a 
weir  more  than  a  hundred  yards  up  the  valley.  Whole 
acres  of  meadow  land  were  deeply  buried  beneath  heaps 
of  debris,  consisting  mainly  of  large  angular  blocks  of 
rock,  which  the  torrent  had  torn  off  from  the  banks  as  it 
rushed  along. 

Besides  mechanically  formed  sediment  rivers  also  carry 
away  large  quantities  of  matter  in  solution,  which  has  been 
brought  into  them  by  rain  or  spring  water,  or  dissolved 
out  in  their  pasisage  over  soluble  rocks.  Thus  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  contain  14  parts  in  100,000,  those  of  the  Ehone 

*  Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  the  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol. 

weight  which  a  current  of  water  viii.,  Presidential  Address,  p.  27* 

can  move  increases  as  the  $ixth  f  Quart.  Jonm.  G^l.  8oc  of 

p9wer  of  the   velocity.    Quart.  London,  toL  zziv.  p.  124. 
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17,  those  of  the  Main  24,  and  those  of  the  Thames  40  of 
matter  in  sglution. 

Benndation  wrought  by  Bivers  directly.  —  But 
besides  acting  as  the  bearers  of  matter  brought  into  them, 
streams  take  also  a  direct  part  in  the  work  of  denudation. 

Bunning  water  has  of  itself  little  or  no  power  to  abrade 
rocks,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  in  some  cases  soften  them 
and  destroy  their  coherency  by  soaking  into  them ;  but  the 
sediment,  with  which  all  streams  are  charged,  enables 
them  to  effect  a  yeiy  large  amount  of  destruction.  This 
wears  away  the  banks  as  it  passes,  and  portions  from  time 
to  time  become  imdermined  and  topple  over  into  the  current, 
there  to  be  ground  fine  and  in  the  end  swept  away.  The 
process  may  be  seen  going  on  even  in  rivers  which  flow 
peacefully  through  comparatively  flat  districts;  and  in 
more  rugged  tracts,  where  the  stream  runs  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  diff,  the  amoimt  brought  down  by  each  fall  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  undercutting  will  evidently  go 
on  faster  if  the  base  of  the  cliff  consists  of  a  rock  softer 
than  that  on  the  simmdt,  or  if  there  be.  springs  bursting 
out  on  its  face. 

Thus  rivers  are  always  performing  a  twofold  work ;  they 
sweep  along  debris  brought  into  mem  by  rain,  and  this 
enables  them  to  wear  away  their  banks  and  beds,  and  to 
giind  small  the  masses  detached  by  its  action,  while  it  is 
itself  at  the  same  time  still  further  comminuted,  and  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  carried  more  easily  and  to  longer 
distances. 

The  direct  denuding  action  of  rivers,  like  their  carrying 
power,  is  of  course  vastly  increased  during  floods.  The 
Sheffield  flood  already  mentioned  furnished  admirable 
proofs  of  this.  Some  small  farmhouses,  which  stood 
across  its  path,  were  sliced  in  two,  as  neatly  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  through  with  a  knife,  one  half  carried  away,  and 
the  other  left  standing.  At  sharp  bends  in  the  valley, 
where  the  water  had  impinged  on  projecting  spurs  of  the 
bank,  or  where  it  had  been  driven  into  a  recess,  it  had 
excavated  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock  large  hollows,  which 
any  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  would  have  supposed  to  be  quarries. 

Undergroiind  Streams. — ^We  will  next  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  water  that  circulates  imderground.  In  the  case 
of  rocks  not  acted  upon  chemically  by  rain,  this  finds  its 
way  down  through  cracks,  or  between  the  beds,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  very  open  porous  rock  like  unconsolidated  sand, 
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through  the  body  of  the  rock  itself.  If  its  downward  course 
is  stopped  by  relishing  a  bed,  through  which  it  cannot  force 
its  way,  it  flows  along  the  top  of  this  bed,  and  escapes, 
when  the  bed  comes  to  the  su^ace,  either  in  springs  or  by 
a  general  oozing  out  above  the  outbreak  of  the  impervious 
stratum.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  cracks  by  which  it  is 
descendinfi^  become  so  narrow  that  friction  ag^ainst  their  sides 
seriously  mipedes  its  further  progress ;  if  in  this  case  it 
meet  with  a  wider  fissure  openmg  out  upwards,  it  may  be 
easier  for  it  to  be  forced  up  this  by  hydraulic  pressure  than 
to  continue  to  descend  by  gravity,  and  then  it  will  moimt  up 
and  issue  as  a  spring.* 

The  natural  pipes  which  feed  springs  of  this  class  will 
not  generally  have  a  very  large  bore ;  but  in  the  case  of 
rocks  which  are  chemically  acted  on  by  rain,  there  is 
sccux^y  any  limit  to  the  size  of  the  imderground  channels 
which  water  makes  for  itself.  Among  the  widely  diifused 
rocks  limestone  is  the  one  most  readily  soluble,  and 
in  it  accordingly  are  these  undergroimd  watercourses 
most  frequently  met  with :  the  water  bursts  out  of  them, 
not  as  a  spring,  but  as  a  full-grown  brook ;  and  they  some- 
times swaUow  up,  and  after  a  time  discharge  again,  the 
contents  of  good-sized  rivers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
give  instances,  but  we  may  mention  the  Holy  Well,  at  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Flintshire,  which  was  estimated  by 
Pennant  to  discharge  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute. 

The  fable  of 

Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  duice 
6tole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Ajrethuse,t 

-was  evidently  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  have 
been  describing,  examples  of  which  are  extremely  common 
in  the  calcareous  districts  of  Gbeece. 

IJnderg^und  streams,  provided  their  course  is  through- 
out downwards,  may  and  do  produce  and  convey  mechanic- 
ally formed  sediment,  just  as  rivers  above  ^ound,  but  the 
amount  of  it  will  obviously  be  small.  Their  principal 
share  in  the  work  of  denudation  is  dissolving  and  carrying 
away  in  solution  anything  they  can  act  upon  chemic^y, 
and  the  amount  removed  m  this  way,  so  to  speak  invisibly, 
is  very  large  indeed. 

In  volcanic  districts,  or  where  springs  descend  to  a  great 
depth,  their  waters  become  heated  and  impregnated  with 

^  Geikie,  Primer  of  Physical  Geography,  p.  46,  Fig.  6«. 
t  Comns. 
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alkaline  solutioiis,  and  are  then  able  to  dissolve  Silica  and 
other  matters,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to 
attack  so  easily.  We  have  already  seen  however  that 
under  certain  drcomstances  carbonated  and  acid  waters 
are  able  to  take  irp  Silica  at  the  surface.  The  increase  of 
pressure  at  great  depths  also  allows  water  to  become  more 
largely  carbonated,  and  otherwise  increases  its  dissolving 
power. 

Water  accumulating  below  ground  assists  in  another  way 
in  brin^g  about  denudation  of  the  surface.  When  large 
quantities  of  soluble  rocks,  such  as  Limestone  or  Eock 
Salt,  have  been  dissolved  away,  the  ground  above  falls  in, 
and  thus  new  channels  are  formed  for  rivers  to  run  in,  and 
cany  on  in  their  own  way  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface. 
Thus  many  of  the  depressions,  in  whidi  the  lakes  called 
''Meres  "  in  Cheshire  lie,  have  probably  been  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  ground  beneath  wWh  thick  masses  of  Eock 
Salt  have  been  dissolved  away  ;*  and  many  of  the  ''  Dales  " 
of  Derbyshire  and  other  Limestone  districts  have  all  the 
look  of  having  been  once  caverns,  the  roofs  of  which  have 
fallen  in.t 

8.  Fbost  and  Iob. 

We  now  come  to  the  denuding  effects  of  water  in  its 
solid  shape  as  ice. 

If  water  be  gradually  cooled,  it  contracts  as  the  tem- 
perature decreases  till  39°  Fahrenheit  or  4°  Centigrade  is 
reached ;  it  then  begins  to  expand  and  continues  expanding 
till  it  is  converted  mto  ice  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  or  0°  Centi- 
grade. 

nroian  Water. — ^Li  the  process  of  expansion  the  efiPorts 
of  the  molecules  to  get  further  apart  are  so  exceedingly 
powerful,  that,  if  the  water  be  shut  up  in  a  dose  vessel, 
they  rend  the  latter  open,  even  though  it  be  formed  of  iron 
half  an  inch  thick.  Just  the  same  result  f  oUows  when  water, 
which  has  soaked  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  a  rock, 
freezes.  The  expansive  force  tears  the  rock  open,  forces 
ofip  pieces  from  it,  and  throws  them  down  to  be  worked 
smaU  by  rain  and  odier  denuding  agents. 

The  amount  of  ruin  wrought  m  this  way  will  evidently 
be  veiy  considerable.    All  rooks  admit  water,  and,  wher- 

*  Ormerod,  Qnut.  Joiim.G(eol.  b^hire  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo- 
Soc.,  iv.  262.  gical  Sorvey  of  England),  p.  2. 

t  The  Geology  of  North  Der^ 
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over  frost  oocurs,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  their  destruction.* 

Glaciera. — ^We  have  already  seen  how  important  a 
denuding  agent  water  is,  as  it  flows  over  the  suiiace  in  its 
liquid  state ;  in  those  cold  regions,  where  water  can  exist 
onlj  in  a  solid  condition,  the  place  of  streams  and  rivers  is 
taken  bj  Ice  Bivers  or  Glaciers,  and  these  also  do  their 
share  of  denuding  and  transporting  work.  There  is  a 
certain  line,  called  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  whose 
height  in  the  tropics  is  some  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  which  gets  lower  and  lower  as  we  go  north- 
wards or  southwards,  till  at  last  it  comes  down  to  the  sea 
leveL  Above  this  line  the  temperature  never  rises  for  long 
together  above  the  freezing  point,  and  all  the  moisture 
which  falls  from  the  sky  comes  down,  not  in  the  shape  of 
rain,  but  as  snow.  On  a  table-land,  which  rises  above  this 
limit,  snow  alone  will  fall ;  and,  as  very  little  of  it  is  ever 
melted,  layer  after  layer  will  be  added,  and  the  pile  will  be 
always  growing  in  thickness.  The  snow  thus  heaped  up  is 
compacted  into  ice  in  various  ways  :  the  weight  of  the  mass 
forces  the  air  out  from  between  the  crevices  of  the  snow 
flakes,  and  binds  them  together ;  and  the  water,  which  the 
thawing  of  the  surface  by  the  mid-day  sun  produces, 
trickles  down  into  cracks  and  crevices,  and  becomes  frozen 
there  when  night  comes  on.  In  this  way  in  such  situations 
enormous  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  arise.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  under  these  circumstances  the  ice  heap  must 
increase  in  thickness  eveiy  year,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  table-land  on  which  it  rests  will  get  higher  and  higher 
as  time  goes  on;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  snow-cap})ed 
mountains  and  ice-clad  table-lands  retain  the  same  eleva- 
tion in  spite  of  the  constant  additions  to  their  covering,  and 
there  must  therefore  be  some  means  by  which  ice  is  carried 
awaj  from  them  as  fast  as  it  is  being  added  above.  Now 
if  ice  were  a  body  rigid  like  glass,  this  increase  in  the  height 
would  take  place  wherever  tine  ground  rises  above  the  snow 
line,  and  there  would  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  depth  of  the 
accumulations  which  would  be  formed  in  such  situations. 
But  though  to  look  at  it  any  one  might  well  suppose  that 
ice  has  as  little  power  to  change  its  shape,  bend,  or  mould 
itself  as  glass,  such  is  reaUy  far  from  being  the  case. 
Under  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  ice  can  be  forced  into 
new  forms  almost  as  readily  as  moist  day  or  dough,  though 

*  See  OeoL  Kag.,  voL  vL  p.  491,  for  a  good  izistance. 
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the  amount  of  presBore  reqtiired  to  motdd  ice  is  far  greater 
than  suffices  for  the  modelling  of  these  evidentlj  plastic 
materials,  and  the  change  of  shape  takes  place  in  a  totally 
different  manner  in  the  two  pases.*  Now  suppose  we  laid 
clay  on  a  table  with  a  slight  bulge  upwards  towards  the 
middle,  from  which  boards  sloped  down  to  the  floor,  and 
kept  adding  to  it  above,  what  would  happen  ?  For  a  time 
we  might  go  on  adding  to  the  heap  without  producing  any 
effect,  but  as  we  kept  putting  more  and  more  on,  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  would  squeeze  out  some  of  the 
clay  below,  and  at  last  force  it  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  down  the  boards,  and  ae  long  as  we  kept  heaping  on 
above,  clay  would  continue  to  be  squeezed  out  below,  and 
would  slide  in  an  imbroken  sheet  down  the  boards  on  to 
the  floor.  If  there  were  grooves  or  hollows  in  the  surface 
of  the  boards,  the  flow  of  day  would  evidently  take  place 
chiefly  along  them. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  a  great  heap  of  snow 
and  ice  has  been  piled  up  on  a  lofty  table-land ;  the  weight 
of  the  huge  mass  drives  portions  over  the  edges  of  the  table- 
land and  down  its  slopes ;  and,  as  the  pressure  from  behind 
is  kept  up  by  the  additions  which  are  always  being  made 
to  the  pue  at  jtop,  a  continuous  and  steady  flow  is  main- 
tained. In  hi^h  latitudes,  where  the  snow  line  comes  down 
to  the  sea  level  and  the  whole  land  is  cased  in  ice,  there  is 
a  discharge  of  the  latter  all  along  the  coast  line  into  the 
sea ;  in  more  temperate  climates,  where  snow  accumulates 
permanently  only  on  venr  high  ground,  the  ice  drains  o£^ 
down  the  valleys  in  the  form  of  long  tongues,  known  as 
glaciers,  which  are  really  ice  rivers,  always  sliding  down- 
wards, and  whose  motion,  except  that  it  is  slower,  differs 
in  no  respect  trom  that  of  streams  of  liquid  water.  Olaciers 
descend  far  below  the  snow  line,  but  sooner  or  later  reach 
a  level  at  which  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  a  frozen 
state,  when  they  melt  and  become  nvers. 

The  under  surface  of  a  glacier  is  just  at  the  melting  point, 
and  the  water  derived  from  the  thawinp^  of  the  bottom  layer 
of  the  ice,  together  with  that  which  smks  down  crevasses 
when  the  upper  surface  is  melted  by  the  mid-day  sun,  runs 

*  The    rtadent    who   wlihes  oeedingfs  of  the  Royal   Soeiety, 

fully  to  understand  how  ice  ia  xvii.    202;    Oroll,    !PhiI.    Mag., 

able  to  managpa  this*  muat  consult  Harch,    1869,   and     September, 

Tyndall,   The   GUciere    of.  the  1870 ;  Climate  and  Time,  chaps. 

Alps :    Lyell,  Principles,  foI.  i.  zxz.  and  xzxi. ;  also  Nature,  L 

chap.  ZYi. ;  Canon  Moseley,  Pro-  116,  iy.  447,  t.  186,  vi  896. 
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in  a  stream  between  the  base  of  the  glacier  and  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests,  and  issues,  often  in  considerable  body,  from 
benea^  the  snout. 

The  table-land  on  which  snow  accumulates  is  called  the 
'' gathering  ground/'  and  the  parent  mass  of  snow  the 
"  snowfield  "  or  "  n6v6." 

Olaciers,  like  rivers,  act  as  carriers  of  debris  brought  on 
to  them.  On  the  bare  mountcdn  slopes,  which  rise  above  the 
ice,  atmospheric  weathering  goes  on  largely,  and  the  loose 
matters  thus  produced  roll  down  the  hulsides  and  fall  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Thus  long  lines  of  dirt,  stones, 
and  large  angular  blocks  of  rock  &re  always  found  fringing 
the  edges  of  a  glacier.  These  are  called  Lateral  Moraines. 
"When  two  valleys  meet  and  their  respective  glaciers  imite, 
the  two  inner  lateral  moraines  run  together  into  a  heap  of 
rubbish  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  eM  form  what  is  called 
a  Medial  Moraine,  In  the  case  of  a  large  glacier  formed  by 
the  junction  of  many  tributaries,  there  will  be  many  of 
these  medial  moraines,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  surface  is 
80  thickly  strewn  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  that  the  ice  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  it.  All  this  burden  is  carried 
slowly  forward  by  the  downward  movement  of  the  glacier, 
and  at  last  shot  over  the  end,  where  it  is  piled  up  in  a 
heap  called  a  Terminal  Moraine,  The  Terminal  Moraine  is 
constantly  being  worn  and  wasted  by  the  stream  which 
issues  from  beneath  the  snout  of  the  glacier,  and  its  mate- 
rials  are  ground  fine  and  swept  down  and  go  the  way  of 
other  products  of  Atmospheric  Denudation. 

Fig.  8  is  a  somewhat  diagrammatised  view  of  a  glacier 
formed  by  the  junction  of  me  ice  streams  of  two  valleys : 
the  outer  lateral  moraines  fringe  the  edges,  a  medial 
moraine  is  seen  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  two  inner 
lateral  moraines :  at  the  extremity  the  lateral  and  medial 
moraines  are  being  shot  over  to  form  a  terminal  moraine. 
A  stream  rushes  out  from  an  ice-cave  beneath  the  glacier, 
which  has  cut  its  way  through  the  terminal  moraine,  so 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  latter  remain  on  each  side. 
In  the  extreme  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  snow-dad 
hills  forming  part  of  the  snowfield.* 

*  Tbe  reader  who  wishes  to  of  Agaasiz,  Gharpentier,  J. 
hare  in  a  few  words  a  graphic  Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  the  pub- 
description  of  glacier  regions,  Hcations  of  the  Alpine  Club ;  also 
ahonla  turn  to  Professor  Oeikie's  the  **  Report  on  Ice  as  an  Ag^nt  of 
Primer  of  Physical  Oeograpbv,  Qeological  Change,"  Reports  of 
p.  75.    For  details,  see  the  works  British  Association,  18G9,  p.  171. 
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As  rivers  abrade  their  banks  and  beds  by  the  aid  of  the 
sediment  they  cany  along,  so  glaciers  wear  away  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  the  valleys  along  which  they  flow. 
Stones  fall  through  the  fissures  or  crevasses  which  traverse 
the  ice,  or  are  picked  up  from  the  bed  of  the  glacier,  and 
get  firmly  frozen  into  its  base.  The  under  surface  is  thus 
converted  into  a  great  rasp,  which  grinds  the  rocks  over 
which  the  glacier  passes,  and  wears  them  down  into  the 
finest  and  most  impalpable  mud.  The  stream  below  the 
glacier  carries  this  on,  and  rushes  out  from  beneath  the 
end  largely  charged  with  mud  ground  so  fine  as  to  be 
easily  carried  to  long  distances.  The  great  network  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ehine  for  instance  is  formed  of  streams 
draining  the  northern  flank  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  tlie  fine 
glacial  mud  brought  down  by  them  is  carried  on  by  the 
river,  and  out  of  its  settlings  the  flat  lands  of  Holland  have 
been  in  great  measure  formed. 

Ooatmental  Zoe-Blieets. — ^In  Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions, 
where  the  conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  large  masses 
of  snow  and  ice  are  present,  the  ice  is  not  confined  to  the 
valleys,  but  the  whole  land  becomes  cased  iu  a  widespread 
sheet  of  it,  which  wraps  everything  in  one  unbroken  cover- 
ing from  the  highest  ground  down  to  the  sea  level.  The 
best  known  case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Greenland :  the 
interior  of  this  country,  wherever  an  att6m]>t  has  Leon 
made  to  penetrate  into  it,  has  been  found  to  bo  buried  in 
ice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ice-sheet  stretches  without 
break  over  the  whole  land.  In  some  parts  the  fi*ozcn  mass 
reaches  quite  down  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  an  abru2)t 
wall,  not  uncommonly  from  one  to  three  thousand  ieet 
high,  and  sixty  miles  or  more  in  length.  £llsewhere  strings 
of  hills  stand  up,  like  islands,  between  the  interior  ice  and 
the  sea,  and  in  the  valleys  and  fiords,  which  separate  these 
detached  masses  of  bare  land,  the  ice  passes  out  to  sea  in 
great  glaciers.* 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  glaciers,  masses  of  continental 
ice  are  always  slowly  moving  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  continue  their  motion  over  the  sea  bottom  till 
the  water  is  deep  enough  to  buoy  the  end  up :  hugh  masses 
then  break  oS  and  float  away  as  icebergs.  Icebergs  are 
also  formed  by  portions,  which  tumble  into  the  water  from 

*  See  the  works  of  Dr.  Kane  nal  of  Bo^  Geographical  So- 
and  Dr.  Hayes ;  Dr.  Brown,  ciety,  xziu.  146.  For  the  Ant- 
Quart.  Jonrn.  Geological  Soc.  of  arctic  Begiona,  aee  Sir  J.  Boaa'a 
London,  zzvL  671;  Bink,  Jour-  Voyages. 
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the  wall  in  which  the  ice-sheet  sometimes  terminates.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  glaciers  too  continental  ice-sheets  grind 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  which  they  pass,  into  fine 
mud,  and  discharge  large  quantities  of  it  by  subglacial 
streams  directly  into  the  sea.  But  it  also  seems  likely  that 
huge  ice  masses,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  will  grind 
and  tear  up  the  ground  underneath  them  to  a  much  larfl;er 
extent  than  even  the  largest  valley  glacier  can  do,  and  i£at 
there  wiU  be  thus  formed  beneadi  them  a  great  mass  of 
stones  and  dirt.  To  this  the  name  of  Moraine  Profonde  or 
Gbrundmorane  is  given.  This  peU-meU  assemblage  will 
be  pushed  to  and  rro  by  the  movmg  ice,  and  if  it  be  driven 
into  a  valley  or  sheltered  recess,  the  ice-sheet  may  ride  over 
it,  and  disturb  it  no  further,  and  there  it  may  remain,  and 
if  any  improvement  in  climate  cause  the  ice  to  disappear,  it 
will  furnish  a  proof  of  the  former  presence  of  an  ice-sheet 
long  after  the  latter  has  ceased  to  exist.* 

a  any  peaks  of  bare  rock  rise  above  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  continental  ice,  moraines  will  be  formed  on  the 
latter,  just  as  they  are  formed  on  glaciers,  and  carried  down 
to  the  coast.  Icebergs  bear  away  portions  of  this  moraine 
matter,  and  also  stones  from  the  moraine  profonde  frozen 
into  their  base,  and  drop  their  burden  as  they  melt.  In 
this  way  rubbish,  and  large  unrounded  blocks  of  rock,  are 
deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  far  away  from  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

Croast  Ice. — ^Ice  also  does  important  work  as  a  carrier  of 
denuded  matter,  in  the  shape  of  coast  ice  and  ground  ice. 
In  high  latitudes  it  often  happens,  that,  from  the  melting  of 
snow  on  the  shore,  the  water  adjoining  the  land  becomes 
freshened  far  enough  to  allow  of  its  freezing  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  body  of  the  sea,  and  a  belt  of  ice, 
known  as  coast  ice  or  **  the  ice  foot,"  is  formed  along  the 
shore.  On  to  this  fringe  of  ice  debris  rolls  down  from  the 
land,  and  shingle  gets  frozen  into  its  under  surface.  The 
coast  ice  is  lifted  and  at  last  detached  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  and  portions  of  it  with  their  load  of  detritus 
float  away,  and  drop  what  they  carry  as  they  melt. 

Ground  Zoe. — Ice  known  as  **  ground  ice  "  or  ''  anchor 
ice  "  forms  sometimes,  in  a  way  not  perfectly  understood, 
at  the  bottoms  of  l&Lkes  and  rivers  while  the  rest  of  the 
water  remains  unfrozen.  Pebbles  and  other  loose  matters 
are  frozen  into  the  under  surface  of  this  sort  of  ice,  and 
lifted  by  it  and  floated  away  when  it  rises  to  the  surface. 

*  J.  Geikiei  The  Great  loe  Age,  ohaps.  yrL  and  riL 
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The  sIiaTe  which  wind  tabes  in  the  work  of  denudation, 
though  not  very  lai^,  ou^ht  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Its  ^ecta  are  best  eeeu  m  those  isolated  blocks  or  pin- 
nacles which  often  rise  from  the  surface  of  B  countiy  com- 
posed of  ooarae  sandstone.  These  are  veij  frequently 
undercut  or  worn  away  below,  taking  the  shape  of  aoTib 
or  one-legged  tables — 


In  these  cases  we  find  the  surrounding  ground  strewn  with 
coarse  sand  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 


Tig.  9. — Umdikcvt  Tabli  or  aRimoin. 

below.  This  sand  the  wind  drives  against  anything  that 
stands  ap  above  the  surface  and  grinds  it  away,  but  as  the 
wind  can  lift  the  sand  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground,  the  wearing  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
obstacles.  Fig.  9  is  an  instance  of  one  of  these  undercut 
rocks  :  in  this  case  probably  the  process  has  been  helped 
by  the  coping-stone  being  larder  man  the  beds  bdow,  out 
plenty  of  cases  occur  where  pillars  of  rock  of  equal  hard- 
Dess  throughout  are  hollowed  out  underneath  in  exactly 
the  same  way.    Similar  forms  are  very  common  in  Oranite. 
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Bocks  weathered  in  this  way  are  frequentl j  mistaken  for 
''  Druidical  Bemains." 

In  deserts,  and  other  large  sandy  tracts,  the  drifting  of 
sand  by  ^e  winds  grinds  and  wears  rocks  that  stand  in  its 
way,  and  produces  very  remarkable  polished  surfaces  and 
scratches  upon  them,  not  unlike  those  due  to  the  action  of 
moving  ice. 

By  processes  like  these  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  rock 
is  worn  away. 

Denudation  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  called  .^lolian. 

Wind  also  acts  as  a  transporting  agent ;  sand  and  dust, 
and  any  loose  matters  produced  by  the  weathering  of  rocks, 
are  swept  by  it  into  running  water  or  the  sea :  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  it  does  in  this  way  is  by  trans- 
portinff  the  ught  ashes  thrown  up  by  volcanoes ;  these  are 
carried  by  it  to  vast  distasces ;  if  they  fall  on  Ihe  land,  they 
are  ready  to  be  swept  further  on  by  rain  and  rivers ;  or 
they  may  fall  directly  into  the  sea:  in  either  case  they 
furnish  matorials  for  subaqueous  strata. 

Wind  also  aids  the  sea  and  other  large  bodies  of  wator 
in  the  work  of  denudation  by  causing  waves  and  unusually 
high  tides.  In  this  way  they 'are  enabled  to  act  more 
energetically  in  the  destruction  of  their  coasts  and  banks, 
and  the  ruBh  back  of  the  pounded-up  wator,  when  the 
gale  abatos,  sweeps  before  it  with  more  than  usual  force 
uie  stuff  which  the  storm  has  brought  down. 

5. — OROAinc  Dknudino  Agents. 

The  help  given  by  plants  and  animals  towards  denuda- 
tion, though  not  very  important,  calls  for  a  passing  notice. 

Biirrowing  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  moles,  under- 
mine the  ground,  give  passage  to  rain,  and  so  weaken 
the  surface  and  render  it  an  easier  prey  to  other  denuding 
forces.  The  matter  they  throw  out  is  ready  to  be  carried 
away  by  rain  :  in  this  respect  even  so  insignificant  a  crea- 
ture as  the  earthworm  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
noticed  by  geologists.  Marine  boring-shells  and  land- 
snails  bring  about  the  destruction  of  Limestone  to  a  small 
but  appreciable  extont. 

Trees  destroy  rocks  mechaniccdly  by  forcing  down  their 
roots  into  crevices  and  so  splitting  off  portions :  but  plants 
do  their  most  important  denuding  work  indirectly;  by 
their  decay  they  furnish  Carbonic  Acid  to  wator  ana  thus 
enable  it  to  dissolve  Limestone.     Ftofessor  Ansted  men- 
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tions  cases  of  holes  drilled  in  this  way  to  great  depths, 
and  sometimes  right  through  blocks  of  Limestone,  each 
hole  containing  the  stem  of  a  plant  which  by  supplying 
Carbonic  Add  to  water  had  been  able  to  work  through  the 
rock  as  effectually  as  a  boring-drill. 

GsmsRAL  View  of  Sttbaeriaii  Denxtdation. 

Such  then  are  the  main  subaerial  denuding  agencies,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  each  individually  do  their  work ;  let 
us  next  see  what  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  all. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  subaerial  denudation  is 
the  formation  of  soil. 

Formation  of  Soil. — ^Actual  bare  rock  is  a  thing  not 
often  seen  at  the  surface ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  what 
we  first  come  to  on  breaking  up  the  ground  is  a  layer  of  soil. 
This  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  flat  countries,  very 
generally  so  in  hilly  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  moimtainous 
tracts  that  we  find  any  widespread  exceptions  to  the  rule.* 
Now  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  see  that  this  coating  of 
soil  does  not  consist  of  matter  brought  from  a  distance 
and  spread  over  the  solid  rock  beneath,  but  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  upper  portion  of  that  rock  itself, 
broken  up  and  converted  mto  sand,  day,  or  some  other 
incoherent  materiaL  Various  subaerial  denuding  agents 
have  worked  together  to  produce  this  result.  Kain  has 
softened  and  in  some  cases  decomposed  chemically  the  con- 
stituent minerals  of  the  rock;  frost  has  shivered  it;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  other  atmospheric  agendes  have  diried, 
cracked,  and  pulverised  parts  of  it :  the  roots  of  trees  and 
perhaps  burrowing  animals  have  had  some  share  in  break- 
mg  it  up;  by  these,  and  such  like  forces,  any  exposed 
surface  of  rock  is  incessantly  being  attacked  until  a  portion 
of  it  is  converted  into  loose  soil.  The  natural  planes  of 
division,  known  as  joints  and  deavage,  by  which  rocks 
are  traversed,  aid  materially  in  this  work  of  destruction. 
They  allow  of  the  percolation  of  water  into  the  body  of 
the  rocks,  and  are  plEuieB  of  weakness  along  which  fracture 
is  readily  produced. 

On  exposed  mountainous  countries  the  light  matters 
thus  formed  are  washed  away  by  rain,  or  roU  down  the 

*  ThiB  statement  is  not  strictlv  bonate  of  lime  is  dissolFed  by  the 

true  of  limestone  countries,  which  rain-water  and  carried  away  in 

show  alwayi  a  tendency  to  a  hare  solution, 
rocky  surface,  because  the  oar- 
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hiUflides  by  their  own  weight  as  fast  as  they  arise,  and 
therefore  in  such  situations  the  rock  is  constantly  kept 
bare  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  subaerial  denuding 
agents  to  buxy  it  in  its  own  debris  :  in  countries  less  hiUy, 
and  with  a  smaller  rainfall,  the  process  of  removal  goes  on 
to  a  smaller  extent ;  while  in  flat  countries,  where  the  fall 
of  the  groimd  is  small,  and  the  canyinff  power  of  water 
running  over  it  is  little  or  nothing,  soil  forms  faster  than 
it  can  be  carried  away,  and  the  solid  rock  is  everywhere 
deeply  buried  in  its  own  ruins. 

These  aoctmiulations  of  rain-borne  decomposed  rock  go 
by  the  general  term  of  ''  Bain-wash ; "  they  may  be  distm- 
guished  (1)  by  their  materials  being  strictly  local  in  their 
origin,  (2)  by  their  stones,  if  they  contain  any,  being  not 
water-worn,  but  angular,  or  at  most  showing  ozily  so  much 
roimding  as  might  be  produced  by  the  chemical  dissolu- 
tion of  their  angles  and  edges.  Deposits  of  rain- wash  of 
various  kinds  occur  in  the  south  of  England.* 

Deposits  of  this  class  are  also  veiy  largely  developed  in 
Spain,  in  the  flatter  parts  of  which  we  may  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  without  seeing  a  bit  of  rock  except  in  the 
deepest  railway  cuttings ;  so  that  from  a  general  point  of 
view  the  country  may  be  said  to  present  only  two  physical 
features,  broad  pleuns  of  rain-wash  and  mountainous 
Sierras.  The  causes  of  this  are  twofold :  the  large  and 
violent  rain-fall,  and  the  great  extremes  of  temperature 
which  often  prevail,  give  rise  to  rock-disintegration  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  plateau-like  form  of  the  ground  pre- 
vents the  debris  so  formed  from  being  carried  away. 

The  surface  disintegration  of  ro<^  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the  case  of  Granite  and  some  Traps.  In 
Granite,  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  atmospheric  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Felspar,  and  in  this  way  me  rock  is  often 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  loose  fragments,  which  can  be 
shovelled  out  with  a  spade  to  a  very  considerable  depth.f 
A  large  tract  of  country  round  Madrid,  which  is  coloured 
on  some  geological  maps  as  Diluvium,  is  covered  by 
decomposed  Gbanite,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  bits  of 
the  rock  only  partially  disintegrated.  In  the  same  way 
some  diorites  weather  down  to  loose  earth,  in  which  are 
embedded  concretionary  nodules  that    have    been    hard 

*  See  Goodwin  Aoftin,  Quart  f  See  De  la  Becbe»  Geologictd 

Jonrn.  of  the  G^l.  Soc,  vi.  94,      Obiierver,  pp.  3,  4. 
▼ii.    121;    Foster   and   Topley, 
ditto,  sxi.  446. 
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enougli  to  resist  decomposition;  and  the  whole  has  so 
exactly  the  look  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  boulders 
formed  by  a  moimtain  torrent,  that  it  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  a  mass  of  water- worn  materials. 

Bemoval  of  Soil  from  higher  to  lower  Levels. — We 
must  now  advance  a  step  further;  only  a  portion  of  the 
disintegrated  rock  remains  to  form  soil :  in  some  cases  we 
have  seen  it  is  swept  away  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and, 
even  when  the  rate  of  formation  is  greater  than  that  of 
removal,  some  part  of  the  loose  matter  is  constantly  moving 
onwards.  Sooner  or  later  the  products  of  surface  weather- 
ing find  their  way  into  a  brook,  and  are  swept  forward  by 
it,  either  in  suspension  or  by  rolling  along  the  bottoni,  till 
the  brook  joins  a  larger  stream,  along  which  they  travel  till 
the  stream  falls  into  a  river,  and  along  this  tliey  continue 
their  course  till  the  river  is  lost  in  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time  these  transported  materials  enable  the 
water  of  the  streams,  which  by  themselves  have  little  or 
no  abrading  power,  to  wear  and  grind  the  banks  betweou 
which  they  flow,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  amount  ali-eady 
being  carried  Ao^we^  by  them. 

The  sum  total  of  transported  matter  is  also  swollen  by 
salts  and  other  substances  dissolved  by  rain  in  its  course 
over  the  groimd,  brought  up  from  below  in  solution  by 
springs,  or  taken  up  by  the  waters  of  the  river  itself  in  its 
passage  over  soluble  rocks.  The  amoimt  of  these  chemically 
dissolved  substances  is  far  from  inconsiderable:  thus  Pro- 
fessor Bamsay  tells  us  that  the  Thames  carries  every  year 
into  the  sea  33,497  tons  of  matter  (chiefly  Carbonate  of 
Lime)  in  solution  ;  and  this,  if  precipitated  and  compresseil 
into  Limestone,  would  form  a  bed  a  yard  thick  and  more 
than  seven  acres  in  extent. 

The  above  apre  the  principal  steps  in  the  process  by 
which  water  in  its  liquid  state  transports  the  products  of 
subaerial  denudation  continually  from  higher  to  lower 
levels.  The  share  which  it  contributes  to  the  work,  in  its 
solid  shape  as  ice,  falls  next  to  be  considered.  We  have 
seen  that  the  streams  which  issue  from  beneath  the  snouts 
of  glaciers  are  largely  charged  with  sediment  already 
ground  so  fine  that  it  is  at  once  carried  forwards.  The 
coarser  matters  shot  over  to  form  the  terminal  moraine  are 
attacked  by  various  subaerial  denuding  agents,  in  the  end 
g^und  fine  enough  to  be  moved,  and  then  are  carried 
away. 

Where  glaciers  or  masses  of  continental  ice  come  down 
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to  the  sea  level,  the  streams  beneath  them  discharge  directly 
into  the  sea  large  quantities  of  finely  comminuted  mud ; 
and  the  icebergs  which  break  off  from  them  carry  away 
coarse  materials  and  litrge  unrounded  blocks  of  rocks,  and 
deposit  them  far  away  from  thiB  spots  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

In  a  word,  the  surface  of  the  groimd  is  constantly  acted 
on  by  a  number  of  agencies,  which  all  work  together  to 
wear  and  break  it  up  :  the  loose  matters  so  produced  are 
carried  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to,  by 
moving  water  either  in  a  liquid  or  a  solid  state,  tOl  they  at 
last  come  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  lar^  bodies  of  still 
water.  This  chain  of  events,  all  intimately  connected  with 
one  another,  constitutes  the  process  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion. 

6. — ^Mabine  Denudation. 

The  sea  to  a  very  large  extent  only  finishes  work  begun 
for  it  by  subaerial  denuding  assents. 

The  coarser  stuff  brought  mto  it  by  rivers  is  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  tides,  till  it  is  ground  fine  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  sw^t  away  altogether.  In  the  case  of  a  coast 
bounded  by  cliffs,  the  expansion  of  frozen  water,  the  un- 
dermining caused  by  the  outbreak  of  springs,  or  the 
Tmequal  yielding  to  the  weather  of  beds  of  different  hard- 
ness, and  other  similar  causes,  break  off  and  throw  down 
large  masses,  and  the  sea  completes  the  work  by  grinding 
these  into  mud,  shingle,  or  sand,  and  then  by  the  aid  of 
tides  and  curronts  sweeping  them  away. 

But  the  sea  may  also  claim  a  certain  amount  of  the 
denuding  work  which  it  effects  as  entiroly  its  own.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  sediment  carried  by  running  waters  enables 
them  to  grind  away  their  banks,  the  sea  uses  the  boulders 
and  shingle  of  the  beach  as  instruments  for  the  destruction 
of  its  cliffy  shores.  Waves,  rolling  in  from  open  ocean 
spaces  and  driven  forward  by  gales  of  wind,  have  force 
enough  to  lift  and  hurl  against  anything  that  comes  in 
their  way  enormous  masses.  By  this  means  the  loose 
blocks,  that  fringe  in  heaps  rocky  shores,  are  dashed  with 
f earfiil  violence  against  the  cliffs,  and  by  this  incessant 
pounding  and  battering  fresh  portions  aro  from  time  to 
time  brought  down,  to  be  used  in  their  turn  as  instruments 
for  further  destruction. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  coast  rocks  are  hard  so  far  from 
protecting  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  makes 
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them  in  some  measure  a  more  certain  prey  to  its  wearing 
action,  for  the  harder  the  rock  is,  the  more  destructive  will 
be  the  ammunition  furnished  by  its  ruins.  Where  the 
coast  is  composed  of  soft  rocks,  it  is  eaten  into  aU  the 
more  easily ;  its  destruction  is  incessant,  and  the  advance 
of  the  sea  becomes  rapid  enough  to  be  obvious  even  to  the 
most  casual  observer. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  belt  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  Within  that  space  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  and  the  force  of  the  breakers  grind  down  any 
loose  matter  exposed  to  their  action.  These  agencies 
however  cease  to  have  any  eflPect  on  a  bottom  covered  by 
a  moderate  depth  of  water,  and  hence  very  nearly  all  the  de- 
nuding work  of  the  sea  is  Coast  Denudation,  The  drifting  of 
rough  sediment  over  the  bottom  by  imder-currents  may 
produce  some  abrasion,  but  its  amount  cannot  be  very 
large.* 

Belative  Zmportanoe  of  Subaerial  and  Marine 
Denudation, — ^We  may  here  note  that  marine  denuding 
agents,  such  for  instance  as  the  beating  of  the  waves  on 
an  exposed  rocky  coast,  are  far  more  striking  and  appeal 
far  more  forcibly  to  the  imag^ation  than  the  slow  and 
almost  insensible  action  of  subaerial  denuding  forces. 
The  latter,  partly  because  they  are  so  common,  partly 
because  theix*  action  is  so  gentle,  and  partly  because  they 
operate  so  slowly  that  their  results  are  inappreciable  imless 
they  are  very  carefully  measured  or  observed  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  indeed  were 
for  a  long  time,  if  not  actually  overlooked,  yet  denied  their 
true  importance  by  geologists.  It  is  now  however  very 
generally  recognised  that  they  perform  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  denudation  that  is  going  on  before  our  eyes, 
and  they  have  at  last  had  their  true  place  granted  them  in 
the  roll  of  denuding  forces,  a  place  to  which  Hutton  long 
ago  x)ointed  out  that  they  were  entitled. 

It  seems  almost  past  belief  that  the  importance  of  sub- 
aerial denudation  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked, 
and  that  truths  so  simple  and  apparently  so  self-evident  as 
those,  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  abstract,  should  not 
have  forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  geologists  from  the 

*  For  Marine  Denudation,  see  The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed 

Lyell'B  Principles,  vol.  i.  chaps.  in  connection  with  its  Physical 

xz.  and  xxi. ;  De  la  Beche's  (}eo-  G^logy,  chap,  m, 
logical  Observer,  tec.  v. ;  Geikie, 
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veiy  first  birth  of  the  science.  The  explanation  however 
is  easj  enough,  and  furnishes  so  useful  a  lesson  to  the 
would-be  cultivator,  not  only  of  geology,  but  of  any 
other  science,  that  it  is  worth  calling  attention  to  it.  Men 
failed  to  see  these  obvious  truths  simply  because  they  did 
not  look  for  them;  because,  instead  of  going  forth  and 
marking  Nature,  they  amused  themselves  with  weaving 
ingenious  conceits  in  arm-chairs  at  home.  Hutton  was 
the  first  clearly  to  enimdate  the  laws  of  denudation,  which 
he  had  learned  by  observation ;  the  summary  of  one  of  his 
chapters  is  worth  quoting:  "Whether  we  examine  the 
mountain  or  the  plain ;  whether  we  consider  the  degrada- 
tion of  rocks  or  of  the  softer  strata  of  the  earth ;  whether 
we  contemplate  Nature  and  the  operation  of  time  upon  the 
shores  of  the  sea  or  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  in 
fertile  countries  or  in  barren  deserts,  we  shall  find  the 
evidence  of  a  s^eneral  dissolution  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  of  decay  among  the  hard  and  solid  bodies  of 
the  globe."  Playfair  puts  it  more  tersely  thus:  "The 
consequence  of  so  many  minute,  but  indefatigable  agents, 
all  working  together,  and  having  gravity  in  their  favour,  is 
a  system  of  universal  decay  and  degradation,  which  may 
be  traced  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  from  the 
mountain-top  to  the  sea-shore." 

Another  useful  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this  bit  of 
the  histoiy  of  Geology.  It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years 
since  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  was  published,  and  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  geologists  have  come  to  recognise  the 
tru&i  of  its  teaching.  So  slow  are  men,  even  when  the 
right  road  is  pointed  out  to  them,  to  leave  a  groove  which 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time  following.* 


«  Id  oonnection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Denudation,  the  student 
will  do  well  to  read,  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  Fart  I.  chap.  i.  seo. 
iv.,  Part  II.  chaps.  •  iii.  to  vii. ; 
Playiiur*8  IllustiatioDS,  sec  iii. ; 
Scrope's  Volcanoes  of  Central 
France,  2ad  ed.,  chap,  uc  ;  Ham- 


say,  The  Physical  Geomphy 
and  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  A.  Geikie,  The  Scenery 
and   Geology    of    Scotland;    A 

Streng,  tjber  den  Kreislauf  der 
btotfe  in  der  Natur,  Leonhard 
and  Geinitx  Jahrbuch,  1873, 
p.  33. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WSAT  BECOMES  OE  THE  WASTE  PRODUCED  AND 
CARRIED  OFF  BY  DENUDATION.— THE  METHOD  OF 
FORMATION  OF  BEDDED  ROCKS,  AND  SOME  STRUC- 
TURES IMPRESSED  ON  THEM  AFTER  THEIR  FORMA- 
TION 

The  Khone  by  Leman's  waters  washed, 
When  miugled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dashed 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
That  iiain  would  lull  her  river-child  to  sleep. 

Btbon. 

SECTION  I.— MATTER  MECHANICALLY  CABRIED. 

HAVlNQ-  now  passed  in  review  the  variQus  agencies 
which  at  aU  times  and  in  all  places  are  at  work 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  having  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  the  larger  part  of  the  waste  which 
results  from  their  action  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into 
running  waters,  and  is  carried  on  by  them  in  their  down- 
ward course,  our  next  task  is  to  inquire  what  happens  to 
the  matters  thus  swept  away  when  the  streams  which  bear 
them  along  are  lost  in  bodies  of  still  water,  such  as  the  sea 
or  a  large  lake ;  and  we  will  begin  with  the  mechanically 
transported  matters,  those  namely  which  are  carried  in 
suspension,  and  those  which  are  swept  along  the  bottom. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  by  degrees  checked, 
and  at  last  destroyed  altogether,  it  can  no  longer  bear 
along  its  burden,  the  stuff  that  has  been  rolled  along  the 
bottom  comes  to  rest,  and  the  sediment  held  in  suspension 
sinks  down. 

But  the  suspended  matters  will  not  fall  all  together :  there 
will  generally  be  some  of  them  heavier  than  others, 
some  coarse  and  others  more  finely  divided.  Long  after 
the  current  has  ceased  to  be  able  to  hold  up  the  heavy  and 
coarse  part,  it  may  retain  velocity  enough  to  carry  forward 
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the  light  and  more  finely  divided,  and  the  latter  will  travel 
much  farther  than  the  former  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
before  they  reach  the  bottom. 

Arrangement  ofKechanical  Beponta  according  to 
Sise  and  Weight. — ^In  any  large  body  of  water,  then,  fed 
by  running  Btreams,  we  should  nnd  deposits  on  the  bottom 
arranged  somewhat  in  the  following  oider. 

Fringing  the  coast,  and  especiafly  facing  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  banks  of  coarse  pebbly 
materials.  In  the  case  of  lakes  or  tideless  seas  these  may 
stretch  out  for  a  considerable  distance,  for  when  the  water 
has  been  shallowed  for  some  way  out  by  the  formation  of 
a  bank  of  shingle,  pebbles  may  be  rolled  on  in  the  shallow 
water  on  the  top  oi  the  bank  and  shot  over  the  end,  and 
the  front  in  this  way  be  continually  pushed  forward.  Along 
the  shore  of  the  open  ocean  no  broad  accumulation  of 
shingle  can  take  place,  for  the  pebbles  are  always  being 
ground  fine,  and  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides  and  the  beating  of  the  breakers. 

When  these  shingle-banks  can  be  formed,  they  will 
evidently  be  thickest  on  the  shore  side,  and  thin  away  in  a 
wedge-fihaped  form  as  we  advance  into  deeper  water. 

Beyond  the  shingle-banks,  and  resting  on  their  thin 
edges,  there  will  be  other  banks  of  a  similar  shape,  but 
formed  of  materials  a  little  less  coarse :  and  because  the 
components  of  these  can  be  borne  rather  further  than  the 
coarsest  shingle  before  they  come  to  rest,  these  banks  will 
not  thin  away  quite  so  rapidly,  and  will  form  wedges  with 
angles  more  acute  than  those  of  the  banks  next  the  shore. 

Jji  this  way  as  we  leave  the  shore  we  shall  find  the 
deposits  becoming  less  and  less  coarse,  and  arranged  in 
wedges  getting  more  and  more  acute,  till  at  last  their 
upper  and  \mder  surfaces  become  approximately  parallel, 
and  they  take  the  shape  of  beds  or  strata. 

The  lightest  and  most  finely  divided  matters  will  sink 
veiy  slowly  through  the  water  and  travel  far  before  Ihey 
reach  the  bottom,  and  wiU  come  to  rest  in  layers  or 
laminae,  which  keep  nearly  the  same  thickness  over  large 
areas. 

Arrangement  of  Xechanical  Deposits  according 
to  Mineral  Composition. — ^Besides  these  differences  in 
arrangement  there  will  also  be  a  difference  in  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  deposits  fringing  the  shore  and  those 
remote  from  it. 

The  sediment  carried  down  mechanically  by  running 
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water  consists  mainly  of  two  kinds,  sandy  or  siliceous, 
and  clayey  or  argillaceous.  Now  quartz,  of  which  sand  is 
oomposed,  is  yeiy  hard,  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
wear  and  tear  before  it  gets  ground  fine ;  hence  the  coarser 
deposits  will  be  mainly  sanay.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  soft,  and  easily  worn  down  into  the  finest  impalpable 
mud ;  hence  the  finer  deposits  will  be  mainly  clayey. 

Therefore  we  shall  find,  as  a  rule,  that  near  the  shore 
icedge-^haped  hanks  of  coarse,  sandy  materials  prevail,  while 
further  out  regularly  bedded  layers  of  fine  clay  cover  the 
bottom. 

This  order  will  not  be  without  interruption,  because 
during  fioods  the  coarser  materials  will  be  carried  further 
out  than  usual,  and  so  wedges  of  sand  will  come  to  be 
interleaved  among  the  evenly  bedded  days ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  the  rivers  are  low,  clayey  deposits  will 
be  formed  in  the  sandy  region :  still  upon  the  whole  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  deposits  w^  be  such  as  has 
been  describecL 

Finally,  if  the  ocean  be  large  enough,  there  will  be  a 
limit,  beyond  which  no  river-borne  sediment  will  be  carried, 
and  no  mechanical  deposit  formed  on  the  sea  bed.  These 
regions  however,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  will  not  be 
without  deposits,  for  in  them  marine  a-Tn'mRla  build  up 
great  masses  of  pure  Limestone. 

General  Arxiuigement  of  Xeohanical  Deposits. — 
In  Fig.  10  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  diagrammatically  the 
arrangement  of  mechanically  formed  deposits.  The  dark 
part  IS  the  solid  rock  forming  the  land  and  the  sea  bed  ; 
the  straight  line  the  sea  level.  Looking  at  the  lower  and 
therefore  first-formed  accumulations  of  sediment,  we  see 
dose  to  the  shore  a  bank  of  large  pebbles  with  a  steep 
face  seawards :  beyond  this  there  follow  other  banks,  the 
first  of  pebbles  not  so  large  as  on  the  bank  nearest  the 
shore,  the  next  of  coarse  sand,  the  next  of  finer  sand,  and 
80  on :  and  the  seaward  faces  of  all  these  banks  get  less 
steep  as  we  leave  the  shore.  Beyond  the  finer  mud 
stretches  out  in  thin  layers,  becoming  more  and  more 
nearly  horizontal  as  we  get  out  to  sea.  After  these  beds 
had  been  laid  down,  the  streams  ceased  for  a  while  to 
have  the  power  to  carty  coarse  sediment,  and  could  not 
bear  even  fine  mud  as  far  as  before:  consequently  the 
latter  sank  down  nearer  the  shore,  filling  up  the  hollows 
between  the  banks,  and  levelling  over  their  uneven  surface. 
Subsequently  coarse  matters  were  again  brought  into  the 
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trtita,  Asd  A  range  of  banks  Bunilar  to  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  »ection  were  piled  up 
on  tlietop  of  the  layers  of  mud, 
while  finer  deposits  again  began 
to  accumulate  m  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  ocetui.    In  the  dit^ram  the 
'  traneitioDS  are,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctnesi,  made  abrupt ;  but  in 
Nature  the  paaaage  from  shingle 
_  ^   to  sand,  and  from  sand  to  mud, 
I  £'  vould  be    much  more  gradual, 
<?  4    and,  as  the  material  grew  tiner, 
J  f  almost  insensible. 
_  ^       In  the  crust  of  the  earth  we 
g       meet  with  rocks  which,  except  that 
X       they  are  harder  and  bound  more 
°        firmly  together,  bear  the  cloaeet 
g  ^    resemblance  to  the  accumulations 
I  J   that  have  just    been  described, 
g  1  Conglcnuerates  are  ctuupoeed  of 

3  J    exactly  the  same  materials  es  thi* 
%  shingle  of  the  beach  and  littoral 
5  §   zone;  Sandstones  of  all  degrees 
S  ^   of  coarseness  find  a  parallel  in 
gg  -I   submarine  sandbanks  ;  there  are 
(,  4    sandy  shales,  which  are  mixtures 
_  "E    of  fine   sand  and  mud  ;  and  the 
Z  S    finely  laminated  argillaceous  shale 
S  \  corresponds  exactly  to  the  evenly 
S  "f  bedded  deposits  of  small  silt  and 
%  W    mud.    Ana  among  these  rocks  we 
Q  ><>    find  also  just  the  same  arrange- 
^       ment  as  has  been  described  in 
"_        the  last  few  pages.     In  the  great 
.V  .   masses  of  pebbly  Sandstone,  aa 
^  1   in  shingle-banks,  the  pebbles  are 
*   found  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
J   as  we  trace  the  rock  in  a  certain 
■    direction,  and  at  last  disappear 
altogether,  so  that  the  bed  passes 
inHeuBtbly  into  a  rough  gritstone, 
this  again  still  further  on  merges 
into  a  finer  Sandstone,  and  per- 
haps at  last  is  found  to  tail  out 
altogether  in  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  to  be  replaced 
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by  deposits  of  more  regularly  bedded  hardened  sandy  mud, 
and  these  in  turn  shade  off  into  more  purely  clayey  mud.* 
We  also  find  alternations  of  sandy  and  clayey  rocks, 
corresponding  to  the  alternations  of  banks  of  sand  with 
deposits  of  mud,  which  are  now  being  produced  by  varia- 
tions in  the  transporting  power  of  currents. 

Some  substances  remain  suspended  in  water  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  low  specific  gravity  as  in  virtue  of  their 
form.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  Mica.  The  thin 
laminee,  into  which  this  mineral  splits,  present  a  broad 
surface  to  the  water  and  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  sinking  very  large  in  comparison  with  their  weight ; 
hence  they  settle  down  very  slowly  and  regularly.  In  this 
way  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  of  regularly  stratified  deposits 
are  thickly  flecked  over  with  little  spangles  of  this  mineral. 
Sandstones  and  shales  of  this  character  are  very  common, 
and  are  called  Micaceous  Sandstones  and  Shales,  That  Mica 
does  behave  in  the  way  described  is  foimd  out  in  the 
washing  of  China  Clay :  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
water  holds  up  its  thin  plates,  it  is  the  most  difGlcult  im- 
purity to  get  rid  of. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  deposits  formed  near  the  shore. 

Horiaontal  Qrowth  of  Coarse  Deposits. — In  a  sea, 
which  deepens  rapidly,  coarse  deposits  will  be  confined  to  a 
belt  fringing  the  coast:  but  in  a  large  area  of  shallow 
water  they  may  extend  over  a  much  wider  space :  for,  as 
soon  as  a  belt  of  banks  such  as  we  have  described  has 
formed  along  the  shore,  the  water  above  is  rendered 
shallow  enough  to  allow  of  coarse  materials  being  rolled 
over  their  tops,  and  shot  over  their  seaward  faces  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  front  of  the  bank  will  be  always  moving  from 
the  shore,  and  the  deposit  extended  as  far  as  the  water 
continues  sufficiently  shallow. 

Vertioal  Growth  of  Coarse  Deposits. — But  we  have 
yet  to  account  for  the  existence  of  deposits,  evidently 
formed  in  shallow  water,  and  yet  of  great  thickness.  For 
instance  in  the  Coalfield  of  South  Wales  rocks  certainly 
subaqueous,  but  none  of  which  can  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  water,  are  piled  one  on  the  other  to  a  thickness  of 
ten  thousand  feet. 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  never  at  rest,  that  portions  are  rising  and  others  sinking, 

*  For  an  instance,  see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  zx.  265 — 267. 
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and  that  these  changes  of  level  have  been  goin^  on  through- 
out all  past  time.  Kow  suppose  the  bed  of  a  uiallow  sea  to 
be  sinking,  say  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  a  oentuiy,  and  also 
that  in  the  same  time  one  foot  of  sediment  is  laid  down  all 
over  the  bottom ;  then,  since  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
fills  up  the  water  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  sinking 
woula  deepen  it  if  no  deposition  were  going  on^  it  is  dear 
that  the  depth  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  shallow-water 
deposits  will  always  be  preserved ;  and  with  such  an  adjust- 
ment any  thickness  whatever  of  such  deposits  may  be 
obtained. 

Wherever  then  we  find  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  which 

must  have  been  fonned  in  shallow  water,  we   Imow  at 

once  that  during  their  deposition  the  sea  bed  must  have 

been  sinking  at  about  the  same  rate  as  they  were  accu- 

'  mulating. 


Fig.  11.      FOBMATION  OF  CVSBBMT  BlDDINO. 


Drift  or  Current  Bedding. — ^We  may  now  look  a 
%  little  more  dosely  at  the  way  in  which  the  materials  of  the 

banks  of  coarse  sediment  are  arranged.  In  Fig.  11,  ^  ^  is 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  CD  the  front  of  one  of  these 
banks  in  course  of  formation.  From  A  to  C  the  water  is 
shallow  enough  to  allow  the  current  to  retain  velocity  suf- 
fident  to  roll  sand  or  pebbles  along  the  bottom,  but  in  the 
deep  water  beyond  C  this  velodty  becomes  suddenly 
checked  and  their  further  progress  arrested.  The  coarse 
matters  are  therefore  shot  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
arrange  themselves  in  a  little  sloping  layer,  CBEF:  by 
this  means  the  extent  of  shallow  water  will  be  a  little 
increased,  and  another  sloping  layer  added  above  CD. 


CUBHENT  KEDDIHQ. 
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And  so  the  prooeas  goes  on,  till  in  the  end  a  bank  ia  formed 
M«fa  tifi  of  tAin  »lopinff  lay«rt  all  dipping  in  tht  dirtction  in 
whieh  tAe  ettrrtnt  i*  moving. 

If  a  current  with  a  different  direction  pass  over  the  same 

rt,  another  bank  will  be  piled  up  composed  like  the  firet 
thin  sloping  layers  but  with  its  layers  dipping  towards 
a  different  quarter 

By  a  repetibon  of  this  proceaa  we  shall  obtain  a  deposit 
made  up  of  wedge-shaped  bods  each  of  which  b  traversed 


by  smaller  planes  of  division  crossing  the  main  lines  of 
bedding  obbquely. 

Such  a  structure  is  called  False-bedding,  Cross-bedding, 
Current-bedding,  or  Drift-bedding ;  an  example  of  it  m 
Ifiven  in  F^.  12.  Rock  possessing  this  structure  is  some- 
timea  called  "Eddy Eock"  by  quarrymeu  and  well-sinkers. 


Pig.  18  {<). 
Bippls-drift. — Let  us  next  consider  what  will  happen 
on  a  sea-bottom  on  which  a  current  is  forming  ripple-marks. 
The  shape  of  the  bottom  is  such  as  is  shoit'n  in  Fiff.  13a, 
the  arrow  being  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  each 
ripple  having  a  long  gentle  slope  on  the  side  trom  which 
the  current  comes,  and  a  steeper  slope  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  no  sediment  is  being  brought  into  the  water,  the  current 
will  roll  sand  up  each  mntle  elope,  and  the  latter  will  fall 
down  over  the  steep  aLopes,  ana  the  only  thing  that  will 
happen  will  be  a  general  movement  of  me  ripples  in  the 
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direction  of  the  arrow.  Bttt  if  Band  be  sinking  througli 
the  water,  it  will,  as  it  falls  on  the  pntle  elopes,  be  rolled 
up  them  and  ovet  their  edge,  and  fall  down  in  a  layer 
over  each  of  the  steep  fronts,  AS,  CJ),  EF,  as  in  Fig.  \3b. 
In  this  way  the  steep  fronts  will  always  be  added  to,  till  at 
last  the  old  Burface,  ABCBEFQ,  will  be  effaced  by  the 
filling  in  of  the  hollows  ABC,  CLE,  EFQ,  and  a  new 


Pig.  IS  (4). 

rippled  marked  Burfaoe,  aAhCeEd,  formed  above  it, 
Fir.  13c.  By  contiuumg  this  we  shall  at  last  avire  at  a 
rock  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  13(2.  This  structure  is  called 
"Kipple-drift."*  Both  Oiurent-bedding  and  Bipple-drift 
n  rocka  wMob  have  been  formed  in  shallow 


water :  indeed  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  find  %  tanditone 
which  doea  not  show  one  or  the  other  to  a  greats  or  lees 


^^ 


Ar-,., 


Fig  1S(<I) 

Ooatemponuicoiu  Ecoxioit. — Another  cause  of  ^;reat 
irregularity  in  the  beddmg  of  shallow  water  deposits  is 
the  erosion  of  part  of  one  bed  by  a  current  before  the  bed 
next  above  was  laid  down.  A  good  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
Here  the  evenly  bedded  mud  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sec- 
tion was  once  continuous  throughout :  but  a  hollow  has 
been  cut  out  in  it  by  a  current  or  river,  and  then  sand 

*  See  H.  C.  Sorby,  EdiDburgli  Series,  voli.  iii.  p.  112,  iv.  p.  317, 
New  FbiloeopUiwl  Joimul,  New      v.  p.  37),  viL  p.  2SS. 
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rolled  in  and  the  hollow  filled  up  with  it :  mud  and  sand 
are  now  both  compacted  into  hard  Shale  and  Sandstone. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  beds  of 
Coal,  when  they  are  known  as '*Eock  Faults  "or  "Horses." 
What  is  now  Coal  was  originally  a  sort  of  peat-bog :  by  some 
change  in  physical  geography  a  river  has  been  turned 
across  the  bog  and  cut  out  in  it  a  channel,  and  this  has 
afterwards  been  fiUed  in  by  drifted  sand  now  hardened 
into  Sandstone.* 

Bipple-marlDi,  Bain-dropSy  Su-oraoks,  and  Animail 
TraclDi. — ^We  may  here  notice  one  or  two  appearances 
which  present  themselves  alike  in  the  deposits  now  form- 
ing on  the  shores  of  seas  or  lakes,  and  in  rocks  which 
were  laid  down  long  ago  under  similar  circumstances.  If 
we  walk  over  a  sandy  beach  laid  dry  by  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  we  often  find  the  surface  of  the  sand  marked  with 
a  rippled  pattern,  like  that  produced  on  water  ruffled  with 


Fig.  14. — CONTIMPORANBOUS  EuOSIOK. 

«  Shale  whidi  h'ts  been  parly  oat  away. 
h  fhmdrtoiie  filling  up  the  hollow  in  (a). 

a  gentle  wind.  This  is  known  as  **  Hippie  "  or  '*  Current- 
mark,"  and  is  due  to  a  wavelike  motion  set  up  in  the 
semi-fluid  wet  sand  of  the  sea-bottom  by  currents  passing 
over  it.  A  shower  of  rain  also  pits  over  the  sand  with  little 
hollows ;  and,  when  the  wet  groiind  is  dried  by  the  stm, 
it  cracks  tuid  opens  into  small  fissures ;  also  the  beach  is 
often  thickly  stamped  over  with  burrows  and  coil-shaped 
ejections  of  worms  and  the  tracks  of  crusta^^eans  and  omer 
marine  animals.  Birds  and  animals  frequenting  the  mar- 
gin of  water  also  leave  th^ir  footprints  on  the  soft  beach. 
Similar  markings  are  formed  on  the  muddy  bottoms  of 
lakes,  when  the  water  has  simk  below  its  usual  level 
through  long  drought. 

Bipple-marks  and  some  of  the  animal  tracks  can  be 

*  See  the  Geology  of  the  South  vi.  215 ;  and  for  erosion,  oontem- 

Staffordshire  Ck>alfield  (Memoirs  poraneouswiththe  fonnation  of  a 

of  the  Geological  Surrey),  pp.  45,  set  of  beds,  on  a  laxver  scale, 

51;    Buddie,  Transactions  Geo-  Quart  Joom.  Geologiciu  Sodety, 

logieal  Society,    Second  Series,  vol.  xvii.  p.  457. 
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formed  under  water,  as  well  as  on  spots  alternately  dry  and 
overflowed :  they  will  generally  however  indicate  water  of 
no  great  depth,  because  the  currents,  which  cause  the 
former,  are  commoner  and  more  powerful  in  shallow  than 
in  deep  water.* 

Bain-drops  and  sun-cracks  however  can  arise  only  on 
surfaces  dry,  but  still  soft  from  recent  submergence. 
They  may  occur  between  tidal  limits ;  but,  when  we  find 
them  extending  over  an  area  too  broad  to  allow  this  to 
be  the  case,  they  must  have  been  formed  in  inland  bodies 
of  water,  which  were  periodically  laid  dry  and  afterwards 
refilled. 

When  these  markings  have  been  produced,  the  return  of 
the  water  often  spreads  over  them  a  layer  of  sand  or  mud, 
which  seals  them  up  and  preserves  them. 

All  these  markings  are  common  enough  on  the  surfaces 
of  beds  of  Sandstones  and  other  rocks  of  shallow  water 
formation :  and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  overlying  bed 
a  cast  appears  in  relief  of  the  patterns  on  the  bed  below. 

Summary  of  Charaeteristics  of  Shallow  Water 
Deposits. — ^The  deposits  then  formed  near  the  shore  or  in 
shallow  water  will  be  usually  coarse  and  frequently  sandy : 
they  will  be  very  changeable  in  g^ain  and  composition,  and 
liable  to  thin  away  rapidly  in  wedge-shaped  forms :  they 
wiU  be  current-  and  ripple-drifted,  and  show  signs  of 
erosion  and  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  hollows  so  pro- 
duced: and  their  surfaces  will  be  ripple-marked,  sun- 
cracked,  pitted  with  rain-drops,  and  traversed  by  the  tracks 
of  aquatic  animals,  and  the  footprints  of  wading  birds 
and  coast-haunting  creatures. 

General  Character  of  Deposits  of  finely  divided 
Matter. — On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  very  opposite 
characters  to  prevail  in  those  accumulations  of  fine  mud, 
the  materials  of  which  can  be  swept  out  far  from  shore, 
which  sink  down  very  slowly,  and  only  reach  the  bottom 
after  prolonged  suspension.  Such  beds  will  be  uniform  in 
composition  over  large  areas,  and  will  be  arranged  in  layers 
of  regular  thickness :  traces  of  current-bedding,  contemi>o- 
raneous  erosion,  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  rain-drops,  and 
tracks  of  marine  animals  will  generally  be  wanting  in  them. 

No  better  instance  of  this  contrast  can  be  found  than  in 
the  Oolitic  rocks  of  England.    This  group  consists  in  the 

*  It  is  stated  that  ripple-marks      — (Oelesse,  Lithologie  da  Fond 
h'tve  been  detected  on  a  muddy      des  Men,  p.  111), 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  188  metres. 
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mam  of  three  great  masses  of  Clay  parted  by  thick  bands  of 
Sandstone  and  sandy  Limestone.  The  latter  are  very 
variable  in  composition  and  thickness  from  place  to  place, 
cuid  their  lesser  subdivisions  often  thin  away  altogether, 
and  then  after  a  space  set  in  again.  The  Clays,  on  the 
other  hand,  stretch  in  unbroken  belts  across  the  island. 
Even  Clay  beds  however,  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  their 
greater  constancy,  must,  like  all  mechanically  formed  de- 
posits, come  to  an  end  somewhere;  and  accordingly  the 
Clay  bands  of  the  Oolites,  strikingly  persistent  as  they 
are,  are  not  absolutely  invariable  in  thickness  and  compo- 
sition ;  they  have  all  one  or  more  spots  of  mRTiTmim  thick- 
ness, and,  as  we  depart  from  those,  they  tail  away  gra- 
dually, and  in  some  cases  show  us,  by  becoming  sandy  and 
by  a  decrease  in  their  thickness,  that  we  are  approaching 
the  coast  line  of  the  old  sea  in  which  they  were  formed. 

Deposits,  which,  though  of  shallow  water  origin,  ai'e 
produced  by  currents  too  feeble  to  carry  anythmg  but 
finely  divided  matter,  will  be  marked  by  regularity  of  bed- 
ding, but  may  show  ripple-marks  and  other  characteristics 
of  shore  formations. 

Stratifioatioiiy  and  Thiokness  of  Beds. — ^The  sub- 
division of  these  regularly  bedded  deposits  into  layers, 
beds,  or  strata,  is  owing  to  pauses  in  the  supply  of 
sediment :  whenever  these  occur,  each  bed  has  time  to 
harden  a  little  before  the  bed  next  in  succession  is  laid 
down,  and  a  plane  of  division  between  the  two  is  formed. 
Hence  we  see,  that,  if  the  supply  is  constant,  the  thickness 
of  the  layers  will  depend  upon  tilie  lengths  of  the  intervals 
between  successive  pauses.  If  the  supply  be  continuous,  a 
vast  thickness  may  be  aocimiulated  without  any  bedded 
structure  whatever ;  this  is  an  extreme  case  that  is  but  little 
likely  to  occur.  It  happens  however  not  imfrequently, 
that  the  intervals  of  interruption  are  so  short,  that  only  an 
imperfect  degree  of  bedding  can  be  established:  days  de- 
posited xmder  these  circumstances  often  appear  quite 
devoid  of  stratification,  but  when  weathered  or  baked,  the 
bedded  structure  shows  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  interruptions  to  the  supply  of  sediment  recur  after  short 
intervals,  mere  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  excessive  thin- 
ness to  which  the  beds  may  be  reduced.  If  we  examine 
the  muddy  flats  that  fringe  large  tidal  estuaries,  we  shall 
find  them  covered  with  a  deposit  known  as  Warp,  a  tough 
clay  which  readily  splits  up  into  layers  no  thicker  than  a 
sheet  of  paper.    It  is  formed  in  this  way.    At  each  high 
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tide  the  flat  is  flooded  by  water  charged  with  finely  divided 
mud  or  sand :  during  the  period  of  still  water  before  the 
turn  the  sediment  amk&  down  and  is  spread  out  in  a  very 
thin  film  over  the  surface ;  and  each  film  so  formed  is  dried 
and  hardened  by  evaporation,  when  the  ground  is  laid  dry 
at  low  water,  before  another  film  is  laid  upon  it  by  the  next 
advance  of  the  tide. 

Parallel  between  Xodem  Bedded  Deposits  and 
Stratified  Hocks. — The  examples  we  have  ^ven  show 
that  deposits  now  forming  out  of  sediment  earned  by  run- 
ning streams  into  large  bodies  of  still  water  must  neces- 
saruy  be  arranged  in  layers  or  beds.  We  have  already 
seen  that  a  bedded  arrangement  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  is  met  with  almost  universally  in  one  large  class 
of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  close  resemblance 
in  structure  is  one  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  a  particular  instance  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  III.,  is  true  generally  for  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  and  that  they  have  been  formed  by  exactly 
the  same  process  as  is  now  giving  rise  to  bedded  deposits. 
The  other  points  of  resemblance  between  tlie  two  are  so 
close  and  numerous,  that,  as  one  after  the  other  presents 
itself  to  our  notice,  the  inference  gradually  gathers  strength, 
and  grows  into  positive  conviction,  that  an  explanation 
supported  by  such  a  body  of  evidence  must  be  correct. 

SECTION    IT.-MATTKK    CARKIED    IN    SOLUTION    AND 
THROWN  DOWN  BY  PRECIPITATION. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  brought 
down  by  running  water  in  solution. 

One  way  in  which  this  dissolved  matter  is  extracted  and 
serves  to  form  deposits  is  by  precipitation. 

Any  solvent,  such  as  water,  can  dissolve  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  substances  soluble  in  it.  If  by  any  means, 
such  as  evaporation,  the  dissolving  agent  is  canicd  away, 
the  proportion  of  dissolved  matter  increases,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  said  to  become  concentrated.  Wlien  this  has  gone 
on  till  the  solution  holds  as  much  as  ever  the  solvent  can 
dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  If  more  of  the  solvent 
is  removed,  some  of  the  dissolved  matter  is  thrown  down 
or  precipitated.  Precipitation  is  brought  about  in  several 
ways. 

ICeans  by  wliicli  Precipitation  is  bronght  abont. 
— ^A  substance,  like  Common  Salt,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
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can  be  thrown  down  by  evaporation  alone.  If  water  is 
carried  away  by  this  means  faster  than  it  is  supplied,  the 
solution  grows  more  and  more  concentrated,  becomes  at 
length  saturated,  and  then  precipitation  follows.  This  is 
now  taking  place  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah :  aU 
around  this  water  there  are  the  traces  of  old  shore  lines 
that  show  it  was  once  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  it  is 
shrinking  because  evaporation  goes  on  faster  than  supply, 
and  consequently  it  is  saturated,  and  precipitation  is  forming 
deposits  of  Eock  Salt  on  its  bed.* 

Again  there  are  matters  which  are  not  soluble  in 
pure  water,  but  which  can  be  dissolved  in  water  charged 
with  certain  substances.  In  such  cc^es,  if  the  solvent 
is  removed,  the  matter  dissolved  by  its  aid  is  precipitated. 
Water,  for  instance,  impregnated  with  Carbonic  Acid 
can  dissolve  Carbonate  of  Lime ;  but  when  it  both  loses 
Carbonic  Acid  and  becomes  itseK  reduced  in  bulk  by 
evaporation,  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  precipitated.  This 
process  goes  on  to  some  extent  with  eveiy  spring  in  Lime- 
stone districts,  and  veiy  largely  in  the  case  of  those  springs 
which  rise  from  a  considerable  depth.  While  shielded 
from  evaporation  during  their  underground  course,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  precipitation ;  but  directly  the  air  is 
gained,  or  the  pressure  is  m  any  way  lessened,  Carbonate 
of  Lime  is  thrown  down.  The  deposits  formed  in  this  way 
are  called  Travertin  or  Calcareous  Tufa,  and  the  springs 
from  which  they  arise  Petrifying,  or  more  correctly  En- 
crusting, Springs,  because  anything  placed  in  them  is 
coated  over  with  Travertin.  This  is  aJso  the  origin  of  those 
long  bodies,  known  as  Stalactites,  which  hang  from  the 
roofs  of  Limestone  caverns  ;  of  the  lumps  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  called  Stalagmites,  which  rise  from  their  floor ;  and 
of  the  sheets  of  the  same  substance,  which  coat  their 
walls.  Stalactites  may  be  often  seen  hanging  beneath 
bridges,  the  Carbonate  of  lime  of  which  they  axe  formed 
having  been  extracted  by  percolating  water  from  the 
mortar,  f 

Another  cause  of  precipitation  is  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  Geysers  of  Iceland  hold  in  solution  lar&^e 
quantities  oi  Silica :  when  the  water  escapes  and  cook, 
thia  is  thrown  down  and  forms  a  rock  called  Siliceous 
Sinter.     Similar  phenomena  on  a  still  larger  scale  are  met 

♦  Sir  W.  Dilke,  "  Greater  Britain,"  i.  186. 
t  KaturCi  X.  8. 
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with  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  of  the  United 
States.* 

Among*  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  cmst  there  are  some 
which  have  evidently  been  formed  bj  one  or  other  of  these 
methods  of  precipitation.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
could  obtsdn  great  beds  of  Bock  Salt,  such  for  instance 
as  those  of  Che^hii^,  Saltzburg,  and  Wieliczka. 

Some  Limestones  too  have  all  the  characters  of  Traver* 
tine,  they  are  porous  and  still  friable  and  retain  traces 
of  plants,  shells,  and  other  remains,  which  have  been 
encrusted  by  deposition  of  Carbonate  of  lime  from  solu- 
tion. There  are  also  calcareous  beds  with  a  finely  banded 
structure,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  them  by  the 
precipitation  of  very  thin  layers  of  Carbonate  of  lime  one 
upon  the  other. 

The  same  structure  is  met  with  in  siliceous  deposits 
which  must  have  been  formed  from  solution,  both  on 
accoimt  of  their  great  purity  and  also  because  they  consist 
of  Silica  which  has  the  specific  gravity  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  precipitated  form  of  mat  mineraL 

When  two  or  more  compound  substances  are  held  in 
solution  together,  chemical  reactions  often  take  place,  the 
compound  substances  are  decomposed  and  new  combina- 
tions formed  out  of  their  elements,  and  so  when  precipita- 
tion comes  about,  the  bodies  thrown  down  are  altogether 
different  from  those  originally  dissolved.  Thus  Gom.  a 
sattirated  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  the  substances  precipitated  may  be  Mamesian 
Limestone  and  Qypsum  or  oulphate  of  Lime.  Both  these 
rocks  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it 
is  a  very  significant  fact  and  very  much  in  favour  of  their 
having  been  formed  by  some  such  reaction  as  that  just 
described  that  they  are  constantly  found  together.f  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  next  chapter. 

Conditioiis  necessary  for  Chemical  Precipitation. — 
We  must  next  inqidre  under  what  circumstances  chemical 
precipitation,  such  as  we  have  described,  can  take  place. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  saturated  solution.    Now  it  is  in  the 

■  Nature,  vol.  vi.  pp.  397, 487';  1863,   p.    676.     It   is   however 

Keport^of  the  United  States  Qeol.  poanble  that,  in  sofme  cases  where 

Survey  of  the  Territories,  1871)  Dolomite  and  Gypsum  occur  to- 

p.  100, 1873,  pp.  60 — 67.  gether,  the  first  may  have  been 

t  See  Sterry  Hunt,  SiUiman's  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the 

Joum.,  2nd  ser.,  xxviii.  170,  366 ;  second  :  See  Biachoff*8  Chemical 

Qoology  of  Gansda,  Beport  up  to  Geology^  i  420. 
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highest  degree  improbable,  we  might  almost  say  impos- 
sible, that  the  waters  of  a  large  open  ocean  can  ever  be 
saturated  with  the  substances  brought  down  into  them  by 
solution.  The  amount  carried  in  this  way  is,  we  have  seen, 
very  large,  and  while  water  and  whatever  it  holds  in  solution 
are  both  of  them  constantly  pouring  in,  the  former  alone 
is  removed  by  evaporation,  and  the  proportion  of  dissolved 
matter,  if  there  be  no  cause  which  extracts  and  removes  it, 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
bulk  of  the  water  through  which  this  dissolved  matter  is 
to  be  distributed  is  enormous,  and  though  the  degree  of 
concentration  must  increase  as  time  ffoes  on,  a  very  long 
time  indeed  must  elapse  before  anything  like  saturation 
can  be  arrived  at ;  and,  long  before  this  tmie  has  gone  by, 
some  one  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography,  which 
are  always  going  on,  will  come  in  to  alter  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  is  altog^ether  diif  erent  with 
inland  bodies  of  water  of  moderate  size:  in  their  case 
there  is  the  same  machinery  at  work  tending  to  produce 
concentration,  and  owing  to  the  much  sma&er  mass  of 
water  acted  upon  saturation  wiU  be  reached  in  a  shorter 
time.  In  lakes,  which  have  an  outlet,  if  the  discharge  is 
sluggish,  the  evaporation  vigorous,  and'  the  incoming 
streams  powerfully  charged,  a  state  of  sattiration  may 
ensue  and  chemical  precipitates  be  formed;  but  where 
there  is  no  outlet,  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  mwi  grow 
more  and  more  concentrated  till  this  takes  place. 

For  similar  reasons  aU  closed  bodies  of  water,  even  if 
originally  fresh,  must  become  salt  in  time,  because  their 
feeders  bring  in  water  plus  dissolved  matter,  and  evapora- 
tion incessantly  removes  the  first  and  leaves  the  second 
behind  to  accumulate.  The  Dead  Sea  for  instance  may 
have  been  once  as  fresh  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias :  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  water  has  been  for  a 
long  time  back  drawn  off  by  evaporation  faster  than  it  is 
poured  in,  because  there  is  proof  that  the  lake  was  once 
much  bigger  than  it  is  now,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
concentration  of  dissolved  matter  in  it  till  its  present 
intense  saltness  was  arrived  at.  From  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  on  the  other  hand,  water  runs  out  as  fast  as  it 
runs  in,  and  hence  it  remains  perfectly  fresh. 

Whenever  then  we  find  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  deposits,  like  Bock  Salt,  which  can  have  been  pro- 
duced only  by  precipitation,  we  have  proof  that  these 
deposits  were  formed  not  in  the  open  ocean,  but  in  inland 
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bodies  of  water,  and  the  probability  is  very  strong  indeed 
that  these  bodies  had  no  outlet. 

Chemically  formed  rocks  Texy  generally  possess  a  crys- 
talline structure :  and  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  which 
the  student  was  told  to  expect,  to  the  generalisation  that 
bedded  rocks  are  non-ciystailine. 


SECTION    m.— DISSOLVED    MATTERS    EXTRACTED    BY 

ORGANIC  AGENCY. 

We  have  seen  how  extremely  improbable  it  is  that 
chemical  precipitation  should  go  on  to  any  extent  in  the 
open  sea,  and  yet  there  are  certain  substances,  which  we 
loiow  are  going  down  day  by  day  in  solution  into  the 
ocean,  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  foimd  in  its  waters. 
Of  these  Carbonate  of  lime  furnishes  the  most  striking 
instance :  we  need  not  repeat  how  largely  this  substance  is 
dissolved  and  how  steadily  it  is  suppHed ;  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated, for  the  Carbonic  Add  in  sea  water  is  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  in  solution  all  the  Carbonate  of 
Lime  it  receives ;  in  spite  of  this  there  is  in  the  waters  of 
the  open  ocean  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found  ;*  what 
then  becomes  of  it  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  extracted  from 
the  sea  water  by  a  host  of  marine  animals  to  form  the  stony 
framework  of  their  bodies  and  the  hard  dwellings  in  which 
they  live.  We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  most  important 
of  tiiese  creatures. 

ForamiiiifBra. — A  very  leading  part  in  the  process 
is  played  by  the  tiny  animals  kaown  as  Forammifera. 
These  creatures  belong  to  the  Protozoa  or  lowest  sub-king* 
dom  of  the  animal  world,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
structureless  mass  of  live  jelly:  some  of  them  faaye  the 
power  of  extracting  Carbonate  of  Lime  from  the  water 


*  This  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  following  onalysia  of  the 
water  of  the  Clyde  above  Glas- 

ow,  and  of  that  of  the  Irish 
at  the  Bahama  Bank  light- 


Bhip,  ritaate  in  lat  Si"*  21'  N., 
loDff.  4*>  1 1'  W.  (Thorpe,  Ifanual 
of  Inorganic  Chemistiy,  p.  142.) 
If  we  call  in  each  case  the 
amonnt  of  Chlorine  100,  we  get— 


RiTwayde. 

Irish  8«a. 

Chlorine                • 

100 

100 

Sulnhurio  Acid 
Carbonic  Add       • 

95 

14 

877 

trace. 

Calcium         .        • 

218 

2 

Magneainm  .        • 
Sodium         •       • 

61 

6-6 

86 

66 

Silica    •       •        • 

36 

trace. 
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and  building  up  out  of  it  shells,  often  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully regular  structure,  and  in  some  cases  divided  into 
chambers.  They  have  been  found  in  vast  numbers  over 
those  deep  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are 
so  remote  from  land  that  little  mechanically  borne  sediment 
finds  its  way  into  them,  and  here  the  cases  of  the  little 
creatures  fall,  after  the  death  of  their  inhabitants,  to  the 
bottom,  and  form  a  layer  of  mealy  calcareous  mud,  to 
which  the  name  Atlantic  or  Deep  Sea  Ooze  has  been  given.* 

Now  if  Chalk  be  rubbed  down  with  a  brush  imdcr  water 
and  the  residting  powder  be  examined  under  a  microscope, 
theparticles  will  be  found  to  be  almost  all  of  them  shells 
of  Foraminif  era,  some  of  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  modem 
Atmntic  Ooze.  In  other  Limestones,  harder  and  more 
compact  than  Chalk,  similar  shells  occur  in  equal  abundance. 
All  such  rocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  be  their 
present  character,  have  been  once  nothing  more  than  accu- 
mulations of  Deep  Sea  Ooze. 

A  Foraminiferous  shell  of  larger  size,  known  by  the 
name  of  Nummulite,  was  at  one  time  extremely  abimdant, 
and  immense  masses  of  Limestone  occur  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  which  axe  almost  wholly  composed  of  individuals 
of  this  genus. 

Ck>ral. — ^Another  class  of  animals,  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale  than  the  Foraminif  era,  which  extract  Carbonate  of 
Lime  from  sea  water,  are  the  Coral-building  Polyps.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  common  Bed  Coral  of  commerce,  form 
only  detached  branching  structures ;  but  others,  of  which 
the  Brain  Coral  or  Madrepore  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  Hve 
together  in  great  bodies  and  build  up  immense  masses  of 
soud  rock-lu:e  CoraL  It  is  with  these  latter,  which  axe 
called  Beef-builders,  that  we  axe  chiefly  concerned. 

Beef -building  Corals  require  water  of  a  temperature  not 
below  68®  F.,  they  con  flourish  only  in  water  free  from  mud 
or  sediment,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  get  on  best  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  constant  dash  of  me  breakers ;  and 
t^ey  cannot  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  15  fathoms.t 

*  Hie  BepihB  of  the  Sea  (Fm>»  building  Corals  cannot  live :  under 

feasor   Wyville    Thomson),  and  certain  circumstances  then  they 

the  references  there  to  the  liters-  ma^  be  able  to  live  below  this 

tore  of  the  snbjeci.  limit      Dana   however    thinks 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  temperatore  cannot  be  the 

tempexature  is  the  mam  cause  in  only  determining  cause  (Corals 

fixing  the  limit  below  which  reef-  ana  Coral  Islands,  p.  1 1 8). 
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The  young  genus  of  Coral  poljps  are  free  swixmning, 
and  we  will  now  consider  what  would  happen,  if  a  colony  of 
them  settled  down  and  developed  into  fixed  full-m>wn 
individuals,  on  a  shelving  shore  where  the  above  oonmtions 
are  satisfied. 

As  the  anitnalfl  grew  and  multiplied  a  layer  of  Coral 
would  spread  over  the  sea  bed;  and  as  the  individual 
polyps  increase  veiy  rapidly,  the  reef  would  grow  steadily 
upwards.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore 
the  water  would  be  too  muddy  to  suit  the  Coral  builders ; 
here  then  no  Coral  would  be  formed,  and  the  reef  would  be 
separated  from  the  land  by  a  channel  of  water.  Wherever 
a  river  entered  the  sea,  the  mud  brought  down  by  it  would 
render  the  water  uninhabitable  by  the  Coral  builders  for 
some  considerable  distance  out  to  sea ;  hence  there  would 
be  gaps  in  the  reef  facing  the  mouth  of  each  river.    Sea- 


Fig.  16. — SSOTIOK  ACB0B8  ▲  FkXNOING  RbBP. 

wards  the  Coral  building  would  go  on  till  the  depth  was 
reached  below  which  the  builders  cannot  live,  and  there 
the  reef  would  end  in  a  steep  face.  The  reef  will  rise 
slishtly  towards  the  sea,  because  the  builders  flourish  best 
and  grow  fastest  on  the  outside  edge  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  breakers. 

Such  a  reef  as  this  is  csJled  a  Frinmig  reef.  A  section 
through  it  would  have  somewhat  me  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  where  AD  Ib  the  sea-level,  ABC  the  channel 
between  the  reef  and  the  shore,  and  JBDJS^lie  reef  itself. 

Next  suppoi^e  that  the  coimtay  of  which  Fig.  15  is  a  sec- 
tion sinks  downwards  so  that  the  sea  level  rises  gradually 
to  the  positions  A^  Di,  A^  2>,,  A^  I)^  in  Fig.  16,  and 
let  the  rate  of  sinking  be  not  faster  than  the  rate  at 
which  the  Coral  ftninnflLla  can  build  up  their  reef.  Then 
the  Coral  will  go   on  growing  upwards   and  be  added 
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ia  tier  above  tier,  such  «e  B  B,  Dy  D,  B.  B,  J),  D^, 
B.B^  I>.I>f  No  growth  can  take  place  on  the  eeawaid 
side  of  tike  reef,  because  the  water  is  too  deep ;  and  a  space 
between  it  and  the  land  will  be  kept  free  from  Coral,  partly 
by  the  muddinees  of  the  water,  and  partly  by  the  scour  of 
tiie  current,  which  ie  produced  by  Uie  waahing  of  waves 
over  the  top  of  the  reef  and  the  escape  of  the  water  through 
its  openings.  Thus  will  be  produced  a  mighty  wall  of 
Coral  rook,  smiarated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  and  broad 
channel,  and  bonnded  on  the  seaward  side  by  a  face  almost 
vertical  and  of  enormous  height.  Such  a  reef  ia  called  a 
Barrier  reef.  There  is  such  a  reef  fronting  the  north-eaat 
cooat  of  Australia,  1,250  miles  long,  from  10  to  90  miles 
broad,  and  with  a  sea  front  exceeding  in  some  places  1,800 
ieet  in  height :  the  channel  between  it  and  the  sea  ia  from 
30  to  70  lUileB  wide.     A  better  idea  of  its  size  dian  mere 


Fig.  IS.— Shtion  acgoh  a  Babsub  Bur. 

figures  will  give,  will  be  conveyed  by  the  consideration,  that 
such  a  reef  would  reach  from  the  Land's  End  along  the 
shores  of  the  British  Isles  up  to  and  beyond  Iceland. 

Barrier  reefs  are  breached  every  now  and  then  by 
opening  and  M«w  alteaft/Ke  valleys  on  tka  Umd fronting  the 
reef.  They  are  in  fact  the  gaps  which  were  originally 
established  in  the  earlier  form  af  the  Fringing  reef,  and 
have  been  kept  open  hy  the  scour  of  the  tide  and  currents. 

One  more  form  of  Coral  reef,  by  far  the  most  singular 
of  all,  remains  to  he  deecribed- 

Imagine  an  ialand  surrounded  by  a  Fringing  reef  to  be 
slowly  submerged,  so  that  the  Frin^^  reef  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  Barrier  reef.  As  the  ranking  goes  on,  the 
amoujit  of  land  above  the  water  grows  leas  and  less,  while 
the  encircling  girdle  of  Coral  keeps  growing  upwards.  At 
length  the  last  peak  disappears  bdow  the  aea  level,  and 
th^  remains  only  a  ring  of  Coral  endoaing  a  lagoon. 
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Some  of  the  old  breBohea  im  the  original  reef  ocoasionallf 
remain  open  and  yield  an  entrance  from  the  open  lea  into 
the  lagoon.  Such  reefo  are  called  AtoUs  or  Coral  IslondB : 
they  are  plentiful  in  the  Pacific  and  Tmlian  Oceans,  and  vary 
in  siie  from  lew  than  a  mile  up  to  80  miles  in  their  longest 
diameter. 

Fig.  17  it  a  diogrammatio  section  and  Fig.  18  a  view  of 
an  atoll. 

In  the  first  the  block  part  repreeents  the  original  island, 
A-^  Dj,  A,  D,,  A,  7),  the  leveb  of  the  aea  at  drSerent  times 
during  the  submergence,  and  the  Buccessive  additicHis  of 
Coral  rock  are  denoted  in  the  same  vay  as  in  Fig.  16. 

The  shape  of  the  endrcling  Coral  belt  depends  of  course 
on  that  of  the  land  on  whichit  isbo^ed,  and  hence  atolls  are 
annular,  triangnlar,  many-sided,  and  even  of  more  com- 
plicated torma.    The  openings  into  the  lagoon  are  often 


Fig.  IT. — SicnoN  acaoss  ah  Atoll. 

dosed,  and  the  lagoon  itaelf  filled  up  by  Coral  growth  or 
e«cumulationB  of  fragments,  powder,  or  mud  worn  off  the 
reef  and  driven  inwards  by  the  breakers. 

The  sketches  in  Figs.  Id — 1?  are  mere  diagrams,  and 
do  not  show  either  the  details  or  the  true  propordons  of  a 
barrier  reef  or  atoll:  these  will  be  learned  m>m  Fig.  19, 
which  is  a  section  more  nearly  to  scale  across  the  rim  of  a 

a  i  is  a  platform  nearly  at  low-tide  level,  called  by  Dana 
the  shore  platform,  almost  flat,  but  rising  slightly  towards 
the  seaward  edge.  Towards  the  open  ocean  the  water  for 
from  100  to  500  yards  (a  to  m)  deepens  slowly,  and  there  is 
then  an  abrupt  descent  at  angles  vaiying  from  40°  up  to 
absolute  veridoality.  At  h  there  is  a  sharp  rise  of  irora.  six 
to  eight  feet,  which  brings  us  on  the  portion  of  the  reef  (i«) 
which  is  permanently  above  water ;  tdiaa,  gently  sloping 
beach  boraering  the  lagoon  or  inner  channel-,  and  from  rf 
the  surface  passes  down,  gently  at  first  and  then  more 
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steeply,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  latter.  Over  a  m  there 
are  various  Coral  growths  going  on,  which  will  be  more 
specially  noticed  shortly. 

Coral  reefs  are  composed  of  pure  Carbonate  of  lime,  and 
therefore  the  Coral  builders  provide  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  Limestone  in  plentiful  abundance.  Li  some 
cases  these  masses  are  preserved  and  form  rocks  in  their 
original  reef-Hke  form.  If  a  shelving  beach,  on  which 
fringing  reefs  are  growing,  be  slowly  upheaved,  the  Coral 
raised  out  of  the  water  will  die ;  but  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  reef  a  fresh  belt  of  water  will  be  rendered  shallow 
enough  for  the  Coral  builders  to  live  in  it,  and  the  reef  will 
continue  to  grow  outwards.  This  has  taken  place  on  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  which  shows  ranks  of  Coral  reef,  one 
within  the  other,  raised  successively  by  gradual  upheaval. 

Again  curious  structures  are  often  produced  by  the 
growth  of  detached  masses  of  Coral  in  regions  of  shallow 
water  outside  a  reef  or  in  the  lagoon  or  channel  within. 
Such  are  shown  in  Fig.  19,  rising  in  slender  pillars  almost 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  they  spread  out  into 
large  tabular  masses.  Sometimes  the  heads  join  together 
and  so  enclose  large  cavernous  recesses.  The  cavities 
between  these  branching  masses  gradually  get  filled  in 
with  debris  worn  by  the  breakers  off  the  reef,  and  the  whole 
becomes  cemented  by  the  percolation  and  evaporation  of 
water  holding  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  solution  into  an 
extremely  hard  and  solid  rock.* 

We  find  occasionally  among  the  older  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  masses  of  Limestone,  which  are  more  or 
less  made  up  of  Coraf  reefs  scarcely  altered  at  all  in  struc- 
ture and  form  from  the  condition  in  which  they  grew ;  and 
the  examples  just  given  enable  us  to  realise  how  they  were 
formed.  Such  Coral  beds  enclose  sometimes  the  remains 
of  sheUs,  fish,  and  other  marine  animals  that  lived  in  the 
water  where  they  grew. 

But  Coral  reefs  are  incessantly  exposed  to  the  severest 
form  of  marine  denudation ;  the  beating  of  the  breakers  on 
their  seaward  face  tears  off  and  hurls  on  to  the  top  of  the 
reef  huge  masses  of  Coral,  and  some  of  these  are  there 
rolled  about  and  ground  down  into  calcareous  powder. 
Some  of  this  comminuted  matter  is  thrown  on  shore,  and 
there  cemented  by  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Lime  in 
solution  into  a  hard  rock.  Here  is  an  instance.  '^  The 
beach  of  this  island  (Heron  Island)  was  steep,  about  20 

*  Dana,  CoxaU  and  Coral  blanda,  pp.  Ul — 144. 
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feet  higli  at  low  water,  and 
composed  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  stone.  The  sand 
was  veiy  coarse,  composed 
whoUy  of  large  grains  and 
small  angular  pieces  of  bro- 
ken and  comminuted  shells 
and  corals,  with  some  large 
worn  fragments  of  both  inter- 
mixed. The  stone  was  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  material,  but 
very  hard ;  dark  brown  exter- 
nally, but  still  white  inside. 
It  sometimes  required  two  or 
three  sharp  blows  with  a  ham- 
mer to  break  off  even  a  comer 
of  it.  Its  surface  was  every- 
where rough,  honeycombed, 
and  uneven ;  the  beds  were 
from  one  to  two  feet  in'  thick- 
ness, with  occasionally  in  the 
fine-grained  parts  a  tendency 
to  split  into  flags  or  slabs. 
It  was  perfectly  jointed  by 
rather  zigzag  joints  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  splitting  the  rock  into 
quadrangular  blocks  of  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  the  side. 
As  far  as  external  appearance 
and  character  went,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  any  old 
roughly  stratified  rock."* 

These  formations  of  beach 
Limestone  often  possess  the 
structure  which  will  shortly  be 
described  as  Oolitic.  Veiy 
closely  grained,  compact  Lime- 
stones are  also  formed  by  the 
oementing  together  of  the 
more  finely  comminuted  Coral 
debris. 

The  wind  aids  the  waves 
in    the    work  of    supplying 

*  Jokes,  Eastern  Archipelago, 
vol.  i.  f.  7. 
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materials  for  beach  formations,  cariTiii^  the  finer  debris  on 
to  the  permanently  diy  part  of  the  reef,  where  it  becomes 
cemented  into  rock. 

But  a  very  large  part  of  the  debris  of  Coral  reefs  is  swept 
out  to  sea,  and,  mixed  with  sediment  carried  down  from 
the  land,  gives  rise  to  deposits  of  sandy  or  earthy  Limestone. 
There  is  stuff  enough  in  the  Barrier  reef  of  Austrcdia  to 
cover  the  whole  bed  of  the  Atlantic  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
or  so,  so  that  the  degradation  of  this  reef  alone  would 
furnish  the  materials  for  an  enormous  bed  of  Limestone.* 

Other  Limestone-secreting  Animals. — ^There  are 
other  limestone-secreting  animals  besides  those  mentioned, 
whose  hard  parts  serve  to  make  up  beds  of  that  rock. 
Thus  some  Lmiestones  are  composed  of  little  else  but  the 
joints  and  columns  of  Sea-lmes  or  Encrinites;  when 
polished  these  form  a  coarse  marble  and  are  largely  used 
for  mantelpieces :  in  other  cases  Oyster  banks  or  accumula- 
tions of  the  shells  of  other  mollusca  are  compacted  into 
Limestone. 

Certain  seaweeds  too,  such  as  the  Corallines,  secrete  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  about  their  tissues,  and  these  grow  so  abun- 
dantly on  some  coasts,  that,  when  broken  up  and  accumu- 
lated along  the  shore,  they  make  thick  calcareous  deposits. 

Origin  of  pure  Limestones  and  Inference  from 
their  presence. — One  most  important  generalisation  can 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  we  have  been  just  considering. 
Great  masses  of  marine  limestone  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  animals,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  (hey 
can  he  formed  in  no  other  way.  If  therefore  among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  such  masses  of  limestone,  they 
are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  on  th^ 
earth  at  the  time  of  their  formation^  even  though  actual  remains 
of  animals  may  no  longer  he  recognisable  in  them. 

Place  of  Limestone  in  tiie  Sea  Bed. — ^As  a  rule  too 
limestone-secreting  animals  can  flourish  only  in  pure  water 
free  from  sediment :  the  formation  of  organic  limestone  on  a 
large  scale  can  therefore  go  on  only  at  spots  so  far  remote  from 
land  that  no  mechanically  carried  sediment  finds  its  way  to  them. 
Just  in  the  same  way  therefore  as  sandy  and  pebbly  deposits 
point  to  shallow  water  and  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  and 

•  Our  knowledge  of  the  method  the  subjecty  originally  pnbliahed 

of  the  growth  of  Coial  Reefs  ia  in  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of 

due  to  Darwin,  and  the  reader  the  BeagU^Bn^  lately  repiintM  in 

ahoold  fill  in  the  above  sketch  by  a  separate  volume, 
a  careful  study  of  his  writings  on 
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finely  laminated  muddy  beds  to  a  portion  of  the  Bea-bottom 
rather  further  from  the  Bhore,  bo  great  bodies  of  pure 
marine  limestone  show,  that  the  spot  where  they  occur  was, 
at  the  time  of  their  formation,  far  out  at  sea  and  frequently 
that  it  was  in  deep  water. 

Aw^w>^i«  and  Plants  secreting  Sillea. — Silica  is 
another  substance  largely  carried  away  in  solution  and  re- 
covered by  organic  agency. 

Diatoms  and  some  creatures  allied  to  Foraminif  era  (Poly- 
cystin^e)  form  in  this  way  siliceous  shells,  and  the  spicuhe 
and  framework  of  many  sponges  are  composed  of  the  same 
materiaL  The  cases  and  hard  parts  of  such  creatures 
accumulate  on  the  sea-bottom  after  the  death  of  their  owners, 
and  furnish  materials  for  siliceous  deposits  of  organic  origin. 
In  some  cases  a  sea-bed  seems  to  have  been  peopled  almost 
exclusively  by  tiny  silica-coated  creatures,  and  in  these 
cases  their  shells  form  beds  of  siliceous  rock.  Tripoli  or 
Polishing  Slate  is  the  best  known  instance. 

In  other  oases  the  animals  with  eiliceous  coats  live  along- 
side calcareous  Foraminifera,  forming  however  only  a 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  rocks, 
which  have  been  produced  imder  these  circumstances,  do 
not  in  many  cases  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  Silica 
disseminated  throughout  their  whole  bulk ;  as  a  rule.  Silica 
is  present  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  in  the  body  of 
the  rock,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  lumps  and  nodules.  Fhnts 
in  Chalk  will  occur  to  every  one  as  an  instance  of  this,  and 
similar  siliceous  nodules  are  foimd  almost  universally  in 
organic  Limestones.  We  can  only  say  in  this  case,  that  the 
Silica,  which  must  have  once  pervaded  the  whole  rock,  has 
been  separated  out  and  gathered  together  into  nodules ;  how 
this  was  done  we  cannot  at  present  explain.  The  name 
Concretionary  Action  is  given  to  the  process,  which  will  be 
touched  on  again  by-and-by. 

Bed  Clay  of  the  Atlantic. — ^There  are  some  deposits, 
apparently  differing  in  their  origin  from  any  yet  described, 
which  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger  !^pedition  have 
shown  are  now  in  protcess  of  formation  over  the  veiy 
deepest  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  general  results 
of  diese  explorations  of  the  sea-bottom  are,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  at  present  made  public,  as  follows. 

The  Atlantic  or  Globigerina  Ooze  covers,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  very  extensive  tracts ;  down  to  a  depth 
of  two  thousand  fathoms  the  shells  retain  nearly  all  their 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  the  deposit  is  essentially  calcare* 


iy£0I06T. 

OuJi  s£trrc&  this  cslcftreoaa  slime  gnuliiallj 

.<  %tt«i  3Me  dajej,  and  passes  into  a  deposit 

.K  ^.v.'i».*cvi8  bare  giren  the  name  of  Grej  OooEe. 

.>  ^  .V«^  the  sheDa  of  the  Fozaminifera  can  still 

,  v«.<i*  V*'£S  they  hare  lost  mnch  of  their  sharpness  of 

.^.%<v-^   je*^^****  a  kind  of  rotten  look  and  a  brownish 

^^   ^ad  beeome  mixed  with  a  fine  amorphoiis  red- 

C«*«u  TOinier.    As  the  depth  increases  the  proportion  of 

^^  ^  povder  grown  larger  and  larger,  the  traces  of  cal* 

^^j^^jBS  matter  decrease  and  at  last  disappear  altogether, 

^ad  the  deposit  assomes  the  form  of  a  red  daj  in  the 

finest  possible  state  of  subdirision.    The  red  daj  is  found 

to  be  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

The  great  ralne  of  this  discorery  from  a  geological  point 
of  Tiew  is  this.  We  should  be  inclined  at  fiiit  sight  to 
think,  that  this  red  mnd  is,  like  the  dajer  deposits  we 
haye  hitherto  been  dealing  with,  of  mechanical  origin; 
and  that  it  is  found  only  at  great  depths  and  far  from 
land,  because,  being  Tery  fine,  it  took  a  Teiy  long  time  to 
settle  down ;  that  it  is  in  fact  the  impalpable  residue  of 
rirer-bome  sediment  whidi  remained  in  suspension  after 
the  ooaner  part  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  But  a  Tery  little 
oonsidenition  will  show  us  that  such  an  explanation  will 
not  fit  in  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  this  were  the  origin 
of  the  red  day,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  a  connection 
between  it  and  the  land  by  whose  wear  and  tear  the 
materials  for  it  were  furnished ;  we  oug^t  to  be  able  to 
follow  it,  growing  gradually  coarser  and  coarser,  up  to  the 
rvrers  that  brought  these  materials  into  the  ocean.  But 
no  such  connection  exists ;  the  red  mud  occurs  only  over 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea-bed,  and  between  it  and  the 
land  there  he  broad  tracts  oorered  with  Globigerina  Ooze, 
and  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  mechanical  deposit 
whaterer.  Its  isolation  therefore  prores  that  it  did  not 
come  from  land,  and  it  must  have  arisen  in  some  way  or 
other  on  the  areas  to  whidi  it  is  confined.  How  it  was 
formed  is  still  far  from  settled ;  the  passage  from  Globi- 
gerina Ooze  through  Orey  Ooze  into  the  Ked  day  is  so 
msensible,  that  it  seems  highly  likely  that  the  two  last 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  first  by  thegradual  removal 
of  its  carbonate  of  lime,  and  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
suggests  this  may  hare  been  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  He  believes  that  the  Globigerina  live  on  the 
surface,  and  that  when  they  die  their  sheUs  sink  slowly  to 
the  bottom;  as  they  pass  downwards  the  carbonate  of 
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lime  is  dissolved  out  by  the  aid  of  the  carbonic  add  con- 
tained in  the  sea-water;  the  greater  the  depth  through 
which  they  sink,  the  longer  will  they  be  exposed  to  this 
action,  and  the  more  complete  will  be  the  extraction  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime;  if  tiie  depth  be  great  enough,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  there 
will  remain  only  the  earthy  insoluble  portion  of  the  shell, 
and  this  he  thinks  is  the  material  of  which  the  red  day  is 
composed.  Whether  his  explanation  be  correct  or  not,  the 
red  day  is  there,  it  is  not  a  product  of  denudation,  and  it 
is  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  organic  deposits 
of  the  Globigerina  Ooze,  and  we  have  learned  that  dayey 
rocks  may  be  formed  by  organic  agency  in  the  most  remote 
and  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean.  Professor  Thomson 
points  out  the  possibility  of  some  fine  homogeneous  dayey 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  having  been  formed  by  methods 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  producing  the  red  day.* 

• 

SECTION  rV.— TERRESTRIAL  DEPOSITS. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  that  portion  of  the  waste  of 
denudation,  by  far  the  larger  paz^,  which  is  carried  down 
into  bodies  of  stiU  water,  and  have  described  the  difPeient 
wavs  in  which  it  becomes  arranged  in  bedded  deposits. 

A  certain  portion  however  of  denuded  matters  is  a  long 
time  in  maMng  its  journey,  and  often  tarries  on  its  way, 
forming  accumulations  on  diy  knd  distinguished  as  Torres- 
trial. 

The  Terrestrial  deposits  of  the  present  day  are  far  from 
being  insignificant ;  and  now  that  we  have  f  oimd  so  many 
rocks  that  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  denuded  matters 
which  have  been  arranged  imder  water,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  there  are  any  rocks 
approaching  in  the  same  way  the  accumulations  of  the 
products  of  denudation  on  dry  land. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  many  which  correspond  to  the 
Terrestrial  deposits  now  going  on.  These  accumulations 
are  so  liable  to  be  broken  up  and  carried  away  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  denuding  processes  which  gave  rise  to  them, 

*  See  Katnre,  zi.  95, 116;  zii.  1876,  in  which  paper  the  reader 

174.      Also   Professor    Huxley,  will  find  an  admirable  summary 

**  On  some  of  the  Results  of  the  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject 

Expedition  of  H.M. S.  Challenger^*  of  cranio  deposits,  and  references 

CSoDtemporary  Review,    March,  to  original  memoirs. 
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that  it  is  only  as  it  were  bj  some  happy  accident  that  they 
eurvive  at  all  the  wear  and  tear  which  die  surface  is  always 
undergoing,  and,  when  they  do  manage  to  escape  total 
destruction,  as  a  rule  only  fragments  of  mem  are  preserved. 
But  we  can  imagine,  that,  if  groimd  is  let  down  very  gently 
beneath  water,  the  loose  matters  lying  on  its  surface  may 
become  submerged  without  being  destroyed,  may  be  covered 
up  by  subaqueous  deposits,  ana  may  be  handed  down  as 
the  relics  of  a  land  surface  that  has  long  passed  away. 

Soil  and  Baia-waBh. — Under  the  present  head  come 
the  deposits  of  rain- wash  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
the  surface  soil  formed  partly  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
underlying  rock  and  partly  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter. 

The  remains  of  old  soils,  still  penetrated  by  the  roots  of 
plants  that  grew  in  them,  and  with  the  stools,  and  occasion- 
ally the  trunks,  of  trees  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew, 
are  now  and  then  foimd  among  solid  rocks.  One  of  the 
best  known  cases  is  the  ''  Dirt  Bed  "  of  the  Island  of  Port- 
land and  the  adjoining  coast,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in 
Fig.  20.  The  lowest  beds  (1)  are  Limestones  proved  by 
their  fossils  to  have  been  formed  beneath  the  sea ;  on  these 
there  rests  a  thin  band  (2)  of  dark  earth,  full  of  angular 
fragments  of  the  underlying  Limestone  and  containing  the 
stools  of  large  plants  allied  to  the  modem  Oycas,  with  here 
and  there  prostrate  trunks  of  trees :  above  this  come  other 
Limestones  (3),  containing  fossils  which  show  them  to  be 
of  estuarine  origin.  The  surface  is  formed  by  a  **  brashy  " 
or  stony  soil  (4),  composed  partly  of  dark  vegetable  matter 
and  partly  of  fragments  of  the  rock  (8).  Now  even  if  the 
plants  in  the  band  (2)  did  not  clearly  bespeak  its  origin,  we 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  dose  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  present  surface  soil  (4).  There  is  no  rounded 
or  foreign  stone  in  it,  all  the  fragments  are  of  the  rock 
immediately  beneath,  it  is  as  true  a  **  brash  "  as  the  loose 
matter  at  the  top  of  the  section ;  and  the  dark  earth,  in 
which  the  stones  are  embedded,  is  unmistakably  vegetable 
soil.  The  roots  of  the  plants,  though  their  evidence  is 
scarcely  needed,  furnish  additional  proof  that  we  have  here 
an  old  land  surface ;  that  before  the  deposition  of  the  beds 
(3)  the  lower  Limestones  had  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
supported  vegetable  growth ;  that  partly  by  the  decay-  of 
plants  and  partly  by  the  atmospheric  breaking  up  of  the 
rock  the  band  (2)  was  formed ;  that  the  whole  was  then 
sunk  beneath  water  in  which  the  rocks  (3)  accumulated,  and 
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that  the  submergence  was  bo  gentle  that  the  loose  surface 
covering  was  not  swept  away.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
beds  (3)  will  be  observed  to  be  bent  up  over  one  of  the 
stools,  which  projects  above  the  surf  ace  of  the  "  Dirt  Bed." 
Occasionally  two  dirt  beds  are  seen  in  the  section,  showing 
that  the  process  happened  twice  over. 

We  shall  notice  stiU  more  striking  instances  of  the  pre- 
servation of  old  vegetable  soils,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  formation  of  Coal. 

In  some  cases  old  soUs  have  been  sealed  up  and  preserved 
by  sheets  of  lava  that  have  flowed  over  them.  Thus  in 
Madeira  Sir  0.  Lyell  has  described  red  partings  of  laterite 
or  red  ochreous  clay  between  sheets  of  basalt.  ^*  These  red 
bands  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet,  and  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of  tuff,  sometimes  of 
ancient  soils  derived  from  decomposed  lava,  both  of  them 
burnt  to  a  brick-red  colour,  and  altered  by  the  contact  of 
melted  matter  which  has  flowed  over  them."*  Similar 
intercalations  of  red  earth,  which  also  probably  represent 
old  land  surfaces,  occur  among  the  basalts  of  the  north-east 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  They 
consist  of  bands  of  day  and  earth,  usually  only  a  few  inches 
in  thickness,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  appear  to  be  beds 
of  soil  formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  surface  of  one  lava 
stream,  which  were  afterwards  burnt  to  their  present  colour 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  next  sheet  of  lava. 
Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  sometimes  converted 
into  charcoal  and  sometimes  forming  Lignite  or  Coal,  are 
also  met  with  in  similar  positions,  and  these  may  occasion- 
ally be  observed  to  rest  on  a  soil,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
plants  can  still  be  detected.f 

Serees. — ^At  the  footof  difiPs,  both  inland  and  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  on  steep  rocky  hillsides,  fragments  of  disinte- 
grated rock  accumulate  in  great  piles  of  angular  blocks, 
which  are  known  a«  Screes,  These  are  sometimes  rolled  by 
the  waves  and  spread  out  in  sheets  of  coarse  shingly  Con- 
glomerate ;  sometimes  they  are  covered  up  pretty  much  as 
they  lie  and  give  rise  to  breccias. 

A  capital  instance  of  a  deposit  which  has  arisen  in  this 
way  is  furnished  by  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  the 
south-west  of  England,  the  nature  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  section  in  Fig.  21. 

The  country  crossed  by  the  section  is  a  plain  of  red  Clays 
and  Sandstones  (c)  in  which  there  stand  up  eveiy  here  and 

*  Elements  of  Geology,  6th  f  Jndd,  Quart  Joum.  Geol. 
ed.,  p  639.  Soc.  of  London,  zzz.  227. 
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there  isolated  hills  of  hard  Lime- 
GtODe[tf).  Every  one  of  theee  hilla 
.  is  fringed  by  a  bank  of  coarse 
Conglomerate  and  Breccia  {b), 
made  up  of  rounded  boulders, 
pebbles,  and  angular  blocks  of 
the  Limestone  (a) ;  in  each  case 
the  Conglomerate  is  thickest  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Limestone  hiU  which  it  sur- 
rounds, grows  thinner  as  ve 
recede  from  that  hiU,  and  at 
length  wholly  disappears. 

The  Conglomerates  and  Clays 
are  interbcdded  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  must  have 
gone  OD  together,  and  the  steps 
of  the  process  must  have  been 
as  follows.  The  country  was  at 
one  time  covered  by  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  in  the  middle  of 
vhich  bosses  of  the  Limestone 
(tf)  stood  up  aa  islands.  Into 
this  water  rivere  carried  down 
red  mud  and  sand,  which  fur- 
nished the  matorials  for  the  beds 
(«).  On  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  islands  subaerial  waste  gave  *  .. 
rise  to  an  accumulation  of  Screes, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  red 
beila  were  being  regularly  laid 
down  in  the  surrounding  water. 
After  a  time  tho  land  sank,  and 
the  water  encroached  over  a  por- 
tion of  what  bad  previously  been 
dry  land;  the  submerged  part 
of  the  Screes  became  thus  co- 
vered up  by  layers  of  red  beds, 
and  appeared  as  a  wedge-shaped  "  " 
mass  of  Genglomerate  Inter- 
Btratified  with  the  latter.  By 
ft  repetition  of  this  process  tbe 
successive  alternations  of  red 
Clay  and  Conglomerate  were  pro- 
duced.   Bound  the  margin  of  the 
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islands  it  would  also  happen  that  the  waves  would  play  upon 
the  accumulations  of  debris,  round  its  fragments  into  peb- 
bles, and  spread  them  out  in  layers  of  shingly  Conglomerate 
among  the  more  quietly  deposited  strata  of  Clay.  The  sub- 
aerial  character  of  these  Breccias  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
they  contain  the  bones  of  two  genera  of  terrestrial  reptiles.* 

There  are  some  curious  brecciated  deposits  among  the 
Permian  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westoioreland,  known 
by  the  name  of  **  Brockrams  "  and  **  Crab  Eock,"  some  of 
which  seem  to  be  old  Screes.f 

Blown  Sand. — ^Another  very  conmion  form  of  terrestrial 
accumulations  is  that  of  Blown  Sand.  In  many  cases  we 
find  the  seashore  fringed  by  a  belt,  often  of  considerable 
breadth,  of  hillocks  or  Dunes  of  Sand,  which  has  been 
dried  by  the  wind  and  blown  inland  from  the  beach. 
Similar  piling  up  of  sand  goes  on  in  large  deserts  and  other 
sandy  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface.  These  sandy  accumula- 
tions often  show,  when  cut  into,  rude  bedding,  and  the 
action  of  the  wind  produces  in  them  structures  exactly 
analogous  to  the  current-bedding  and  ripple-drift  of 
subaqueous  sandstones.  In  some  cases  the  sand  is  mixed 
with  broken  shells,  and  water,  percolating  through  the 
mass,  dissolves  out  their  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  redeposits  it 
as  a  cement,  so  that  a  hard  calcareous  Sandstone  is  pro- 
duced. Should  any  of  these  accumulations  of  Blown  Sand 
be  preserved  in  the  manner  just  described,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  Sandstones 
formed  beneath  water,  imless  they  happened  to  contain  land 
shells  or  land  plants  in  the  position  m  which  they  grew. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  sandstones  of  the 
earth's  crust  may  have  been  originally  Blown  Sand. 

Social  of  Vegetable  Origin. — ^Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  terrestrial  deposits  are  those  of  vegetable  origin. 
There  are  plants,  such  as  the  peat  mosses,  which  in  cold 
temperate  climates  form  in  swampy  situations  and  hollows 
broad  and  thi<^  sheets  of  vegetaole  matter  known  as  peat 
mosses.  When  the  lower  parts  die,  the  upper  surface  fives 
on  and  grows  upwards,  and  the  sheet  of  vegetable  matter 
continues  to  increase  in  thickness.  |      The  peat  bogs  of  our 

*  De  la  Beche,  Memoirs  of  the  f  Quart  Joiim.  Geol.  See.,  zx. 

Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  149,  152.    For  another  case,  see 

I.  240;  Geological    Observer,  p.  Judd,  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc., 

650;  Etheridge,    Quart    Joum.  zxx.  281,  Fi^.  9,  and  286. 

Geol.    Soc.,  jjlyL  174;  Huxley,  J  J.  G^ikie,  Transacts.  Royal 

Ibid.,  42.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  xxiv.  363. 
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own  islands  and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  are 
well-known  instances  of  these  vegetable  accumulations.* 
We  must  now  explain  how  such  layers  of  dead  plants  have 
given  rise  to  rocks. 

Coal. — We  can  readily  imagine  an  accumulation  of  dead 
land  plants,  Hke  a  peat  bog,  being  lot  down  gently  beneath 
water,  covered  up  by  deposits  of  sediment,  and  preserved  in 
the  middle  of  a  mass  of  bedded  sand  and  mud.  This  is  now 
admitted  to  have  been  the  origin  of  bods  of  Coal,  the  conclu- 
sion having  been  come  to  by  the  following  line  of  reasoning. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  it  has  long  been  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  Goal  is  of  vegetable  origin ;  but  at  one 
time  great  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  how  the 
vegetable  matter  out  of  which  it  is  formed  was  brought 
together.  Some  geolo8:ists  would  have  it  that  Coal  was  an 
accumulation  of  drift  plants,  just  as  Sandstones  and  Shales 
are  accumulations  of  drifted  sand  and  mud.  There  are 
several  very  strong  objections  to  this  view.  Many  Coal 
seams  extend  with  a  fairly  regular  thickness  over  tracts 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  light  matter  as  dead  wood  could  be  spread  out 
in  even  and  regular  layers  of  such  gre&t  extent.  Again 
the  better  kinds  of  Coal  are  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter, 
and  contain  only  a  veiy  small  percentage  of  sandy  and 
clayey  admixtures.  Such  purity  of  composition  is  hardly 
explicable  on  the  Drift  theory,  for  the  water  that  carried 
down  the  dead  plants  would  bring  also  sediment,  the  two 
would  be  inevitably  mixed  up  together,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  sort  of  Coal  certiunly,  but  a  Coal  for  more 
earthy,  and  producing  when  burnt  a  far  larger  quantity  of  ^ 
ash,  than  the  majority  of  Coals  in  use.  It  is  found  too  in 
eome  cases  that  the  small  quantity  of  impurity  which  Coal 
does  contain  agrees  in  amount  and  composition  with  the 
earthy  portion  of  living  plants.  So  that  me  whole  of  Coal, 
both  its  carbonaceous  part  and  its  ash,  may  have  come 
from  a  vegetable  source. 

Some  other  explanation  had  therefore  to  be  sought  for, 
and  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  by  Sir 
W.  Logan.  He  pointed  out  that  every  bed  of  Coal  rests 
on  a  peculiar  day,  to  which  the  name  Underclay,  Seat- 
earth,  or  Warrant  is  applied.  These  underdays  vary  very 
much  in  mineral  composition  and  other  respects,  but  they 
all  agree  in  two  points :  they  are  unstratified  and  break  up 
into  irregular  lumpy  fragments,  and  they  always  contain  a 

*  Sir  C.  Lyell,  TraTela  in  North  America,  L  chAp.  vii 
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peculiar  vegetable  fossil  known  as  8ti&;niaria.  These  Stig- 
maria  are  long,  branching,  cylindrical  bodies,  dotted  over 
with  regularly  arranged  pits  or  scars,  from  which  long 
ribbon-shaped  filaments  run  out  in  all  directions,  till  the 
Clay  is  sometimes  one  thickly-matted  mass  of  them.  The 
Stigmaria  He  parallel  to  the  bedding,  and  their  position 
and  the  root-like  processes  that  spring  from  them  suggest 
naturally  the  idea  that  they  are  roots.  That  this  is  really 
their  character  was  first  proved  by  Mr.  Binney.  He 
difloovered  in  a  raUway  cutti^  near  Manchester  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  very  commonly  found  fossil  in  the  measures 
associated  with  Coal  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sigillaria, 
standing  erect  as  it  grew  and  still  connected  with  its  roots. 
These  roots  were  Stigmaria,  and  the  bed  into  which  they 
struck  down  was  an  underclay.  Many  similar  cases  have 
since  been  observed.  The  mysteiy  was  now  fully  solved : 
the  Under-clays  are  old  terrestrial  soils,  and  the  trees  apd 
plants  that  grew  upon  them,  as  they  died  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  formed  a  layer  of  nearly  pure  vegetable  matter : 
after  a  time  the  surface  was  lowered  beneath  water,  but  so 
gently  that  the  soft  pulpy  mass  was  not  disturbed,  sand  and 
clay  were  laid  down  on  the  top,  and  the  band  of  dead  plantR 
was  thus  sealed  up,  preserved  from  decay,  and  converted  by 
pressure  and  chemical  changes  into  a  seam  of  Ck)al.* 

Fig.  22  shows  a  bed  of  Coal  and  its  underclay :  the  Coal 
has  been  removed  in  the  front  part  of  the  diagram  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  underclay  and  show  the  Stigmaria, 

Fig.  23  will  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the  erect  trunks  just 
mentioned.  The  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  are 
Sliales  and  Sandstones,  which  have  accimxulated  round  the 
trunk ;  beneath  these  is  a  thin  bed  of  Coal,  and  that  rests  on 
an  underclay  into  which  the  roots  strike  down. 

Snbaqiieoiui  CoaLf — That  most  of  our  Coal  seams  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  manner  described  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  we  do  occasionally  meet  with  Coal  which  has  been 
fonAed  under  water  out  of  masses  of  drift  timber  and 
plants  carried  down  by  rivers  and  buried  among  mechanical 


*  Steinhaner,  American  Fhil. 
TranBactions,  new  series,  vol.  i. ; 
LofKan,  Transactions  Geol.  Soc. 
of  London,  1842;  Binney,  PhiL 
Mag.,  1844,  1846.  1847;  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  ii.  390,  ti.  17 ; 
Tiansactions  of  Manchester  Gkol. 
B<>c.  i.  178 ;  Bowman,  Ibid.  i.  112 : 
Blown,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc, 


11.  393;  Geology  of  the  South 
Stafibrdshire  Coalfield  (Mems.  of 
the  Geol.  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales),  2nd  ed.  p.  216,  and  the 
references  in  the  note  to  p.  78. 

t  These  rocks  ought  oy  good 
rights  to  be  placed  under  Sec* 
tion  I ;  it  is  however  more  con- 
venient to  consider  them  hero. 
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deposits.  Such  Coal  occurs  however  rather  In  lenticular 
patches  than  rog^ulor  beds,  and  is  apt  to  be  impure  from  a 
mixture  of  earthy  sediment. 

In  the  middle  of  sandstone  beds  too  little  neste  of  Coal 
often  occur    which  must  have  been  formed  m  this  way; 


and  the  bark  of  fossil  trees  embedded  in  rock  has  fre- 
quently been  converted  into  very  bright  and  pure  Coal. 

Cutnel  Coftl. — One  vety  important  variety  of  Coal, 
known  as  Cannel,  is  probably  of  subaqueous  origin.  It 
invariably  oocurs  in  patches  thinning  away  to  nothing  on 
all  sides,  and  it  seems  likely  that  each  patch  marks  the 
site  of  a  pool  or  lake,  in  which  the  vegetable  matter  lay 
till  it  was  macerated  into  a  black  carbonaceous  pulp. 
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Many  facts  lend  support  to  this  view.  The  remains  of  fish 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Cannel  Coal,  and  they  could 
not  have  got  there  unless  the  bed  was  formed  beneath 
water.  Beds  of  Cannel  also  pass  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
earthy  admixture  into  well  stratified  black  carbonaceous 
shale ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  how  this  would  come 
about,  if  the  stream  carried  at  the  same  time  mud  and 
plants  into  a  lake.  The  heavier  sediment,  stained  by  some 
vegetable  matter,  would  sink  down  first,  the  lighter  wood 
would  float  to  sweater  distances,  and  thus  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  tne  deposit  would  be  mainly  black  mud, 
further  on  in  the  pool  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter 
would  increase,  and  at  last,  when  aU  the  earthy  sediment 
had  been  strained  out,  there  would  be  accumulations  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  drifted  plants,  which  continued 
soaking  would  reduce  to  just  such  a  pulp,  as,  when  com- 
pacted, would  furnish  a  Cannel  Coal. 

Partings  in  Coal  Seams. — ^Thick  seams  of  coal  are  very 
frequently  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  beds  separated 
by  layers  or  **  partings  "  of  shale  or  sandstone,  and  these 
partings  are  veiy  variable  in  thickness ;  we  frequently  find 
that  a  parting,  which  has  been  a  mere  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  thicKuess  over  a  large  area,  swells  out  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion tiU  it  becomes  many  feet  thick.  The  Thick  Coal  of 
South  Staffordshire  for  instance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
a  mass  of  coal  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  practically  a 
single  seam ;  even  under  this  form,  however,  it  is  readily 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  beds,  parted  from  one 
another  by  planes  of  stratification,  and  differing  in  character 
and  quality ;  as  we  trace  the  seam  northwards,  parting 
come,  in  between  the  beds  and  thicken  to  the  north,  and  m 
a  space  of  five  miles  the  single  seam  of  30  feet  has  become 
split  up  into  ten  coals,  which,  with  the  measures  between 
them,  make  up  a  thickness  of  500  feet.* 

We  can  readily  understand  how  partings  were  formed. 
When  a  certain  thickness  of  vegetable  matter  had  accumu- 
lated, it  was  lowered  beneath  water,  and  mud  or  sand  de- 
posited on  the  top ;  but  the  submergence  lasted  only  for  a 
very  short  time— only  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  very  thin 
layer  being  laid  down ;  then  the  whole  was  raised  again 
and  vegetable  growth  and  formation  of  Coal  began  afresh. 

The  thickening  of  a  parting  must  have  been  brought 
about  somewhat  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  24.    The  lower 

*  Geology  of  the  South  Slaf-  the  Geoloincal  Survey  of  £ng* 
fbrdfthire   Coal   Field  (Mem.  of     land  and  Wales),  p.  2d. 
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bed  of  Goal  was  first  formed^  and  then  submerged ;  but  the 
sinking  gradually  increased  in  amount  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  Coal  was  brought  into  the  position  ah; 
then  deposition  of  sediment  levelled  over  the  inequalities 
produced  by  unequal  subsidence  up  to  the  line  e  d;  then 
the  whole  was  raised,  and  on  the  leyel  flow  c  d  another 
seam  of  Coal  grew. 

There  are  also  irreg^ularities  in  beds  of  Coal  which  admit 
of  a  somewhat  different  explanation.  Let  a  by  ed,  in  Fig. 
25,  be  two  level  tracts,  over  which  coal-growth  is  going  on, 
separated  by  a  rising  boss  of  land  on  which  little  or  no 
vegetation  flourishes.  Water  running  down  the  flanks  of 
the  rising  groimd  will  carry  sediment  on  to  the  levels  on 
either  side,  but  when  it  reaches  the  flat  ground  the  water 
wiU  come  to  rest  and  the  sediment  will  be  quickly  thrown 
down.  Hence  banks  of  sand  or  mud  will  form  round  the 
boss  at  the  same  time  that  Coal  is  growing  further  away 
from  it;  but  these  banks  will  thin  away  rapidly  as  we 
recede  &om  the  boss,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it  the 


Fig.   24.— DiAOKAM    TO    IXPI.AIK    THX  THICXBNZNO  OP  ▲  PaRTINQ   IN 

▲  Sbam  of  Goal. 


growth  of  Coal  will  go  on  without  any  admixture  of  sediment 
with  the  vegetable  matter.  The  formation  of  the  seam  may 
be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  growth  of  the  layer  «,  which 
thins  away  and  ends  ofl  against  the  boss ;  then  the  bank  of 
sand  /  and  the  layer  of  Coal  g  may  be  formed  at  the  same 
time ;  then  there  may  be  an  addition  of  Coal  A  on  the  top  of  g^ 
which  extends  itself  over  the  top  of  /  up  to  the  boss ;  on 
the  top  of  this  another  sandbank  may  be  deposited  on  the 
right,  and  more  Coal  grow  on  the  left.  A  repetition  of  this 
process  will  give  us  a  thick  bed  of  Coal  free  from  partings 
on  the  left,  which,  as  we  go  to  the  right,  is  split  up  by 
partings  till  nearly  all  the  Coal  has  disappeared.  The  same 
result  will  be  produced  over  the  flat  c  d;  and  when  the 
seam  comes  to  be  worked,  it  will  be  foimd  clean  and  good 
at  a  and  d^  but  as  we  approach  the  middle  of  the  diagram 
will  appear  to  change  into  a  mass  of  Shale  or  Sandstone  con- 
taining a  number  of  thin  layers  of  Coal  Cases  of  this  sort 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 


ICE-FOBUED   DETBITDS.. 

The  terrestrial  deposits  produced  by  the 
action  of  ice,  vhicb  are  very  extensive  and  of 
great  importance,  irill  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  section. 


Much  of  the  waste  produced  by  the  action 
of  ice  is  carried  to  its  roHting-plac©  in  the 
same  way  as  the  products  of  other  denuding 
forces ;  in  some  cases,  however,  ice  itself  acts 
as  a  carrier,  and  the  accumulations  thus  pro- 
duced differ  in  many  important  points  from 
any  we  have  yet  considered.  But  whether 
borne  away  by  moving  ice  or  running  water, 
the  deposits  due  to  ice-action  have  so  marked 
and  distinctive  a  stamp,  that  they  may  very 
properly  be  placed  in  a  section  by  themselves, 

Diatinctive  Clwractera  of  Xo»-bont« 
Detritna. — ^We  will  first  point  out  what  the 
characters  are  which  are  peculiar  to  ice-borne 
detritus,  and  enable  iia  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  carried  by  rivers. 

The  latter  necessarily  undergoes  wear  and 
tear  and  becomes  more  or  less  rounded :  also 
running  water  cannot  transport  to  any  great 
distance  blocks  of  large  size.  By  means  of 
moving  ice  on  the  other  hand  blocks  of  enor- 
mous size  may  be  carried  without  any  round- 
ing at  aU ;  by  land-ice  they  may  be  borne 
away  from  a  mountain-top  across  valley  and 
hill,  and  dropped  far  away  from  their  parent 
home  almost  as  sharp  and  angular  as  when 
first  broken  off,  and  icebergs  can  float  them 
with  as  little  wear  to  still  greater  distances. 

Also  the  sediment  carried  by  running  water 
will,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  be  arranged  to  a 
certain  degree  according  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  fragments :  the  heavier  and 
coarser  will  fall  down  first,  and  the  lighter 
and  finer  will  remain  longer  in  suspension, 
and  settle  down  further  off  from  the  source 
of  supply.  Such  deposits  wiU  also  be  arranged 
in  beds  or  layers.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
stuff  shot  over  the  end  of  a  glacier,  or 
dropped  from  a  floating  iceberg,  or  churned 
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up  beneath  a  sheet  of  oontinental  ice,  there  will  be  no  sort- 
ing of  this  sort :  big  blocks  and  fine  earth  will  be  heaped 
pell-mell  together  without  regard  to  size  or  weight,  and  the 
former,  instead  of  sinking  on  to  their  broad  sides,  may 
be  packed  on  their  smaller  ends  or  edges :  there  will  also 
be  little  or  nothing  of  bedded  arrangement  in  the  deposits 
formed  by  land  ice. 

But  the  most  easily  recognised  and  unmistakable  sign 
which  ice  leaves  of  its  handiwork  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out. 
The  stones  frozen  into  the  under  surface  of  a  mass  of 
moving  ice,  and  the  stones  over  which  it  passes,  mutually 
smooth  and  cut  into  one  another.  Two  large  stones  by 
rubbing  against  one  another  become  worn  flat,  and  often 
polished  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  passed  through  a 
lapidaiy's  hands:  the  harder  and  sharper  stones  act  as 
cutting  tools,  and  grind  grooves  in  whatever  they  pass 
over,  ranging  in  size  from  ruts  big  enough  for  a  cart-wheel 
to  run  in,  down  to  scratches  as  fine  as  the  lines  of  a  steel 
eng^ving.  Markings  like  these  have  a  peculiar  stamp  of 
their  own,  and  no  one  who  has  once  seen  such  can  ever 
fail  to  recognise  them  again.  As  far  as  we  know  the  like 
are  made  by  no  agent  but  moving  ice. 

Whenever  then  we  find  a  deposit  containing  far-travelled 
blocks  of  large  size  and  but  Uttle  rounded,  the  materials 
of  which  are  heaped  together  in  a  confused  way  without 
regard  to  size  or  weight ;  which  shows  no  bedded  structure 
or  only  rude  traces  of  bedding ;  and  which  contains  polished 
and  scratched  stones,  or  stones  that  retain  traces  of  former 
polishing  and  scratching ;  we  may  safely  conclude  that  ice 
has  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  that  deposit,  even 
'though  the  countiy  in  which  it  occurs  cannot  now  nourish 
large  masses  of  ice. 

Forms  of  Glacial  Deposits. — Deposits  formed  by  the 
action  of  ice  iaxe  called  Glacial,  and  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  heads :  Till ;  Moraines ;  Glacial  Mud ; 
subaqueous  accumulations  containing  the  droppings  of 
Icebergs  or  an  Ice  Foot,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
Boulder  Clays*;  Erratics ;  and  deposits  formed  by  the  re- 
arrangement under  water  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms, 
known  as  Eearranged  or  Modified  Glacial  Beds.  Each 
of  these  forms  has  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own  which 
enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  of  its  class. 

*  This    term    is    often   used      restricted  to  the  meaning  aasigned 
loosely  for  any  form  of  g[lacial      to  it  in  the  text, 
deposit.    It  may  be  conveniently 
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Till. — Till  is  a  deposit  of  excessively  tough  dense  clay, 
stuck  as  full  as  it  can  liold  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  which  are 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  but  look  as  if  they  had  been 
forcibly  rammed  in  anyhow,  and  are  mixed  big  and  little 
indiscnminately  together.  Where  it  has  to  be  cut  through, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  hardest  rock ;  it  can 
be  neither  broken  nor  blasted,  and  has  to  be  laboriously 
worked  away  by  spade  and  mattock.  Eveiy  navvy,  who 
has  to  deal  with  it,  soon  learns  to  recognise  its  foi-midable 
nature,  and  becomes  as  good  a  judge  of  what  ought  to  be 
called  Till  as  the  most  accomplished  geologist.  The  stones 
are  many  of  them  angular  or  have  their  edges  and  angles 
slightly  blimted,  and  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  them  sliow 
ice-scratching  and  polishing.  The  materials  of  which  Till 
is  composed  are  very  largely  derived  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  rests  or  from  rocks  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  thus  the  Till  of  a  country  composed  of  dark  clayey 
rocks  will  be  dark  in  colour  and  very  stiff;  where  the 
underlying  beds  are  of  red  sandstone,  the  Till  will  be 
reddish  and  lighter  in  character,  owing  to  an  admixture  of 
sand. 

Wherever  Till  is  found  there  is  always  independent 
proof  that  the  country  has  been  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
continental  ice.  We  have  already  seen  that  under  such  a 
sheet  there  is  probably  formed  an  accumulation  of  clay  and 
stones  known  as  Moraine  Frofonde  or  Grundmorane,  and 
Till  resembles  exactly  what  we  picture  to  ourselves  that 
this  deposit  must  be  like.  There  would  be  weight  enough 
above  to  give  rise  to  the  intense  toughness  and  the  close 
and  irregiuar  packing  of  the  stones,  and  the  scratching  and 
polishing  would  be  produced  as  the  mass  was  pushed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  flow  of  the  ice.  Such  an  ex- 
planation accords  also  well  with  the  local  character  of  Till. 

Hence,  though  the  existence  of  the  Moraine  Profonde  is 
to  a  certain  extent  hypothetical,  the  probability  that  such 
an  accumulation  is  formed  beneath  large  ice-sheets  is  so 
great,  and  its  character,  if  it  exist,  must  be  so  exactly  that 
of  Till,  that  nearly  all  geologists  are  now  agreed  to  look 
upon  the  latter  as  having  been  formed  by  the  grinding 
and  wearing  away  by  an  ice-sheet  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  rested. 

Another  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Till  has  lately  been 
propounded  by  Mr.  Gkwdcluld  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxi. 
75 — 98).  He  thinks  that  the  materials  of  which  Glacial 
Deposits  are  composed  were  originally  embedded  in  the 
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ice-sHeety  and  that  when  the  ice  melted  its  contents  were 
gradually  set  free ;  some  were  merely  dropped,  others  more 
or  less  sorted  and  arranged  hy  streams  running  below  the 
ice ;  and  in  this  way  he  suggests  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
various  forms  of  Glacial  Deposits  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  one  single  operation  of  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Mr.  Gk)odchild'8  conclusions, 
his  paper  will  probably  lead  us  to  think  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Ulacial  Deposits  is  not  altogether  so 
simple  a  matter  as  some  people  have  supposed,  and  that 
there  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  that  still 
want  clearing  up. 

Though  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Till 
is  the  preponderance  of  stones  belonging  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  where  it  occurs,  the  reader  must  not  sup- 
pose that  fragments  of  rock  which  have  come  from  distant 
localities  are  altogether  wanting  in  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to' meet  with  far-travelled  stones  in  Till,  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  form  only  a  nunority  of  its  contents.  Further, 
these  strangers  are  frequently  found  at  much  higher  levels 
than  the  rock  from  which  they  were  broken  oS,  For 
instance,  the  Till  of  the  Yale  of  Eden  contains,  besides  the 
rocks  of  the  valley  itself,  many  that  have  come  from  the 
Lake  country,  and  even  a  sensible  proportion  of  stones 
that  have  travelled  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland; 
and  these  foreign  materials,  with  others  that  have  come  from 
the  low  parts  of  the  vaUey,  can  be  traced  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  Stainmoor.*  Both  the  presence  of  stones 
from  a  distance  and  the  elevation  at  wHch  they  occur  are 
easily  accounted  for.  The  ^thering  groimd,  from  which 
the  ice-sheet  that  produced  the  Till  started,  was  a  long  way 
off,  and  on  its  journey  the  ice  picked  up  samples  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  it  passed  over ;  ^ese  travelled  on 
with  the  ice,  carried  on  its  surface  or  frozen  into  its  mass, 
and  were  dropped  wherever  they  were  set  free  by  melting 
or  any  other  cause.  Again,  ice-sheets  we  know  in  many 
cases  pursue  their  course  with  but  little  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  are  driven  across  valleys,  and  forced 
up  the  slopes  of  hills,  and  in  this  way  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  stones  and  boulders  they  carry  are  stranded  at 
spots  veiy  much  higher  above  the  sea  level  than  the  source 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Koraines. — ^Moraines  resemble  Till  in  consisting  of  a 

*  Qoodchild,  Quart  Jour.  Geol.      Transactions  Geol.  Soc,  Glasgow, 
Soc.,  xxxL  66,  67  ;   J.  Geikie,      i?.  236. 
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confused  mass  of  stones  and  e€uth :  the  whole  is  jumbled 
together  in  a  pell-meU  way  without  regard  to  size,  shape, 
or  weight,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  "tipped"  to  form  a  railway  embankment.  The 
main  points  of  difference  are  these.  Iii  a  Moraine  the  great 
mass  of  stones  have  ridden  on  the  top  of  the  ice,  and 
hence,  though  they  will  be  mostly  sharp  and  angular,  but 
few  will  be  polished  or  scratched.  Moraine  matter  too 
having  been  merely  shot  on  to  or  over  the  end  of  a  glacier, 
and  not  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ice,  will  not 
possess  tne  characteristic  denseness  of  Till.  The  external 
shape  of  Moraines  is  also  peculiar:  they  form  mounds, 
arranged  in  long  lines  along  the  flanks  of  a  valley  if  the 
Moraine  be  longitudinal,  or  stretching  in  horseshoe-shaped 
courses  across  a  valley,  if  it  be  terminal. 

Both  Till  and  Moraines  agree  in  being  perfectly  unstrati- 
fied,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  other  forms  of  ice 
deposit. 

Oladal  Mud. — ^From  beneath  every  sheet  of  ice  there 
issue  streams  of  water  loaded  with  an  impalpable  mud, 
the  finer  part  of  the  matter  groimd  by  the  ice  from  the 
rock  over  which  it  moves.  When  this  sediment  is  thrown 
down  beneath  still  water,  it  forms  silty  and  clayey  deposits 
of  unusual  fineness.  The  water  into  which  glacial  streams 
flow  is  too  much  chilled  to  allow  of  any  but  animals  that 
can  bear  cold  existing  in  it,  and  hence  the  fossils  that 
occur  in  these  days  are  northern  forms.  Occasionally  too 
floating  ice  will  drop  angular  stones  and  boulders  among 
the  fine  silt.  A  deposit  then  of  very  fine  mud,  containing 
the  remains  of  animals  that  inhabit  northern  waters  and 
ang^ular  blocks  of  rock,  may  safely  be  set  down  as  having 
been  formed  out  of  sediment  deposited  by  streams  dis- 
charged from  beneath  a  sheet  of  ice. 

Boulder  Clays. — Under  this  head  we  may  include 
deposits  formed  beneath  water,  partly  out  of  sediment 
held  in  suspension,  and  partly  out  of  the  droppings  of 
floating  ice.  Such  aocumtdations  will  be  more  or  less 
bedded,  but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those  stratified 
deposits,  in  whose  formation  ice  had  no  share,  by  the  large 
angular  travelled  blocks  which  are  embedded  here  and 
there  in  them.  The  beds  of  these  deposits  are  often  bent 
and  twisted  into-  veiy  complicated  curves.  This  result 
seems  to  have  been  produced  partly  by  the  stranding  of 
icebergs,  which,  after  they  had  run  aground  and  plou^ed 
into  the  bottom,  were  driven  on  by  currents ;  partly  by  the 
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SECTION   VI.— HOW   SEDIMENT    IS   COMPACTED   INTO 

BOCK. 

So  far  we  haye  found  a  most  perfect  agreementy  both  in 
broad  general  character  and  in  the  minuter  details  of  struc- 
ture, between  the  deposits  now  forming  by  the  action  of 
denudation  beneath  water  or  on  diy  land,  and  certain  of 
the  rocks  of  the-  earth's  crust.  All  the  principal  kinds  of 
the  deposits  that  are  now  forming  have  been  passed  in 
reyiew,  and  to  every  one  we  have  been  able  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  class  of  rocks.  In  one  respect  however  the 
two  classes  will  usiially  be  found  to  differ.  Modem  depo-> 
sits  are  mostly  loose  and  incoherent,  and  rocks  as  a  rule  hard 
and  compact.  To  this  statement  there  are  many  exceptions, 
but  still  it  is  true  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  that  we 
must,  if  we  would  make  good  the  original  identity  of  rock 
and  sediment,  explain  how  the  latter  can  be  compacted  into 
the  former.  Any  little  difGlculty,  that  this  seeming  want  of 
agreement  may  at  first  sight  cause,  will  vanish,  if  we  reflect 
that,  if  rocks  were  formed  in  the  way  suggested,  their 
formation  took  place  long  ago,  in  many  cases  very,  very 
long  ago  indeed,  and  if  we  turn  over  in  our  minds  all  that 
has  happened  to  them  since  that  date.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  causes  that  have  had  a  share  in  the 
conversion  of  loose  sediment  into  hard  rock. 

Weight  of  Orerlying  Masses. — ^In  the  first  place 
when  layers  of  sediment  have  been  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  another  till  the  pile  reaches  a  great  thickness,  the  mere 
weight  of  the  mass  must  compress  and  harden  the  lower 
portion.  It  is  this  lower  part  we  see  now,  for  the  upper 
beds  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  This  cause  alone 
would  account  in  many  cases  for  the  solidification  necessaiy 
to  convert  sediment  into  rock. 

Deposition  of  Cement. — Masses  of  loose  sediment  are 
also  traversed  by  percolating  water,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion substances  such  as  Carbonate  of  lime  or  Silica.  Thede 
dissolved  matters  will,  if  deposited  by  evaporation  or  any 
other  means,  act  as  a  cement  and  bind  the  loose  particles 
together. 

Chemical  Reactions. — Chemical  reactions  too  go  on 
among  the  constituents  of  sediment,  and  produce  solidifica- 
tion. It  is  possible  for  instance  that  some  soft  deposits 
may,  on  drying,  **  set,"  like  mortar  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Internal  Heat. — We  shall  learn  oy-and-by  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  veiy  hot,  and  we  have  already  seen 
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that  in  many  cases  during  the  deposition  of  sediment  the 
mass  must  have  ffone  on  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  ground.  In  this  way  it  may  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  this  internal  heat,  and  baked.  The  same  process  must 
go  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes,  though  in 
fliis  case  the  effect  will  probably  be  local.  This  solidifying 
cause  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
Metamorphism. 

Fressnre. — But  perhaps  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
consolidation  of  sediment  into  rock  is  one  whose  action  we 
can  only  partly  explain  here.  It  will  be  shown  by-and-by 
that  beds  of  mechanically  formed  rock  are  seldom  foimd 
in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  were  originally 
deposited.  They  have  been  tilted  so  as  to  lie  at  all  angles 
with  the  horizon,  and,  what  it  more  especially  behoves  us 
to  notice  in  connection  with  our  present  subject,  they  have 
often  been  bent  and  folded  into  the  most  complicated  curves.* 
A  change  in  position  like  the  latter  can  evidently  have  been 
brought  about  by  nothing  but  forcible  lateral  pressure ;  and 
we  shall  also  see,  when  we  come  to  consider  these  dis- 
turbances more  fully,  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, the  beds  were  not  at  the  surface,  as  we  see  them 
now,  but  were  loaded  above  by  the  weight  of  a  great  thick- 
ness of  overlying  rock,  which  has  since  been  removed  by 
denudation.  Now  it  is  just  these  powerfully  folded  beds, 
which  have  been  not  only  subjected  to  intense  lateral 
compression,  but  also  pressed  forcibly  from  above,  that 
are  the  most  intensely  hardened.  In  Bussiaf  and  North 
America  there  are  rocks  of  great  antiquity,  which  are  so 
little  changed  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally laid  down,  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  weathering 
is  enough  to  reduce  them  to  their  pristine  state  of  mud, 
and  which  are  hence  called  **  mud  stones."  But  th&w  rocks 
haee  hem  scarcely  dUturhed  at  all  from  the  horizontal  position  in 
which  they  were  formed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  beds, 
in  the  Alps  for  instance,  immeasurably  younger,  which 
have  been  solidified  and  even  rendered  ciystalline  to  such 
a  decree,  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  assimied,  in  virtue 
of  meir  intensely  hardened  state,  to  be  of  veiy  remote 
date.    But  these  rocks  are  invariably  violently  contorted. 

We  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  broad  general  truth, 
that  pressure  and  consolidation  go  together;   and  that, 

*  See  Chapter  ix. 

t  BnsBia  and  the  Ural  MountainB  (Sir  R.  I.  Hurchison),  i.  7& 
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where  there  is  an  absence  of  consolidation,  there  has  been 
also  an  absence  of  pressure.  Hence  pressure  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  in  the  conyersion  of  loose  sediment  into  firm 
rock. 

It  is  also  possible  that  pressure,  when  it  could  effect  no 
fuiih. .'  mechanical  compres:. 'on  or  change  of  position  in  a 
•  rock,  may  have  appeared  as  heat,  and  so  nelped  on  the  work 
of  consoUda'  Ion. 

These  agencies  are  fully  competent  to  effect  the  conver- 
sion of  loose  sediment  into  firm  rock,  and  any  sediments 
that  were  formed  at  bygone  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
must  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  only  hitch  in  our  line  of  reasoning  has  now 
been  removed,  and  the  conclusion  is  iiresistib^  that  the 
bedded  rocks  of  the  earth* e  crust  were  once  of  the  sa  ne  nature 
and  origin  as  these  modem  deposits,  which  they  re§$mhle  in  every 
respect f  except  occastonally  that  of  hardness. 

We  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  a 
number  of  rocks  having  the  same  mineral  composition,  the 
oldest  will  probably  be  the  most  sohdified;  because,  the 
older  a  rock  is,  the  greater  chance  will  it  have  had  of  having 
been  subjected  oftener  and  for  a  longer  time  to  pressure 
and  other  consolidating  influences.  But  exceptional  cases, 
like  the  two  mentioned  a  little  way  back,  are  numerous 
enough  of  rocks,  on  which  time  and  its  accidents  have 
wrought  scarcely  any  change  whatever,  and  which  now 
stand  before  us  very  nearly  as  they  were  spread  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  untold  ages  ago. 

SECTION  VIL—SOME  STRUCTURES  IMPRESSED  ON  ROCKS 

AFTER  THEIR  FORMATION.* 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  bedding,  which  are  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  way  in  whi(£  the  stratified 
rocks  were  formed,  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture, which  have  been  produced  in  rocks  since  their  forma- 
tion. Three  of  these,  Cleavage,  Jointing,  and  Concretiona 
can  be  imderstood  by  any  one  who  has  mastered  the  con- 
tents of  the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  and  may  therefore 
be  conveniently  treated  of  here.    Others  of  the  structures 

*  In  oonnectioii  with  the  rob-  tnxe  of  large  Mineral  MaBsee," 

ject  of  this  section,  the  student  Transactions  Geol.  Soc.   London, 

will  do  well  to  study  Professor  2nd  serieSi  iii.  461. 
Sedgwick's  paper/*  On  the  Stnio- 
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impressed  on  rocks  fiubsequently  to  their  formation  will  b« 
explained  further  on. 

Structural  pecuU&ritiee  of  thia  daaa  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  claes  of  racks,  but  are  found  in  the  stratified  and 
unjrtratified  alike. 

doaTi^e. — We  will  begin  with  Geavage,  because  the 
cause  to  which  it  is  due  is  that  Pressure  which  we  have 
just  been  talking  about  aa  one  of  the  agents  that  have 
hardened  rocks. 

In  most  cases  bedded  rocks  split  readily  along  the  planes 
of  bedding :  but  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  rodts,  which 


Fig.  3T- — Clutiqs  axd  BiDDOta. 


are  evidently  bedded,  but  which  oannot  be  induced  by  any 
means  to  part  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  while  they  split 
readily  along  a  number  of  other  planes,  whii.h  are  often 
smooth,  regular,  and  close  together,  so  that  the  rock  can 
be  broken  up  almost  without  limit  into  thin  plates  or 
lamiim.  Hoofing  Slate  fumislies  the  best  possible  in- 
stance, and  one  which  any  one  may  verify  for  himself. 

This  structure  is  caUed  Cleaeage,  and  the  planes  of  division 
Plant*  of  CUoDogt. 

Kg.  27  is  a  representation  of  a  bit  of  cleaved  rock. 
The  oands  of   dinerent  shade  and  pattern  are  layers  of 
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different  colour,  hardneu,  and  mineral  composition;  and 
the  close  resemblance  wliich  these  shov,  when  the  mass  of 
the  rock  is  studied,  to  layers  of  stratification,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  that  these  are  the  layers  in  which  the 
rock  was  originally  deposited.  We  can  however  no 
longer  separate  these  layers  from  one  another,  they  are 
firmly  welded  together  *  But  a  set  of  fine  lines  are  seen 
crossing  the  face  of  the  block ;  these  are  the  edges  of 
planes  of  cleavage,  and  along  them  the  rock  spkts  up 
readily  into  thin  plates,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
drawingp 

The  labouiB  of  several  observers  have  given  a  satiafactoty 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  cleavage.  It  was  noticed  that 
fossils  in  cleaved  rocks  were  diBt(«ted  from  their  natural 
shape,  and  that  the 
distortion  did  not  take 
place  at  random,  but 
always  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  thty  teert 
'  tguMudJUUptrpBndieuiar 
to  tht  planet  of  cUaeage, 
and  tpread  out  along  thott 
plane*.  In  Fig.  28  a, 
for  instance,  we  have 
a  section  of  a  limestone 
containing  sterna  of  on- 
crinites,  which  are  cj'lin- 
ders,  and  diow  their  ntnmal  circular  section ;  Fig.  28  h  shows 
a  section  erf  a  similar  limestone,  which  has  been  cleaved ; 
here  the  stems  are  flattened,  and  the  sections  of  them  are 
ellipses  with  thenr  longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
cleavage.  A  microscopical  examination  of  thin  sections  of 
cleavea  rock  shows  that  the  minute  particles  of  the  rock 
are  flattened  in  a  similar  manner. 

These  observations  showed  that  ^eav»droeh»  kadhem  eom- 
preued  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  pUnt*  ofdeavage;  but 
they  did  not  prove  that  pressure  was  the  cause  of  cleavage. 
That  final  step  in  the  argoment  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sorby,  and  afterwards  by  Prof.  TyndaU,  both  of  whom 
produced  cleavage  artificially  in  sundry  substances  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  pressure,  and  found  that  the  cleavage 

*  Thu,  thouKhTMygenersUf,  8m  Jnket,  Report  od  the  Geo- 
is  not  DtiiveisulT  the  case :  tome  logical  Sorrey  of  NewlinuidUDd, 
cleBTed  TDcka  Tia.y  itill  be  aplit      p.  16. 
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planes  were  alwaTs  perpendioolar  to  the  direction  c 

preBsure.     Every  step  in  the 

aiffument  was  now  oomplete,    I 

ana  no  doubt  Temainea  that    1 

a  eatui  of  cUavmgs  mat  prtume    ' 

acting  it  right   angim  to  tit 

No  other  means  of  pro- 
ducing deavaee  has  yet  been 
hit  upon,  and  therefore  we 
refer    all    cleara^    to    this 


A  study  of  deSTBge  on  a 
large  scale  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. Cleavage  always 
goes  along  with  that  bend- 
ing, folding,  and  puckering 
up  of  the  rocks,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  direction  of 
tit  pUuut  of  eUaoage  it  <du)ayt 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  larga 
foldt  into  which  the  rode*  hare 
been  thrown. 

Fig.  29  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  countiy  of  contorted  and 
cleaved  rock  terminated  by  a 
cliff  in  the  foreground ;  on  the 
face  of  the  latttrr  we  see  both 
the  folds  of  the  rocks  and 
also  the  edges  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  which  are  de- 
noted by  the  fine  vertical 
lines,  ^e  trend  of  the  cleav- 
age planes  is  shown  across 
the  country  by  continuations 
of  these  linee,  and  the  direo- 
tiona  of  the  axes  of  the  folds 
by  the  range  of  the  several 
beds  as  they  come  one  by  one 

*  We  muit  not  hovever  low 
Eigbt  of  the  pouibLlitf  of  galvaoio 
Cnimnt*  cansinfi  s  Umiiuted 
■tnictura.  flee  ths  eir»rinient» 
of  tit.  B.  W.  Foi  mnd  Mr,  T. 
Joidan,  Beporti    of   (he    Bof>l 


Folyteeknio  Sac. 
No.  6,  1837,  p.  61 

1838,  p.  166 ;  end  o 
Hunt,  Henioin  of  the  I 
Surrey  of  Englftud,  i.  i 
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to  the  surface:  and  these  two  directions  have  the  same 
bearing. 

Now  the  pressure  that  produced  the  folding  must  have 
acted  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  f  olds,  in  the  direc- 
tion shown  by  the  arrows  at  each  side  of  the  diagram :  and 
since  the  axes  of  the  folds  and  the  deayaffe  planes  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  cleavage  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  pressure, 
to  which  the  bending  of  the  rocla^  shows  them  to  have  been 
subjected. 

The  cleavage  planes  are  smoother,  truer,  more  regular, 
and  closer  together  in  finely  grained  homoffenoous  rocks 
than  in  those  of  coarse  composition.  Thus  in  Fig.  27  the 
dotted  belts  are  coarse  and  sandy,  the  tinted  beds  fine 
slate  ;  the  cleavage  planes  when  they  enter  the  former 
become  irregular,  are  sometimes  deflected  a  little,  and 
sometimes  lost  altogether,  as  in  the  very  coarse  bed  at  the 
bottom.* 

The  student  must  not  confound  the  cleavage  of  rocks 
with  that  of  crystals.  The  two  have  points  of  resemblance, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  once  conjectured  they  might  be  due 
to  the  same  cause.  But  they  are  essentiaUy  different,  the 
one  being  a  result  of  mechanical,  the  other  of  molecular 
forces. 

Jointiiig, — Some  rocks,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Free- 
stones, can  be  cut  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  their  planes  of  bedding ;  and  some  of  these  are 

Tyndall,  Phil.  Ma^.,  4th  series, 
vol.  zii.  p.  35  and  129 ;  Haughton, 
ditto,  p.  409 ;  D.  Forbes,  Popular 
Scienoe  Review,  1870,  p.  8.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
above  papen  that  the  stepe  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  cleavage  was  arrived  at  were 
as  follows : — First,  the  discovery 
of  the  parallelism  between  the 
strike  of  the  beds  and  tiiat  of  the 
cleavage  planes;  secondly,  the 
observation  of  the  flattening  of 
fossils  and  particles  perpendicular 
to  the  cleavage  phmes;  thirdly, 
the  artificial  production  of  cleav- 
age. The  ammgernent  in  the 
text  has  been  adopted  because  it 
seemed  to  bring  oat  the  logicnl 
steps  in  the  train  of  reasoning 
better  than  the  order  of  discovery. 


*  On  Cleavage,  see  Sedgwick, 
Transactions  Geol.  Soc.  of  London, 
2iid  series,  vol.  iii.  p.479;  Rogers, 
Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Soo.  of 
Edinburgh,  xxi.  447  ;  Baur,  Kara- 
tens  u.  V.  Dechens,  Archiv,  xx. 
398  ;  Phillips,  Reports  of  British 
Association,  1843,  p.  60;  1857, 
p.  !t86;  Darwin,  Geological  Ob- 
servations on  South  America, 
rhap.  vi.  ;  Rogers,  Edinburp^h 
New  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  144;  Sharpe,  Quart.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p. 
74,  vol.  V.  p.  HI ;  Phil.  Trans- 
actions, vol.  clxii.  p.  446 ;  Hop- 
kins, Cambridge  Phil.  Trans- 
actions, viii.  456;  Sorby,  Edin- 
burgh, New  Pbil  Jouni.  vol.  Iv. 
p.  137 ;  Phil.  Mag.  4th  series, 
vol.  xi.  p.  20,  vol.  xii.  p.  127 ; 
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■0  valnable,  that  it  is  deurable  in  'Working  them  to  extract 
the  blooks  as  near  as  may  be  of  the  size  ajid  shape  as 
will  be  wanted,  and  bo  Bave  loss  in  dreeBing.  In  this  case 
the  quarryman  cuts  out  the  pattern  of  his  stone  by  picking 
out  a  shallow  groove  on  a  plane  of  bedding :  into  this 
groove  he  inserts  short  thick  wedges,  and  by  driTing  these 
down  produces  cracks,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  bed- 
ding, by  which  the  block  is  detached.  But  if  the  only 
object  is  to  get  stone  out,  without  being  particular  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  blocka,  all  this  trouble  may  be 
saved,  for  nature  has  in  most  cases  provided  cracks  ready 
to  band  of  exactly  a  similar  kind. 

These  planes  of  division,  which  are  found  in  aU  rocks 


Fig.  30.— Qdaut  in  Joi. 


that  have  been  to  any  extent  consolidated,  are  known  as 
"joinU."  By  means  of  them,  and  the  planes  of  bedding  if 
the  rock  be  bedded,  it  is  cut  up  into  ready-made  blockx, 
whose  size  and  shape  depend  on  the  arraogement  of  the 
bedding  and  joint- [uanes.  Joints  are  notict^able  in  quar- 
ries, because  in  most  cases  the  stone  ie  worked  off  along 
these  natural  cracks,  and  they  come  to  form  the  walls  of 
the  excavation  ;  they  also  often  form  the  faces  of  natural 
cr^^,  cliffs,  and  precipices. 

rig.  30  BbowB  a  quarry  where  the  joints  are  very  regular 
and  conspicuous.  The  nearly  horizontal  liuea  are  the  edges 
of  the  pLanes  of  bedding.  The  faces,  on  which  the  light 
falls,  ate  made  by  a  Bet  of  joints  nearly  parallel  to  another, 
which  traverse  the  body  of  the  rook  with  great  uniformity 
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of  trend ;  another  set  of  jointB,  also  regular  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  1>at  at  right  angles  to  the  first  set,  form  the 
faces  in  sh^i^ow. 

J(  lilting  of  this  regular  character  is  mostly  foimd  in 
hard  rocks  of  homogeneous  composition,  such  as  Limestones 
and  thickly  bedded  Sandstones.  There  are  in  such  cases 
usually  two  sets,  the  joints  of  each  being  roughly  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  the  bearing  of  one  set  is  generally  not 
far  from  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  other  set.  As  a  rule 
one  set  is  characterised  by  greater  regularity  of  direction, 
and  by  its  joints  being  continuous  for  longer  distances,  than 
the  other  set.  The  more  regular  set  generally,  in  the  case 
of  bedded  rocks,  ranges  parallel  to  the  strike  and  the  other 
set  to  the  dip*  of  the  beds. 

Joints,  which  keep  the  same  direction  for  long  distances 
and  run  through  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  called 
*  *  Master  Joints. " 

But  in  many  cases  joints  show  no  such  symmetrical 
airangement  as  that  just  described.  They  cross  each  other 
in  all  directions,  change  their  bearing,  and  instead  of  run- 
ning through  a  great  thickness  of  beds,  are  confined  to  one 
bed,  or  change  their  inclination  and  direction  in  passing 
from  bed  to  bed.  We  also  find  frequently  joints  running 
in  more  than  two  directions,  which  cut  up  the  rock  into 
prismatic  masses  having  a  triansxdar  or  polygonal  section : 
it  is  by  joints  of  this  character  mat  the  stnkmg  columnar 
structure  of  Basalt  is  produced.  The  instances  of  the 
GKant  Causeway  and  Staffa  are  familiar  to  everybody.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  in  Chapter  YI. 

The  faces  of  most  joints  are  approximately  plane,  but 
we  occasionally  find  joints  with  curved  faces,  givmg  rise  to 
masses  of  rock  with  an  outHne  like  that  of  the  side  of  a 
ship. 

Jointed  structure  is  shown  perhaps  nowhere  so  distincUy 
as  in  some  kinds  of  Coal.  If  a  block  of  Coal  be  examined, 
it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
laminaa  by  planes  parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  bed :  the  bed  splits  readily  cdon^  these  planes,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  laminsB  are  generally  dull,  soft,  and 
sooty :  but  the  block  will  also  be  found  to  be  cut  across  by 
two  other  sets  of  parallel  planes  of  division,  perpendicular 
to  the  bedding,  and  roughly  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
and  the  surfaces  of  these  planes  are  brighter  and  smoother 
than  those  of  the  laminae.     The  planes  of  one  set  are  more 

*  For  an  explanation  of  theae  terms,  see  Chapter  ix. 
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regular,  true,  and  perfectlj  formed  than  those  of  the  other 
set.  In  some  cases  these  three  sets  of  divisional  planes  cause 
the  bed  to  break  up  into  small  cubical  blocks  of  so  regular 
a  shape  as  to  ^ve  one  the  idea  that  the  Coal  is  really  crys- 
tallisod,  such  Uoal  is  known  as  "Dicey  Coal."  There  is 
a  limit  however  beyond  which  the  subdivision  cannot  be 
carried,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  truly  crystallised 
substances ;  and,  though,  may  be,  it  is  not  always  possibla 
to  say  where  jointing  ends  and  ciystalliaation  begins,  it  is 
safer  to  look  upon  this  structure  as  jointing,  which  has 
been  very  completely  and  minutely  carried  out  because 
the  Coal  is  oi  fairly  uniform  composition  throughout. 
The  more  regular  sot  of  joints  is  known  as  ''the  face," 
**slyne,"  **deat,"  or  "bord;"  and  the  other  set  as 
*'  the  end."  The  compass  bearing  of  the  face  often 
remains  exactly  the  same  over  very  large  areas.  This 
structure  is  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  working  Coal ;  the 
main  roads  or  gallories  are,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
driven  along  the  **  bord,"  and  the  cross  cuts  wluch  connect 
them  alonff  the  "  end,"  the  first  being  called  **  bord  gates," 
the  second  **  endings:"  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
drive  across  the  **face,"  but  such  an  operation  involves  an 
increase  of  labour  and  expense,  because  the  walls  of  the 
road  are  no  longer  formed  by  natural  planes  of  division, 
but  have  to  be  hewn  across  solid  Coal. 

No  very  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  cause  which  produced  jointing.  In  some  cases  per- 
haps joints  are  of  the  nature  of  shrinkage  cracks,  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  rock  as  it  dried,  hardened,  or,  in 
the  case  where  it  consolidated  from  a  fused  state,  cooled; 
something  in  fact  Uke  the  cracks  seen  on  the  surface  of 
recently  dried  mud,  or  the  cracks  which  are  so  liable  to 
ruin  large  castings  in  metal. 

The  force  that  produced  jointing  must  in  some  cases 
have  been  very  considerable.  In  some  Conglomerates 
the  hardest  pebbles  are  cut  through  by  joints,  as  neatly  as 
if  they  had  been  sliced  by  a  lapidary's  wheel ;  and  this 
occasionally  occurs  where  the  matrix  has  been  very  slightly 
consolidated.  It  can  hardly  have  been  contraction  that 
produced  these  joints,  for  the  result  could  have  been 
Drought  about  omy  by  some  force  which  found  it  easier  to 
divide  a  pebble  than  to  draw  it  out  of  the  matrix.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  divisional  planes  of  this  kind 
are  not  akin  to  cleavage,  and  whether  it  is  always  possible 
to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  jointing  and  deavag^. 
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There  is  also,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  Coal, 
BometimeB  a  resemblance  between  very  minute  jointing 
and  the  deavage  of  crystallised  substances  ;  the  two  how- 
ever may  be  disting^uished  in  this  way :  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  cleaved  crystals  may  be  again  and 
again  subdivided ;  however  small  for  instance  may  be  the 
rhombohedron  of  Calcite  we  have  obtained  by  cleaving  a 
dTBtaUised  mass  of  that  mineral,  we  can  always  break  it 
u?  into  Bimilar  emaUer  rhpmboh^ns,  and  we  can  cany 
on  this  process  of  subdivision  till  the  resultins:  ciystals 
cannot  be  recognised  even  by  our  moat  power^  ^icro- 
scopes,  and  then  see  no  reason  to  think  we  have  reached  a 
limit ;  but  however  dose  or  numerous  may  be  joints,  we 
always  arrive  sooner  or  later,  as  we  go  on  sub£viding  a 
iointed  rock,  at  a  piece  of  finite  size  with  no  more  jomts 
in  it.  Still  however  in  some  rocks,  which  consist  largely 
of  a  mineral  which  crystallises  readily,  the  tendency  of 
that  mineral  to  assume  a  definite  form,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the  joints,  and  caused 
them  to  arrange  themselves  rudely  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
that  form.  Thus  in  the  well-known  Sandstone  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  which  consists  of  Sand  cemented  by  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  ciystallise  in  rhombo- 
hedrons  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  joints,  which  divide 
the  rock  into  rhombohedral  masses  having  the  same  angles 
as  the  fundamental  form  of  Caldte :  but  these  masses  can- 
not like  the  Calcite  crystal  be  indefinitely  subdivided  into 
similar  rhombohedrons.* 

On  the  subject  of  jointing  the  reader  may  consult  the 
following  papers : — 

Sedgwick  :  Transact.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  London,  2nd  ser. 
vol.  iii.  461. 

Phillips  :  Bepcrts  of  British  Association,  1834,  p.  654. 
,,  Transact,  of  Gheol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

„  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 

Hopkins  :  Beport  of  British  Assodation,  1838,  p.  78. 

De  la  Beche  :  Geological  Observer,  p.  718. 

Harkness :  Quart.  Joum.  G^ol.  Soc.  of  London,  voL  xv., 
p.  87. 

Haughton :  Phil.  Transact.,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  333. 

The  Geology  of  North  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Yor^hire  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England),  p.  143. 

*  See  Naumann't  Lehrbnoh  enoet;  also  Oagea,  Reports  of 
der  Qeognosie,  i.  486,  for  refer-      British  Association,  1863,  p.  207. 
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ExplanatioDB  of  Sheets  114,  122,  123,  and  184  of  the 
mapB  of  the  GeoL  Surref  of  Ireland. 

Conorstions. — B&Ub,  lumps,  or  nodules,  of  different 
cutnpoBition  from  the  rocke  in  which  they  are  found,  are 
common  in  many  rocks.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
pehblea  in  conglomerates,  wMch  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  rock,  pebbles  just  as  they  are  now.  The 
balls  we  are  now  spea^ng  of  have  been  formed  since  the 
rock,  in  which  they  are  enibedded,  was  deposited :  we  know 
this,  because  in  many  coses  the  lines  of  bedding  of  the  ad- 
joining rock  can  still  be  traced  running  through  the  nodule, 
as  in  Fig.  31 ;  and,  in  the  case  of  fine  clayey  rocks,  the  laminra 
do  not  bend  up  round  the  nodule,  as  would-  have  been  the 
cose  if  it  had  lain  as  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
from  which  the  sediment  was  thrown  down.  Nodules  of  this 
kind  are  of  various  shapeej*  sometimes  Bpherical,  at  others 


Fig.  31. — CoMcunoHi 


of  fantastic  fonns,  but  always  with  a  rounded  outline: 
sometimes  they  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
coats,  like  an  onion  ;  sometimes  they  have  a  radiated 
structure,  i.».  they  consist  of  long  slender  fibres  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  ;  sometimes  the  concentric  ana 
radiated  structures  occur  together.  A  very  common  form, 
known  as  a  Septarium,  shows  inside  cra<^  and  cavities, 
largest  towards  the  middle  and  not  extending  to  the 
surface,  filled  up  with  a  crystallised  mineral.  It  very 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  middle  of  a  nodule  there 
is  a  shell,  plant,  fish,  or  grain  of  sand :  and  the  shape  of 
this  nucleus  has  evidently  determined  the  external  form  of 
the  nodule. 

The  arrangement  of  these  nodules  generally  bears  some 
relation  to  the  stratification,  and  frequently  they  are 
grouped  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  probably  because 
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certain  beds  contained  the  ingredients  necessaiy  for  their 
formation,  while  other  beds  did  not. 

As  instances  of  concretions  we  may  mention  Flints  in 
Chalk,  and  the  balls  of  Iron  Ppites  and  of  Clay-ironstone 
which  are  common  in  dayey  strata. 

The  fact  that  nodules  have  been  formed  since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  that 
they  have  in  many  cases  been  moulded  round  some  body 
which  now  forms  their  heart,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  was  once  dissemi- 
nated through  the  body  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur, 
and  has  been  afterwards  separated  out  and  gathered  into 
baUs.  We  can  even  in  some  cases  trace  to  a  certain 
extent  the.  steps  of  the  process.  The  early  stages  seem  to 
be  marked  by  extended  lines  of  flattened  nodules,  form- 
ing broken  beds :  a  further  concentration  of  the  segre- 
gated matter  gave  rise  to  lumps  more  spherical  in  shape ; 
and  occasionally  a  contraction  of  the  interior,  after  an  out- 
side solid  crust  had  been  formed,  produced  the  cracks  of 
the  Septaria,  in  which  percolating  water  deposited  a  crys- 
tallised Uning.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  just  given 
of  the  method  of  growth  of  concretions  is  true  of  Chalk 
Flints.  From  what  is  known  about  the  state  of  the  pre- 
sent bed  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  probable  that,  side  by  side 
with  the  calcareous  Foraminiferay  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  Chalk,  there  lived  siliceous  Foraminifera, 
Sponges  with  siliceous  spiculse  and  framework,  and  other 
silica-extracting  animals.  The  hard  parts  of  all  these 
creatures,  calcareous  and  siliceous  alike,  accumulated  on 
the  sea-bottom,  and  produced  a  calcareous  mud,  with  which 
siliceous  particles  were  intimately  mixed:  at  some  after 
period  the  siliceous  element  was  separated  out  from  the 
mixture  and  aggregated  into  balls,  a  sponge  or  some 
other  body  often  furnishing  a  centre  round  which  the 
aggregation  took  place. 

It  has  been  observed  in  laboratory  experiments  that, 
when  different  substances  in  a  state  of  fine  division  are 
mechanically  mixed  together,  certain  of  them  do  separate 
out  and  congregate  together  into  nodular  masses,!  and 
it  has  been  noticed  that  nodules  are  being  formed  in  the 
same  way  in  some  rocks  now  in  the  course  of  deposition. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  this  process  as  Concretionary  Action. 

•  De  la  Beche,  Besearches  in  t  Babbage,  Economy  of  Manu- 
Theoretical  Geology,  p.  96.  factures,  2nd  «d.  p.  60. 
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There  is  no  objection  to  be  raised  to  this  phrase,  and  it,  or 
some  similar  term,  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  used  to 
express  the  fact  that  certain  matters  have  been  separated 
out  of  the  body  of  a  rock  and  collected  together  in  balls, 
provided  always  we  bear  carefully  in  mind  that,  by  giving 
the  process  a  name,  we  do  not  g^t  any  nearer  to  under- 
standing the  manner  in  which  the  result  has  been  brought 
about.  If  any  one  asks  us  what  made  the  nodules,  we 
may,  if  we  Hke,  say  Concretionary  Action  ;  but  if  the  awk- 
ward question  is  put,  what  is  Concretionary  Action,  we 
should  be  somewhat  puzzled  for  an  answer.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture  has  been  extracted 
from  the  surroundings  and  gathered  into  lumps:  how 
exactiy  this  was  done  we  don't  know.  The  term  in  fact  is 
only  a  way  of  stating  our  ignorance  ;  and,  unless  due  pre- 
caution be  taken,  a  somewhat  dangerous  way,  because  to 
certain  minds  it  looks  like  an  explanation. 

Concretionary  Stmctore  in  Sooks. — ^Bocks  them- 
selves sometimes  put  on  a  concretionary  structure  on  a 
laree  scale. 

A  classical  instance  is  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Dur- 
ham, described  by  Prof.  Sedgwick.  This  rock,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sunderland,  is  entirely  made  up  of  rounded 
nodular  masses,  and  when  these  are  loosened  by  weather- 
ing, it  has  the  look  of  a  pile  of  rudely-shaped  cannon-balls. 
So  complete  is  the  separation  into  nodules  that  the  rock 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  conglomerate,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  lines  of  bedding  can  still  be  traced  nmning  through 
the  balls  and  the  body  of  the  rock  alike.* 

Fig.  32  shows  a  case  of  large  concretions  in  Sandstone, 
where  the  process  seems  to  have  been  imperf  ectiy  carried 
out. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  concretionary 
rocks  occur  among  those  which  have  consolidated  from  a 
fused  state.  These  will  be  noticed  \mder  the  description 
of  such  rocks. 

Oolitie  Straotnre. — ^There  is  another  somewhat  allied 
structure,  which  may  be  noticed  here. 

Many  rocks,  especially  limestones,  are  made  up  of  rounded 
partides  vaiying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea.  There 
IS  generally  some  littie  foreign  body,  a  grain  of  sand  or  a 
fragment  of  shell,  in  the  middle  of  each  ball,  round  which 

*  Sedgwick,  TranmctionB  Qeol.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Soc.  of  London,  2nd  series,  iii.  of  Great  Britain,  i.  43,  for  another 
94  and  465.  See  also  De  la  Beche,      instance. 
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agsT^atioii  hiia  taken  place.  Such,  rocks,  when  the  gra- 
nuIeB  are  small,  are  called  Oolites  or  Roestonee  from  uoeir 
resemblance  to  the  roe  of  a  fiah  :  the  coarser  varieties  are 
called  Fisolitee,  or  Feastoaes.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  structure  has  been  observed  in  LimeBtooea  now 
forming  on  the  beaches  of  Coral  islanda  out  of  the  debris  of 
Coral  rock.  In  some  oases  it  is  possible  to  wat^h  the  waj  in 
which  little  grains  act  as  nuclei,  and  become  coated  over 
with  successive  shells  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  so  enlai^^ 
into  minute  concretions.*  In  such  cases  the  aggregation  of 
the  mineral  goes  ou  at  the  same  time  as  the  formation  of 
the  rock,  and  the  concretions  formed  differ  in  their  mode 
of  growth  from  those  in  which  the  process  of  separation 
and  aggregatioa  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  rock 
was  complete. 


Vlg.  32. — COHCRSTIOICAKI   aiBLCTUK* 


Soorstioaary  VodnlM  — There  is  a  class  of  nodules 
which  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  from  concretions 
because  they  have  arisen  in  a.  different  manner  Like 
some  concretions  they  are  roimded  and  consist  of  concentric 
coats  ;  but  when  they  contain  a  hollow  space  inside,  as  is 
ofton  the  case,  its  wuls  are  frequentiy  lined  with  cryntals 
having  their  vertices  or  bright  faces  turned  inicards.  This 
last  fact  shows  that  the  formation  of  such  nudules  has 
gone  on  /root  teithoul  inmardt,  whereas  concentric  concre- 
tions were  formed  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  succes- 
sive growth  of  coat  over  coat  &om  a  central  nucleus  out- 
Nodules  of  this  class  may  be  called  Secretionary  or 
Incretionaiy  :  they  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of 

*  Dana,  Cot»U  Hid  Conl  laludi,  p.  1S3. 
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mineral  matter  from  percolating  water  in  hollow  spaces  in 
rocks :  the  first  coat  was  laid  down  on  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  this  another  coat  was 
deposited,  and  so  the  growth  of  the  nodule  has  gone  on  in 
the  direction  just  mentioned.  Agates  are  a  common 
instance  of  this  class  of  nodules. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEFINITION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DERIVATIVB 
ROCKS:  AND  HOW  FROM  A  STUDY  OF  THEIR 
CHARACTERS  WE  CAN  DETERMINE  THE  FHTSICAL 
OEOORAPHY  OF  THE  EARTH  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 
OF  ITS  FAST  HISTORY. 

*'  In  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives.*' 

WoBmWOBTH. 

OTJB  task  in  the  last  chapter  was  to  inquire  how  the 
waste  resulting  from  denudation  is  disposed  of.  We 
found  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  ultimately  laid  out 
on  the  floors  of  bodies  of  still  water ;  and  that  the  deposits 
now  forming  in  this  manner,  though  they  differ  &om  one 
another  in  many  respects,  all  agree  in  possessing  a  bedded 
or  stratified  structure.  We  have  already  learned  that  a 
large  class  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  characterised 
by  a  like  bedded  arrangement. 

Here  then  we  had  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
certain  rocks  and  deposits  now  in  the  course  of  formation, 
and,  when  we  came  to  examine  the  latter  more  in  detail,  it 
was  seen  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  was  not  con- 
fined to  bedding ;  in  fact  as  each  kind  of  modem  deposit 
was  passed  in  review,  we  were  able  to  point  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  &x)m  which  it  difPered 
in  no  respect  whatever,  except  in  certain  cases  that  of  con- 
solidation. 

We  were  thus  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
bedded  rocks  were  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
modem  deposits  &om  which  they  differ  in  no  essential 
respect.  Having  now  learned  how  bedded  rocks  were  pro- 
duced, we  can  substitute  for  our  former  threefold  sub- 
division of  them  into  Arenaceous,  Argillaceous,  and  Cal- 
careous, a  more  complete  classification,  which  will  have 
respect  not  only  to  what  these  rocks  are  made  of,  but  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  formed. 
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Derivative   Bocks  and  their  Classification. — The 

rocks  hitherto  treated  of  owe  their  origin  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  denudation,  and  hence  they  may  be  ail  classed 
together  as  "  Derivative." 

We  may  subdivide  them,  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  f  oimation,  into — 

1.  Mechanically  formed. 

2.  Chemically  formed. 

3.  Organically  formed. 

The  first  are  formed  of  mechanically  transported  sedi- 
ment :  the  second  and  third  out  of  the  matter  carried  down 
in  solution,  which  is  sometimes  precipitated  chemically, 
and  sometimes  extracted  by  the  agency  of  ftTiimalft  or 
plants. 

If  we  look  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Derivative 
Hocks  were  formed,  we  may  class  them  as  foUows : — 

1.  Marine :  formed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

2.  Estuarine :  formed  at  the  meeting  of  fresh  and  salt 
waters. 

3.  Lacustrine :  formed  in  inland  bodies  of  water. 

4.  Terrestrial :  formed  on  land. 

Under  the  first  head  we  shaU  have  to  distinguish  between 
Littoral  deposits,  or  those  formed  near  the  shore :  the 
dejK>sits  laid  down  on  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  remote  from 
land,  but  still  near  enough  to  it  to  receive  mechanical  sedi- 
ment, which  may  be  called  Thdassic;  and  those  produced 
at  spots  so  far  from  land  that  little  or  no  mecnanically 
carried  sediment  finds  its  way  to  them,  which  may  be 
called  Oceanic, 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  Lacustrine  deposits,  those 
formed  in  fresh,  and  those  in  salt  water. 

Terrestrial  deposits  are  formed  mainly  by  atmospheric 
weathering,  by  wind,  by  vegetable  growth  and  decay,  and 
by  the  action  of  ice. 

The  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants  preserved  in 
rocks  often  give  a  clue  to  the  circumstances  imder  which 
the  latter  were  deposited.  The  study  of  fossils  or  Palseon- 
totbcy  wiU  form  the  subject  of  a  future  chapter,  but  we 
shall  point  out  here  the  aid  they  give  in  the  matter  of  our 
present  inquiries. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  us  to  some  such  broad 
general  classification  of  the  Derivative  Bocks  as  is  given  in 
the  following  table.* 

*  Compare  Geological  Magazine,  v.  602. 
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A.  Ma&imb. 


( 


B.    ESTVARINB.     ^ 


Gexbsal  GiiAssiFiCATiosr  OF  Deeivatiye  Eocks. 

I   Littoral,  Mechanical. 

Sandy  and  coarse. 
Variable  in  horizontal  range  and 
irregularly  bedded. 
Ex.  Conglomerates  and  Coarse  Sand- 
stones. 
Thidame,  Mechanical,  or  mixed  mechanical 

and  organic. 
Clayey  aud  fine. 

Constant  for  large  horin>ntal  dis- 
tances and  regularly  bedded. 
Ex.  Fine  Sandstones,  Shales,  and  im- 
pure Limestones. 
Oceanic.  Organic. 

Cdfcareous. 

Often  of  great  horizontal  extent. 
Ex.  Pure  Limestone. 

Altered  Organic  deposits. 
y^  Ex.  Atlantic  Bed  Mud. 

Mechanical. 

Sandy  and  clayey  Rocks,  and  im- 
pure Limestones. 

Inregular  bedding  with  frequent 
changes  in  mineral  composition. 

Alternations  of  marine,  brackish, 
and  fresh-water  beds.  Marine 
fossils  often  dwarfed. 

Mainly  sandy  and  clayey  beds  and 
impure  Limestones  of  mechanical 
origin. 

Organic  or  semi-organic  occa- 
sionally. 

Some  chemical  precipitates  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  ana  Silica. 

Chemical  Precipitates,  such  as  Rock 
Salt,  Qypeum,  and  Dolomite,  con? 
spicuous ;  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  among  sandy  and  clayey 
mechanical  deposits. 

Fossils  rare,  sometimes  stunted 
and  deformed  marine  forms. 

Mechatneai.  From  atmospheric  wea- 
thering, Kainwash,  Screes,  Old 
Soils.  From  wind  (.^olian), 
Blown  Sfiuid. 

Organic.    Mainly  of  vegetable  ori- 

g'n,  as  Coal.*    Animal  depofdts  of 
uano. 

N,B. — ^Deposits  formed  by  the  aid  of  ice  are  omitted  from  the  above 
table  for  reasons  given  on  p.  182. 

*  It  is  very  convenient  to  put      haye    scarcely   a   right   to  the 
these  rocks   here,    though  Iney      place,  unless  we  stretch  a  point 
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C.  Lacubtrinb. 


SaUwattr, 


\ 


D.  Tbrrestrial.* 
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One  word  of  warning  about  the  last  column  of  tlie  above 
table.  Its  object  is  not  to  specify  every  single  one  of  the 
different  kinds  of  rock  which  are  somewhere  or  other  to  be 
met  with  in  each  subdivision  ;  but  to  point  out  those  widely 
prevalent  forms,  which  g^ve  to  each  group  its  peculiarly 
distinctive  stamp.  Thus  no  mention  is  made  of  deposits  of 
a  semi-organic  character,  such  as  bods  of  Oyster  shells, 
which  occur  in  the  Littoral  zone  ;  nor  of  the  rare  mechanical 
and  still  rarer  chemical  deposits  in  the  Oceanic  area ;  be- 
cause cases  like  these  are  of  the  nature  of  local  and  sub- 
ordinate accidents,  which  do  not  from  a  broad  point  of  view 
affect  the  prevailing  character  of  any  one  of  the  groups. 
It  is  the  latter,  and  not  mere  accidental  accompamments, 
that  we  look  to,  when  we  want  to  find  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  any  given  mass  of  rocks  were  formed. 

Importance-  of  learning  the  €k>ndition8  nnder 
whioh  Bocks  were  formed. — The  great  value  of  a  classi- 
fication like  that  just  attempted,  as  compared  with  an 
arrangement  of  rocks  depending  on  mineral  composition 
alone,  is  this ;  it  speaks  to  us  of  matters  of  far  greater 
import  than  chemical  and  mineralogical  constitution,  for  it 
asserts  that  rocks  have  not  always  existed  as  we  see  them 
now,  and  it  assigns  to  each  kind  of  rock  the  cause  and  con- 
ditions of  its  formation.  And  it  is  not  till  we  have  got  to 
this  point,  that  we  realise  what  the  real  aim  and  end  of  all 
geological  work  is ;  that  it  is  not  merely  to  tell  us  what 
rocks  are  like,  but  to  enable  us,  when  we  look  at  a  rock,  to 
Bay  how  and  where  it  was  formed. 

When  we  can  do  this  Geology  becomes,  not  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  dry  descriptions,  but  a  history ;  and  we  learn  to  look 
upon  rocks  as  the  pages  of  a  volume,  on  which  is  written  an 
accotmt  of  what  was  going  on  while  they  were  being  formed. 
The  student,  who  knows  no  more  of  Geology  than  he  has 
picked  up  from  the  preceding  pages,  will  have  begun  to 
realise  that  eveiy  rock  has  a  story  of  its  own  to  teU,  and 
furnishes  to  any  one,  who  can  read  its  tale  aright,  a  record 
of  what  was  the  physical  condition  of  the  spot,  on  which  it 
is  foimd,  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Now  in  studying 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  at  present,  we  do  not 
confilne  our  attention  to  any  single  one  of  its  physical 
divisions,  its  land  surfaces  for  instance  or  its  oceans ;  but 
we  strive  to  learn  all  we  can,  alike  about  the  dry  land,  the 

and  say  they  are  derivative,  inas-      furnishes  the  soil    from    which 
much  aa  it  is  denudation  that      plants  draw  Dart  of  their  food. 
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shallow  parts  and  more  profound  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
lakes  and  inland  seas,  and  in  short  about  every  one  of  the 
varied  features  and  modifications  of  its  surface.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Geology  to  furnish  us  with  like  detailed  information 
about  the  ecurth  as  it  was  during  past  ages ;  and,  as  the 
only  docimientSy  so  to  speak,  from  ^niich  we  can  draw  this 
knowledge,  are  the  rocks  that  were  formed  during  those 
times,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  we  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  under  what  conditions  they  were  formed ;  because 
Terrestrial  rocks  tell  us  where  the  dir  land  lay,  Littoral 
deposits  mark  the  shore  line,  Oceanic  beds  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  Lacustrine  formations  give  us  the  site  of  inland 
bodies  of  water.  It  is  only  when  we  have  been  able  to 
study  a  contemporaneous  suite  of  all  these  different  forms 
of  rocks,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  earth  at  any  past  epoch. 

We  will  therefore  give  up  this  chapter  to  an  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  character  of  a  rock  enables  us  to 
decide  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed ;  and 
so  to  map  out  the  different  distributions  of  land  and 
water  which  have  existed  at  different  periods  of  the  earth's 
past  history. 

Teaching  of  Qlacial  Fonnatioiui.. — ^Under  each  one 
of  the  above  four  main  subdivisions  we  might  have  speci- 
fied one  or  more  members  formed  by  the  action  of  ice. 
Thus  amone  the  Oceanic  group  we  do  find,  though  but 
rarely,  boulders  dropped  from  icebergs ;  in  Thalassic,  Lit- 
toral, Estuarine,  and  Lacustrine  he&  Boulder  Clays  and 
Glacial  Mud  are  met  with ;  while  Till  and  Moraines  are 
important  items  in  the  roll  of  Terrestrial  rocks.  But  it 
will  be  better  for  our  present  purpose  to  look  upon  ice- 
formed  deposits  as  constituting  a  separate  k1a<^^^  dass, 
than  to  rank  them  as  subordinate  members  of  the  classes 
already  mentioned.  Our  object  in  the  present  chapter  is 
to  see  how  far  we  can  make  out,  from  a  study  of  any  given 
rock,  what  were  the  physical  conditions  that  prevailed 
when  that  rock  was  formed,  at  the  spot  where  it  occurs. 
Now  there  is  one  fact,  which  all  glacial  beds,  under  what- 
ever conditions  they  were  formed,  agree  in  indicating,  viz. 
the  prevalence  of  intense  cold;  and  this  fact  is  of  far 
greater  importance  phvsically  than  the  consideration  whether 
they  were  terrestrial  or  subaqueous.  While  therefore 
these  latter  points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the  most 
important  truth  to  be  gathered  from  glacial  formations  is 
the  existence  of  a  severe  cHmate. 
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These  remarks  and  the  description  of  glacial  formations 
in  the  last  chapter  will  render  it  unnecessaiy  to  say  any- 
thing further  aoout  them  in  this  chapter. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  great  leading 
features  which  distinguish  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  our 
table. 

A. — MAumE  EocKS. 

Xdttoral  Sooks. — The  Littoral  zone  of  any  marine  area 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  belt  between  the  limits  of  high 
and  low  tide,  and  a  tract  of  shallow  water  beyond.  Over 
the  first  the  tides  and  breakers  are  constantly  at  work 
grinding  down  material  detached  from  the  cliffs  or  brought 
within  me  range  of  their  action  by  rivers ;  the  bottom  of 
the  second  is  oroken  up  only  occasionally  during  very 
severe  storms.  The  loose  matters  lying  on  the  lower  of 
these  belts  are  occasionally  transferred  from  it  to  the  upper, 
but  it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  great  manufacture  of  debris 
goes  on ;  there  the  wear  of  the  waves,  as  they  advance  and 
retreat,  produces  great  piles  of  shingle  and  accumulations 
of  sand.  When  these  are  swept  out  seawards  the  finely 
divided  parts  travel  far  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  but 
the  coarse  and  heavy  materials  sink  down  at  once  and 
become  heaped  up  in  long  banks  of  shingle  and  sand 
ranging  generally  parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Such  banks 
will  evidently  be  thickest  on  the  side  nearest  the  shore, 
and  wiU  thki  away  in  a  wedge-ehaped  form  seawards. 
These  materials  aL  wiU  be  lery  i^gularly  stratified, 
for  the  currents  traversing  the  shallow  water  will  give 
rise  to  the  structure  alreadv  described  as  current-  or  false- 
bedding. 

Now  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  Con- 
glomerates and  coarse  Sandstones,  which  resemble  exactly 
the  shore  deposits  of  the  present  day.  In  composition  they 
are  just  the  same ;  they  have  the  same  wedge-shaped  form, 
for,  though  they  may  be  followed  for  long  distances  in  one 
direction,  we  find,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace  them  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  this,  that  they  thin  out  rapidly 
and  become  replaced  by  beds  of  finer  grain.  They  also 
invariably  show  very  excessive  current-bedding. 

Bocks  answering  to  this  description  then  give  us  the 
position  of  an  old  coast-line,  and  we  know  that  the  side  on 
which  they  are  thickest  was  the  landward  side,  and  that 
the  direction  in  which  they  thin  out,  led  to  sea. 
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The  rough  usage  which  the  materialB  of  such  rocks  have 
onder^ney  has  very  frequently  prevented  any  remains  of 
animal  life  being  preserved  in  ihem,  and  they  are  generally 
barren  of  fossils.  When  they  do  contain  organic  remains, 
these  consist  of  the  hard  parts  of  creatures  that  lived  in 
shallow  water,  such  as  moUuscs,  whose  shells  in  such  situa- 
tions grow  thick  and  hard  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
pounding  of  the  shingle.  They  are  also  liable  to  enclose 
the  bones  of  terrestrial  animals  and  land  plants,  which 
have  been  brought  down  by  rivers  and  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom  near  their  mouths. 

The  deposits  just  mentioned  are  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  of  the  Littoral  group,  but  others  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  are  formed  between  tidal  limits.  In 
the  hollows  between  shingle-  and  sand-banks  mud  and  fine 
sand  accumulate,  and,  when  the  whole  becomes  compacted 
into  rock,  give  rise  to  lenticular  masses  of  Shale  and  lami- 
nated Sandstone,  such  as  often  occur  in  the  middle  of  bodies 
of  Conglomerate.  The  surfaces  of  these  finer  beds  are 
ripple-marked  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  stamped 
with  the  tracks  and  burrows  of  marine  animals  and  the 
footprints  of  birds ;  when  they  are  laid  diy  by  the  retreat- 
ing tide,  they  are  cracked  by  the  sun ;  sometimes  too 
evaporation  of  pools  of  sea  water  causes  the  deposition  of 
Crystals  of  Salt,  and  these  crystals,  being  afterwards  dis- 
solved, leave  a  cast,  which  is  filled  up  by  sediment,  and  so 
models  in  sand  or  mud  are  formed,  known  as  Pseudo- 
morphs.*  All  these  appearances  are  common  in  the  corre- 
sponding rocks,  and,  where  they  are  met  with,  indicate  a 
Littoral  origin. 

Thalassic  Books. — ^As  we  leave  the  shallow  belt  which 
usually  fringes  a  sea-coast  and  advance  into  deeper  water, 
the  deposits  laid  down  on  the  sea-bottom  become  gradually 
finer  in  grain,  the  sandy  element,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Littoral  zone,  ceases  to  predominate,  and  clayey  mud 
replaces  it  in  part :  here  too  mixtures  of  mechanical  sedi- 
ment with  the  calcareous  remains  of  marine  animals  are 
formed. 

Such  deposits  give  rise  to  finely  grained  Sandstones, 
argillaceous  Sandstones,  Clays,  Shales,  Mudstones,  and 
impure  Limestones. 

These  deep-water  marine  beds  will  show  more  regularity 
in  their  bedding  than  those  of  the  Littoral  zone,  because 

*  Quart.  Jouxn.  Oeol.  Soo.,  iz.  6,  187,  xzir.  646  :  and  p.  28. 
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the  currents,  to  whicli  confused  bedding  is  due,  become 
feebler  as  the  water  deepens :  they  will  also  spread  over 
larger  areas  and  be  more  uniform  in  composition,  because 
the  finely  divided  matter,  out  of  which  they  are  formed, 
remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  water  and  is 
spread  over  broad  spaces  before  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
The  area  over  which  finely  divided  sediment  suspended  in 
river  water  is  distributed,  is  increased  by  the  smaller 
specific  gravity  of  fresh  than  salt  water.  From  this  cause 
the  discharge  from  a  river  floats  on  the  top  of  the  sea  in 
some  cases  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  it  becomes  fairly 
mixed  up  with  the  salt  water,  and  of  course  carries  along 
with  it  its  burden  of  suspended  matter. 

The  quietness  of  deposition  of  these  beds  is  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  tiie  remains  of  animals,  which  live  in 
the  water  where  they  are  formed ;  hence  they  will  be  often 
highly  fossiliferous,  but  these  fossils  will  be  almost  exclu- 
sively marine,  and  it  will  be  only  very  rarely  that  the 
remains  of  land  animals  or  plants  will  have  been  carried 
out  far  enough  to  sea  to  have  been  embedded  in  them. 

Limestones  are  by  no  means  rare  among  the  present 
class  of  rocks,  but  they  differ  from  the  typical  Limestones 
of  the  Oceanic  area  in  being  very  impure,  because  they  are 
only  partly  made  up  of  the  calcareous  portions  of  marine 
animals  and  contain  besides  mixtures  of  muddy  or  sandy 
sediment.  It  seems  however  possible  that  where  rivers 
very  largely  charged  with  Carbonate  of  Lime  flow  into  the 
sea,  chemical  precipitation  may  take  place  and  give  rise  to 
beds  of  purer  Limestone :  but  it  is  probable  that  such  cases 
are  very  exceptional.* 

Vormal  Oceanic  Boclcs. — In  every  large  ocean  there 
are  boimds  past  which  no  sediment  however  finely  divided 
is  carried,  and  beyond  these  no  mechanical  deposit  can 
consequently  be  formed.  In  the  clear  pure  water  of  these 
regions  animals  flourish,  which  cannot  exist  in  water 
fouled  by  sediment,  and  by  these  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter 
masses  of  pure  Limestone  are  built  up. 

Many  such  Limestones  occur  among  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust,  about  whose  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  we  can  still  see  that  they  are  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals ;  other  large  masses 
of  pure  Limestone  there  are  which  now  show  little  or  no 
trace  of  fossils;  but  to  these  too  we  assign  an  organic 

*  See  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  10th  ed.,  1.  429—431. 
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origin^  because  we  know  of  no  otHer  way  in  whic-h  they 
can  have  been  f  onned,  and  we  suppose  that  changes,  which 
will  be  more  fullj  treated  of  bj-and-bj,  have  remored  all 
traces  of  the  fosalfl  which  thev  once  contained. 

In  all  cases  then  we  look  npon  great  masses  of  pure 
limestone  as  having  been  formed  bj  animal  agency,  and 
as  marking  the  sites  of  what  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Oceanic  areas  far  remote  from  land. 

In  Limestones  of  this  character  we  almost  always  meet 
with  siliceous  nodules,  as  for  instance  Flints  in  Chalk, 
Chert  nodules  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England. 
Tlie  origin  of  these  has  been  already  explained,  but  it  is 
df.'sirable  to  recall  attention  to  the  almost  invariable  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  kinds  of  rock,  because  it  is  a  fact  in 
favour  of  the  organic  origin  of  the  Limestone.  We  know 
that  sea  water  holds  in  solution  Silica  as  weU  as  Carbonate 
of  lime,  and  that,  besides  the  animals  and  plants  which 
secrete  the  latter,  there  are  others  living  side  by  side  with 
them,  which  extract  the  former;  the  intermixture  of 
siliceous  and  calcareous  organisms  readily  explains  the 
presence  of  Silica  in  the  middle  of  an  eminently  calcareous 
aeposit,  a  fact  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  in  any 
other  way. 

We  must  now  include  in  the  roll  of  Oceanic  formations 
deposits  like  the  Bed  Mud  of  the  Atlantic  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  rocks  which  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way. 

We  find  now  and  then  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  state- 
ment that  Oceanic  deposits  are  mainly  of  organic  origin ; 
these  are  not  numerous  enough  to  upset  its  general  truth, 
but  still  require  notice. 

Erratics  in  Oceaaio  Deposits. — Occasionally  travelled 
boulders  of  large  size  are  met  with  in  the  heart  of  great 
masses  of  strata  that  were  formed  in  still  water  far  away 
from  any  land.  There  are  several  possible  means  by  which 
these  wanderers  may  have  been  carried  to  their  present 
I)ORition. 

Large  stones  often  get  entangled  among  the  roots  of 
trees,  and,  when  the  latter  fall  into  rivers,  are  floated 
down  the  stream  and  out  to  sea,  till  the  decay  of  the  wood 
drops  them  to  the  bottom.  Another  means  of  carriage  is 
furnished  by  seaweeds,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  size 
large  enough  to  float  the  rocky  fragments  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Lastly,  floating  ice  is  another  trans- 
porting agent,  and  in  all  probability  the  one  which  has 
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in  most  cases  been  employed.  Where  the  fragments  are 
angular  they  may  have  formed  originally  part  of  the  mo- 
rainic  rubbish  on  the  back  of  a  glacier  or  ice-sheet,  and 
were  borne  away  on  icebergs;  where  they  are  rounded, 
they  must  have  been  picked  up  from  the  shingle  of  the 
beach  by  coast-ice.  The  reader  will  find  a  description  of 
erratics  embedded  in  chalk,  and  a  discussion  of  the  way  in 
which  they  may  have  been  brought,  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
GtKxiwin  Austen  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xiv.  252. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Oceanic  Areas. — Under  certain 
circumstances  too  chemical  deposits  are  formed  even  in 
the  centre  of  wide  Oceanic  areas.  Thus  Dana  (**  Coral 
Islands,"  p.  294)  gives  the  following  section  of  the  deposits, 
which  fill  up  the  lagoon  of  an  old  raised  atoll,  Jarvis 
Island,  situated  in  lat.  0^  22'  S,  long.  159°  58'  W  :— 

3.  Guano. 

2.  Sulphate  of  lime,  some  compact  and  crystalline, 
some  soft  and  amorphous,  often  two  feet  thick. 
1.  Fine  Coral  debris  and  shells. 

Here  the  source  of  the  Sulphate  of  lime  must  have 
been  the  sea  water,  which  holds  small  quantities  of  that 
substance  in  solution :  when  the  lagoon  became  closed, 
evaporation  would  concentrate  the  solution  till  the  dissolved 
salts  were  precipitated;  if  a  fresh  supply  of  water  were 
then  admitted  to  the  same  treatment,  and  the  process 
repeated  often  enough,  any  thickness  of  Gjqisum  might  be 
accimiulated.  Dana  further  mentions,  that,  as  far  as  his 
observations  extend,  all  elevated  lagoons  have  similar 
deposits  of  Gypsum,  and  that  Rock  Salt  frequently  accom- 
panies them  {op,  cit.y  pp.  182,  297).  Imperfect  Dolomite 
is  also  formed  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Coral  limestone  of  the  island  of  Matea  contains*  a  large 
percentage  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  This  salt  does 
enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  Corals,  f  but  hardly  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  possible  that  they  coidd  ue 
the  sole  source  of  a  rock  like  this.  The  limestone  was 
probably  formed  out  of  Coral  debris  in  the  drying-up 

*  Analyas,  8illiman*B  Jonm.,  Some  8X)eciinens  gave  onlv  6*29 

2nd  series,  xiv.  82 : —  per  cont.  of  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .    •    .    61*93  f  Forchbammer  found  2*1  per 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia    .    38'07  cent,  of  Magnesia  in  Corallium 

Specific  Gravity     .    .    .    2*690  rnbrum,  and  6*36  in  Isis  bippnris. 

Hardness 4*25  (Dana,  Coral  Islands,  p.  99.) 
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lagoon  of  an  old  atoll,  which  had  been  converted  by 
evaporation  into  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  Mag- 
nesian  Salts  {op.  cit.  p.  357). 

Attention  has  been  called  to  these  abnormal  forms  of 
Oceanic  deposit,  because  we  shaU  see  shortly  that  Bock  Salt, 
Gypsum,  Dolomite,  and  other  chemically  formed  rocks  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  formations  originating  in 
inland  seas.  The  cases  quoted  show,  that  we  must  not 
lump  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion,  that,  wherever  these 
kinds  of  rock  occur,  the  beds  among  which  they  are  found 
are  necessarily  Lacustrine.  If,  when  we  look  at  their 
surroundings,  we  find  them  to  be  merely  subordinate 
patches  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of  rocks  evidently 
of  Oceanic  origin,  we  must  decide  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  group  was  deposited  from  the  broad  general 
character  of  the  whole,  and  not  from  a  few  local  accidents. 

B. — EsTUABiNE  Bocks. 

Everywhere  along  the  coast  materials  for  the  formation 
of  submarine  rocks  are  furnished  out  of  the  detrital  matter 
brought  down  by  streams  or  yielded  by  the  destruction  of 
the  clifPs.  But,  where  a  large  river  enters  the  sea,  an 
unusual  amount  of  sediment  is  brought  in  at  a  single  spot, 
and  the  accumulations  round  its  mouth  tend  in  consequence 
to  become  specially  conspicuous. 

The  distribution  of  the  matters  carried  down  by  a  great 
river  will  depend  on  the  following  circumstances:  if 
powerful  currents  sweep  across  its  mouth,  they  may  bear 
away  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  detritus,  and 
little  or  no  deposition  may  go  on  opposite  the  mouth ;  but 
if  the  sea  be  free  from  currents,  or  if  the  volume  or  cha- 
ractei;  of  the  suspended  matter  be  such  as  the  existing 
currents  are  unable  to  remove,  deposition  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  river  enters  the  sea,  the  latter 
will  be  gradually  fiUed  up,  and  a  tongue  of  land,  con- 
stantly growing  in  size,  will  be  pushed  out  into  Ihe  marine 
area. 

The  projections  of  land  formed  in  this  way  are  known 
as  Deltas. 

Tides  both  hinder  and  promote  the  growth  of  Deltas. 
The  scour  of  the  ebb  tends  to  sweep  away  sediment  already 
deposited ;  while  the  pounding  back  of  the  river  during 
high  tide  promotes  deposition. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  any  lengthy  descrip- 
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tion  of  existing  deltas,*  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  student 
should  realise  the  enormous  size  to  which  they  grow.  The 
fluviatile  deposits  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
extend  over  an  area  of  12,300  miles,  equal  to  nearly  half 
that  of  Ireland,  and  have  been  proved  by  boring  to  be  at 
one  spot  more  than  600  feet  in  thickness.  The  delta  of 
the  Ganges  is  not  far  from  twice  as  large. 

The  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  deltas  consist  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  Where  moimtains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  coast,  the  streams  that  flow  down  their 
flanks  will  have  fall  enough  to  enable  them  to  bring  down 
coarse  detritus,  and  deposits  of  sand  and  shingle  will  be 
formed  around  their  mouths.  But  where,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  large  rivers,  a  broad  traxjt  of  flat  country  inter- 
venes between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  on  which  the 
sources  of  the  stream  lie,  the  river  ceases  to  be  able  to 
carry  forward  coarse  matter  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  low 
country,  and  only  finely  divided  sediment  reaches  the  sea. 
Still,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  expect  alternations 
of  beds  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness  corresponding 
to  the  seasons  when  the  river  is  low,  and  when  it  is  in 
flood. 

In  the  arrangement  of  their  materials  the  deposits  of 
deltas  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Littoral 
zone  among  marine  beds.  There  will  be  the  same  current- 
bedding,  the  same  interlacing  of  wedge-shaped  masses  of 
beds  of  different  mineral  composition,  and  generally  the 
same  prevailing  irr^ularity  when  the  whole  is  looked  at 
on  a  LEirge  scale.  We  shfiJl  also  find  the  surfaces  of  the 
beds  ripple-marked,  rain-pitted,  sun-cracked,  crossed  by 
animal  tracks,  and  dotted  over  with  pseudomorphs  of  salt 
crystals.  When  the  surface  of  a  delta  has  been  raised 
nearly  up  to  the  sea  level,  the  deposits  often  assume  a 
very  complex  character ;  sand-dunes  or  shingle-banks  are 
piled  up,  and  by  damming  back  the  river  water  give  rise 
to  lagoons,  in  which  fresh- water  animals  live  and  become 
embedded ;  after  a  while  the  sea  bursts  through  the 
barrier  and  brings  with  it  brackish  forms  whose  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  next  series  of  strata :  sometimes  the 
water  at  one  end  of  a  lagoon  is  salt  enough  to  support 
brackish-water  creatures  and  sufficiently  freshened  by 
the  influx   of  river  water  at  the  other  end  to   allow  of 

*  For  information  on  this  head  De  la  Beche,  G^log^cal  Observer, 
see  Lyell^s  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  72,  98  ;  Carl  Vogt,  Lehrbudi 
10th  ed.,  i  chaps,  xriii.  and  ziz. ;      der  Geologie,  ii  114. 
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fresh-water  animals  living  in  it,  and  thus  the  beds  laid 
down  in  it  show  a  gradual  passage  from  one  form  to  the 
other. 

In  some  cases  deposits  of  Bock  Salt,  Gypsum,  and  other 
chemical  precipitates  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
bodies  of  salt  water  shut  off  in  lagoons. 

Occasionally  the  shutting  out  of  the  sea  by  temporaiy 
barriers  gives  rise  to  tracts  of  comparatively  diy  land,  on 
which  marsh-loving  plants  flourish,  and  in  which  land 
animals  that  venture  on  them  are  liable  to  get  mired,  and 
thus  there  are  produced  interstratifled  terrestrial  forma- 
tions with  the  remains  of  the  plants  that  grew  on  them 
and  the  beasts  that  frequented  them.  In  this  way  delta 
deposits  show  constant  alternations  of  fresh- water,  brackish, 
chemical,  and  terrestrial  formations. 

This  complexity  will  be  vastly  increased,  if,  while  the 
deposition  of  the  delta  is  going  on,  there  are  changes  in 
the  relative  level  of  the  land  and  sea.  Suppose  the  sea- 
bottom  to  be  sinking  slowly,  and  that  the  downward 
movement  is  interrupted  by  occasional  pauses.  During 
one  of  the  latter  the  water  may  be  so  far  filled  up  that  a 
land  surface  is  produced ;  when  depression  begins  again, 
the  terrestrial  accumulations  become  covered  up  by  sub- 
aqueous deposits,  and  in  this  way  any  number  of  alterna- 
tions of  the  two  forms  of  rock  may  be  produced.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  fluviatile  deposits  on  which  Venice 
stands  :  they  have  been  bored  through  to  a  depth  of  400 
feet,  and  at  four  different  levels  beds  of  turf  precisely 
similar  to  those  now  forming  on  the  margin  of  the  Adriatic 
were  met  with. 

Alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land  will  lead 
to  the  same  admixture  of  terrestrial  and  subaqueous 
deposits. 

Shape  in  section  of  Deltas. — ^If  we  could  make  a 
longitudinal  section  along  the  whole  length  of  a  delta,  we 
should  find  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  increasing  for 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  beginning 
to  decrease,  and  at  last  wedging  away  to  nothing. 

Fossils  of  Estnarine  Bods. — The  fossil  remains  pre- 
served in  estuarine  beds  will  show  a  mixture  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  deposits.  There  will  be  no  deep 
sea  forms,  but  the  shells  and  fish  that  inhabit  brackish 
water  will  be  present;  with  these  drifted  specimens  of 
fresh-water  and  land  plants  and  shells,  and  bones  of  terres- 
trial and  amphibious  animals  will  occur ;  occasionally  we 
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shall  come  upon  beds  enclosing  only  a  fresH-water  fauna, 
and  others  which  are  evidently  land  ^owths. 

We  also  meet  with  the  shells  of  Estuarine  or  Marine 
moUusca,  which  are  stunted  and  deformed,  as  if  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  Hyed  were  unfavourable  to 
healthy  growth.  These  abnormal  forms  were  caused  by 
some  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  river,  whereby 
an  area,  which  had  for  a  time  been  occupied  by  salt  water, 
became  freshened,  not  sufficiently  to  kill  off  the  marine 
inhabitants,  but  enough  to  make  their  surroundings  un- 
suitable to  their  habits. 

Deposits  formed  by  the  Union  of  Deltas. — The 
deposits  then  of  the  delta  of  a  single  river  will  form  a 
very  complicated  group,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  the  deltas  of  several  neighbouring  streams  come 
to  be  united,  we  get  a  mass  of  strata  showing  still  greater 
irregxdarity :  the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  several 
rivers  may  vary  very  much  in  character,  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  the  detritus  of  one  may  be  mud,  of  another 
sand,  and  the  waters  of  a  third  may  be  so  charged  with 
Carbonate  of  Lime  as  to  promote  the  abundant  growth  of 
calcareous  organisms  and  give  rise  to  beds  of  Lunestone  ; 
and  in  this  way,  when  the  united  deposits  come  to  form 
one  great  rock  mass,  we  shall  find  in  it  beds  which  at  one 
spot  are  Sandstone,  at  another  Shale,  and  at  a  third  Lime- 
stone, the  three  forms  passing  horizontally  into  one  another 
by  gradual  steps. 

Example  of  an  Estnarine  Gironp. — ^Among  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  we  find  great  groups  of  strata  which 
show  all  the  peculiarities  just  described  as  characteristio 
of  delta  deposits:  a  veiy  good  instance  is  furnished  by 
what  are  known  as  the  Wealden  Bocks  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
This  formation  consists  of  Clays,  Sands,  Sandstones,  Cal- 
careous Grits  and  impure  Limestones :  it  contains  the 
remains  of  estuarine  and  fresh-water  shells  and  crus- 
taceans and  fish,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  decide  its 
estuarine  character.  We  learn  further  that  it  was  de- 
posited not  far  from  land,  because  we  find  embedded  in  it 
land  plants,  insects,  the  bones  of  birds,  and  of  terrestrial 
and  amphibious  animals,  specially  a  gigantic  terrestrial 
lizard  ^own  as  the  Iguanodon,  the  footprints  of  which 
still  remain  imprinted  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  beds. 
We  have  therefore  aU  the  signs  by  which  we  recognise  a 
formation  of  Estuarine  origin,  and  we  can  determine  also 
the  quarter  from  which  the  river  that  deposited  it  flowed, 
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and  whereabouts  the  sea  lay  into  which  that  river  dis- 
charged itself. 

The  thickness  of  the  whole  mass  of  strata  in  Sussex  is 
at  least  1,300  feet ;  as  we  trace  them  westwards  along  the 
English  coast  they  f  aU  oS  rapidly,  till,  at  the  last  spot  where 
they  are  exposed,  they  are  less  than  200  feet  thick.  Aeain 
the  corresponding  beds  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France  show 
a  still  more  striking  decrease  in  thickness  in  the  direction 
of  Boulogne.  The  spot  where  the  beds  are  thickest  was 
evidently  in  the  middle  of  the  estuaiy ;  the  fact  that  they 
thin  away  both  to  the  east  and  the  west,  shows  that  the 
water  shallowed  in  those  directions,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  margins  of  the  estuary  lay  towards  those  quarters. 
The  estuary,  therefore,  in  which  these  beds  were  depo- 
sited, stretched  across  Sussex,  and  its  shores  lay  to  the 
east  and  west  of  that  county, — ^that  is,  its  general  direction 
ran  north  and  south.  That  the  *  sources  of  the  river  were 
to  the  north,  and  that  the  ocean  into  which  it  discharged 
itself  lay  to  the  south,  we  learn  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. If  we  cross  the  channel  and  examine  the  cor- 
responding rocks  in  France,  we  find  the  group  to  consist 
there  of  alternations  of  beds  decidedly  estuarine  with  others 
undoubtedly  marine,  of  the  class  we  have  called  Thalassic ; 
as  we  go  towards  the  south-east,  the  estuarine  portions 
become  fewer  and  thinner  till  they  at  last  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  the  marine  beds  gradually  lose 
the  Thalassic  type  and  pass  into  Oceanic  Limestones.  We 
have  therefore  a  gradual  and  complete  passage  from  beds 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  through  alternations  of 
Estuarine  and  Marine  strata,  into  rocks  formed  in  an  open 
ocean. 

These  broad  facts  show  tliat  land  lay  to  the  north  and 
open  sea  to  the  south-east ;  and  by  the  aid  of  more  detailed 
observations,  which  need  not  be  given  here,  we  can  restore 
to  a  very  close  degree  of  approximation  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  at  the  time  this  group  was  being 
formed.  To  the  north  lay  a  tract  of  land  covered  with 
vegetation  and  inhabited  by  the  Iguanodon  and  other 
creatures :  one  of  the  rivers  draining  this  continent  dis- 
charged itself  through  a  long  narrow  estuary,  which  ran 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  centre  of  France  and  opened  out  there 
into  a  broad  ocean.  The  position  of  this  estuary  is  marked 
out  by  the  great  mass  of  beds,  almost  entirely  of  fresh  water 
origin  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  south-east  of  England ; 
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where  wo  find  in  France  marine  beds  begin  to  come  in,  wo 
know  that  we  have  passed  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  and 
are  getting  out  to  sea ;  and  when  we  find  these  Marine  beds 
gradually  losing  their  Thalassic  character  and  putting  on 
an  Oceanic  type,  we  know  that  we  are  well  in  the  marine 
area. 

One  more  point  calls  for  notice,  the  character  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  even  where  they  are  thickest,  proves  that 
they  have  been  deposited  in  not  very  deep  water.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  could  happen  was  by  a  gradual  sinking  of 
the  land  during  the  period  of  their  deposition.  We  have 
independent  evidence  that  such  a  sinking  did  take  place. 
Immediately  above  the  Wealden  beds  there  Hes  a  thin 
group  of  strata  known  as  the  Pim£eld  Formation,  which 
consists  of  alternations  of  fresh- water  and  Littoral  Marine 
strata :  during  the  formation  of  these  rocks  then  the  sea 
must  have  from  time  to  time  encroached  on  the  area 
formerly  occupied  by  fresh  water.  Above  these  Punfield 
beds  aro  others  known  as  the  Lower  Oreensand,  which 
are  purely  marine ;  and  from  this  we  learn,-  that,  by  the 
time  these  last  came  to  be  formed,  the  sea  had  permanently 
overflowed  the  country.  The  evidence  therefore  all  con- 
spires to  show,  that,  during  the  formation  of  all  the  rocks 
we  have  been  reviewing,  me  land  was  going  down  :  that 
during  the  Wealden  period  the  sea  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
brougnt  over  the  south-east  of  England ;  that  during 
Punfleld  tknes  it  advanced  over  part  of  that  district  and 
receded ;  and  Anally  that  the  country  was  completely  sub- 
merged during  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Oreensand. 

The  relations  of  the  rocks  just  described  to  one  another 
have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  diagram  in  Fig.  33. 

0. — ^Lacustrdte  Hocks. 

The  deposits  formed  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  those  of 
inland  seas  have  some  points  in  common,  which  may  be 
considered  before  we  come  to  the  characters  which  are 
peculiar  to  each. 

The  sediment  brought  into  a  lake  is  usually  supplied  by 
several  rivers,  which  enter  it  at  different  points,  which 
may  nm  over  rocks  of  veiy  diflPerent  character,  and  may 
vary  much  in  their  transporting  powers.  From  this  ^eause 
Lacustrine  deposits  will  show  both  in  a  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical direction  very  marked  and  often  very  sudden  changes 
of  character.     The  coarser  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
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in  deltas  at  the  moutli  of  each  stream,  and  thus  f an-shapod 
masses  of  Conglomerate  will  accumulate  every  here  and 
there  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  mass  of  Lacustrine  beds,  we  may,  by  noting 
the  position  of  these  deltas,  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  sheet 
of  water  in  which  it  was  accumidated.  The  more  finely 
divided  materials  will  travel  further,  and  will  to  a  certain 
extent  get  mixed  together,  before  they  reach  the  bottom, 
and  thus  the  central  parts  of  the  deposit  will  be  more 
uniform  in  character;  but  even  here  there  may  well  be 
numerous  alternations  of  beds  differing  in  colour,  compo- 
sition, and  texture,  for  it  is  probable  that  all  the  inflowing 
streams  will  not  be  at  their  fullest  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  one  which  has  the  greatest  volume  and  velocity  will 
bring  in  and  spread  further  its  own  peculiar  sediment,  and 
give  rise  to  a  layer,  which  will  partake  more  larg^y  of 
file  character  of  the  sediment  of  that  stream  than  of  the 
others.  When  the  turn  of  the  next  stream  comes,  it  will 
lay  on  the  top  of  this  a  stratum,  in  which  the  distinctive 
character  of  me  sediment  which  it  brings  down  will  pre- 
vail, and  so  on.  Many  Lacustrine  formations  do  show 
numerous  alternations  of  their  beds  of  different  characters, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  for  the  reason  just  given.  Also 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  streams  cannot  carry  even 
fine  sediment  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  hence  the  beds  will  not  spread  each  of  them  over  the 
whole  of  the  bottom,  but  will  dovetail  into  one  another  in 
a  wedge-shaped  fashion.  The  peculiarities  just  described 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  Lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne, 
which  the  reader  will  find  described  in  Ly ell's  '^Manual 
of  Geology"  (6th  ed.),  p.  220. 

When  ihe  water  of  a  lake  is  low,  the  surfaces  of  the 
deposits  forming  in  it  are  sometimes  laid  dry,  and  then 
become  impressed  with  rain-pittings,  sun-cracks,  and  other 
such  markings,  which  we  have  already  seen  are  produced 
in  other  deposits  under  similar  circumstances. 

When  the  streams  which  feed  a  lake  are  small,  each  will 
be  able  to  bring  down  only  a  small  quantity  of  sediment ; 
and,  if  this  is  finely  divided,  it  will  be  spread  over  a  large 
area,  and  give  rise  to  a  lay^r  or  stratum  of  small  thick- 
ness. A  change  in  the  character  of  the  detritus  will  lay 
upon  the  top  of  this  a  stratum  equally  thin,  but  of  different 
composition.  Thus  the  deposit  will  be  subdivided  into  a 
large  number  of  very  thin  beds,  and  will  contrast  strongly 
wim  the  more  thickly-bedded  and  uniform  accumulations 
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of  a  Thalassic  or  Oceanic  area.  Fie.  6  gives  an  instance 
of  this.  In  the  upper  fifteen  feet  uiere  are  no  less  than 
nine  alternations  of  rock,  each  occurring  in  thin  layers, 
which  in  some  cases  are  further  subdivided  into  laminse  of 
excessive  tenuity ;  this  portion  of  the  section  is  of  Lacus- 
trine or  Estuarine  origin.  The  lower  twenty-three  feet, 
which  consists  of  Marine  rocks,  shows  only  four  subdivi- 
sions, more  massive  and  blocky  in  their  structure. 

Fresli-irater  Laonstrino  Deposits. — Such  being  the 
general  character  of  all  Lacustrine  formations,  we  must 
next  consider  what  are  the  peculiarities  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  those  deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes.  All 
Lacustrine  beds  resemble  those  of  Estuarine  origin  in  many 
respects,  they  show  the  same  general  irre&^ularity  both  in 
the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  deposit,  give  the 
same  proofs  that  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  have  been  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  the  air,  and  contain  the  remains  of 
fresh- water  and  terrestrial  plants  and  animals.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  two :  Estuarine  formations 
usually  contain  beds  with  brackish  water  or  marine  shells 
interstratified  with  those  in  which  fluviatile  foims  alone 
occur,  or  beds  yielding  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water f onus ;  such  are  of  course  absent  from  the  deposits 
of  a  lake  to  which  the  sea  never  gains  access.  But  in  many 
cases  the  sheets  of  fresh  water,  in  which  Lacustrine  forma- 
tions have  been  laid  down,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
invaded  by  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  just  such  alter- 
nations of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposits  as  we  meet  with 
among  Estuarine  beds.  In  a  case  like  this,  if  only  frag- 
ments of  the  deposit  have  been  preserved,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  say  to  which  class  they  should  be  referred :  but  if 
the  foimation  has  come  down  in  anything  like  an  entire 
condition,  the  following  considerations  enable  us  to  decide 
this  point.  Estuarine  formations  will  pass  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion mto  those  of  a  purely  marine  origin ;  we  found  this  to  be 
the  case  for  instance  with  the  Wealden  Hocks  of  England. 
In  deposits  formed  in  bodies  of  fresh  water,  though  there 
may  be  marine  intercalations,  we  shall  never  observe  the  for- 
mation as  a  whole  to  pass  laterally  into  one  entirely  marine. 
Further  if  a  Lacustrine  deposit  be  entire,  we  shaU  find  all 
round  its  edges  a  ring  of  shore  formations,  ConglomerateSi 
and  similar  coarse  rocks,  among  which  die  ddtas  of  the 
inflowing  streams  will  be  speciaUy  conspicuous :  in  a  delta 
the  similar  rocks  will  tend  to  be  crowded  round  one  spot, 
viz.  the  river's  mouth.     In  the  one  case  the  directions  in 
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which  the  deposits  tend  to  become  finer  in  grain  will  con- 
verge towards  a  emtre,  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  in  the  other 
they  will  spread  out  like  a  fan  from  a  emtre,  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

A  purely  fresh-water  formation  will  contain  only  fresh- 
water  fossils,  but  there  are  every  now  and  then  exceptions 
even  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  marine  crustaceans*  have 
been  dredged  up  from  the  depths  of  the  large  American 
lakes,  and  their  remains  may  well  get  mixed  up  with  those 
of  fresh-water  creatures  in  the  deposits  now  forming  be- 
neath those  bodies  of  water. 

Besides  the  ordinary  types  of  mechanical  deposits  the 
following  kinds  of  rock  are  worth  notice  as  often  occurring 
in  Lacustrine  beds.  Chemical  precipitates  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime  and  Silica  maybe  formed  when  springs  largely  charged 
with  these  substances  burst  out  on  the  banks  or  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  but  the  amount  held  in  solution  must  be 
considerable  in  order  to  produce  precipitation ;  this  is  often 
the  case  in  districts  where  volcanoes  either  are  or  have  been 
active.  Semi-organic  formations  also  occur,  such  as  the  Shell 
Marls  of  some  small  lakes  in  Scotland,  which  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  ot  sediment;  these  beds  are 
described  by  Lyell  as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
shells  of  fresh- water  testacea  decomposed  into  a  pulveru- 
lent marl.  Some  lakes  swarm  with  Diatoms,  the  siliceous' 
cases  of  which  accumulate  on  the  bottom  and  give  rise  to 
the  deposits  of  TripoU  or  polishing  stone :  in  other  cases 
Diatoms  extract  iron  from  the  water  and  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  Iron  ores. 

The  Lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne  furnish  a  ffood 
instance  of  a  purely  fresh-water  deposit ;  while  the  Molasse 
of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion in  Lyell's  ''Elements  of  G-eology,"  chap,  xv.,  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  formation  in  the  main  of  fresh-water  origin 
but  contfidning  marine  intercalations.  There  are  also  very 
extensive  Lacustrine  formations  in  the  western  states  of 
North  America.! 

8alt-w»t«r  Laoustrino  Sooto. — ^The  one  conspicuous 

modate  themseKes  to  the  change 
and  linger  on  in  their  deepest 
parts. 

t  See  Son  Pictures  of  the 
Bo(Qky  Mountains,  by  Prof.  F.  N. 
Hayden,  chap,  vii.,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Btirrey  of  the  Territories. 


*  These  lakes  were  prohahly 
originally  bodies  of  salt  water  cat 
off  from  the  ocean  hy  the  up- 
heaval of  barriers  of  land,  and 
have  since  been  freshened  by 
the  water  poured  into  them  by 
rivers.  Some  few  marine  crea- 
tures have  been  able  to  acoom- 
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fMitui^  which  characterises  deposits  formed  in  inland  bodies 
oi  salt  water  is  the  presence  of  great  masses  of  chemical 
ni^pitates»  such  as  Eock  Salt.  Gypsnm,  and  Dolomite. 

It  is  a  sifirniflcant  fact  that  ^ese  forms  of  chemical 
deiK«it  are  m  veiy  man j  cases  associated  together,  and 
that  the  beds  in  whidi  they  occur  are  either  altogether 
barron  ol  fossils,  or  contain  only  the  remains  of  land 
tUants  and  of  terrestrial  or  amphibious  animals,  or,  if  there 
are  any  marine  f onus  in  them,  these  are  few  in  number 
and  have  a  dwarfed  and  unhealthy  look.  At  the  same 
time  those  rocks,  which  are  proved  by  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  well-developed  marine  fossils  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  sea,  rarely  contain  in  any  quantity  the  salts 
which  sea  water  holds  in  solution.  The  meaning  of  these 
facts  has  been  already  hinted  at.  It  is  extremely  impro* 
bable  that  an  open  ocean  can  ever  become  sufficiently 
saturated  with  matter  in  solution  to  allow  of  precipitation 
taking  place;  while  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  result 
that  must  happen  in  dosed  bodies  of  water,  and  may 
happen  in  those  which  have  an  outlet  if  the  evaporation 
be  excessive. 

We  shall  better  realise  the  much  higher  state  of  concen- 
tration that  obtains  in  closed  bodies  of  water  than  in  open 
sea,  by  contrasting  the  two  following  analyses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 


»ea:- 


Mediterrantaii.     Dead  5^ 

Chloride  of  Sodinm    . 

2-9460 

12110 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 

0-3223 

7-822 

Chloride  of  Calcium   . 

2-455 

Chloride  of  Potash     . 

!        •        0050.5 

1-217 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

0-1367 

Sulphate  of  ^f a^^nesinm     . 

0-2480 

Bxy>mide  of  Sodium    . 

0*0658 

0-452 

Carbonate  of  Lime     . 

00113 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

' 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

0-0004  ^ 

Total  solid  contents 

8-7098 

24-056 

On  this  head  Mr.  Sorby  has  some  very  pertinent  remarks. 
He  states  ''that  some  veiy  soUd  Dolomites  contain  even 
now  about  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water. 
Chlorides  of  Sodium.  Magnesium^  Potassium,  and  Calcium, 
and  Sulphate  of  Lmie,  which  are  doubtless  retained  in 

*  Bamaay,  Nature,  vii.  813.  the  papers  of  this  author,  Quart. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc.,  xxvii.  189 
the  student  should  also  oonbult      241. 
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minute  'fluid  cavities.'  These  must  have  been  produced 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Dolomite,  and  caught  up  some  of 
the  solution  then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to  have 
been  of  a  briny  character."  But  he  also  states  that  some 
Dolomites  yet  show  traces  of  fragments  of  organic  bodies, 
and  woidd  appear  to  be  made  up,  in  part  if  not  wholly, 
of  comminuted  and  decayed  calcareous  organisms,  and  to 
have  been  subsequently  altered  into  Dolomite,  possibly  by 
the  in^tration  of  Magnesian  Salts  of  sea  water,  when  it 
had  been  so  far  concentrated  that  Kock  Salt  was  deposited.* 
In  the  latter  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  water  was  for 
a  time  sufficiently  free  from  dissolved  matters  to  allow 
of  the  existence  of  animal  life  and  the  growth  of  organic 
Limestone,  and  that  afterwards  the  area  was  flooded  by 
a  concentrated  solution  which  transformed  the  Limestone 
into  Dolomite  by  percolating  through  it.  Or  it  may  be 
that  some  hardy  creatures  managed  to  struggle  on  in  the 
concentrated  solution  and  their  remains  were  buried  in  the 
precipitates.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Dolomites 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  Limestone  in  the  chapter  on 
'*  Metamorphism." 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  fossils  found  in  chemically 
formed  rocks  is  also  easily  explained.  Water  highly 
charged  with  the  salts  required  for  the  formation  of  such 
rocks  is  very  unsuitable  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life, 
and  any  creatures  that  manage  to  exist  in  it  will  be  stunted 
in  their  growth  and  deformed  in  shape  by  the  trying  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  placed. 

On  these  general  grounds  then  we  may  fairly  look  upon 
rocks  possessing  the  characters  just  described  as  marMng 
the  site  of  old  inland  seas,  which  may  have  been  originally 
fresh-water  lakes  that  grew  salt  because  they  had  no  outlet, 
or  may  have  been  portions  of  the  sea  that  had  their  con- 
nection with  the  main  ocean  severed  by  the  upheaval  of  a 
barrier  of  land.  The  latter  explanation  must  be  adopted 
when  the  fossils  are  marine. 

&ed  Colour  of  Xnlaad  Sea  Deposits. — The  rocks,  in 
which  chemically  formed  deposits  occur,  are  in  a  very  loTge 
majority  of  cases  of  a  red  tint;  and,  when  they  are 
miiiutely.  examined,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  red  all 
throuffh,  but  that  the  colour  is  owing  to  a  thin  coating  of 
anhyc&otis  Peroxide  of  Iron  which  covers  each  grain,  so 
that,   if  we  looked  at  a  thin  transparent  section  with  a 

*  Report  of  British  Aflsoc.,  1856,  TranflactionB  of  Sections,  p.  77. 
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miciDfioope,  we  should  see  a  number  of  poitides  red  ODtside 
and  some  other  colour  inside.  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
Peroxide  id  Iran  nrast  have  been  present  in  large  qnantitj 
in  the  water  in  which  these  rocks  were  depoisit«d. 

And  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  dna.  There  is  scarcely 
a  rock  in  which  Iran  is  not  present  nnder  some  f onn  or 
other,  and  many  rocks  contain  it  in  large  qnantity ;  many 
of  its  oumpouuds  are  readily  peroxidised  by  ezposore  to  the 
air,  by  the  action  id  water,  and  by  other  chenucal  reactions, 
and  henoe  all  surface  streams  are  liable  to  cany  in  suspen- 
sion Peroxide  of  Iron.  It  is  highly  probable  therefore  that 
this  substance  win  be  plentifully  carried  into  all  lakes ;  and 
in  the  case  of  dosed  bodies  of  water,  if  it  come  in  in  a  fine 
state  of  division  so  that  it  can  remain  a  long  time  in  sus- 
pension, itwin  accumulate  and  increase  in  quantity,  just  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  die  salts  held  in 
solution.  We  can  readily  understand  tiiien  why  it  is  that 
red  beds  and  chemical  deposits  so  very  generally  go  together, 
and  why  inland  sea  deposits  are  so  very  generally  red.* 
But  it  win  be  hardly  safe  to  go  as  fur  as  IVoL  Bamsay 
Aeems  inclined  to  do,  and  assume  conversely  that  red  colour 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  inland  sea  origin.  It  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  way,  but  requires  confirmation  by  other 
tests.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
red  beds  may  be  formed  beneath  the  sea.  The  waste  pro- 
duced by  the  denudation  of  red  rocks  wUl  be  red,  and,  when 
deposited  on  the  sea-bed,  wiU  give  rise  to  marine  rocks  of  a 
rea  colour.  And  now  that  the  ChMmget  soundings  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  vast  deposits  of  red  Sbj  that 
are  in  process  of  formation  beneath  the  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean,  the  idea  that  aU  red  beds  are  necessarily  of  inland 
sea  origin  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Bed  beds 
may  therefore  be  formed  under  any  conditions ;  and,  as  the 
presence  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  any  quantity  generaUy 
drives  away  animals,  they  wiU  seldom  ccmtain  f  oesib  enough 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  tiiiey  are  marine  or  not : 
it  is  to  the  rocks  associated  with  them  that  we  must  look  if 
we  want  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  surfaces  of  red  beds  are  often  blotched  over  with 
blue  and  green  patches,  and  sometimes  blue  and  green 
bands  are  interstratified  with  them,  and  the  faces  of  the 
joints,  and  the  portions  of  the  rock  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

*  There  is  a  good  aocoimt  of  cation  de  la  Gute  G^loffiqiie  de 
the  a»8octation  of  red  bedv  with  la  France,  IL  90^94.  See  also 
chemical  deponU  in  the  Expii*      Kature,  vi  142,  242. 
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l)Ourhood  of  these  planes  of  division,  show  the  same  colours. 
It  is  probable  that  the  change  in  hue  has  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  vegetable  adds  arising  from  decomposing 
plants,  which  rob  the  red  colouring  matter  of  part  of  its 
oxygen  and  convert  it  into  lower  states  of  oxidation.  The 
beds  are  also  sometimes  traversed  by  tubular  pipes  which 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  escape  of  gases  generated 
from  the  same  cause.*  The  pseudomorphic  casts  of  salt 
crystals,  already  mentioned  several  times,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  comjnon  on  the  surface  of  red  beds  associated 
with  deposits  of  Bock  Salt;  we  often  find  other  curious 
warty  protuberances,  which  are  sometimes  like  flattened 
spheres,  sometimes  crescent-shaped,  and  sometimes  take  less 
regular  forms.  These  are  probably  cavities  produced  by 
the  dissolution  of  effloresced  masses  of  salt,  which  were 
afterwards  filled  in  by  mud  or  sand.f 

The  red  colour  of  inland  sea  deposits  is  one  cause  of  their 
unf ossilif erous  character.  Peroxide  of  Iron  in  water  is  fatal 
to  the  animals  living  in  it :  water  charged  with  it  coming 
from  mines  kills  the  fish  in  the  rivers,  and,  if  it  reaches  the 
sea,  the  marine  creatures  fiy  before  it.  8ir  H.  De  la  Beche 
has  pointed  out  that  the  animals,  which  live  on  the  sea-bed, 
cannot  exist  upon  a  bottom  of  red  mud ;  but  that,  if  the 
water  above  be  clear,  fishes  could  swim  about  in  it ;  J  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  latter  are  found  fossil  in  some 
red  beds  where  the  remains  of  molluscs  axe  scarce  or 
altogether  absent.  If  there  were  intervals,  during  which 
no  sediment  was  brought  down,  the  water  might  become 
bright  enough  to  tempt  fish  into  it,  and  an  irruption  of  red 
mud  might  kill  and  bury  them,  and  so  they  would  be 
preserved  in  a  perfect  state. 

Processes  by  whicli  diomical  Deposits  may  liave 
been  forxiied.---Oousiderations  such  as  have  been  just 
brought  forward  certainly  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  masses 
of  rock,  generally  red,  with  which  Bock  Salt,  Oypsum,  and 
Dolomite  are  associated,  were  deposited  partly  by  precipita- 
tion from  saturated  solutions  in  inland  seas.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  trace  out  all  the  steps  of  the 


*  De  la  Beche,  Memoira  of 
Gkologioal  Snrvey  of  G^reat  Bri- 
tain, i.  53  ;  Maw,  Qaart.  Joum. 
Oeol.  Soc.  of  London,  xxiv.  361 ; 
DawRon,  Ibid.,  v.  26. 

t  Mr.  Biiiney  has  noticed 
these  on  the  simaoe  of  beds  of 
Permian  Marl,  Mem.  of  Lit.  and 


Phil.  Soc.  of  Manchester,  vol.  xii. ; 
Geology  of  the  country  round 
Stockport,  (Mems.  of  Geology 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales), 
p.  86 ;  see  also  Jahrbuchder  k.  k. 
Geol.  Reichsanstalt,  xxiii.  262. 
X  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Gieat  Britain,  i.  61. 
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process,  and  to  say  what  were  in  eacH  case  the  exact 
chemical  reactions  by  which  the  result  was  brought  about. 

Sock  Bait. — For  Eock  Salt  mere  evaporation  will  suffice. 
In  such  a  case  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  into  which 
rivers  run  but  from  which  none  run  out,  where  the  streams 
flow  over  a  country  on  the  surface  of  which  salt  is  con- 
stantly efflorescing  from  below,  and  when  the  evaporation 
is  ^eater  than  the  supply,  deposition  of  salt  must  eo  on. 

Again  in  cases  when  an  area  is  periodically  inundated  by 
the  sea  and  then  left  dry,  or  where  portions  of  sea  water 
are  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  temporary  barriers,  such 
as  shingle-banks,  sand-dunes,  or  the  upheaval  of  a  land 
barrier,  evaporation  would  produce  deposits  of  Salt ;  and, 
if  the  process  be  repeated  often  enough  and  gentle  subsi- 
dence go  on  meanwlule,  any  thickness  may  be  aocimiulated. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  Bunn  of  Cutch 
mentioned  by  Lyell  (Elements,  6th  ed.  p.  446 ;  Principles, 
10th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.)*  The  great  deposits  of  Bock  Salt 
in  the  Bitter  Lakes  of  tne  Isthmus  of  Suez  seem  also  to  be  a 
case  in  point.  This  bank  is  estimated  to  have  contained 
970,000,000,000  kilograms  of  salt,  its  superficial  area  is 
about  66,000,000  square  metres,  and  it  is  composed  of  layers 
varying  in  thickness  from  5  to  25  centims.  The  basin  in 
which  this  deposit  Ues  seems  to  have  been  every  now  and 
then  filled  by  inundations  from  the  Eed  Sea,  and  during 
the  intervals  between  two  successive  incursions  evapora- 
tion concentrated  the  solution  and  threw  down  a  layer  of 
salt.f 

There  are  two  other  common  rocks,  which  have  most  pro- 
bably in  many  cases  been  formed  by  chemical  action — -Do- 
lomite J  and  Gypsum.  It  so  very  frequently  happens  that 
these  two  rocks  are  found  together,  that  it  is  likely  that  in 
many  cases  they  were  produced  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  reaction,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  one  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  production  of  the  other. 
In  other  cases  we  meet  with  large  masses  of  Dolomite 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  Gypsum,  and  Gypsum  not 
associated  with  Dolomite. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  experi- 
mentally the  processes  by  which  Dolomite  may  be  sup- 

*  Also  8ir  Bartle  Frere,  British  t  ^o'     ahortness   I  UM   this 

Association  Beports,  1869,  Trans-  term  here  to   include  not  only 

act.  Sections,  p.  163.  trne   Dolomite,    but    Dolomxtic 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  June  22,  and   Magnesian   Limestones   as 

1874.  well. 
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posed  to  have  been  produoed  by  precipitatioii  from  a  solu- 
tion of  Salts  of  Lime  and  Magnesia ;  but  the  effects  of 
chemists  in  this  direction  have  not  as  yet  been  particularly 
successful.  Several  of  the  proposed  reactions  are  clearly 
inadmissible,  because,  though  the  experimenters  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  either  Dolomite  or  a  mixture  of 
the  Carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  they  were  obliged 
to  employ  temperatures  and  pressures  far  sweater  than  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  prevailed  during  tne  formation  of 
actual  Dolomite.* 

Among  the  methods  which  naturally  suggest  themselves 
as  likely  to  have  produced  Dolomite,  the  one  that  first 
occurs  to  the  mind  is  precipitation  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs.  Gases  where  Magnesian  Limestones  and 
possibly  Dolomite  Limestones  have  been  thus  formed  are 
known ;  f  but  it  is  not  certain  that  Dolomite  can  be  formed 
directly  in  this  way.  Bischof  s  experiments  rather  tended 
to  show  that  this  was  not  likely.  When  he  attempted  to 
precipitate  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
together  by  evaporation  from  a  solution  in  water,  he  found 
that  the  first  salt,  because  it  was  the  least  soluble,  was  at 
first  thrown  down  almost  exclusively ;  then  a  mixture  of 
the  two  salts  was  precipitated,  and  then  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia alone ;  and  he  thought  a  deposit  produced  in  this  way 
would  consist  of  Limestone  at  the  bottom,  possibly  a  little 
Dolomite  in  the  middle,  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  at  the 
top.  J  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  strong  **  tendency  to  the  formation  of  double  salts 
which  characterises  magnesia ; "  and  it  is  possible,  that  even 
supposing  the  two  carbonates  to  be  precipitated  separately, 
this  tendency  might  lead  them  afterwards  to  rearrange 
themselves  and  form  Bitter  Spar.  In  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  an  observation  of  Sterry  Hunt's  also 


*  Under  this  head  we  may 
reckon  the  explanations  pr^oaed 
by  Forehhammer,  Ann.  de  (jhem. 
et  Phys.  xxiii. ;  A.  Favre  and 
MarigfMC,  Leonhard's  Jahrbuch, 
1849,  p.  472,  Bull.  See.  Geol.  de 
France,  2nd  ser.  vi.  318  ;  Haidin^ 
aer,  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxiv.  691 ; 
Leonhard's  Jahrbucb,  1847,  p. 
862 ;  Morhtf  Leonhard's  Jahr- 
bucb, 1847,  p.  862,  Liebig  and 
Kopp,  Jahresbericht,  1848,  ii. 
600.    Some  of  the  above  refer- 


ences are  second-hand,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  thfim.  See 
also  Bischof 's  Chemical  Geology, 
iii.  chap.  63 ;  Naumann*s  Geogno- 
sie,  i.  pp.  623, 714  ;  Zirkel,  Petro- 
graphie,  i.  243. 

t  Liebig  and  Kopp,  Jahres- 
bericht, ]  863,  p.  929 ;  Leonhard*s 
Jahrbucb,  1838,  p.  62,  1840,  p. 
372 ;  Zirkel,  Petrographie,  i. 
243;  Naumann,  Geognosie,  i. 
623,  note,  714,  note. 

I  Chemical  Geology,  iii.  167,169. 
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seems  important.  In  repeating  an  experiment  of  Marignax^'s, 
he  found  that  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  quite  ready  iU  th$ 
moment  of  iU  formation  to  unite  with  Carbonate  of  Lime  into 
Dolomite ;  but  when  he  substituted  Magnesite  for  newly 
formed  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  he  found  that  it  showed  no 
such  aptitude  to  combine  with  the  Carbonate  of  Lime.*  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  this  case,  whether  the  Carbonate  of  )f  agnesia  is 
in  its  ordinary  condition,  or  whether  it  is  newly  set  free 
from  combination  or  newly  formed ;  in  the  first  case  there 
will  be  no  tendency  to  form  Dolomite  with  any  Carbonate 
of  Lime  that  may  be  present,  in  the  second  the  imion  with 
Dolomite  may  take  place. 

Dr.  Sterry  Himt  nas  given  special'  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us,  and  he  has  suggested  two  reactions, 
y  one  of  which  Dolomite  alone,  and  by  the  other  Dolo- 
mite and  Gypsum,  may  be  produced  by  precipitation.! 

The  first  method  he  suggests  is  as  follows: — ^When 
alkaline  water  containing  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  in  solution 
acts  upon  sea-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia 
contained  in  the  latter  are  decomposed.  The  lime  safts  are 
first  acted  upon,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  precipitated 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  hundredths  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia.  When  this  has  been  effected,  a  solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  remains,  which  on  evaporation 
deposits  Hydrated  Magnesian  Carbonate. 

He  remarks  that  the  separation  of  Magnesian  Carbonate 
does  not  suppose  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  and  may 
have  gone  on  when  animal  life  was  present,  so  that  mag- 
nesian beds  formed  in  this  way  may  be  fossiliferous. 
Before,  however,  precipitation  could  ta[ke  place,  a  degree 
of  concentration  would  probably  be  arrived  at  greater  than 
that  which  animals  can  bear,  and  a  more  or  less  sudden 
destruction  of  the  forms  of  life  would  occur,  giving  rise  to 
a  deposit  abundantly  fossiliferous.  When  the  water  had 
been  cleared  by  precipitation,  fresh  individuals  might 
migrate  into  it,  to  be  in  their  txim  destroyed  and  entombed 
when  a  state  of  saturation  was  again  arrived  at. 

Again  Dr.  Hunt  has  suggested  the  following  as  a  method 
by  which  Dolomite  and  Oypsum  may  be  formed  together. 

When  water  containing  Carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  it  gives  rise  by  double  decomposi- 

*  Silliman's  Joum.,  2ad  ser.  xxviii.  170,  366.  Report  on  the 
xxviii.  184.  Geology  of  Canada  to  1863,  p. 

t  Silllman*8  Joom.,  2xid  Bor.      bib. 
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tion  to  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Dr. 
Hunt  found  that^  if  the  solution  be  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, Gypeum  is  first  thrown  down,  the  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia  remaining  dissolved.  If  now  an  additional 
supply  of  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  solution  be 
furnished,  further  evaporation  may  cauae  the  two  carbc 
nates  to  fall  down  in  a  state  of  intermixture,*  and  thus  a 
precipitate  containing  the  elements  of  Dolomite  will  be 
obtained. 

It  will  be  noticed  while  both  these  reactions  give  us  the 
elements  of  Dolomite,  neither  of  them  produces  directly 
Dolomite  itself.  The  union  of  the  carbonates  into  true 
Dolomite  or  Dolomitic  Limestones,  Dr.  Hunt  thinks,  must 
have  been  brought  about  afterwards  by  the  aid  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  but  he  states  that  the  lowest  temperature 
at  which  the  combination  can  be  effected  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Bearing  in  mind  the  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  double  salts  which  magnesia  is  stated  to  ex- 
hibit, it  seems  not  impossible  that  combination  may  take 
place  slowly  by  simple  chemical  affinity  without  the  aid  of 
any  veiy  Ifurge  amount  either  of  pressure  or  heat. 

We  cannot  say  then  that  the  problem  of  forming  Dolo- 
mite by  direct  precipitation  has  yet  been  solved.  It  has 
not  been  found  possible,  imder  the  conditions  which  we 
can  command,  to  effect  this  experimentally ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  such  a  method  of  formation  is  impos- 
sible :  the  ine^nuity  of  chemists  has  hardly  exhausted  every 
possible  combination  that  might  lead  to  such  a  result ;  and, 
even  were  this  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
necessaiy  conditions  may  be  such  as  we  cannot  imitate  in 
our  laboratories.  In  fact,  imperfect  as  has  been  at  present 
the  success  of  experimenters,  they  have  got  quite  far 
enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  process  consisted  in 
some  reaction  between  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  in 
solution.  What  those  scdts  were,  and  what  was  the  exact 
nature  of  the  reaction,  have  yet  to  be  learned. 

There  are  other  Dolomitic  and  Magnesian  Limestones 
wMch  have  been  fonned  by  the  alteration  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Meta- 
morphic  Bocks. 

We  have  already  seen  our  way  in  a  dim  sort  of  fashion 
to  a  method  by  which  Oypsum  and  Dolomite  might  be 
formed  together ;  we  have  yet  to  explain  the  origin  oi  great 

*  Bischofs  experimeotsy  deacribed  a  little  way  back,  aeem  against 
tbiB  result. 
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masses  of  Gypsum  unaccompanied  by  Dolomite.  Several 
explanations  nave  been  offeirad  to  account  for  sucli  deposit 
by  chemical  precipitation.  It  is  evident  that,  if  streams 
holding  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  solution  discharge  themselves 
into  a  closed  body  of  water,  a  saturated  solution  would  at 
length  be  produced,  and  the  salt  woidd  be  thrown  down. 
The  precipitate  might  take  the  form  of  either  of  Anhydrite 
or  Oypsum ;  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  which  determine 
which  of  the  two  it  will  be,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
pressure  will  decide  whether  it ,  is  hydrated  or  anhydrous. 
Again  it  has  been  suggested  that  submarine  volcanic  out- 
bursts may  discharge  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  this,  acting  on  the  Carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  solution,  would  give  nse  to  gypsum. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphates 
have  been  poured  into  sea-water,  and  that  mutual  decom- 
position has  gone  on  between  their  contents  and  the 
Chloride  of  Calcium  of  the  sea- water,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  soluble  alkaline 
chlorides. 

Whatever  explanation  is  adopted,  we  must  in  all  cases 
have  closed  bodies  of  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  satura- 
tion necessary  to  produce  precipitation.* 

Other  Gypsums  which  are  probably  the  products  of 
alteration  of  Limestone  or  Anhydrite  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Metamorphic  Eocks. 

Boureos  of  the  aCaterials  for  diomical  Deposits. — 
We  have  next  to  inquire  from  whence  the  various  sub- 
stances necessary  for  the  formation  of  chemical  deposits 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 

Sea  water  contains  in  smedl  quantities  the  salts  which  we 
have  enumerated  as  having  possibly  given  rise  to  chemically 
formed  rocks.  If  therefore  a  portion  of  the  ocean  were  cut 
off  by  the  formation  of  a  land  oarrier  and  the  solution  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  tUl  precipitation  ensued,  one  or 
more  of  these  rocks  might  be  formed ;  and  if  fresh  supplies 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  by  an  opening  of  the 
barrier,  and  again  shut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  opening, 
or  if  by  inundation  or  any  other  means  the  area  was  refilled, 
considerable  thicknesses  of  precipitate  might  be  formed. 
In  many  cases  however  we  can  scarcely  imagine  this  process 
to  have  been  repeated  often  enough  to  give  us  the  great 

*  The  student  may  refer   to      i.  760;  Zirkel,  Petrogmphie,  L 
BiBchof,    Ghemioal   Geology,    L      268—273. 
hap.  19 ;  Kaomann,  Gkognosie, 
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masses  which  actually  exist.  We  then  turn  to  inland  closed 
sheets  of  water  into  which  streams  charged  with  the 
necessaiy  ingredients  discharge  themselves.  These  streams 
may  in  many  instajices  derive  their  dissolved  matter  from 
the  rocks  over  or  through  which  they  flow.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  Iron  Pyriles  will  give  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  necessary 
to  produce  the  prevalent  red  colour:  Limestone  yields  Carbo- 
nate of  Lime,  Dolomite  that  salt  and  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia, and  Gypsum  Sulj^hate  of  Lime. 

To  the  amount  of  dissolved  matter  furnished  in  this  way 
we  must  add  that  brought  in  by  mineral  springs.  These 
often  rise  from  considerable  depths,  where  the  temperature 
is  hi^h  and  the  increased  pressure  enables  the  water  to 
hold  larger  amounts  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  other  solvents 
than  at  the  surface,  and  so  increases  its  dissolving  power. 
The  most  powerfully  charged  mineral  springs  occur  in 
volcanic  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  tlie 
materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  chemical  rocks  came 
directly  from  a  volcanic  source.  In  other  cases  the  requisite 
components  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  destruction  of 

Ereviously  existing  rocks  of  a  similar  character ;  but  these 
itter  probably  oriffinally  drew  their  ingredients  from  a 
volcanic  origin,  so  that  it  is  likely,  that  in  all  cases  we  must 
look  upon  volcanic  action  as  the  agent,  which,  either  directly 
or  ultimately,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
chemical  rocks.  We  shaU  again  touch  on  this  subject  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Sxamplo  of  diomically  formed  Deposits. — As  an 
instance  of  deposits  probably  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
precipitation  in  an  inLeuid  sea,  we  may  take  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  and  its  associated  beds  of  the  north-east  of 
England. 

This  formation  consists  of  Limestones  more  or  less  mag- 
nesian, Hed  Marls  and  Sandstones,  and  Gypsum :  parts  of  it 
are  fossiliferous,  but  the  number  of  species  is  smaU,  and 
the  individuals  are  many  of  them  puny  and  show  strange 
variations  from  their  normal  form.  On  these  and  other 
grounds  we  are  led  to  look  upon  the  group  as  an  inland  sea 
deposit,  and,  when  we  come  to  examme  its  members 
separately,  we  can  form  some  notion  of  the  succession  of 
events  that  led  to  their  formation.  The  group  shows  the 
following  main  subdivisions  beginning  from  the  top: — 

5.  Upper  Limestone  or  Brotherton  Beds. 
4.  Eed  Marls  and  Sandstones  with  Gypsum. 
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3.  Small-grained  Dolomite. 
2.  Scmdj  Magnesian  Limestone. 
1.  Quicksands,  and  Marls  with  thin  beds  of  Mag- 
nesian Limestone. 

The  lowest  division  is  mainly  of  mechanical  origin  and 
seems  to  have  been  deposited  before  concentration  had  gone 
far  enough  to  produce  general  precipitation.  The  quick- 
sands occur  in  local  patches  of  small  extent  and  show 
marked  current-bedding;  they  are  probably  portions  of 
deltas  spread  out  wherever  a  stream  entered  the  lake ;  the 
marls  were  formed  out  of  muddy  sediment  further  within 
the  area,  and  the  thin  bands  of  impure  mamesian  lime- 
stone that  are  interbedded  with  them  were  probably  thrown 
locally  in  pools,  where  the  solution  became  concentrated 
enough  to  give  rise  to  precipitation. 

The  second  division  is  an  extremely  sandy  Magnesian 
Limestone ;  the  sand  must  have  had  a  mechanical  origin,  the 
dolomitic  portion  was  probably  a  chemical  precipitate.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  during  the  formation  of  this  por- 
tion precipitation  and  the  deposition  of  sandy  sediment  went 
on  together.  Some  of  the  beds  of  this  subdivision  however 
show  numerous  traces  of  animal  remains :  these  may 
have  been  organic  limestones  formed  when  the  water 
became  for  a  time  dear  enough  to  allow  of  creatures  living 
in  it,  and  afterwards  altered  by  percolation  when  the 
water  became  saturated  with  magnesian  salts.  It  is  in 
this  division  that  most  of  the  fossifi  occur :  they  have  as  a 
rule  the  character  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  important 
for  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  one  mollusc,  Axinua 
obseunu,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule  :  it  occurs  of  great 
size  and  in  considerable  numbers,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  hardy  creature  that  could  stand  almost  anything 
and  live  almost  anywhere. 

The  third  division  differs  from  that  below  it  in  containing 
a  much  smaller  admixture  of  mechanical  matter,  in  parts 
probably  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  true  Dolomite. 
During  its  formation  therefore  precipitation  must  have 
gone  on  vigorously.  Except  a  few  traces  in  its  very  lowest 
beds  this  limestone  contains  no  fossils,  and  the  meaning 
of  this  evidently  is  that  the  increasing  concentration  of  the 
solution,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  greater  purity  of  the 
rock,  was  too  much  even  for  the  har^  creatures  ihsi  had 
struggled  on  during  the  deposition  of  No.  2,  and  that  all 
animal  life  was  either  killed  or  driven  away. 
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During  the  deposition  of  No.  4  mechanical  action  pre- 
dominated)  but  tne  beds  of  Gypsum  show  that  chemical 
agency  was  also  at  work. 

The  Limestones  of  the  topmost  division  are  in  many 
cases  scarcely  magnesian  at  all,  and  they  contain  a  few 
sadly  stunted  fossils.  During  their  formation  therefore 
the  water  must  have  been  so  far  free  from  magnesian  salts 
as  to  be  just  habitable.  It  is  curious  that  the  only  three 
species  of  sheUs  found  in  this  division  occur  also  in  No.  2 : 
these  we  must  suppose  escaped  destruction  when  the  water 
became  unbearable  during  the  formation  of  No.  3,  struggled 
on  in  some  sheltered  nooks  or  comers,  perhaps  some  way 
up  the  rivers,  and  came  back  into  the  lake  when  matters 
began  to  mend  a  little.  As  we  should  expect,  among  the 
survivors  is  the  sheU  which  showed  so  robust  a  constitution 
during  the  formation  of  No.  2,  Axinw  obscurus  ;  but  even 
this  tough  f eUow  had  evidently  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for 
he  comes  back  veiy  much  dwarfed  in  size. 

The  formation  of  this  group  of  rocks  then  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  an  inland  body  of  water  fed 
by  streams  which  brought  in  both  mechanical  sediment  and 
matter  in  solution.  As  time  went  on  the  water  would 
become  more  and  more  strongly  charged  with  dissolved 
matter,  and  accordingly  as  we  ascend  from  lower  to  higher 
beds  we  find  the  rocks  growing  more  and  more  chemical  in 
their  character:  at  the  same  time  all  traces  of  life  disr 
appear  because  the  increasing  concentration  killed  or  drove 
away  such  aniTnals  as  had  managed  for  a  time  to  struggle  on. 
When,  later  on,  the  proportion  of  obnoxious  salts  decreased, 
a  few  of  the  animals  which  had  found  some  sheltered  spot 
where  they  could  live,  came  back,  but  they  show  by  their 
puny  size  how  hard  had  been  the  struggle  they  had  gone 
through  in  the  meanwhile.* 

D. — ^Tebbestbial  Hocks. 

We  do  not  propose  to  add  anything  here  to  what  has 
been  said  on  tne  subject  of  Terrestrial  rocks  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  hoped  that  the  descriptions  there  given  wiU. 
enable  the  reader  to  recognise  an  old  land  surface,  when- 
ever by  a  happy  accident  such  a  relic  has  been  sealed  up 
among  rocks  and  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 

to  a  particular  insta&oe. — ^We  will  con- 


*  For  farther  detaila  respect-      Geological   Society  of  Londoiij 
ing  thcflo  rocks,  see  Quart.  Joutn.      xvii.  287» 
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elude  this  chapter  bj  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
principles  laid  down  in  it  enable  ns  to  map  out  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea  that  existed,  and  to  determine  the 
changes  in  physical  geography  that  happened,  during  a 
pericNi  in  the  earth's  lifetime  long  past  by.  The  group 
of  rocks  known  to  geologists  as  the  Triassic  forma- 
cion  will  serve  our  purpose  admirably,  they  have  been 
traced  and  identified  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  world ; 
as  we  follow  them  from  place  to  place  we  find  them  con- 
tinually chemging  in  character,  and  the  form  they  assume 
at  each  spot  tells  us  in  unmistakeable  language  what  were 
the  physical  conditions  in  that  quarter  during  the  time  of 
their  formation. 

In  England  this  formation  consists  exclusively  of  Bed 
Sandstones,  Shales,  and  Marls.  It  contains  thick  lenticular 
masses  of  Hock  Salt  and  Gypsum.  No  marine  fossils  have 
been  found  in  it,  but  it  yields  remains  of  plants  and 
terrestrial  reptiles,  with  fishes  and  minute  crustaceans.  Its 
beds  show  plentifully  ripple-marked  and  sxm-cracked  sur- 
faces, with  pseudomorphs  of  salt,  and  occasionally  reptilian 
footprints.  All  these  characters  lead  us  to  look  upon  the 
English  Triassic  rocks  as  having  been  formed  in  inland 
seas,  and  to  conclude  that  the  area  they  occupy  was  part 
of  a  broad  continental  tract  diversified  by  large  closed 
sheets  of  salt  water. 

The  beds  just  described  pass  upwards  into  a  thin  band 
of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone  known  as  the  Penarth 
beds,  which  contain  some  marine  fossils.  The  character 
of  these  rocks  shows  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water, 
and  their  fossils  prove  that  land  was  not  far  off,  for  besides 
the  marine  forms  they  include  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
mammals.  The  group  puts  on  more  and  more  pronounced 
littoral  characters  as  it  is  traced  westwards.  The  Penarth 
beds  pass  up  insensibly  into  a  more  purely  marine  formation 
called  the  Lias.  This  group  of  rocks  teUs  us,  that  after  a 
while  the  continental  area  of  Triassic  times  was  gently 
submerged,  that  the  sea  stole  over  it  from  east  to  west,  not 
reaching  beyond  the  south-west  of  England  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  Penarth  group,  but  gradually  extending  its 
range  as  Lias  times  drew  on. 

When  we  come  to  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Central  Europe, 
we  find  them  more  complicated  than  their  English  repre- 
sentatives. A  large  part  of  them  are  Ked  Sandstones  and 
Shales  containing  chemical  deposits  of  Bock  Salt,  Gypsum, 
and  Dolomite,  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  mland 
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bodies  of  salt  water ;  but  interstratified  with,  these  are  many 
beds  containing  marine  fossils ;  among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  marine  intercalations  is  a  thick  mass  mainly  com- 
posed of  limestone,  called  the  Muschelkalk.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  during  Triassic  times 
the  centre  of  Europe  was  in  the  same  condition  as  England, 
a  continental  tract  with  large  salt  lakes ;  but  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  two  cases:  in  England  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  sea,  while  here  we  have 
eviaence  that  the  sea  was  continually  making  incursions 
over  the  land.  The  longest  and  most  important  of  these 
submergences  was  that  during  which  the  Muschelkalk  was 
formed,  and  by  noting  the  directions  in  which  that  grouj) 
loses  its  calcareous  cnaracter  and  puts  on  a  littoral  tyj)ts 
we  can  determine  how  far  the  sea  encroached.  Above  all 
these  rocks  comes  a  band  corresponding  in  every  respect  to 
the  Penarth  beds  of  our  island. 

Going  still  towards  the  east  we  find  the  Triassic  beds 
imder  yet  another  form.  In  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Lom- 
bardy  they  consist  of  thick  masses  of  limestone,  swarming 
with  marine  fossils,  and  it  is  only  in  their  lowest  division 
that  they  contain  any  beds  likely  to  be  of  iidand  sea  origin. 
Here  then  there  must  have  existed,  during  the"  greater 
part  of  the  Triassic  epoch,  an  open  ocean,  in  which  great 
masses  of  organic  limestone  grew  up.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  fossils  found  in  the  marine  intercalations  of 
the  Trias  of  Central  Europe  are  also  met  with  in  these 
easterly  calcareous  equivalents.  Above  these  limestones 
come  the  Kossen  beds,  a  group  which  corresponds  to  the 
Penarth  beds  of  England. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  during  Triassic  times  the  physical  geography  of 
what  is  now  Europe  was  as  follows.  To  the  east  there  was 
a  broad  open  ocean  and  to  the  west  a  continent  with  large 
salt  lakes,  and  the  limestones  of  the  eastern  area  were 
accumulated  in  the  one  at  the  same  time  that  the  inland 
sea  deposits  of  the  west  were  being  formed  over  the  other. 
During  the  whole  of  the  period  mere  were  oscillations  of 
level,  m  consequence  of  which  the  sea  from  time  to  time 
advanced  over  parts  of  the  land  surface  and  then  retreated, 
but  none  of  these  incursions  reached  as  far  west  as  England. 
Whenever  the  sea  spread  itself  westwards,  it  would  bring 
with  it  out  of  the  eastern  ocean  those  forms  of  life  which 
were  of  a  migratory  turn,  and  hence  the  fossils  found  in 
the  marine  intercalations  of  the  centre  of  Europe  are  also 
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met  with  in  the  limestone  of  the  Eastern  Alps :  other  f  oims, 
not  80  ready  at  shifting  their  quartersi  are  peculiar  to  the 
latter.  Finally  the  tendency  of  the  sea  to  push  westwards 
oulminated  in  a  general  suDmeraenoe,  whioh  oovered  the 
land  as  far  as  the  south-west  of  England  with  a  shallow 
dieet  of  water  in  whioh  the  Penarth  beds  were  deposited ; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  depression  resulted  in  producing 
the  still  more  widely  spread  liassic  ocean. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

VOLCANIC  EOCKS. 

^  InterdTiin  atram  prommpit  ad  lethera  nubem, 
Turbine  fdmantem  piceo  et  candente  fiivilla ; 
Interdum  scopulot  avuUaque  yiscera  montia 
£rigit  enictana,  lique£Eu:taqae  saza  per  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat."  ^. 

YmoiL. 

SECTION  L— CAUSE  OP  CRYSTALLINE  TEXTURE. 


WE  maj  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  ^eat  class 
of  rocks,  those  namely  which  are  characterised  by  a 
cr3n9ta]Iine  texture. 

Origin  of  Crystalline  Socks. — ^The  first  consideration 
to  guide  us  in  our  researches  into  the  method  of  formation 
of  uiese  rocks  is  the  fact  that  bodies  ciystallise,  when  they 
are  precipitated  from  solution  or  when  they  solidify  from 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  provided  the  process  in  either 
case  be  slow  and  gradual. 

"With  regard  then  to  the  origin  of  Crystalline  rocks  we 
have  two  hypotheses  to  try,  eitner  they  have  been  precipi- 
tated from  solution  or  they  have  cooled  down  from  a  fused 
condition.  The  former  of  these  two  notions  was  for  some 
time  favoured  by  geologists;  the  constituents  of  these 
rocks  were  supposed  to  have  been  somehow  held  in  solution 
in  some  sort  of  ocean,  and  in  some  way  or  other  to  have 
been  precipitated  from  the  dissolving  menstruum.  Such 
an  hypothesis  involved  wild  and  improbable  assumptions ; 
but  what  told  against  it  more  strongly  was  the  fact,  that  a 
very  cursory  examination  of  the  Ciystalline  rocks  sufficed 
to  show  that  many  of  them  possessed  sundry  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  products  of  igneous  fusion, 
which  are  poured  forth  by  moaem  volcanoes  or  are  formed 
artificially  by  the  action  of  heat ;  and  the  more  closely  such 
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rocks  were  studied,  the  more  numerous  did  these  points  of 
resemblance  become. 

Before  goin^  any  farther  we  will  take  a  particular 
instance,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  line  of  reasoning,  which 
in  that  case  lc«ds  us  to  believe  that  a  dystalline  rock  was 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  lava  of  modem  volcanoes. 

Let  us  examine  a  specimen  of  Crystalline  rock  which 
possesses  the  texture  already  described  as  Vesicular.  Its 
surface  is  full  of  bubble-shaped  holes,  and  if  we  can  form 
any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
holes  were  produced,  we  shall  have  made  considerable  way 
towards  explaining  the  origin  of  the  rock.  It  may  be  that 
we  notice  by  the  roadside  a  heap  of  stones,  some  of  which 
show  just  the  same  vesicular  structure  as  our  specimen. 
We  ask  the  stone-breaker  where  they  came  from,  and 
learn  that  they  have  been  brought  from  a  neighbouring  iron- 
works, and  are  called  slag.  Inquiring  at  the  works  how 
this  slag  is  produced,  we  learn  that  it  escapes  in  a  molten 
state  from  the  furnace  and  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open 
air,  and  that  the  cavities  are  caused  by  the  boiling  up  and 
escape  of  contained  gas.  Here  then  we  get  a  due,  but 
before  we  can  safely  conclude  that  our  specimaa  was 
formed  in  the  same  way,  we  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
something  in  Nature's  workshop  which  corresponds  to  th^ 
blast  furnace,  and  is  capable  of  pouring  out  molten  matter 
Bimilar  to  that  of  which  our  specimen  is  composed.  We 
find  the  requisite  engine  in  a  volcano ;  and,  on  comparing 
the  hardened  surface  of  lava  streams  with  the  specimen, 
we  find  them  to  agree  not  only  in  bein^  vesicular,  but  in 
so  many  other  respects  besides,  that  weliave  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  the  rock  from  which  the  specimen  was 
taken  is  an  ^d  lava-flow. 

On  such  general  grounds  then,  and  on  the  strength  of 
more  detailed  considerations  to  be  explained  in  this  chapter, 
we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding  that  a  large  boay  of 
the  dystaUine  rocks  were  once  in  the  same  semi-fused 
state  as  modem  lavas,  and  that  they  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  lava- 
sheets  that  are  poured  out  by  active  volcanoes.  To  such 
we  mav  give  the  name  of  Voleanie  rocks.  But  there  are 
other  CzystaUine  rocks  to  whose  formation  l^uch  an  ex- 
planation will  not  exactly  appl^. 

One  group,  of  which  Gramte  is  the  type,  while  they 
agree  with  subaerial  lavas  in  their  crystalline  texture, 
differ  from  them  in  several  essential  pardculars,  the  most 
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important  of  whicli  is  that  they  never  show  the  vesicular 
and  slaggy  textures  which  are  universally  present  in  those 
products  of  volcanic  fusion  whidi  have  cooled  and  hardened 
m  the  open  air ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
and  lavas  are  closely  allied,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
two  were  formed  must  have  been  widely  different. 

Another  dass,  equally  ciystalline,  which  are  usually 
styled  Metamorphic  Bocks^  can  be  shown  to  owe  theii 
crystalline  texture  to  the  action  of  heat,  but  have  certainly 
never  been  even  so  fluid  as  lava.* 

These  three  subdivisions  are  established  on  sound 
grounds,  and  may  be  usefully  employed,  but  the  bare  fact 
that  heat  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  rocks  of  eadi,  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  difference 
between  them  may  be  after  all  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  rock  may  have  been  in 
one  case  rendered  crystalline  without  being  melted,  and  so 
what  we  call  a  Metamorphic  rock  has  been  produced ;  and 
that  in  other  cases  the  veiy  same  rock  has  been  more 
intensely  heated  and  melted  down  into  a  semi-fused  lava. 
That  the  process,  in  a  word,  which  gave  rise  to  Meta- 
morphism,  when  carried  further,  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  lava.  And  further,  the  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Volcanic  and  (Granitic  rocks  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  are  both  essentially  lavas,  and  that  the 
differences  between  them  are  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  cooled.  For  we  must  recoUect,  that,  besides  the 
rocks  produced  by  the  ejection  of  matter  by  volcanoes  into 
the  open  air,  which  we  can  see,  there  are  others  in  the  course 
of  formation  by  the  same  agency  xmdergroimd,  which  we 
cannot  see :  these  we  can  easily  realise  will  differ  in  com- 
pactness and  other  respects  from  subaerial  products,  and  it 
IS  among  thes o  we  shall  And  that  we  must  look  for  the 
analogues  of  the  Granitic  and  other  allied  rocks.  And 
this  leads  us  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Ciystalline  rocks  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  the  corresponding  investigations  in  the  case  of 
sedimentary  deposits.  In  the  latter  case  the  whole  process 
of  formation  goes  on  we  may  say  before  our  eyes,  and 
every  step  in  it  can  be  observed  and  recorded:  but  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  Crystalline  rocks  have 
their  seat  of  action  below  the  surface,  and  we  can  only 

*  Since  heat  has  been  con-  styled  "  Igneous ;  '*  bat  this  term 
oemed  in  the  production  of  all  ia  usually  restricted  to  the  Yol- 
thase  rocks,  they  might  all  be      canic  and  Ghranitic  locks. 
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infer  what  b  its  probable  mode  of  operation  there  from 
the  partial  manifeatatione  of  ite  eneraiy,  which  take  place 
when  it  breaks  fortk  into  eruption  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  desirable  to  give  uie  reader  a  hint  as  early  as 
possible  that  the  three  classes  of  Crystalline  rocks  juet 
mentioned  are  in  a  manner  akin  to  one  another ;  but  he 
must  not  expect  to  see  clearly  all  the  grounds  on  which 
the  suggestion  is  based  till  he  has  gone  through  this  and 
the  next  two  chapters. 

In  the  case  of  stratified  rocks  we  found  that  some  of 
them  differed  in  no  respect  whatever  from  bedded  accumu- 
lations now  in  the  course  of  formation :  in  other  cases, 
with  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  difFer- 
encefl  do  exist,  but  these  differences  were  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  rock 
during  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  they  therefore  in  no  way  shook  our  belief, 
that  the  rock  was  originally  just  such  as  the  modem 
deposit,  which  it  still  resembles  in  many  points.  Just  eo 
many  of  the  rocks  now  ander  consideration  can  be  in 
no  respect  distinguished  from  the  products  of  active 
volcanoes :  in  other  cases,  though  the  resemblance  is  very 
dose  in  certain  points,  the  parcel  is  imperfect  in  others- 
We  shall  see  however  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
we  are  not  necessarily  driven  to  conclude  that  they  had 
other  than  a  volcanic  origin,  for,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  alterations  since  the  date  of  formation 
m^have  given  rise  to  the  differences. 

We  shall  in  this  chapter  deal  mainly  with  those  Crystal- 
line rocks  which  approach  closely  the  molten  products  of 
modem  volcanoes.  And  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
along  with  theee  other  rocks,  not  Crystalline,  which  are 
formed  wholly  or  in  part  of  fragmentary  matters  showered 
out  by  volcanoes. 

One  word  of  warning,  before  we  go  any  farther,  wiU 
be  desirable.  The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  we  have 
spoken  of  the  imperfect  fluioity  oi  lava.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  he  should  realise  at  the  outset  that  lava  is  not 
molten  in  the  same  sense  as  iron  when  it  flows  ont  of  a 
furnace.  It  is  in  most  cases  only  partially  fused,  and 
owes  its  power  of  flowing  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  full  of  steam.  D^  heat  therefore  and  heated  watw 
both  have  a  share  in  its  formation,  and  it  is  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  latter  that  it  owes  to  a  great  degree  its  crystal- 
line texture.    The  formation  of  ciystols  by  heat  alime  is 
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diBtingiiislied  as  the  ''  dry  way ;"  by  water  or  Bome  liquid, 
as  the  ''  wet  waif;**  and  when  both  act  together  the  process 
is  known  as  ^^hydrothermal actum**  It  is  to  the  last  that 
the  formation  of  lava  is  due,  and  though  we  may  for 
shortness  speak  of  the  fusion  of  lava  or  of  fused  masses  of 
i^eous  rock,  we  must  always  reooUect  that  such  expres- 
sions are  strictly  incorrect,  and  we  must  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  water  as  weU  as  heat  was  always  present.* 


SECTION  n.— PHENOMENA  AND  PRODUCTS  OF 

VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

Since  we  are  led  to  look  to  volcanic  agency  for  the 
source  of  many  of  the  igneous  rocks,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  action  and  products  of  modem  volcanoes,  if  we 
would  imderstand  fully  how  these  rocks  were  formed. 

Volcanic  eruptions  occur  sometimes  through  vents  which 
have  previously  given  exit  to  similar  outbreaks,  or  they 
burst  forth  on  spots  where  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known. In  either  case  they  are  heralded,  whenever  they 
are  of  a  severe  chsiracter,  by  earthquakes,  more  or  less 
violent,  but  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vent,  and 
by  undergroimd  explosions  resembling  the  rolling  of  mus- 
ketry or  me  fire  of  heavy  artillery. 

After  a  while  the  ground  is  rent  asimder,  and  fissures  or 
orifices  torn  through  it.  From  these  there  rush  up  with 
loud  explosions  bodies  of  elastic  vapour,  which  rise  high 
into  the  air  in  the  shape  of  a  column,  and  spread  out,  as 
they  condense,  horizontally  in  doud-like  masses. 

The  elastic  fluids  carry  up  with  them  fragments  of  the 
rocks  through  which  they  have  torn  their  way,  and  these 
falling  back  are  again  and  again  shot  up,  till  they  are 
reduced  by  continued  trituration  to  dust  and  powder 
known  as  volcanic  Ash.  Part  of  the  ejected  materials  falls 
back  into  the  vent,  part  accumidates  aroimd  the  orifice  and 
is  piled  up  roimd  it  in  a  mound,  and  as  layer  after  layer  is 
added  to  this  heap,  a  conical-shaped  hiU  is  gradually  built 
up,  through  the  middle  of  which  a  channel  or  chimney 
is  kept  open  by  the  repeated  discharges  of  vapour. 

*  On  the  share  which  water  poeaible  to  praise  too  highly  the 

has  had  in  the  formation  of  Crys*  exquisite  clearness  and  extensive 

talline  rocks,  see  Delesse  *'  Re-  research  of  this  author,  but  now 

cherchessurToriginedes  Heches'*  and    then   he  rides    his   hobby 

and  ''Etudes   sur  le  M6tamor-  somewhat  hard. 
I^isme  des  Roches."    It  is  im- 
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After  a  while  a  mass  of  half -molten  rock,  or  lava,  which 
has  been  all  the  time  boiling  up  irom  below,  weUs  up  the 
central  chimney,  and,  on  reaching  the  summit,  streams 
over  the  edges  and  down  the  tides  of  the  cone,  forming,  as 
it  cools,  irregular  layers  that  mantle  roxmd  it.  Over  uiese 
fresh  coatings  of  ejected  ash  are  heaped^  and  are  in  turn 
covered  by  other  flows  of  melted  rock,  either  from  the  top 
of  the  chimney  or  from  openings  burst  through  the  flanks 
of  the  cone. 

The  violent  paroxysms,  which  accompany  the  eruption, 
sometimes  rend  and  tear  open  fissures  in  the  cone ;  into 
these  lava  is  forcibly  injected^  which  on  hardening  forms 
ribs  of  rock  known  as  **  dykes." 

Producing  Causes  of  Voloanio  SmpUon. — ^We  can 
explain  only  very  imperfectly  how  the  phenomena  just 
described  are  brought  about,  but  thus  much  is  dear. 
There  is  beneath  the  surface  a  large  mass  of  the  intensely 
heated  lava :  whether  this  lava  has  risen  from  some  deep- 
seated  reservoir  of  permanently  molten  matter,  or  whether  a 
sudden  accession  of  heat  has  melted  down  part  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth,  we  don't  know  and  do  not  seem  likely  to 
have  any  means  of  knowing ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  the 
lava  is  there.  Alon?  with  it  there  is  water  in  the  state  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  vmose  tension  is  continually  increasing  as 
the  temperature  rises.  The  expansion  of  the  lava  and  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  in  tjieir  attempts  to  force  a  way 
through  the  rocks  that  hold  them  back,  cause  the  preUmi- 
naiy  earthquakes  and  underground  detonations.  At  last 
an  outlet  is  gained,  and  then  with  a  tremendous  burst  the 
imprisoned  steam  flashes  forth  in  repeated  explosions.  In 
the  meantime  the  vapour  still  retained  within  the  body  of 
the  lava  forces  the  latter  upwards  till  it  meets  with  an 
opening,  from  which  it  continues  to  escape  till  the  pressure 
is  so  far  abated  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  any  further 
flow. 

Stmotiire  of  Single  Cone. — ^The  cone  produced  in  the 
manner  just  described  consists  of  alternating  sheets  of  ash 
and  lava  mantling  irregularly  over  one  another,  and  all 
dipping  outwards  from  the  centre.  Fig.  34  is  a  vertical, 
and  Fig.  35  a  horizontal  section  or  ground  plan,  of  such  a 
cone.  The  successive  ejections  of  fragmentary  materials 
or  ash  are  seen  to  be  arran^d  in  irregular  layers  wrapping 
over  one  another,  and  all  dipping  outwards  from  the  central 
axis  :  interbedded  with  these  are  sheets  of  hardened  lava 
with  a  similar  arrangement:    cracks  radiating  from  the 
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centre  &nd  filled  up  with  lava  fonn  a  nnmber  of  dykes 
intereectiiig  the  coae:  lastly  in  the  middle  is  a  pit  or 
chimney,  called  the  crater,  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  lava. 
The  vertical  section  shows  the  outward  dip  of  the  layers ; 


Pig.  34. — ViKnoiL  SioTioK  or  taoiM  Volcimio  Com. 


while  in  tlie  horizontal  section  we  see  their  arrangement 
in  rudelv  concentric  drcular  sheets  round  the  axis,  and  the 
radial  dispositioii  of  the  dykes. 


isa 
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CTBtB. 

Tig.  S£. — HoanoMTU,  SscnoM  op  anoLi  Tolcucio  Com. 

OaasKtion  kuA  B«p«tltlos  of  Braptioa. — When  tha 
accumulated  mass  of  vapour,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
eruption,  has  discharged  itself,  a  period  of  repose  followa, 
ana  will  be  eith^  permanent  or  broken  by  fr^  eruptions 
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according  to  ciicmnstances.  If  there  be  no  fresh  accession 
of  heat  beneath,  the  volcanic  action  will  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  tiU  it  at  last  dies  awaj  altogether  and  the  volcano 
becomes  exinct.  If  heat  be  still  supplied,  but  unifonnlj 
and  in  moderate  de&;ree,  and  if  nothmg  happen  to  stop  up 
the  chimney,  the  volcano  passes  into  a  state  of  permanent 
p;entle  eruption.  The  chimney  however  may  become  choked 
in  many  ways.  Atmospheric  denudation  may  wash  down 
into  it  the  loose  materials  of  the  cone,*  or  it  may  become 
plugged  up  with  hardened  lava.  Whenever  from  these  or 
other  causes  the  outlet  for  heat  and  its  products  is  dosed, 
vapour  and  lava  again  accumulate,  and  at  last  another 
eruption  becomes  necessary  to  release  them.  A  repetition 
of  eruption  may  also  be  caused,  without  the  vent  being 
closed,  b^  a  sudden  accession  of  fresh  heat  below. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  eruption  f oUows  upon 
eruption,  and  at  each  active  period  the  heap  of  ejected 
materials  is  added  to,  tiU  the  original  cone  grows  into  a 
mighty  moxmtain.  The  outbursts  sometimee  take  place 
all  of  them  from  the  same  orifice,  and  then  the  volcano, 
whatever  its  size,  consists  of  only  one  cone  of  considerable 
regularity  of  outline.  But  more  frequently  each  fresh 
eruption  gives  rise  to  new  vents,  in  which  case  the  volcanic 
mountain  contains  a  confused  assemblage  of  cones  grouped 
round  a  central  peak. 

Tmnoation  aad  breaching  of  Cone ;  Plrodnotion  of 
Crater  and  Cone  within  it. — ^As  yet  we  have  looked  on 
successive  eruptions  as  continually  adding  to  the  mass  of 
the  moimtain,  but  such  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
When  the  volcano  has  attained  a  certain  height,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  its  sides  are  not  strong  enough  to 
support  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  lava  in  the  chimney. 
The  melted  rock  then  forces  out  a  way  for  itself  through 
openings  torn  in  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  or  sometimee 
breaks  down  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
result  is  a  cone  breached  by  one  or  more  great  radial 
valleys. 

The  paroxysms  too,  that  accompany  the  more  violent 
outbursts,  often  blow  away  bodily  into  the  air  a  large  part 
of  the  cone,  and  tear  open  a  huge  crateral  hollow,  reach- 
ing far  down  into  its  heart.  And  in  this  way  much  of 
the  work,  which  previous  eruptionB  have  performed  towards 

*  In  Fig^.  34  the  interior  of  the  by  £unt  dotted  lines,  and  is  ar- 
crater  has  been  partly  filled  np  ranged  in  layers  dipping  inward$ 
in  this  way :  the  detritus  is  shown      towards  the  centre  of  the  cone. 
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building  up  a  yolcano,  is  undone  by  a  single  explosion. 
If  there  be  no  repetition  of  volcanic  energy  after  such  a 
catastrophe,  the  hiU  retains  the  form  of  a  truncated,  saddle- 
backed  cone ;  but  frequently  subsequent  eruptions  pile  up 
new  cones  within  the  old  crateral  hollows,  and  the  volcano 
then  consists  of  a  truncated  mountain  with  a  huge  hollow, 
girt  by  vertical  faces  on  its  inner  side,  in  the  middle,  and  a 
central  peak  or  peaks  standing  on  the  floor  of  this  hoUow. 
This  latter  form  is  extremely  common  and  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin. 

Fig.  36  is  an  ideal  section  of  a  composite  volcanic  group 
formed  by  the  different  methods  just  described.  The 
central  cone  is  in  full  eruption,  ana  from  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  discharge  is  taking  place.  To  the  left  is  a  cone 
of  which  a  large  part,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  has  been 
blown  away,  and  an  immense  crateral  hollow  formed  :  this 
hollow  has  been  partly  choked  up  with  debris,  but  the 


Fig.  87* — Babbin  Islakd,  attbr  Sckopi. 

eruption  in  progress  has  reopened  the  vent,  and  is  heap- 
ing up  a  new  cone  within  the  old  crater.  To  the  ri^ht  of 
the  central  cone  is  an  old  cone  quite  quiescent,  the  chimney 
of  the  crater  being  plugged  with  hsu*dened  lava,  and  the 
upper  part  fiUed  in  with  debris.  Still  farther  to  the  right 
are  other  cones,  each  marking  the  position  of  a  distinct 
vent.  One  of  these  forms  a  dome-shaped  boss  and  con- 
sists wholly  of  lava ;  its  peculiar  form  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  melted  rock,  of  which  it  is  formed,  issues  in  a 
semi-fluid  pasty  state,  and  escapes  in  thick  treacly  layers, 
which  cool  and  harden,  as  they  slide  down  the  edges  of 
the  mound,  before  they  have  travelled  far  from  the  vent. 

The  view  of  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Fig. 
37)  shows  well  several  of  the  alterations  in  form  to  which 
volcanic  mountains  are  liable.  Here  the  original  cone,  the 
approximate  outHne  of  which  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  has 
been  breached  by  a  rent  which  has  torn  open  the  valley 
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facing  the  spectator ;  it  has  also  been  truncated  by  an  erup- 
tion which  carried  away  its  upper  part  and  blew  open  tne 
great  hollow  in  the  centre:  axterwards  a  repetition  of  dis- 
charges has  piled  up  tiie  still  active  cone  within  the  hollow. 

Subsidenoe  aftev  Cessation  of  Emptioiis. — It  seems 
likely  that  in  many  cases  after  a  volcano  has  become 
extinct  it  has  subsided  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sinking 
having  been  most  considerable  aroimd  the  vent  and  dying 
away  gradually  in  all  directions  outwards.  In  consequence 
of  tibis  movement  the  beds  aroimd  the  chimney  of  an  old 
volc€uio  have  been  bent  out  of  their  original  position,  and 
show  a  dip  inwards  towards  the  central  axis.* 

Dispersion  of  Ash  and  flow  of  Lava  beyo&d  tlie 
Cone:  Prolonged  Qykes. — So  far  we  have  considered 
only  that  part  of  the  products  of  an  eruption  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  the  volcano :  these  however  in  most 
cases  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  discharge.  The 
ashes  and  other  ejected  materials  are  often  cast  forth  far 
over  the  surrounding  country,  and,  when  finely  divided,  are 
carried  by  the  wind  to  enormous  distances.  The  lava 
streams  extend  far  beyond  the  base  of  the  cone,  covering 
in  some  cases  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country,  and 
even  pursuing  their  course  over  the  sea-bottom.  We  have 
not  tiie  same  opportunities  of  tracing  the  extension  of 
dykes,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  subaerial  products, 
because  they  are  formed  beneath  the  surface,  but  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
cone  itself.  In  many  cases  volcanic  matter  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  emitted  from  a  number  of  vents  ranged  in  a 
straight  line  for  miles  across  the  countiy;  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  points  of  escape  lie  on  a 
great  underground  fissure  injected  with  lava,  the  cooling 
of  which,   on  the  cessation  of  the  volcanic  activity,  wiU 

five  rise  to  a  prolonged  dyke,  similar  to  those  which  may 
e  observed  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  walls  of  the  cone 
itself.  Thus  in  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669  ^'a  fissure 
six  feet  broad,  and  of  unknown  depth,  opened  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  ran  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  emitted  a  most 
vivid  light,"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
filled  with  melted  lava,  which  on  hardening  would  give 
rise  to  a  dyke.      *'Its  length  was  twelve  miles.     Five 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  p.  xvi,  244 ;  Judd,  Ibid.,  xxx.  257  ; 
9 ;  Scrope,  YolcanooB,  p.  225 ;  Krug  von  Nedda,  Kiursten's 
Hiapy,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,      Archiv,  vii.  247. 
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other  parallel  fissures  of  Considerable  length  aftenrards 
opened  one  after  the  other."* 

A  similar  case  oocurred  in  the  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul 
in  1783.  ''Laya  was  emitted  oonsecutiyelj  at  several 
points  on  a  linear  range  of  two  hundred  miles.  No  doubt 
an  underground  fissure  of  this  length  at  least  was  injected 
with  lava  by  that  eruption,  and  remains  now  as  a  dyke 
traversing  the  substrata.''! 

Submarine  Emptiona. — ^Volcanic  outbursts  take  place 
from  the  sea-bed  as  well  as  on  dry  land.  We  have  not 
the  same  opportunities  of  examining  the  former  class  of 
eruptions  as  of  the  latter,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  two  differ  in  no  essential  respect  what- 
ever. The  flow  of  lava  beneath  water,  thou^  at  first 
sight  an  imlikely  occurrence,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed.^ 
At  first  contact  a  certain  amount  of  vaporization  takes 
place,  but  a  crust  rapidly  foims  round  the  lava,  which 
prevents  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  molten 
mterior  of  the  stream,  and  in  consequence  of  its  low  con- 
ducting power  checks  the  escape  of  heat.  In  this  way  a 
constantly  lengthening  tunnel  is  formed,  within  which  the 
molten  matter  pursues  its  course  often  to  large  distances : 
and  if  the  discharge  take  place  in  deep  water,  it  is  con* 
ceivable  that  the  pressure  of  the  overlymg  fluid  will  check 
the  escape  both  of  elastic  vapour  and  of  heat  from  the 
lava,  and  so  keep  it  fluid  for  a  longer  time,  and  cause  it  to 
spread  out  in  wider  and  more  reg^ular  sheets,  than  if  it 
nad  flowed  out  in  the  open  air. 

Voloanio  PlK>cliiot8. — ^We  will  now  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  products  of  Volcanic  Action. .  They  may  be 
subdivided  into— 

(1)  Molten  or  Lavas. 

(2)  Fragments!  or  Ashes. 

(3)  Gaseous. 

(1)  Lavas. 

FXnidity. — ^The  degree  of  fluidity  of  lavas  varies  con- 
siderably, but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fusion.§    Some  lavas  which  have  hardened 

*  LyeU,  FrincipIeB,   10th  ed.>  {  *'  In  the  case  of  a  metal  in  a 

vol.  ii.  p.  21.  state  of  perfect  fuBion,  it  is  con- 

t  Borope,  Voloanoea,  p.  52.  ceived  that  no  particle  of  finite 

%  Ibid.,  p.  92.  dimensions  retains   its  solidity. 
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into  a  glass  have  probably  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  stute,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  fluid  lava  seems  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  crystals  and  other  solid  particles  enve- 
loped in  a  pasty,  imperfectly  fused  mass  which  is  permeated 
throughout  by  superheated  steam  and  other  gases.  It  is 
the  presence  of  these  elastic  fluids  that  gives  to  most  lavas 
their  apparent  liquidity,  and  the  ability  to  flow  in  streams ; 
they  move  indeed  somewhat  for  the  same  reason  as  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  water,  which  will  run  down  a  slope  on 
which  dry  sand  would  lie. 

Mr.  Scrope  has  aptly  compared  lava  to  '*  certain  stages 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  when  the  matter  consists  of 
a  soft  mass,  or  *  magma '  of  granules  or  impeif ect  crystals 
enveloped  in  a  liquid  (sjrrup),  which,  being  subsequently 
dried  by  evaporation  or  drainage,  consolidates  into  a  hard 
substance  formed  of  interlacing  crystals."* 

Of  the  presence  of  water  in  lava  there  is  abundant  proof. 
The  column  of  vapour  which  rises  from  the  crater  during 
a  volcanic  eruption,  when  not  earned  away  by  wind,  con- 
denses and  falls  as  rain ;  great  douds  of  steam  rise  from 
the  surfaces  of  cooling  lava-flows,  and  large  bubbles  can 
be  observed  making  their  way  to  the  top  and  bursting  out 
in  steam- jets  with  incessant  explosions.  It  is  the  bubbling 
up  and  escape  of  this  vapour  that  fills  lava  with  the  cavities 
and  vesicles  that  are  so  oharacteristic  of  it,  specially  over 
its  upper  surface.  Some  of  the  minerals,  too,  which  occur 
crj'stallised  in  lava  have  been  formed  artificially  in  the  wet 
way,  while  aU  attempts  to  produce  them  by  dry  heat  have 
failed ;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  rock  where  they  occur.  Lastly,  a 
microscopical  examination  of  lavas  shows  them  to  be  fuU 
of  small  closed  cavities  which  still  contain  water.  Some 
difficulty  may  at  first  be  experienced  in  undeistonding  how 
water  can  exist  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  so  intensely  heated 
as  lava ;  a  much  lower  temperature,  it  might  seem,  would 
be  sufficient  to  vaporise  it  and  expel  it  as  steam.  But  it 
must  be  recoUected  that  the  temperature  at  which  water  is 

In  thff  case  of  fluid  lava,  it  is  sup-  ticl^s,  and  consisting  partly  of 
posed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  internal  olaatic  VNpouis,  which  b/ 
lUHtts  consists  of  small  but  finite  their  attCriading  muvotncnts  keep 
pitrticles,  which  reUin  f»e%-erally  the  component  paiiic'os  in  a  con- 
their  sulidity,  while  their  relative  stant  state  of  eballnion." — Hop- 
mobility  is  maintained  by  the  kins,  Keport  on  Elevation  and 
remuining  portioa  of  the  mass  m-  Earthquaices,  British  Assoc.  184  7. 
tervening  in  a  more  perfect  stale  *  Volcanoes,  p.  45 ;  and  pp. 
of  fluidity  between  the  solid  pur-  121,  122. 
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.wiivci't^'d  into  Tapour  depends  on  the  pressure  to  which  it 
i»s  >ubJ4X'ted ;  increase  the  pressure,  and  you  raise  the  boU- 
tjig  point.  Deep  down  in  the  Yolcanic  focus  the  weight  of 
ubkv'  overlying  lava  will  evidently  exert  an  enormous  pres- 
«);ur0  on  any  water  that  may  be  present.  Possibly  this 
pret»ure  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  still  liquid,  in 
&mte  of  the  intense  temperature ;  possibly  it  may  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  formation  of  steam,  but  only  to  check 
its  escape.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  pressure  be  sufficiently 
relaxed,  the  water  will  flash  suddenly  and  with  violent 
explosion  into  vapour;  in  the  second,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, a  mass  of  high-pressure  steam  will  rush  out. 
Wlien  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  vapour  to  get  free 
have  raised  the  lava  sufficiently  near  the  siirf  ace  to  produce 
the  requisite  decrease  in  pressure,  one  or  both  of  these 
results  is  produced,  and  the  explosions  from  the  crater,  or 
the  outbursts  from  the  surface  of  the  lava  stream,  are  the 
result.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the 
present  subject,  that  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
water,  even  under  an  absence  of  pressure,  may  be  exposed 
to  high  temperatures  without  being  vaporised.  If  water 
be  dropped  on  highly  heated  surfaces,  it  is  not  converted 
into  vapour  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  but 
rolls  about  in  a  spheroidal  mass  and  slowly  evaporates 
without  boiling.  Possibly  water  may  exist  within  heated 
lava  in  this  spheroidal  condition.  It  is  also  known  that, 
when  a  fluid  is  shut  up  in  a  closed  space  and  heat  is 
applied,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  produced  is  able  to 
keep  a  portion  of  the  fluid  stiU  liquid  up  to  temperatures 
far  above  its  boiling  point  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  M.  C.  de  la  Tour  raised  water 
to  a  temperature  of  773°  F.  before  it  became  wholly  con- 
verted into  vapour. 

The  fluidity  of  any  lava  stream  will  depend  on  its  com- 
position and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subiected: 
eaterts  parihuSf  lavas  of  a  basic  are  more  easily  fusible  than 
those  of  an  acidic  composition;  hence  the  former  often 
issue  in  a  state  of  sufficient  fluidity  to  allow  of  their  flow- 
ing to  considerable  distances,  and  it  is  lavas  of  thib  class 
tliat  as  a  rule  form  the  longest  and  most  extensive  streams. 
The  acidic  lavas  on  the  other  hand  furnish  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  imperfect  fluidity;  in  some  cases  they 
ascend  in  such  a  thick  pasty  state,  that  they  consolidate 
in  dome-shaped  mounds  immediately  aroimd  the  vent; 
given  heat  enough,  however,  even  the  most  highly  acidic 
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lavas  attain  a  high,  degree  of  fluidity,  and  give  rise  to  flows 
of  considerable  dimensions. 

Kotion  of  La¥a  Streams,  and  Texture  of  their 
different  Parte. — On  account  of  its  pasty  condition  and 
the  rapid  cooling  of  its  exterior  surfaces,  the  motion  of  a 
lava  stream  ditfers  considerably  from  that  of  a  perfect 
fluid.  The  surface  hardens  into  a  crust  of  slags  and 
cinders,  which  on  account  of  its  low  oonductiag  power 
checks  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
and  allows  the  central  part  of  the  flow  to  preserve  its 
liquidity  and  capabOity  of  motion  for  long  periods.  The 
loose  scoriaceous  covering  is  carried  forward  by  the  flow 
of  the  central  fluid  portion,  and  falling  over  the  front  of 
the  stream  forms  a  pavement  across  which  the  still  molten 
internal  portion  advances.  At  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stream  also,  the  bubbling  up  of  the  contained  elastic  fluids 
Alls  the  hardened  crust  with  cavities  and  vesicles.  The 
interior  portion,  which  cools  slowly  and  under  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure,  is  more  compact,  and  as  we  approach 
the  centre  ihe  texture  frequently  becomes  more  and  more 
coarsely  crystalline.  A  section  of  a  hardened  lava  stream 
accordingly  often  shows  a  cindery  base,  a  dense  and 
crystalline  centre,  and  an  open  and  vesicular  top.  The 
upper  surface  also  frequently  assxmies  a  ropy  structure 
from  the  slow  dragging  out  of  half-cooled  viscid  portions. 
We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  the 
ancient  igneous  rocks,  that  some  of  them  present  exactly 
the  same  peculiarities,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
Bubaerial  lava  flows. 

Where  lava  is  forcibly  intruded  through  other  rocks,  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  prevents  the  formation  of 
cindery  or  scoriaceous  texture.  The  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  intrusive  mass  cool  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  crystals,  and  are  usually  dense  and  compact ; 
the  centre,  whidi  cools  more  slowly,  shows  a  more  crystal- 
line texture. 

But,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  the  rate  of  cooling  which  determines  whether  a  lava 
shall  consolidate  into  a  coarsely  crystalline  or  a  compact 
rock,  the  student  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  coarsely  crystalline  rock  he  meets  with  necessarily 
owes  its  texture  to  its  having  cooled  slowly.  There  are 
lavas  containing  large  crystals  whose  superior  coarseness 
of  grain  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  in  which 
the  crystals  must  have  been  present  in  the  lava,  ready 
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made,  so  to  speak,  at  the  time  of  its  emission.  And  such 
a  supposition  presents  no  difficulty.  We  have  seen  that 
most,  if  not  alC  lavas  consist  of  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  solid  particles  enveloped  in  a  mixture  of  imper- 
fectly melted  matter  and  steam,  and,  in  the  lavas  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  some  of  the  solid  partides  are  well- 
formed  crystals.  There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  presence  of  these  crystals.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
lava  rises  from  the  intensely  heated  depths  of  the  volcanic 
focus  into  higher  and  somewhat  cooler  regions,  portions 
may  consolidate  and  ciystaUise  while  the  mass  remains  in 
a  more  or  less  molten  condition.  Another,  and  perhaps  a 
more  likely,  explanation  is  as  follows.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  many  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  a 
process  known  as  metamorphism,  by  which  crystals  have 
been  developed  in  them,  though  they  were  previously  non- 
crystalline. We  are  very  much  in  me  dark  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  change  has  been  produced ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  three  necessary  and  powerful  agents  in 
bringing  it  about  are  heat,  pressure,  and  the  presence  of 
water.  All  three  of  these  are  at  work  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  crystals  by  metamorphic  action  must  be  constantly 
going  on  in  the  rocks  surroimding  a  centre  of  volcanic 
activity.  When  those  rocks  are  shattered  by  the  throes  of 
an  eruption,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  crystals  will 
be  shaken  loose,  and,  falling  into  the  more  fluid  portions 
of  the  lava,  will  be  carried  out  when  it  is  discharged,  and 
embedded  in  it  when  it  consolidates.  -  It  may  not  be 
always  possible  to  say  whether  the  crystals  in  lava  have 
been  formed  during  consolidation  or  previously  to  emis- 
sion, but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
possibility  of  coarsely  crystalline  texture  having  been  pro- 
duced in  more  than  one  way. 

Composition  of  La^a. — From  a  broad  point  of  view 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  mineralogical 
and  chemical  composition  of  modem  lavas  and  that  of  the 
Crystalline  rocks  which  resemble  them  in  structure  and 
other  respects.  Lavas,  like  Crystalline  rocks,  have  all  a 
Felspar,  or  a  Felspatliic  mineral,  for  one  of  their  principal 
constituents,  and  show  Acidic,  Basic,  and  Intermediate 
varieties.  Perhaps  no  modem  lava  is  so  highly  siHcated 
as  some  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  Acidic  class  of  the 
Crystalline  rocks,  and  there  are  certain  minerals  foimd  in 
modem  lavas  which  do  not  occur  in  the  latter.     Some 
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geolos:i8t8  have  endeayoured  to  show,  on  the  strength  of 
such  facts  as  these,  that  the  volcanic  products  of  every  one 
of  the  past  periods  of  the  earth's  lifetime  have  each  been 
characterized  all  the  world  over  by  some  peculiarity  in 
mineral  composition ;  so  that  if  we  find  igneous  rocks  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  agreeing  in  this  respect,  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  are  of  the  same  age.  We  must 
hesitate  before  we  accept  these  condiisions,  for  several 
reasons.  The  facts  on  which  they  are  based  are  certainly 
open  to  question ;  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, involves  many  very  doubtful  assumptions ;  and, 
what  is  most  fatal  to  them,  they  altogether  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  gradual  change  in  mineral  composition  after  the 
formation  of  the  rock.  That  such  changes  have  taken 
place  we  have  abundant  proof ;  and,  if  this  point  is  once 
admitted,  the  value  of  mineral  composition  as  a  test  of  age 
goes  at  once.*  To  take  one  instcmce,  Leucite  is  a  mineral 
extremely  common  in  some  modem  lavas,  but  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  to  be  entirely  absent  from  the  older 
Crystalline  rocks.  A  rock,  however,  has  been  detected  con- 
taining Leucite,  but  the  larger  number  of  the  crystals  have 
been  changed  into  Orthoclase.f  This  single  observation 
shows  that  it  is  possible  that  the  Felspar  of  other  ancient 
rocks  may  have  oeen  orig^ally  Leucite,  and  that,  though 
the  prevalent  mineral  of  these  rocks  now  differs  from  that 
of  many  modem  lavas,  it  may  originally  h&^e  been  the 
same.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  apparent 
want  of  agreement  in  mineral  composition  between  the 
older  Crystalline  rocks  and  modem  lavas  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Texture  of  La^a. — The  varieties  of  texture  of  lava  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  charac- 
terising Crystalline  rocks,  and  we  need  not  therefore  repeat 
the  account  of  them  here. 

The  structure  of  lava  on  a  large  scale  falls  next  to  be 
considered. 

Bedded  Struotnre. — ^When  one  flow  has  had  Idme  to 
harden  before  another  has  been  laid  down  upon  it,  lava 
streams  assume  a  rude  sort  of  bedding ;  and  here  we  find  one 
exception  to  the  generalization  that  Crystalline  rocks  are 
unstratified.  The  beds,  however,  will  be  wedge-shaped 
and  ill-defined,   and  more  like  the  irregularly  stratified 

*  Allport,  Quart  Jonzn.  Gkol.  f  Gotta,  Rocks  Classified  and 

8oc.,  xxz.  629.  Deicribed,  English  Trans.,  p.  143. 
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accumulations  of  sliallow  water  than  the  evenly-bedded 
rocks  produced  by  slow  and  regular  deposition  of  sediment. 

laminated  Stmctiird. — Lavas  occasionally  show 
scaly,  laminated,  or  tabular  structure,  quite  distinct  from 
the  bedding  produced  by  successive  flows.  The  cause  of  this 
structure  is  believed  to  be  in  some  cases  the  frictional  drag 
on  the  particles  as  they  moved  slowly  over  one  another 
under  pressure,  and  ^en  it  is  partially  analogous  to 
cleavage;  in  other  cases  this  structure  seems  to  be  one 
produced  subsequently  to  emission,  and  to  be  due,  like 
cleavage,  entirely  to  pressure.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  divisions  may  coincide  with  surfaces  of  equal 
temperature,  and  may  have  been  produced  by  shrinkage 
during  cooling. 

Jointing  and  Columnar  Stmotnre. — Jointing  of  the 
ordinary  character  is  very  generally  present  in  lavas. 
But  in  their  case  two  peculiarities  require  special  notice 
under  this  head.  In  some  lavas  shrinkage  during  cooling 
breaks  up  the  stream  into  a  wild  assemblage  of  irregularly 
shaped  blocks  with  a  surface  of  indescribable  ruggedness. 
Other  lavas  possess  jointing  of  a  singularly  regular  and 
pronounced  type,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
Columnar  or  I^ismatic  Structure.  The  process  of  division 
has  been  carried  out  with  almost  mathematical  exactness, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  cut  up  into  long  prismatic  columns 
of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  sides,  neatly  fitted  into  one 
another.  The  prisms  are  divided  by  transverse  joints, 
and  the  surfaces  of  these  are  frequently  alternately  concave 
and  convex,  so  that  each  column  is  made  up  of  a  numbei 
of  portions  fitting  into  one  another  with  baU-and-socket 
joints.  The  prisms  tend  to  arrange  themselves  with  their 
axes  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  surface,  so  that  in  a  lava 
stream  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ground,  in  a  dyke 
at  right  angles  to  its  walls. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  see  through  the 
steps  of  the  process  by  which  this  structure  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  reader  will  find  the  latest  explanation, 
and  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  most  important  of 
those  which  preceded  it,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mallet,  in  the 
Phil.  Mag.  4th  ser.  vol.  1.  p.  122. 

Concretionary  Structure. — ^Many  lava  rocks  have  a 
concretionary  structure.  This  is  best  brought  out  where 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  which 
breaks  them  up  into  a  number  of  rudely  spheroidal  balls 
imbedded  in  me  more  thoroughly  decomposed  portions  of 
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the  rock.  The  nodules  are  frequently  made  up  of  onion- 
like Qoncentric  coats,  which  peel  off  one  by  one  as  disin- 
tegration goes  on.  The  columnar  lavas  with  baU-and- 
socket  structure  pass  into  the  more  thoroughly  concretionary 
forms,* 

Parallel  between  La^a  and  Crystalline  Sooks  in 
Stractnre. — Structures,  exactly  corresponding  to  those 
just  described  as  characteristic  of  modem  lavas,  are  found 
among  the  older  Crystalline  rocks.  All  show  at  times  a 
columnar  structure.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in 
Basalt,  in  which  rock  the  columns  are  thick  and  regular 
with  equi-distant  joints.  The  prisms  of  Felstones  are 
slenderer  and  less  regular,  and  often  stretch  to  a  great 
length  without  any  transverse  joints.  The  same  pectdiarity 
has  been  noticed  in  Granite,  at  the  Land's  End  (Trans- 
actions G^ol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  iii.  208),  in  Algeria 
("Comptes  Rendus,"  xxvi.  76),  and  in  the  Syenite  of 
Ailsa  Cra^  (Macculloch  "Western  Islands,"  ii.  493). 

Concretionary  structure  is  veiy  conspicuous  among 
Dioritic  rocks.  Quarries  on  some  dykes  in  Cornwall  are 
often  dug  out  to  a  considerable  depth  through  a  mass  of 
loose  crumbly  earth,  full  of  rounded  blocks,  that  at  first 
sight  looks  exactly  like  an  accumulation  of  coarse  river- 
detritus.  This,  however,  gradually  passes  down  into  solid 
Diorite,  on  the  exposed  faces  of  which  a  tendency  to  break 
up  into  concretions  is  clearly  seen  to  be  gradually  brought 
out  by  weathering ;  and  an  examination  of  the  loose  cap- 
ping shows  that  the  incoherent  part  consists  of  the  more 
easuy  decomposed  portion  of  the  rock,  and  that  what  might 
be  taken  for  boulders,  are  the  more  stubborn  concretions,  f 

Pearlstone  and  globular  Felstones  are  examples  of  concre- 
tionatj  structure  among  Acidic  Crystalline  rocks.  In  many 
of  the  older  rocks  this  arrangement  has  been  obscured  by 
consolidation,  but  is  brought  out  again  when  the  rock  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Ore-  canoes,  93 ;  Naumann,  Lehrbuch 

gory  Watt,  Philosophical  Trans-  der  Gteognosie,  i.  480. 

actions,  1804;  De  la  Beche,  Re-  f  I  lecollect  an  excellent  in- 

searches  in  Theoretical  G^logryi  stance  near  St.  Budeanx,  north  of 

p.  1 09 ;  Jnkes,  Manual  of  Geology,  Plymouth. 
3rd  ed.,  p.   181 ;    Scrope,  Vol- 


(•2)  pRAOVEirrAL  Products. 
llir  (Vwm^ntal  products  of  volcanic  scdon  sm  of  two 
Itiaife'  fir**  **"*  *j**^  maseeB  of  solid  pre-exifitiiig  rofk 
thnNtsti  whi<=*'  ^^  eruption  hBO  buret  it«  way ;  secondly, 
~ati(wii  of  the  melted  lava,  which  have  been  torn  off  and 
{|^!pd  up  into  the  air  in  a  melted  or  paaty  condition,  and 
hMilcned  u  they  felL  Deposits  of  volcanic  ash  generally 
n«t!<i!4  <>f  1^  mixture  of  both  kinds  of  materials,  and  vaiy  in 
AMU  from  the  finest  and  most  impalpable  dust  to  coarse 
aivumulationB  containing  angidar  blocks  up  to  seveni  tons 
in  wca^t.  Thus,  to  speak  first  of  the  coarser  ejectments. 
■'  br  the  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1533,  the  plain  around  the 
fiH>t  of  the  mountain  waa  strewed  through  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  and  more  with  great  fragments  of  rock,  many  of  which 
measured  as  much  as  nine  feet  in  diameter"  (Scroi.c, 
•'  Volcanoes,"  p.  S5). 


Similar  ejected  masses  occur  in  rocks  of  older  date  but 
the  same  origin.  Fig.  38  shows  a  group  of  such  blocks 
embedded  in  stratified  ash  on  the  shore  near  North  Ber- 
wick. The  waves  have  stripped  off  the  finer  and  softer 
parts  of  the  deposit  with  which  these  masses  were 
originally  surrounded,  but  boulders  equally  large  and 
angular  may  be  seen  hard  by,  still  enclosed  in  ashy  layers 
that  have  not  yet  undergone  denudation.  I  mow  of 
nothing  which  brings  home  so  forcibly  to  the  mind  the 
enormous  energy  of  volcanic  forces  as  the  eight  of  these 
huge  missiles,  and  an  attempt  to  realise  the  power 
necessary  to  tear   them   &om   their  bed  and  hurl  them 

Tth  broadcast  over  the  oountiy. 
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A  large  portion,  however,  of  tlie  matter  thrown  out  of 
volcanoes  is  tossed  up  over  and  over  again  till  it  becomes 
broken  and  ground  down  to  stones,  dust,  and  powder.  Out 
of  this  finer  material,  together  with  the  portions  torn  off 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  lava,  the  greater  part  of  ashy 
formations  are  made  up ;  it  forms  the  paste  in  which  the 
large  blocks,  when  there  present,  are  embedded,  or  it  con- 
stitutes the  whole  body  of  the  deposit. 

The  following  are  the  chief  terms  used  in  describing 
volcanic  fragmentary  productions. 

Scoria  are  the  ragged  fragments  of  lava  which  have 
hardened  into  cinder-like  forms. 

Bombs  are  portions  of  lava  which  have  been  thrown  out 
in  a  liquid  state,  and,  owing  to  a  rapid  rotation  in  their 
path,  have  assumed  a  rudely  spherical  shape:  they  are 
often  hoDow. 

The  smaller  fragments  go  by  the  general  name  of  Lapilli 
or  Volcanic  Stones. 

Fuzzoiana  is  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  still  finer 
volcanic  powder ;  and  the  finest  dust  of  all  is  called  in  the 
same  language  Ceneriy  or  Ashes. 

Stmetnre  of  Subaerial  Ashy  Deposits. — The  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  deposits  formed  out  of  volcanic 
ejections  will  vary  according  as  the  latter  fall  on  the  land 
or  into  water. 

In  the  first  case  there  will  be  an  absence  or  an  imper- 
fect degree  of  bejdding,  and  a  tendency  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced to  a  confused  grouping  of  the  materials. 

When  a  subaerial  accumulation  of  ejected  materials  con- 
tains many  large  blocks,  and  when  its  components  are 
huddled  together  in  a  pell-mell  way  without  regard  to  size, 
shape,  or  weight,  it  forms  a  Volcanic  Agghmeratc ;  and  if 
the  larger  fragments  are  markedly  angular,  this  peculiarity 
may  be  denoted  by  the  qualifying  term  Brecciated,  A 
Volcanic  Breccia  is  a  rock  of  similar  character,  in  which  the 
confusion  and  absence  of  arrangement  is  less  marked.  The 
finer  fragmentary  productions,  which  float  through  the 
air  often  for  long  distances,  settle  down  more  gently  and 
regularly,  and  give  rise  to  deposits  with  some  appearance 
of  bedding.  The  finer  ashes  in  their  passage  through  the 
air  often  become  mixed  with  water,  either  rain  or  condensed 
steam  issuing  from  the  volcano ;  in  this  case  they  cohere 
more  readily  when  they  fall,  and  give  rise  to  a  harder  and 
more  compact  rodk  than  that  formed  by  accumulations  of  dry 
ash.     The  beds  that  cover  Herculaneum  are  of  this  nature. 
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Ash,  too,  that  has  ahreadj  settled  on  the  ground  is  often 
torn  up  and  swept  away  by  torrents  of  rain,  or  by  floods 

Eroduced  by  the  sudden  melting  of  snow  or  the  bursting  of 
ikes,  and  rearranged  afresh.  In  this  way  a  Yolcanio 
Breccia  may  have  its  larger  fragments  rounded  and  become 
conyerted  into  a  Volcanic  C(mghmerate  ;  a  pile  or  cone  of  fine 
loose  ash  may  be  swept  away  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  over 
the  dktrictyhich  euL  Jit  anS  wiU  frequently^  owing 
to  the  admixture  of  water  ''  set    into  a  compact  rock. 

The  rocks  formed  by  these  admixtures  of  volcanic  ash 
and  water  are  known  as  Volcanic  Tuffa  or  Peperinoi, 

The  term  Tuff  is,  however,  by  some  authors  confined  to  a 
rock  formed  when  a  lava  flow  is  suddenly  advanced  into 
water,  or  is  ejected  beneath  water.  In  such  a  case  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  lava  is  instantly  broken  up  into 
fragments.  Fragmental  matter  thus  produced  may  often 
be  distinguished  from  ejected  ashes  in  this  way :  eadi  grain 
of  the  latter  is  more  or  less  glazed  on  the  outside  by  the 
heat  of  the  volcano,  the  fragments  of  a  lava  stream  disinte- 
grated by  the  sudden  action  of  water  show  no  such  glazed 
coating. 

Volcanic  ash  may  also  be  showered  over  the  surface  of  a 
lava  stream  while  the  latter  is  sdU  soft,  and  a  rock  is  then 
formed  of  lapilli  embedded  in  a  paste  of  lava. 

Stmetnre  of  Subaquaoufl  Ashy  Deposits. — ^The  frag- 
mentary productions  that  fall  into  still  water  will  produce 
rocks  difrering  but  little  from  the  more  gently  formed  of  the 
subaerial  ashes ;  but  streams,  tides,  and  currents  will  round 
and  distribute  the  fragments  they  receive,  and  will  give  rise 
to  Conglomerates  and  gritty  rocks  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness  and  with  well-marked  bedding.  These  may  be 
distinguished  as  mbaqueous  tuffa. 

It  may  well  happen  that  water  into  which  volcanic  ash 
is  being  showered  receives  at  the  same  time  sedimentary 
materials  from  rivers  that  empty  into  it.  In  this  way  there 
will  arise  rocks  of  a  mixed  origin :  when  the  mechanical 
sediment  is  mainly  Sand,  we  shall  get  an  Ashy  Sandstone ; 
if  Limestone  is  being  formed  in  the  water,  there  will  result 
a  Calcareous  Ash ;  and  so  on.* 

All  these  fragmentary  deposits  are  capable  of  enclosing 
and  preserving  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which 
lived  at  the  spots  when  they  fell,  and  such  remains  are 
occasionally  found  in  them. 

*  For  a  beautiful  example  of  a  mentary  depoaits,  see  Geol.  Mag., 
volcanic  stoae  embedded  m  sedi-      i.  p.  24. 
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Volcanic  ashes  and  tufiPs  are  sometimes  described  and 
classified  according  to  the  rocks  that  predominate  in  their 
composition.  Thus  an  Agglomerate  mainly  made  up  of 
blocKS  of  Basalt  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  Basaltic  Agglo- 
merate ;  a  Tu£P  composed  of  lapilli  of  Trachytic  lava  may 
be  called  a  Trachytic  TuS.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  this  class, 
however,  are  composed  of  such  a  diversity  of  materials,  that 
such  a  system  of  nomenclature  could  not  be  applied  to 
them. 

Interbedded  with  those  old  Crystalline  rocks,  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  lavas,  are  numerous  deposits, 
many  of  the  components  of  which  are  readily  seen  to  be 
fragmental  ejections  from  volcanoes.  In  some  cases  the 
ejected  matter  has  fallen  on  land,  and  rocks  have  resulted, 
resembling  in  every  respect  Volcanic  Agglomerates,  Brec- 
cias, and  ashy  accumulations  of  finer  grain.  In  other  cases 
the  deposit  has  been  of  subaqueous  origin.  Instances  will 
be  given  in  the  next  section. 

(8)  Gaseous  Products. 

The  gas  given  off  most  largely  by  volcanoes  is  steam ; 
they  evolve  besides  Carbonic  Acid^  Nitrogen,  Sulphuretted 
Hydro^n,  Sulphurous  Acid,  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
These  have  probably  contributed  lar^ly  to  that  alteration 
of  the  original  volcanic  products  which  will  come  to  be 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Metamorphism.  Various  sub- 
stances, which  are  soHd  at  low  temperatures,  rise  in  a  state 
of  vapour  from  lava  streams ;  and  chemical  combinations 
and  reactions  between  the  different  emanations  give  rise  to 
a  variety  of  products,  which  are  condensed  on  ti^e  walls  of 
the  fissures  and  the  surface  of  the  flow.  Of  these  we  may 
notice,  as  geologically  important.  Sulphur,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  masses  of  great  purity ;  Specular  Iron  ore, 
too,  which  deserves  remark  because  it  forms  the  colouring 
matter  of  red  derivative  rocks,  is  largely  sublimed  from 
volcanoes,  and  has  probably  in  many  cases  been  originally 
of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  also  substances  whicn 
have  been  produced,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  chemical 
reactions  between  evolved  gases  and  the  constituents  of 
the  rocks  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  Gypsum, 
and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  probably  played  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  some  Magnesian  Limestones.     It  has  been  already 
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explained  that  in'  many  cases  both  Uie  rocks  just  named 
have  been  formed  by  precipitation  in  inland  bodies  of 
water,  and  their  materials  were  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  derived  from  volcanic  sources. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  volcanic 
districts  abound  in  hot  springs  holding  in  solution  Silica 
and  Carbonate  of  lime.  These  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
the  source  of  those  chemically  formed  siliceous  and  cal- 
careous rocks  which  have  been  already  described  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Ajb  an  instance  of  a  rock  which  has  probably  been 
formed  by  precipitation  from  a  volcanic  mineral  spring,  we 
may  notice  some  thin  beds  of  beautifully  banded  siliceous 
stone  interbedded  with  volcanic  ash  on  the  coast  near  North 
Berwick.  Their  great  purity,  and  the  extreme  fineness  of 
their  lamination,  seem  to  point  to  a  chemical  origin ;  and 
as  they  occur  in  the  heart  of  a  great  body  of  volcanic 
deposits,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  their  materials 
were  furnished  by  one  of  these  hot  siliceous  springs  which 
are  so  common  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood the  **  Burdie  House  Limestone  "  has  all  the  look 
of  a  chemical  precipitate,  and  was  probably  formed  in 
pools  into  which  higmy  charged  calcareous  springs  emptied 
themselves.  In  some  cases  we  can  see  that  volcanic  action 
must  have  been  going  on  during  the  growth  of  this  bed, 
for  its  upper  part  is  full  of  small  lapilli,  which  were 
showered  into  the  water  during  its  formation. 

SECTION  in.— REMNANTS  OF  OLD  VOLCANOES. 

The  main  features  and  chief  products  of  the  volcanic 
action  of  the  present  day  have  been  now  described,  and  we 
have  seen  that  many  of  the  older  Crystalline  rocks  and  theu^ 
aooompan3dng  fragmental  accumulations  resemble  the  latter 
BO  closely  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  similar  agencies  in  bygone  times.  We  will  now 
inquire  whether  an  examination  of  the  geological  record 
wiU  enable  us  to  point  out  the  site  of  former  volcanic  dis- 
charges, whether  any  ancient  volcanoes  are  still  recognis- 
able, and  generally  to  what  degree  of  detail  we  can  read 
the  history  of  volcanic  action  in  the  past. 

Ancient  Volcanic  Cones. — ^We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  cones  of  any  antiquity  often  preserved :  modem  vol- 
canic mountains  are  already  becommg  scarred  and  seamed 
by  Bubaerial  denudation,  and  a  long  continuance  of  this 
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action  must  at  last  wear  away  entirely  the  loose  materials 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  a  volcano  consists,  while  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea  would  sweep  it  away  altogether. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  number  of  volcanic 
hills  that  still  remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  to 
attest  the  former  presence  of  volcanic  activity  in  districts 
where  neither  history  nor  tradition  give  any  hint  of  its 
existence,  is  larger  than  would  at  first  sight  be  expected. 
In  Auvergne,  for  instance,  the  Eifel,  New  Zealand,  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  not  only  sheets  of  solid  lava  and  beds 
of  fragmental  ejections,  but  there  are  still  standing  the 
cones  which  were  piled  up  round  the  vents  from  which 
these  issued,  worn  and  withered  indeed  by  long  exposure, 
but  still  retaining  enough  of  their  characteristic  structure 
and  outline  to  make  it  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  processes  which  are 
piling  up  our  modem  volcanoes.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  the  eruptions,  though  historically  most 
distant,  falls  into  a  late  period  of  geological  chronology. 
As  we  go  back  in  geological  time,  we  find  the  remains  of 
the  easily  destroyed  volcanic  cone  to  become  rarer  and  more 
and  more  fragmentary,  and  very  soon  to  vanish  altogether. 

Bemains  of  Central  Flng  of  La^a. — ^But  even  where 
tliis  has  happened,  we  can  still  sometimes  fix  the  site  of  an 
old  volcanic  vent :  the  plug  of  lava,  which  hardens  in  the 
chimney  when  a  volcano  dies  out,  is  of  tougher  stufP  than 
the  cone  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  lower  portion  of  this 
central  cone  often  remains  standing  up,  like  a  massive 
column,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  volcanic  hill  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Other  Proofs  of  Old  Volcaiiic  Action. — The  records 
that  remain  of  periods  in  the  earth's  history  still  more  remote 
are  seldom  perfect  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exact  spots  on  which  eruptions  have  burst  forth,  but  among 
tliem  we  find  distinct  proofs  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  rocks,  both  molten  and  fragmentary,  of  undoubt- 
edly igneous  origin.  Thus,  though  the  e'V'idence,  as  we 
go  further  back,  becomes  less  and  less  complete,  there  is 
always  enough  to  assure  us  that  during  no  epoch,  of  which 
any  history  has  come  down  to  us,  was  our  earth  without 
volcanoes. 

Example  of  Arthur's  Seat. — A  very  good  instance  of 
a  fairly  well  preserved  volcano,  of  still  older  date  than  those 
mentioned  a  little  way  back,  is  furnished  by  Arthur's  Seat 
at  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  this  is  not  only  an  excellent  speci- 
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men  of  its  kind,  but  funiiBlies  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
methods  employed  by  geologists  to  decipher  the  records  of 
ancient  eruptions  and  to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of 
different  kinds  of  Tolcanic  products,  we  will  describe  it  at 
some  length. 

Fig.  39  is  a  section  of  this  hill,  and  Fig.  40  a  rude  dia- 
grammatic view  of  its  western  face.  The  body  of  it  consists 
of  Shales,  Sandstones,  fine  Conglomerates,  and  impure 
Limestone  of  marine  origin,  Tl)  in  the  figures.  Along  with 
these  are  beds  of  lava  and  Tolcanic  ash,  formed  contempo- 
raneously on  the  floor  of  the  same  sea  which  received  the 
sedimentary  materials  of  (1).  The  lowest  of  these  is  a 
sheet  (2)  of  Doleritic  rock ;  Uien  follow  Sandstones  formed 
partly  of  mechanical  sediment  and  partly  of  ash,  which  was 
showered  into  the  water  at  the  same  time  as  sand  was 
brought  into  it  by  running  streams,  and  some  cherty  Lime- 
stone (3) ;  above  these  come  well-bedded  strata  of  ejected 
materials,  the  components  of  which  were  shot  out  into  the 
water  and  then  arranged  in  stratified  layers,  forming  a  vol- 
canic tuff  (4) ;  the  series  is  continued  by  flows  of  Basaltic 
and  Felspathic  lavas  (5)  and  (6) ;  and  these  last  are  covered 
by  purely  sedimentaiy  Shales  and  Sandstones  (7). 

That  the  beds  of  igneous  rock  in  this  part  of  the  section 
were  streams  that  flowed  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  pos- 
sibly on  land  surfaces  produced  by  its  temporary  elevation, 
whUe  the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  teds  with  which 
they  are  associated  was  going  on,  and  were  not  injected 
among  the  latter  subsequently  to  their  formation,  is  clear 
on  several  groimds.  They  conform  perfectly  to  the  bedding 
of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  them,  and  nowhere  cut  in 
the  slightest  degree  across  the  stratification.  Their  structure 
tells  me  same  tale;  their  upper  surfaces  are  scoriaceous 
and  vesicular,  showing  that  when  they  cooled  the  contained 
fi;ase8  were  free  to  bubble  up  and  escape :  this  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  covered  at  that  time 
with  overlying  rocks  as  they  are  now,  and  they  must  have 
hardened  before  the  beds  above  them  were  deposited.  As 
we  descend  into  the  interior  and  lower  parts  of  each  flow, 
where  there  was  weight  enough  of  lava  overhead  to 
check  the  ebullition,  the  cellular  structure  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  the  bed  becomes  dose-grained  and  compact, 
and  more  decidedly  crystalline  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
In  the  view  the  outcrops  of  the  hard  lava  streams  are  seen 
to  form  steep  craggy  cliffs,  ranging  across  the  hill ;  while 
the  softer  sedimentaiy  beds  and  ashes  occupy  the  more 
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gentle  slopes  below  these  and  the  hoUows  between  them. 
The  reasons  for  this  will  be  given  in  Chapter  X. 

At  some  time  after  their  deposition,  the  oeds  just  described 
were  traversed  by  sheets  of  intrusive  Dolerite,  marked  a,  h^  e. 
The  structure  and  lie  of  these  contrast  forcibly  with  those 
of  the  contemj)oraneous  flows.  Their  course  conforms,  to  a 
certain  degree,  with  the  direction  of  the  bedding,  and  in 
some  places  they  have  for  a  certain  space  been  actually 
thrust  in  between  the  beds,  so  that  a  hasty  examination  of 
a  detached  section  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  they' were 
interbedded  and  contemporaneous.  But  a  more  careful 
inspection  soon  dispels  this  notion  ;  if  followed  for  a  short 
distance  they  are  found  every  now  and  then  to  eat  their 
way  up  or  down  into  the  strata  above  or  below  them. 
Their  intrusivo  character  is  also  forcibly  brought  out  when 
the  structiu'e  of  the  whole  hill  is  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. On  account  of  theii*  hardness  they  crop  out  in  steep 
craggy  cliffs,  which,  on  the  north  side,  form  Salisbury 
Crags  and  Heriot's  Mount ;  these,  as  we  trace  them  south- 
wards, instead  of  keeping  the  same  distance  apart,  like  the 
interbedded  traps,  gradually  draw  together,  and  at  last 
unite  into  the  single  mass  of  Sampson's  Eibs.  This  union 
could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  sheets  cutting  obliquely 
across  the  bedding.  That  these  rocks  are  intrusive  is  also 
shown  by  the  baking  of  the  beds  both  above  and  beneath 
them :  the  heat  of  a  contemporaneous  flx)w  may  alter  the 
rocks  underneath  it,  but  those  above  were  not  laid  down  till 
after  it  had  cooled,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  affected  by 
it.  Lastly,  in  their  structure  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  these  and  the  contemporaneous  lavas ;  they  do 
not  possess  the  cellular  upper  portion  of  the  latter,  but  are 
compact  throughout,  the  cause  of  this  difference  evidently 
being  that  they  consolidated  under  pressure  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  expansion  and  escape  of  their  elastic  vapour. 

The  beds  described  so  far  were  tilted  from  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  and  denuded,*  and 
a  hill  produced  whose  outline  must  have  been  something 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  4 1 ,  and  here  ends  the  history  of  the 
older  portion  of  Artliur's  Seat. 

There  are,  however,  other  rocks,  shown  in  Fig.  39  by  a 

*  Owing  to  this  denudation  we  however,    that    this  lay    where 

have  left  only  frai^ento  of  the  E(iin>»titgh  Castle    now    stands, 

old  lava  fliiwB,  and  cannot  trace  and  ih  t  the  castle  rock  is  a  plug 

them  up  to  the  vent  from  which  of  lava  which  fills  up  the  lower 

they  isttued.    It  is  likely  enough,  part  of  the  orifice. 
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darker  dnt,  which  overlie  those  already  deecribeil ;  these 
are  Tolcanic,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of  very  coarse  Toloanic 
A^Iomerato  (A),  a  central  pipe  of  Baaalt  >. 

rising  throuffh  the  A^lomerate  (B)    and  a         ,    jf 
hununock  of  Baaalt  ( C)  known  as  the  Lion  s         (   Jp 
Haunch.     These  are  the  produeta  of  a  later         (  fJZ 
eruption.     After  the  course  of  events  which         ¥XX~  * 
gave  rise  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  had         yyT  ; 

been  completed,  a  perioa  of  repose  followed,        (//   ^ 
and  then,  at  a  Bubeequent  epoch    volcanic       (Ar 
action  broke  out  afresh.   An  onfice  was  torn       ^  '^  ^ 
through  the  heart  of  the  hJU,  and  from  it 
blocks  of  the  rocks  through  which  a  way     ' 
had  been  burst  were  showered  out    and    , 
piled  in  a  huddled  manner  round  the  vent    C 
The  A^lomerate  is  what  remains  of  this     v        1^     "' 
accumulation.    From  the  angular  nature  of  //      'a 

its  enormous  blocks,  the  pell-mell  way  in  i<^      = 

which  they  lie,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  l< 

of  bedding,  it  ia  clear  that  it  was  heaped  up 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  contrast  between  it  -   = 

and  the  subaqueous  tuff  (4)  in  these  respects  x 

is  most  marked  and  instructive      The  Ba  _3 

salt  (5)  is  lava,  which  boiled  up  in  the  chim  "^ 

ney  of  the  volcano  ;  it  can  be  BF>en  most  dis  ^ 

tinctly  running  down  through  the  Agglome  /      ^ 

rate  in  the  form    of  a    rudely  ojlindnLal  "  « 

column.     At  some  time,  when  Uierc  was  not  ^ 

Ereeeure  enough  to  drive  the  lava  over  the  ^  -c    | 

p  of  the  crater,  a  tunnel  was  torn  open  in  .       5 

the  flank  of  the  hill,  and  through  it  a  flow  ■       ia 

of  lava  took  place,  a  portion  of  which  now  !        ^ 

forms  the  Basalt  ( C)  of  the  Lion's  Haunch.    /.  " 

We  have  thus  still  preserved  part  of  the    i        !/■ 
cone  of  ejected  matenals  and   tie  central  il^A 

plug  of  tnis  old  volcano,  but  the  portion  re-        ^  ^. 
maining  is  probablyonly  a  small  fragment  '''/l/s 

of  the  original   hill.      Much  of  the  loose  / 

Agglomerate  has  been  carried  away  by  de-  '  " 

nu£ttion,  and  the  part  that  is  left  has  escaped 
mainly  because  the  heat  and  heated  vapours 
of  the  vent  have  b^ed  and  hardened  it,  and  ) 

enabled  it  to  hold  out  against  atmospheric 
wear  and  tear  better  than  the  outer  portions  which  under- 
went no  alteration. 
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In  Fig.  40  the  conical  central  mound  is  formed  of  the 
Agglomerate  Ay  and  at  the  summit  the  Basalt  plug  B  is 
ereen  to  rise  out  of  the  middle  of  it.  The  various  members 
of  the  older  group  of  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  newer 
formations,  and  come  out  again  in  a  corresponding  series 
on  the  south.  On  the  ground  the  abrupt  truncation  of  the 
bed  (2),  where  it  has  been  torn  through  bj  the  later  erup- 
tion, can  be  most  distinctly  made  out.* 

Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Vorth  Wales. — ^As  an  instance 
of  volcanic  products  of  still  older  date  we  may  take  the 
lava-flows,  ashes,  and  intrusive  rocks  which  make  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  mountains  of  North  Wales.  We 
have  evidence  of  active  volcanoes  at  two  distinct  epochs 
during  the  formation  of  the  old  rocks,  known  as  Silurian, 
of  that  district. 

The  earliest  volcanic  products  consist  of  lava  flows  and 
beds  of  ash  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
Arenigs,  the  Arans,  and  Cader  Idris.  These  intercalations 
show  m  their  upper  part  volcanic  ashes  and  Conglomerate, 
then  a  great  mass  of  bedded  lava  streams,  and  beneath  this 
a  thick  body  of  ash  and  volcanic  Conglomerate  :  the  whole 
reaches  a  maxim  urn  thickness  of  between  Ave  thousand 
and  six  thousand  feet. 

The  volcanic  products  of  a  somewhat  later  date  have 

given  rise  to  the  rocks  which  now  form  the  summit  of 
nowdon.    They  consist  of  the  following  members : — 

Columnar  Felstone     •        •        ,        .        •        200 

Ashy  Beds 1,200 

Slaggy  and  Brecdated  Forphyritic  Felstones  1,700 

All  these  rocks  furnish  most  imdoubted  proofs  of  a  volcanic 
origin,  and  of  their  bein^^  of  the  same  age  as  the  sedi- 
mentajy  beds  with  which  tney  are  associated. 

The  Felstones  are  sometimes  porphyritic,  sometimes 
sooriaceouB  looking,  and  sometimes  show  a  decidedly  slaggy 
structure,  the  lines  of  viscous  flow  being  as  apparent  as  in 


*  The  explanation  of  the  stmc- 
ture  and  history  of  Arthur's  Seat 
given  in  the  text  is  suhstantially 
that  put  forward  hy  Blaclaren, 
and  adopted  with  some  nnxlifica- 
tions  hy  Prof.  A.  Geikie.  Its 
correctness  has  recently  been 
called  in  question  hy  Mr.  Jadd 
(Qoart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xxxL 
131).     Anything   coming    from 


such  an  authority  is  entitled  to 
the  most  respect!  ul  attention,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  to  my  mind 
Mr.  Judd  has  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  older  interpretation 
is  untenable,  or  even  less  probable 
than  his  o  wn .  Mr.  Judd 's  paper, 
however,  should  certainly  be 
consulted  by  the  student. 
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the  cooled  slags  of  an  iron  furnace.  They  are  also  often 
most  markedly  columnar.  They  conform  precisely  in  their 
bedding  to  the  sedimentary  rocks  above  and  below  them  ; 
and  when  they  produce  any  alteration  in  the  associated 
strata,  it  is  the  beds  underneath  alone  that  are  baked  and 
hardened.  Interbedded  with  the  thick  masses  of  Felstone 
are  bands  of  sedimentary  strata,  showing  that  the  former 
are  not  the  results  of  a  single  flow,  but  that  they  were  built 
up  by  a  succession  of  streams  poured  out  over  the  sea  bed, 
and  that  sediment  was  laid  down  in  the  same  water  in  the 
intervals  between  their  emission. 

The  ashy  strata,  like  the  lavas,  were  accumulated  beneath 
water.  They  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  slaggy  and 
Bcoriaceous  fragments,  and  occasionally  volcanic  bombs,  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they  are  formed  in  large 
measure  of  volcanic  ejections ;  but  these  have  in  many 
cases  been  largely  mixed  up  with  scmdy,  clayey,  or 
calcareous  sediment,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  have 
been  formed  of  ashes  dropped  on  land  and  afterwards 
carried  into  the  sea  by  running  water.  Their  submarine 
origin  is  further  proved  by  interstratifled  beds  of  purely 
sedimentary  origin,  and  oy  the  occurrence  in  them  of 
marine  shells. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  groups  of  igneous  rocks  just 
mentioned  we  And  them  thickest  round  a  certain  centre, 
and,  as  far  as  the  remnants  left  of  them  will  enable  us  to 
judge,  thinning  away  in  every  direction  from  that  centre 
tiU  at  last  they  disappear  altogether.  We  thus  get  a  clue 
to  the  quarters  in  which  the  vents  lay  from  which  the 
eruptions  took  place,  but  all  traces  of  the  piles  of  materials 
that  must  have  once  surroimded  these  vents  have  been 
swept  away  by  denudation.  Tliere  are,  however,  great 
intrusive  masses  of  dioritic  rock,  which,  from  their  distri- 
bution, seem  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  both  the 
groups  of  interbedded  Felstones  and  ashes,  and  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  hardened  contents  of  the  reservoirs  of 
molten  matter  from  which  the  volcanoes  were  fed.*  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  while  all  the  undoubtedly 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks,  both  molten  and  frag- 
mental,  are  felspathic,  these  deep-seated  intrusive  masses 
are  markedly  homblendic ;  and  it  seems  strange  that,  if 
the  volcanic  foci  possessed  so  abundant  a  supply  of  hom- 

*  For  details  respecting  the  Wales,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
I^eous  Kocke  of  N.  Wales,  see  Survey  of  England  and  Wales* 
Prof.  Bamsay'B   Geology  of  N.      vol.  iii. 
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blendic  lava,  no  sheets  of  an  homblendic  composition  should 
ever  have  flowed  from  the  craters.  The  explanation  may 
be  that,  in  accordance  with  Durocher's  ideas,  the  heavier 
homblendic  matter  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
while  the  K^hter  felBpathic  lavas,  floating  above,  came  to  be 
poured  out  in  currents. 

Did  space  permit,  these  instances  of  beds  of  volcanic 
origin  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  largely 
added  to ;  the  examples  given  will,  however,  suffice  as 
illustrations,  and  the  reader  may  refer  for  an  exhaustive 
sketch  of  the  volcanic  productions  of  different  ages  in 
Britain  to  Professor  Gbikie's  Address  to  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Dundee  Meeting 
of  1867.  He  should  also  make  an  attentive  study  of  Mr. 
Judd's  masterly  restoration  of  the  old  volcanic  area  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geol. 
Soc.,  XXX.  220),  and  of  Mr.  Ward's  careful  description  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lake  district  (Ibid.,  xxxi.  388). 


SECTION  TV.— PETROLOGY  OP  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

The  comparison  which  has  been  now  made  between  the 
phenomena  and  products  of  modem  volcanoes  and  certain 
members  of  the  Crystalline  class  of  rocks  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  latter  must  have 
owed  their  origin  to  a  volcanic  source.  Our  next  task  will 
be  to  look  at  these  rocks  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field,  to 
study  the  different  shapes  and  forms  under  which  they 
present  themselves  in  mass,  to  examine  their  relations  to 
the  beds  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  inquire  how 
far  such  observations  will  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed. 

Distinction  into  XntmsiTe  and  Contemporaaeons. 
— The  molten  products  of  igneous  action  are  in  the  first 
instance  forced  up  through  apertures  torn  through  the 
surface  of  the  groimd,  and  forcibly  injected  into  cracks  and 
rents  which  afford  a  passage  for  their  escape,  and  they  must 
also  exist  in  large  masses  in  cavities  below  the  surface. 
"WTien  the  contents  either  of  an  aperture,  a  crack,  or  a 
cavity  cool  and  harden,  bodies  of  crystalline  rock  will  be 
formed;  these  will  evidently  assume  different  external 
shapes  in  the  three  cases  mentioned,  but  they  will  all  agree 
in  one  point — ^they  will  all  give  proof  of  having  burst 
through  the  rocks  which  surroimd  them ;  hence  tney  are 
all  classed  together  as  Intrusive, 
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The  oolimms  of  cooled  lava  which  fill  up  an  old  volcanic 
chimney  are  known  as  Necks;  the  hardened  contents  of 
cracks  form  Dykes  or  Veins,  the  term  Dyke  *  being  restricted 
to  those  fissures  which  are  approximately  rectilinear  and 
rertical,  while  the  more  irreg^ular  tortuous  or  branching 
rents  give  rise  to  Veins.  The  solidification  of  the  molten 
masses  of  cavities  produces  large  amorphous  Masses, 

It  is  dear  that  any  mass  of  intrusive  igneous  rock  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  rocks  it  traverses,  hence  intrusive 
Igneous  rocks  are  also  spoken  of  as  Subseqtient, 

But  the  molten  matters  poured  out  from  volcanoes  also 
present  themselves  to  us  under  another  form.  Qreat  sheets 
of  lava  flow  from  the  vent  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
Bunoonding  district.  These  stream  over  the  pre-existing 
rocks  instead  of  bursting  through  them,  and  they  therefore 
stand  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rocks  beneath 
them  as  an  overlying  stratum  of  sedimentary  material, 
and  are  in  this  respect  clearly  marked  off  from  rocks  of 
an  intrusive  character.  Lava  ^eets  poured  out  on  dry 
land  may  be  lowered  beneath  bodies  of  water  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks  laid  down  above  them ;  or  it  may  happen 
that,  after  a  mass  of  derivative  rocks  has  accumulated 
beneath  water,  a  subaqueous  stream  of  lava  may  flow  over 
them,  and  be  in  turn  itself  covered  by  further  depositions  of 
sediment.  In  these  ways  there  will  arise  formations  consist- 
ing of  alternations  of  beds  of  molten  and  sedimentary  origin, 
the  rocks  of  both  classes  being  truly  interstratified  and  per- 
fectly conformable  in  their  bedding  to  one  another.  An  in- 
stance of  a  formation  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by  the  older 
rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat,  shown  in  the  section  on  Fig.  39. 
Igneous  rocks  formed  under  these  circumstances  are  called 
IfUerhedded^  or,  because  they  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  sedimentary  beds  among  which  they  are  found,  Cofi- 
Umporaneous,  Now,  in  studying  any  mass  of  igneous  rock 
we  may  come  across  in  our  investigations,  the  first  thing  to 
be  made  out  is,  to  which  of  these  two  classes  does  it  belong. 
Is  it  Intrusive  or  Contemporaneous  ? 

In  many  cases  there  is  not  room  for  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion on  this  point :  a  cylindrical  pipe  drilled  through  bedded 

*  *'Dyke"    means    in   north  moved  by  denudation  than  the 

ooimtry  language  a  waU.    The  former,  and  a  rib  of  the  more 

contents   of  igneous   dykes  are  durable  rock  is  left  standing  up, 

usually   harder   than  the  rocks  running  like  a  wall  across  the 

they  traverse;  hence  the  latter  country, 
are  more  easily  and  largely  re- 
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sedimentaiy  strata,  or  a  rent  torn  across  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  bedding,  and  filled  up  with  hardened  lava, 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  is  intrusive.  And 
at  first  sight  it  mignt  seem  equally  safe  to  pronounce  that  a 
lava  sheet,  lying  between  two  masses  of  sedimentaiy  strata 
with  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  parallel  to  the  bedding  of 
the  rocks  above  and  beneath  it,  was  undoubtedly  contem- 
poraneous. But  such  a  conclusion  would  not  necessaxily 
hold  fi;ood,  because  there  are  cases  wiien  lavas  have  been 
forcibly  intruded  between  the  planes  of  bedding  of  pre*existing 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  where  they  have  confinea  themselves 
HO  strictly  and  for  such  long  distances  to  the  space  between 
two  consecutive  beds,  that  a  delusive  appearance  of  true  inter-  ■ 
bedding  is  produced.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  lava  sheet 
much  care  is  often  needed  before  we  can  decide  whether  it 
is  intrusive  or  contemporaneous ;  some  of  the  tests  which 
decide  the  question  have  already  been  hinted  at  in  the 
description  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  subject  will  be  more 
fully  Seated  of  further  on. 

Alteration  of  Veighbouring  Books. — One  fact  which, 
wall  aid  us  in  clearing  up  such  doubtful  cases,  and  which 
we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  refer  to  in  connection  with 
other  branches  of  our  subiect,  is  the  alteration  wrought  by 
the  intense  heat  of  lavas  m  the  rocks  they  come  in  contact 
with.  Soft  Clays  are  baked  into  hard,  flinty,  porcelain-like 
rock ;  Sandstones  are  hardened  and  rendered  ciystalline ; 
Limestones  are  turned  into  marble ;  Coal  is  converted  into 
cinder  or  soot.  Owing  to  the  low  conducting  power  of 
rocks,  such  changes  s^dom  extend  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  margin  of  an  igneous  mass ;  and  sometimes  the 
rocks  immediately  in  contact  with  the  once  molten  matter 
are  perfectly  unaltered.  The  absence  of  alteration  is  easily 
explained,  if  we  recollect  that  the  chilling  effect  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  would  rapidly  cool  the  layer  of  fused  matter 
immediately  in  contact  with  it,  and  a  crust  would  thus  be 
formed  which  would  separate  the  still  liquid  central  portion 
from  the  rocks  on  either  side  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
heat  from  one  to  the  other. 

Included  Fragments. — ^Intrusive  rocks  too  frequently 
tear  off  and  carry  along  with  them  fragments  of  the  rocks 
through  which  they  have  forced  their  way ;  such  detached 
portions  vary  in  size  from  mere  stones  up  to  large  masses. 
They  are  usually  baked  and  hardened.  Fig.  42  shows  a  case 
of  this  sort  seen  on  the  castle  rock  at  Ihmbar.  A  mass  of 
Greenstone  (1 )  has  burst  through  Sandstones  and  Shales  (2) ; 
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the  fonner  are  altered  along  the  line  of  junction  into  a  hard 
cryBtalline  Quaitzite  (3),  and  in  the  veiy  middle  of  the  green- 
stone is  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  similar  Quartzite  (4),  evi- 
dently a  large  fragment  of  the  Sandstone,  through  which 
the  intrusiye  rqck  was  ejected,  caught  up  by  the  liquid  lava, 
Haked  by  its  heat,  and  retained  in  its  midst  when  it  cooled. 


Fig.  42. — SscnoN  at  Dunbak  CASTLBf  showing  ax  xkolxjsbd 

MAM  OF  ^TBBED    SaNDBTOXB   IN   GrBBNSTONB. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  subaerial  lava  streams,  too, 
contain  included  blocks.  If  they  flow  over  ground  covered 
with  loose  fragments,  some  of  these  may  be  caught  up  and 
embedded  in  them,  or  blocks  of  rock  may  have  been  thrown 
out  of  a  volcanic  vent,  fallen  on  the  surface  of  a  lava  while 
it  was  yet  soft,  and  sunk  down  into  the  body  of  the  rock. 

Fragmeatal  Interbedded  Socks. — The  fragmental 
products  of  volcanic  action  give  rise  to  rocks  which  are 
necessarily  for  the  most  part  of  an  interbedded  character ; 
deposits,  namely,  of  stones,  cinders,  and  lapilli  shot  into 
water  and  arranged  in  layers  alternating  with  beds  of  purely 
sedimentaiy  origin,  or  to  strata  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
volcanic  ash  and  sediment.  • 

Veoks  of  Agglomerate. — But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  chimney  of  a  volcanic  vent  has  been  filled  in, 
not  with  hardened  lava,  but  with  a  confused  mass  of 
volcanic  ejections,  which  have  fallen  back  into  it  after 
they  were  hurled  into  the  air.  We  thus  get  Necks  of 
Voleanie  AgglomeraUy  where  the  latter  stands  to  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  in  the  same  relation  as  a  plug  of  intrusive 
molten  rock.  Such  masses,  though  they  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  called  intrusive  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  truly  interbedded  deposits 
of  volcanic  ejections. 

Instaaces  of  the  Modes  of  Ociovrrenoe  of  Voloaaic 
Bocks. — We  will  now  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
different  forms  under  which  we  have  seen  that  large  bodies 
of  volcanic  rock  present  themselves.  These  may  be  classified 
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under  the  following  heads:  Uasaes,  Dykea  and  Veins, 
Necks,  and  Bheete. 

MatMt. — One  form  under  which  CrystAlline  locke  occur 
is  that  of  large  mafises,  sometimes  many  square  miles  in 
extent ;  they  are  occasionally  approximat^y  circular  or 
elliptical  in  shape,  but  frequently  their  outline  is  moat 
irtegTilar. 

Fiff.  43,  which  shows  a  ground  plan  of  a  boss  of 
this  Mnd  in  the   north-west   of  IreWd,   and  a  section 


across  it,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  igneous 
masBBfi.  It  is  highly  probable  that  masses  such  aa  we  are 
now  considering  are  in  many  cases  the  hardened  contents  of 
reeervoire  of  lava,  which  existed  originally  deep  down  in 
the  bowels  of  a  volcanic  area,  and  which  have  been  broi^ht 
to  light  by  the  denudation  of  the  rocks  which  covered  them. 
But  very  many  of  the  largest  Crystalline  masses  ma;  be 
pronounced  almost  with  certainty  to  be  the  result  of  the 
alteration  by  heat  and  other  agents  of  rocks  originally 
sedimentary,  because  they  are  found  to  pass  by  insensible 
stope  into  rocks  of  that  olass.  As  one  instance  we  may 
mention  large  maues  of  qoartzose  porphyritic  trap  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Uanberis,  on  the  borders  of  which  such 
a  passage  is  found  to  occur.* 

Dykes  and  Veins, — ^It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
modem  volcanic  cones  are  frequently  torn  across  by  rents 
approximately  Yertical»  which  are  afterwards  filled  in  with 
lava ;  ribs  of  igneous  rock,  exactly  similar  in  character^  are 
constantly  met  with  cutting  across  the  older  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Sometimes  these  can  actually  be  seen  to  be 
ofPshoots  from  a  large  igneous  mass :  this  is  the  case  in 
Pig.  43,  where  many  dykes  are  seen  running  out  from  the 
main  body  of  the  trap  into  the  surroimding  country.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  connection  of  these  older  dykes 
with  the  parent  mass  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  they  have 
been  either  severed  &om  it  by  denudation,  or  they  descend 
deeper  into  the  earth  than  we  can  follow  them  before  they 
reach  it. 

Dykes  are  found  of  all  dimensions,  both  in  length  and 
breadth ;  they  vary  in  thickness  from  less  than  a  foot  up- 
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Fig.  44. — Obxhtbtone  Dtxbs  outtino  thsouou  Sualbs  akd 

LiMBSTONBB,   WB8T  OF  BuNBAB. 

wards ;  and  while  in  some  cases  the  portions  of  them  that 
appear  at  the  surface  do  not  extend  lon^tudinally  for 
more  than  a  few  yards,  in  others  they  can  be  traced  con- 
tinuously for  miles. 

The  section  on  Fig.  43  shows  dykes  with  remarkably  true 
and  even  walls ;  Fig.  44  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  dykes  ( G) 
more  irresular  in  outline,  cutting  through  Shales,  Sand- 
stones, and  impure  Limestones,  and  sending  tongues  out 
into  them. 

Jfeeks. — ^A  good  instance  of  a  plug  of  hardened  lava 
filling  up  an  old  volcanic  vent  has  been  already  given  in 
the  section  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  Fig.  39.  In  this  case  the 
neck  is  still  surrounded  by  part  of  the  cone  which  it 
traversed ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  softer  and  friable 
suiTounding  of  fragmental  matter  has  been  carried  away 
by  denudation,  and  the  central  column  of  hard  lava,  or  the 

*  The  Geology  of  ^orth  Wales,  of  England  and  Wales,  toL  iii. 
Itemoin  of  the  Geological  Stmrey      chap.  20. 
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lower  portion  of  it,  alone  remainfi  to  fix  the  position  of  thd 
orifice.  These  remnants  of  the  plugs  that  once  filled  volcanic 
vents  are  veiy  common  among  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
central  vaUe j  of  Scotland.  Some  good  instances  may  be 
seen  on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  where  isolated  bosses  of 
porphyritic  Felstone  stand  up  in  low  hiUs  above  the  softer 
rocks  of  the  surrounding  country.*  When  these  are 
examined  they  are  found  to  be  rudely  cylindrical  columns 
which  descend  vertically  through  the  surrounding  strata. 
There  are  also  in  the  same  district  lofty  conical-shaped 
hiUs — ^Trapain  Law  and  North  Berwick  Law  for  instance 
—composed  of  a  wniilar  rock.  We  cannot  prove  by  actual 
inspection  in  these  latter  cases  that  the  eminences  are  the 
summits  of  great  cylinders  that  pierce  through  the  beds 
aroimd  them ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  highty  probable ; 
and  we  may  very  fairly  look  upon  these  prominent  peaks  as 
probably  portions  of  the  column  of  lava  that  rose  through  a 
volcanic  orifice,  their  size  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  volcano  was  a  big  one,  and  partly  to  their  having 
formed  a  portion  of  the  column  where  the  orifice  was 
roomy.  These  necks  usually  project  above  the  surrounding 
rocks  for  the  same  reason  that  dykes  stand  up  in  walls, 
because  they  are  the  harder  of  the  two. 

But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  a  volcanic  vent  is 
sometimes  filled  in,  not  with  hardened  lava,  but  with  a 
mass  of  Volcanic  Agglomerate.  A  capital  instance  in 
Ayrshire,  described  by  Professor  A.  Geikie,t  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  45. 

The  section  runs  across  a  basin  consisting  of  the  follow-* 
ing  rocks.  At  the  bottom  are  Shales  and  Sandstones  (a) ; 
upon  these  rest  some  beds  (h)  which  consist  of  irregular 
alternations  of  volcanic  ash  and  brick-red  Sandstone. 
Then  come  sheets  of  lava  (c),  consisting  of  Labradorite  and 
specular  Jion  ore,  with  sometimes  a  Lttle  Augite.  These 
are  covered  by  beds  {d)  similar  in  comjKwition  to  (h). 
Above  all  there  is  a  group  of  brick-red  Sandstone  (e),  con- 
taining in  its  lower  part  occasional  nests  of  volcanic  lapilli 
and  single  stones. 

From  this  section  we  learn  that  the  district  was  free 
from  volcanic  activity  during  the  deposition  of  the  beds  (a). 
The  next  beds  (b)  show  the  commencement  of  eruptions ; 

*  The  Geology  of  East  Lothiaxi  moin  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 

(Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Bar-  Scotland,  Explanation  of  sheet 

vey  of  Scotland),  p.  40.  1 3,  paragraph  6,  and  of  sheet  14| 

t  Geol.   Mag.,  iii.    243 ;    Me-  paragraph  26. 
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they  were  formed  partly  out  ol  eandy  sedi-  I 
ment,  and  partly  by  aliowerB  of  volcanic  dust  ^  ' 
and  lapilli,  Tbich  fell  into  the  water  where 
the  silt  accumulated.  Then  came  the  emiaaion 
of  the  lavas  («).  Theee  present  all  the  peca- 
Uaritiee  whidi  we  have  deacribed  as  character- 
istic of  cont«mporaueoue  flows ;  they  are 
divided  into  beds  with  elaggy  or  dndeij  upper  , 
and  under  surfaces,  and  sometimes  parted  i 
from  one  another  by  layers  of  brick-red  Sand- 
stone. Bunnin^  across  these  lavas  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  stratification  there 
are  what  look  like  veins  of  horizontally  bed- 
ded red  Sandstone,  which  sometimes  radiate 
from  a  centre  forming  star-shaped  figures. 
These  were  doubtless  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  As  the  lava  cooled  cracks 
opened  in  its  surface,  and  sand  was  washed 
into  the  cracks  and  filled  them  up  before  they 
were  covered  by  the  next  flow.  The  absence 
of  lava  sheets  in  the  beds  {d)  shows  that 
volcanic  activity  was  on  the  decrease  during 
their  formation,  and  its  final  cessation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  vol- 
'b  products  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  tt 
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the  upper  part  of  the  group  (e). 

In  uie  country  occupied  by  the  beds  (a) 
there  are  a  number  of  small  rounded  hills 


■  hillocks,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  (J) 
and  (g).     These  consist  of  a  very  coarse  red 
volcanic  Agglomerate,  unstratified  and  tumul- 
tuous in  appearance,  made  up  of  fragments  of   ^ 
lava  similar  to  (e),  of  all  sizes  up  to  masses  a    i 
yard  or  more  in  length,  angular,  subangular,  j* 
and  rounded,  imbedded  in  a  gritty,  felapathic,  t 
ferruginous  paste.     These  hillocks  rise  con- 
spicuously above  the  neighbouring  ground, 
and  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  ue  rem- 
nants of  a  deposit  which  once  extended  over 
the  beds  {a),  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  removed  by  denudation ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.     Though  surrounded  by  the  Shales  ^ 
and  Sandstones,  they  do  not  lie  on  the  latter ;  .^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  descend  vertically  through 
them,  like  so  many  huge  pipes,     in  e^ort  they  are  t 
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volcanic  necks,  each  representing  a  former  focns  of  eruption. 
In  one  case  the  sides  of  a  neck  were  found  coated  with  a 
lining  of  rough  slaggy  lava,  which  had  dung  to  them  during 
the  discharge  of  a  stream  of  molten  matter. 

The  dose  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  section,  and  the  similarity  between  the  blocks 
they  contain  and  the  lavas  («),  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
it  was  from  these  orifices  that  the  volcanic  products  of  the 
adjoining  rocks  were  discharged. 

f'or  omer  instances  of  necks  of  volcanic  Agglomerate  see 
the  Gbology  of  East  Lothian  (Memoirs  of  the  G^logical 
Survey  of  Scotland),  p.  44. 

Sheets. — The  only  remaining  form  under  which  igneous 
rocks  occur,  is  that  of  sheets,  and  these  are,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  of  two  kinds,  intrusive  and  contem- 
poraneous. 

Intrusive  sheets,  like  dvkes,  are  merely  hardened  masses 
of  lava,  which  were  fordbly  injected  in  a  molten  state  into 
rents  traversing  pre-existing  rocks ;  but  while  we  restrict 
the  term  dyke  to  those  cases  where  the  fissure  is  vertical 
or  cuts  across  the  bedding  at  large  angles,  we  use  the  word 
sheet  where  the  cleft  is  inclined  at  small  angles  to  the 
bedding,  or  where  the  actual  space  between  two  beds  has 
furnished  a  channel  for  the  molten  matter.  The  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  two  forms  is  quite  enough  to 
justify  us  in  using  the  two  names ;  and  it  is  besides  desir- 
able to  keep  up  the  distinction,  because,  whereas  no  one 
could  suppose  a  dyke  to  be  anything  but  intrusive,  those 
sheets  which  have  been  thrust  in  along  the  planes  of  bedding 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  contemporaneous  flows. 

A  contemporaneous  sheet  is  formed  by  the  flow  of  a  lava 
stream  over  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water  on  which  sedi- 
mentary deposits  have  previously  been  laid  down,  and  by 
the  subsequent  formation  on  the  top  of  the  stream,  after  it 
has  cooled  and  hardened,  of  other  accumulations  of  sediment. 

Where  an  intrusive  sheet  cuts  across  bedding  planes,  its 
true  character  is  at  once  recog^sed  ;  but  where  a  sheet 
occupies  the  space  between  two  beds,  it  requires  some  care 
to  determine  to  which  dass  it  belongs.  The  tests  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  have  been  some  of  them  already 
mentioned  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Alteration  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  A  contemporaneous 
sheet  can  produce  alteration  only  in  the  heds  helow  it,  because 
those  above  were  not  laid  down  till  after  it  had  cooled.  An 
mtrusive  sheet  can  alter  the  hede  above  ae  well  ae  thoee  helow 
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it.  We  must  reooUect,  however,  in  applying  this  test,  that 
the  absence  of  alteration  proves  nothine,  because  igneous 
rocks  sometimes  produce  no  change  in  the  beds  they  come 
in  contact  with.  If  the  beds  above  as  weU  as  those  below 
an  igneous  sheet  are  altered,  we  are  sure  it  is  intrusive ; 
if  those  below  only  are  affected,  it  yields  a  presumption 
that  it  is  contemporaneous,  but  other  tests  must  be  applied 
l>efore  we  can  be  certain  it  belongs  to  this  class. 

2nd.  Texture.  The  rocks  which  now  overlie  a  contem- 
poraneous sheet  were  not  there  when  it  was  poured  out, 
and  there  was  no  pressure  on  it  from  above  at  the  time  it 
cooled.  Its  upper  surface  will  therefore  be  liable  to  have  a 
ropy  or  scoriaceous  texture,  or  to  be  full  of  bubbles  and 
cavities  produced  by  the  escape  of  the  contained  gasses. 
The  vesicles  are  often  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  flow, 
having  been  dragged  out  by  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Its  base,  too,  like  that  of  a  recent  lava  stream,  will  often 
be  cindery.  It  will  be  only  in  the  centre  that  there  was 
pressure  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  closely  grained  texture. 
But  an  intrusive  sheet  was  weighed  down  from  above 
by  the  overlying  rock  at  the  time  of  its  injection,  and  the 
compression  thus  produced  prevented  any  part  of  it  from 
assuming  a  loose  and  open  texture ;  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  may,  on  account  of  their  more  rapid  cooling,  be 
fine-grained,  while  the  slower  hardening  of  the  interior 
may  have  allowed  of  the  formation  of  more  largely  crystal- 
line products  ;  but  though  for  these  reasons  different  parts 
of  it  may  differ  in  grain,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  dense  and 
compact,  it  will  rarely  show  scoriaceous  portions,  and  if  it 
be  at  all  vesicular,  the  cavities  will  be  neither  numerous 
nor  large. 

3rd.  Relations  to  the  bedding  of  rocks  above  and  below. 
A  contemporaneous  sheet  cfumot  evidently  cut  across  or  eat 
its  way  into  the  beds  above  it,  because  they  were  not  there 
when  it  was  poured  oUt.  It  is  possible  that,  in  its  passage 
over  the  underlying  strata,  it  might  disarrange  and  perhaps 
work  down  into  them,  but  this  could  take  place  only  to  a 
very  small  extent.  We  may  say  of  such  sheets  that  their 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  everytchere  parallel  to  the 
beading  of  the  rocks  above  and  beneath  them.  This 
will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  intrusive  sheets; 
they  have  sometimes  pursued  their  path  with  wonderful 
constancy  along  planes  of  bedding,  so  much  so  that  the 
examination  of  a  limited  exposure  might  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  were  interbedded ;  but  if  followed  out  they  will 
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1st.  The  Volcanic  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  anhydrous,  or 
free  from  water,  and  have  the  cellular,  scoriaceous,  slaggj, 
or  ropy  texture,  which  is  exhibited  by  lava  streams  that 
have  cooled  and  hardened  in  the  open  air ;  the  Trappean 
rocks  are  usually  hydrated,  and  compact  in  texture. 

This  distinction  is  a  yaJid  one,  and  its  meaning  is  evident 
enough.  The  rocks  of  the  first  class  are  subaerial,  and  the 
absence  of  pressure  allowed  of  the  escape  of  the  steam, 
which  all  lavas  contain  at  the  time  of  the  ejection,  and  of 
the  formation  of  those  structures  which  melted  matter  is 

9  apt  to  assume  when  it  cools  imder  an  absence  of  restraint. 

.  The  rocks  of  the  second  dass  were  consolidated  under  pres- 

sure, beneath  either  a  mass  of  overlying  measures  or  the 
water  of  the  sea ;  and  thus  their  water  was  prevented  from 
escaping,  and  they  were  not  free  to  boil  up  or  drag  them- 
selves out  into  spongy  or  slaggy  shapes.  That  Qie  two 
kinds  of  rocks  had  a  common  origin,  and  differ  only  because 
they  were  formed  under  different  circumstances,  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  intermediate  forms,  which 
show  a  passage  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the 
extreme  of  one  dass  to  the  extreme  of  the  other. 

2nd.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  certain  mineralo- 
gical  distinctions  between  the  two  classes.  The  minerals 
of  the  Volcanic  group  are  usually  glassy,  those  of  the 
Trappean  duU  and  opaque.  Thus  among  Acidic  Crystalline 
rocks,  Sanidine  or  glassy  Orthodase  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Volcanic,  common  Orthodase  to  the  Trappean 
dass.  In  the  Basic  dass,  both  Hornblende  and  Augite, 
but  prindpally  the  former,  occur  in  Trappean  rocks,  but 
only  the  latter  in  Volcanic  rocks.  Also  Trappean  rocks  are 
said  to  be  richer  in  Silica  than  Volcanic. 

There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  these  g^eralizations  ;* 
but,  allowing  them  to  be  true  in  a  general  way,  it  seems 
difficult  to  attach  much  value  to  them.  From  a  merely 
mineralogical  point  of  view  they  mav  have  some  interest ; 

I  but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  very  mmute  character  of  the 

distinctions,  and  further  consider  that  the  one  dass  of  rocks 
are,  as  we  shall  immediately  mention,  in  many  cases  older 
thaii  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  STispidon  that  such 
differences  may  be  no  more  than  the  result  of  time.    The 

^  For  instance,  the  Trachytes  chap,  xiv.) ;    a  veiy  ancient  lava 

of  Sardinia  of  post-Eocene  age,  on  Gader  Idris,  with  crystals  of 

which  contain  Hornblende  (Ge-  glassy    Felspar    (Bamsay,  Geo- 

neral    de  la    Marmora,  Voyage  logy  of  North  Wales,  p.  28). 
en  Sardaigne,  3me.  pt.  tome  i. 
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supposed  greater  ricliness  in  Silica  of  Trappean  rocks  may, 
for  instance,  be  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  sub- 
stance to  have  been  deposited  by  water  percolating  through 
them  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  has  passed  since 
their  formation ;  or  by  the  removal,  by  percolating  water, 
of  their  more  soluble  constituents,  and  the  retention  of  the 
less  readily  dissolved  Silica.*  « 

3rd.  We  come  to  a  far  more  important  generalization, 
which  some  geologists  attempt  to  maintain  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  older  igneous  rocks  are  Trappean 
in  character,  while  those  belonging  to  the  more  recent  geo- 
logical periods  and  those  of  modem  date  are  Volcanic ;  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  down  rules,  based  on  this 
statement,  by  which  the  age  of  an  igneous  rock  may  be 
determined  by  its  mineral  character  alone. 

The  above  assertion  is  correct  in  many  cases — in  so  many, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  assumed  to  be 
universally  true ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  exceptions 
enough  to  it  completely  to  upset  the  generalization  attempted 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  Trappean  or 
deep-seated  rocks  should  be  more  nimierous  among  the 
older  deposits,  and  that  Volcanic  or  subaerial  rocks  should 
prevail  among  those  of  younger  date,  is  only  what  is  to  be 
expected;  for  subaerial  products  of  any  antiquity  could 
only  by  a  lucky  chance  escape  the  destructive  action  of 
denudation,  and  must  therefore  be  rarer  than  those  deep- 
seated  products  which  have  been  better  protected  from  its 
action ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  newer  formations  denuda- 
tion has  not  yet  had  time  to  carry  away  the  lavas,  ashes, 
cones,  and  other  external  products  of  volcanic  action,  and, 
by  the  removal  of  these  and  the  masses  of  rock  underl^dng 
them,  to  lay  bare  the  formations  that  have  hardened  far 
down  in  the  bowels  of  a  volcanic  area.  In  short,  the 
generalization  amounts  to  no  more  than  this:  the  older 
Igneous  rocks  are  mainly  deep-seated,  because  denudation 
has  largely  carried  away  the  subaerial  igneous  formations 
of  distant  epochs;  newer  igneous  rocks  are  mainly  sub- 
aerial, because  denudation  has  not  yet  worked  its  way 
down  to  the  deep-seated  formations  of  recent  periods. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  changes  which  time 
is  always  producing  must  necessarily  cause  a  difference 
between  a  rock  of  comparatively  recent  and  one  of  very 

t  Sterry  Hnnt^Qaart.  Jouni.  GeoL  Soa  of  London,  xv.  493. 
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remote  date;  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
mineralogical  differences  between  Volcanic  and  Trappean 
rocks  mentioned  under  the  second  head. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  only  one  or  two  of  the 
niimerous  exceptions  to  this  third  generalization.  In  the 
Lake  country  of  England  there  is  a  group  of  rocks  known 
as  the  "  Green -Slates  and  Porphyries,"  which  were  pro- 
bably in  part  of  subaerial  volcanic  agency.  Many  of  these 
— allowing  maybe  for  a  little,  but  a  veiy  little,  degree  of 
hardening-— cannot  be  distinguished  from  modem  cellular 
lavas,  and,  tried  by  the  tests  mentioned  above,  would  cer- 
tainly be  placed  in  the  Volcanic  dass,  but  they  date  far 
back  in  the  geolosical  record.  Again,  among  the  sheets 
of  igneous  rock  which  occur  in  the  Scotdi  Carboniferous 
beds,  a  formation  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  to  find  some  with  a  cindery  base  and  slaggy  top, 
exaduy  such  as  characterize  modem  lava  streams.  Such 
instances  might  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  necessary,  without 
limit.  The  reason  why  subaerial  rocks,  in  cases  like  these, 
have  survived  through  such  long  periods  is,  that  shortly 
after  their  emission  Qiey  were  covered  up  by  sedimentaiy 
beds,  and  so  preserved  from  the  destnictive  effects  of 
denudation. 

The  distinctions,  then,  between  the  two  classes,  as  far 
as  they  are  well  founded  and  of  any  real  value,  are  due 
mainly  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  rocks 
belonging  to  each  were  formed,  partly,  perhaps,  to  changes 
they  have  undergone  since  the  date  of  their  formation. 
They  are,  therefore,  accidental  and  of  comparatively  little 
moment;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  grounds  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  classes,  these  are  seen  to  be  far  more 
numerous  and  important,  and  to  point  forcibly  to  a  common 
origin  for  the  rocks  of  both. 

The  term  Plutonic*  is  used  by  many  authors  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  here  assigned  to  Trappean;  others  are 
inclined  to  group  together  Granite  and  its  allies  in  a  dass 
by  themselves,  to  which  they  give  the  name  Plutonic.  We 
shall  see,  however,  by-and-by  that  there  is  no  hard  line 
between  Granitic  rocks  and  those  usually  designated  as 
Trappean,  any  more  than  between  the  latter  and  volcanic 
products. 

All  three  temos  may  be  TisefuUy  employed,  if  we  only 
bear  in  mind  the  only  sense  in  which  they  can  properly  be 

*  From  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  rocks  have  solidified  deep  down 
uadergrottnd  reahn,  beoanse  these      beneath  tbe  snr&oe. 
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used.  Thej  denote  simplj  the  conditions  under  whicli  an 
igneous  rock  has  been  fonned.  If  we  could  follow  a  sheet 
of  such  rock  continuously  from  the  external  lava  flow 
through  the  volcano  down  into  the  reservoir  from  whence 
it  issued,  we  should  doubtless  And  at  different  points 
instances  of  the  three  types  passing  gradually  into  one 
another.  The  subaerial  discharc^  with  all  its  character- 
istic accompaniments,  would  gradually  lose  these  and  put 
on  a  Trappean  form  as  we  penetrated  into  the  bowels  of 
the  volcano;  and  still  deeper  down  the  Trappean  type 
might  become  so  much  more  markedly  pronounced,  that 
the  rock  might  deserve  to  be  disting^uished  as  Plutonic. 
But  there  would  be  no  hard  lines  between  the  three  sub- 
divisions, and  hence  in  nature  we  often  meet  with  rocks 
that  puzzle  us  to  say  to  which  we  ought  to  re^er  them. 
This  subject  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  Chapter  VIU. 

A  speculation  has  also  been  put  forth  that  the  older 
igneous  rocks  are  mainly  Acidic  and  the  newer  mainly 
Basic  in  composition.*  There  is  much  to  be  said  from 
a  broad  point  of  view  in  favour  of  this  idea,  but  at 
the  saine  time  there  are  many  facts  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
it.t  It  is  mentioned  here  mainly  because  geologists  of 
high  repute  have  been  found  to  countenance  it. 

Some  authors  hold  a  similar  opinion,  but  imder  a 
modified  form.  Thus  Cotta  says,  ''  We  are  almost  justified 
in  holding  it  for  a  universal  law  that  whenever  igneous 
rocks  rich  in  Silica  occur  together  with  Basic  igneous  rocks 
of  the  scune  period  of  eruption,  the  latter  are  of  somewhat 
later  origin  than  the  former. "J  This  notion  has  an  d 
priori  probability  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  likely  that  the 
lighter  Acidic  products  woidd  be  dispharg^  before  the 
heavier  Basic,  and  cases  may  doubtless  be  found  where  the 
rule  is  true ;  but  there  are  also  exceptions  enough  to  it  to 
prevent  our  accepting  it  as  a  universal  law.  (See  Scrope's 
'*  Volcanoes,"  pp.  125  and  347.) 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemists  and  petro- 
graphers  to  discover  a  connection  between  the  mineral 
character  of  an  igneous  rook  and  the  date  of  its  formation, 
but  they  have  all  broken  down  when  subjected  to  the  test 
of  geological  examination  in  the  field. 

*  Dnrocber*s  Essay  on  Com-  128 ;  Allport  in  Geologieal  Maga- 
parative  Petrology.    There  is  a  zine,  vol.  z.  p.  196. 
translation  in  Prof.  Haughton's  t  Rocks    dassifled    and    de- 
Manual  of  Geology,  scribed  (English  translation),  |k 

t  See  Scrope*s  Volcanoes,  p.  187. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

METAMOEFHIC  ROCKS. 

**  Was  the  world  not  made  at  once  then  P  '*  said  Felix. 
"  Hardly,"  answered  Jamo;  ^  good  bread  needs  baking/' 

WZLHBIJC  MsiSn&'S  TlUkTELS. 

SECTION  L— GENERAL  VIEW  AND  INSTANCES  OP 

METAMORPHISM. 

Oeneral  Desoription. — ^The  rocks  we  have  hitherto 
oonsidered,  both  of  the  igneous  and  derivative  class,  have 
come  down  to  us  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  originally  formed.  Time  indeed  has  not  passed  over 
their  heads  without  leaving  its  mark  upon  them  in  various 
ways ;  they  have  been  hardened,  new  minerals  have  been 
introduced  into  them,  and  thej  have  undergone  other 
changes  of  a  similar  nature.  But  in  all  the  cases  that  have 
so  far  come  under  our  notice  the  utmost  amount  of  altera- 
tion that  has  been  effected  does  not  amount  to  much ;  the 
characters  we  rely  upon  as  indications  of  origin  may  have 
been  disguised  to  a  small  extent,  but  no  rock  we  have  yet 
met  with  has  been  so  thoroughly  transformed  that  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  say  without  hesitation  how  it  was  produced 
and  what  was  its  original  nature. 

The  minor  modifications,  however,  we  have  already 
become  acquainted  with,  wUl  suggest  to  us  the  possibility 
of  there  being  rocks  which  have  been  altered  to  a  much 
greater  degree ;  and  observation  shows  us  many  rocks 
whose  peciuiar  character  can  be  explained  only  on  such  a 
supposition.    To  these  we  shall  devote  the  present  chapter. 

The  process  by  which  changes  are  wrought  in  a  rock  after 
its  foimation  is  called  Meiamorphism,  and  rocks  altered  by 
its  action  are  distinguished  as  Metamorphic  .Rooks.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  a  rock  whidL 
is  not  metamorphic  to  some  degree,  but  the  term  is  usually 
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restaicted  to  those  rocks  which  have  sufPered  transformations 
of  so  radical  a  nature,  that  it  is  onlj  by  long  and  attentive 
study  that  we  become  convinced  they  are  merely  the  altered 
forms  of  some  of  those  rocks  we  have  become  already 
acquainted  with,  and  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
chemist  and  mineralogist  that  we  can  form  any  reasonable 
conjectures  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  alteration  has 
been  effected. 

It  will  be  as  weU,  before  we  come  to  a  formal  description 
of  the  rocks  usually  classed  as  metamorphic,  or  indulge  in 
any  speculation  as  to  the  causes  to  which  metamorphism  is 
due,  to  lay  before  the  student  a  description  of  one  or  two 
districts  in  which  rocks  of  this  class  occur.  In  this  way  he 
wOl  at  the  outset  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  geologists  base  their  belief  in  the 
metamorphic  character  of  the  rocks  in  question,  and  will 
see  that  it  is  on  broad  geological  groimds  that  they  are  led 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion.  It  will  appear  that,  when 
rocks  of  this  dass  are  studied  in  a  large  way  in  the  field, 
they  are  found  to  possess  on  a  great  scale  many  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  derivative  deposits.  They 
consist  of  alternations  of  rocks  of  diif erent  character  and 
composition,  just  as  in  sedimentary  beds  we  meet  with 
alternations  of  Shale,  Sandstone,  and  Limestone.  The 
several  members  are  laid  in  regularly  bedded  order  one 
upon  another,  and  range  over  the  countiy  according  to  the 
direction  and  amount  of  their  dip.  Among  them  we 
occasionally  find  beds  still  retaining  their  fossils,  conform- 
ably placed  with  regard  to  the  strata  above  and  below 
them,  and  evidently  forming  part  of  the  same  series.* 
Some  of  the  minor  peculiarities  of  derivative  deposits  are, 
moreover,  still  to  be  detected  in  rocks  of  this  class.  Thus 
Mr.  Sorby  has  recognised  in  Mica-schist  exactly  the  same 
ripple-drlft  structure  which  we  have  already  seen  is  so 
common  in  Sandstone.f  Lastly,  we  oocasionaJly  meet  with 
transitions  of  the  most  ^^radual  character  between  these 
rocks  and  stratified  fossihferous  deposits,  the  two  melting 
imperceptibly  into  one  another.  IVom  extensive  observa- 
tions of  this  nature,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
rocks  now  under  consideration  were  originally  sedimentaiy 
deposits,  and  that  they  have  been  subsequently  altered  so 

*  Murchison,  Siluria,  pp.  163 —  vol.  iv. ;   Leonhard'a  Jahrbuch, 

169 ;  Ruaaia  and  the  Oaral  Moan-  1840,  p.  362. 

tains,  402,  438,  466 ;   Brochant,  t  Quart  Jonm.  G^l.  Soc.  of 

Annalee'  doB  MineSy  iBt  seriet,  London,  voL  six.  p.  401. 
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88  to  acquire  a  dyBtallme  texture  and  certam  structurBl 
peculiarities. 

When  we  Lave  thus  seized  on  a  dear  view  of  the  general 
nature  and  probable  origin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  we 
shall  have  to  notice  sundry  laboratory  experiments  which 
point  to  the  same  result  as  our  field  observations,  and  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  transformation  has 
been  brought  about. 

Metamorphie  Bodka  of  Carrara.^ — ^The  first  case  that 
I  shall  bring  forward  has  been  already  employed  by  Sir 
Charles  LyeU,  but  it  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  reproduce  it  here.* 

On  the  borders  of  the  Oulf  of  Spezzia,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Ghilf  of  Gtenoa,  there  occurs  a  well-marked  threefold 
group  of  rocks.  The  uppermost  member  is  a  fossilif erous 
Limestone  with  nodules  of  Flint ;  below  this  are  Shales ;  and 
at  the  base  argillaceous  and  siliceous  Sandstones.  These 
beds  are  intruded  on  at  various  points  by  eruptive  Oiystalline 
rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  become  altered 
and  the  limestone  converted  into  white  MarUe.  But  besides 
these  local  modifications,  they  are  found,  when  they  are 
followed  inland  to  the  heights  of  the  Apennines,  to  have 
undergone  a  more  wide-spread  metamorphism,  and  to  be 
at  last  replaced  by  a  group  in  which  a  threefold  sub- 
division can  still  be  traced,  but  the  members  of  which  are 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  the  rocks  of  the  coast 
section.  At  the  top  is  the  statuary  Marble  of  Carrara; 
beneath  this  are  rocks  known  as  Talc-schist,  Mica-schist 
with  Garnets,  and  Jaspeiy  Porcellanite ;  and  the  lowest 
member  consists  of  Quartzite  and  Gneiss,  into  which  an 
underlying  mass  of  Granite  sends  veins.  The  Carrara 
Marble  is  a  rock  of  a  finely  crystalline  texture  like  that  of 
loaf  sugar,  with  little  or  no  trace  of  beddins*,  and  without 
fossils,  and  contains  prisms  of  crystallised  Quartz;  the 
Schists  and  Gneiss  are  highly  crystalline,  and  possess  the 
structure  known  as  foliation,  that  is,  their  crystals  are  not 
jumbled  together  without  order,  but  are  arrange  more  or 
less  in  layers,  each  consisting  in  large  measxure  of  only  a 
single  mineral,  or  they  are  spHt  up  into  thin  plates,  the 
iaces  of  which  are  coated  by  one  of  their  constituents,  such 
as  Talc  or  Mica.    The  Quartzite  and  Porcellanite  are  rocks 

*  See   Bone,   Bnlletin   de  la  hard*8   Jabrbueh,   1883,  p.  102, 

Soci^t^  G^logiqne  de  Franoe,  iii.  1884,    p.    563;    and    Kanten*t 

p.  52,  for  a  Bummary  of  obserra-  Archiv.,  toI.  vi.  p.  229. 
tion  on  this  distriot;  alao  Leon* 
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Buch  as  we  have  already  Been 
are  produced  b;  the  baking; 
of  Sandetones  and  Shales 
along  the  marsjin  of  igneous 
djkee.  Now,differingwideIj 
aa  the  two  ends  of  tlie  sec-  ^ 
tion  do,  they  yet  both  agree  J , 
in  haTiDfi;  a  c^careous  meia-  | ' 
ber  at  the  top,  an  argilla-  ^ 
ceous  member  in  the  middle, 
and  a  siliceous  member  at 
the  base ;  and  further,  when 
the  intervening  counti;  is 
examined,  it  ia  found  that  a 
passage  may  be  traced  by 
almost  insensible  gradations 
from  each  of  the  derivative 
members  atone  end  into  the 
highly  cijstelline  oorres- 
pondu^member  at  the  other 
end.  The  Limestone  passes 
ste|)  by  step  into  Marble, 
losing  in  the  change  its 
fossiu  and  its  bedding,  and 
having  its  siliceous  nodules 
converted  into  ci^stallised 
Quartz  ;  the  Shales  graduate 
into  Schists  and  Porcellanite ; 
the  Sandstones  slowly  put  on 
the  forms  of  Quartzite  and 
Qneiss. 

Here,  then,  is  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  the  gradual 
passage  of  rocks  of  a  deriva- 
tive tvpe  into  beds  possess- 
ing the  most  intensely  crys- 
talline structure.  If  we  were 
suddenly  transported  from 
the  coast  to  the  mountain 
sides,  we  should  never  sus- 
pect any  connection  between 
the  rocks  of  the  one  and 
those  of  the  other,  so  totally 
different  are  the  two  from 
one  another ;  but,  by  going  % 
over  the  ground  between,  we  5 
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are  enabled  to  detect  bo  gradual  a  blending  of  the  members 
of  one  group  into  corresponding  members  in  the  other,  that 
we  become  convinced  that  the  beds  at  one  end  of  the  sec- 
tion can  be  nothing  else  but  the  transformed  equivalents  of 
those  at  the  other  end. 

The  main  facts  just  described  have  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  diagram  in  Fig.  47.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  intended  for  a  geolofi;ical  section  of  the  coimtrj ; 
it  is  only  an  attempt  to  bring  before  the  eje  in  a  pictorud 
form  what  has  just  been  described  in  words. 

Ketamorphio  Bocks  of  Coimty  Donegal. — The  next 
instance  that  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  is  taken  from  a 
part  of  the  large  tract  of  Metamorphic  rocks  in  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  section  in  Fig.  48.* 

On  the  left  we  have  sandy  Limestones  (1),  and  white 
Sandstones  (2),  with  intrusive  masses  of  Diorite  (G).  These 
beds  appear  to  have  undergone  some,  but  not  a  very  large, 
degree  of  metamorphism.  Some  of  the  Limestones  are 
closely  grained  and  semi-crystalline,  and  among  the  Sand- 
stones we  meet  with  beds  of  Quartzite  here  and  there,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  rock  shows  feeble  signs  of  alteration. 
Next  comes  a  thick  mass  of  Quartzite  (3),  forming  the  noble 
hiU  known  as  Errigal  Mountain;  this  is  an  intensely  hard, 
very  closely  grained  rock,  crystalline  in  parts,  well  jointed, 
and  splinteiy,  very  regxdarly  and  unmistakeably  bedded. 
That  it  is  a  sedimentaiy  Sandstone  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
the  amount  of  alteration  necessaiy  to  turn  any  Sandstone 
into  a  Quartzite  of  this  nature  must  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  the  underlying  beds  (1)  and  (2) 
have  suffered.  Upon  the  Quartzite  there  lies  a  group  of 
beds  (4)  consisting  mainly  of  Mica-schist,  with  interbedded 
layers  of  Limestone,  Gneiss,  and  a  rock  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  Granite.  The  progressive  increase  of 
alteration,  which  occurs  in  passing  from  (1)  and  (2)  to  (3), 
becomes  still  more  strongly  marked  here ;  the  Mica-schist 
and  Gneiss  are  foliated,  the  Limestones  are  all  highly 
crystalline,  in  some  cases  converted  into  statucuy  Marble, 
and  some  of  them  contain  plates  of  Mica,  and  some  of 
the  Granitic  beds  are  coarsely  grained  crystalline  aggre- 
gates. But  in  spite  of  the  advanced  stage  of  metamorpnism 
through  which  they  have  passed,  these  rocks  still  retain  a 
most  characteristic  and  strongly  marked  bedding.    In  this 

^  On  the  GraniteB  of  Donegal,  H.  Soott ;  Journal  Boyal  Geol. 
&c.,  British  Aseoc.  Q863);  On  6oc.  of  Ireland,  i.  144;  GeoL 
the  Granite  Rocks  of  Donegal,  R.      Mag.,  ii  216,  viL  66^» 
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reroect  thej  oaimot  be  dUtm- 
guished  from  a  gi^up  of  inter' 
bedded  Shales,  Sandetuuee,  and 
Limefitones ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  break  into  them,  and  become 
aware  of  their  intensely  ciystalUue 
texture,  that  we  realise  the  amount 
of  alteration  they  must  have  gone 
thiough  to  reduce  them  from  the 
condition  of  ordinary  denvatiTe 
sediment  to  their  present  state.  As 
we  go  towards  the  right  acrosB  the 
group  last  mentioned,  a  graiiual 
change  becomes  apparent ;  tae  beds 
of  granitic  Gneiss  and  Granite  be- 
come thicker  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  intervening  bands  of  Mica- 
schist  tliiiiner  and  fewer,  till  we  at 
last  reach  ground  where  the  latter 
can  no  longer  be  detected  and 
which  is  wholly  occupied  by  Gra- 
nite. "Wo  can  here  be  no  longer 
certain  of  the  existence  of  bedding, 
but  the  rock  is  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  divisional  planes  ranging 
parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
undoubtedly  bedded  rocks  on  the 
left,  and  the  layers,  into  which  the 
rock  is  divided  by  these  planes, 
differ  from  one  another  in  grain, 
mineral  composition,  and  other  pe- 
culiarities, just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  successive  beds  of  an  ordinary 
stratified  derivative  deposit  are  ob- 
served to  do.  Very  pave  suspi- 
cions, therefore,  arise  m  our  mind 
that  this  apparently  amorphous 
crystalline  mass  was  once  a  bedded 
rock,  and  that  the  siens  of  stratifi- 
cation have  been  all  out  effaced  by 
the  intense  degree  of  metamor- 
phism  which  it  has  been  subjected 
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The  section  just  described  offers 
to  our  notice  a  group  of   rocks 
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vhich,  in  bedding  and  other  charact^nBlics.  preBentB  tike 
ttrongest  aiudogj  to  deriialire  deposits.  vliAe  it  diffen 
from  these  latter  in  poasesang'  a  more  or  lees  prunouneed 
cfTstalline  texture.  On  the  first  groimd  ve  aie  led  to  think 
that  the  rocks  muft  hare  been  on^rinallT  denratrre,  whila 
the  impoasibilitT  of  rocks  as  CTTscallme  aa  these  are  haring 
been  f onned  by  denratiTe  methods  alone,  oonrinces  ns  that 
the  cxystalHsation  must  hare  snperrened  after  their  deposi- 
tion. And  it  is  in  favour  of  this  xiev  that,  in  propuHiat 
as  the  ciyEtalline  texture  becomes  more  and  more  muksd, 
the  traces  of  bedding  become  lesF  and  less  distinct. 

It  is  bj  a  consideration  of  a  large  mass  of  erideBee, 
giTtiilay  to  that  fnmi^ed  br  the  two  cases  jnst  giren,  that 
geologists  are  led  to  a  conriction  of  the  metamcnphie  odgin 
of  the  rocks  now  under  consideration.  Let  ns  snmmarias 
the  facts  just  brought  before  ns  and  the  reasoning  that 

flows  ilOtD.  ihfim 

In  the  examjde  of  Massa  Oamra  we  start  on  beds  of 
the  ordinary  demratiTe  type,  and  find  them,  aa  we  foDow 
them  across  the  country,  changing  by  degrees  and  gradnallj 
putting  on  new  forms,  tlQ  at  last  they  pass  into  rocks  so 
totally  different  tram  those  we  began  with  in  external  kx^ 
mineral  character,  and  ereiything  except  ultimate  diemical 
oomposition,  that,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  trace  them 
continuously  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  note  all 
the  intermediate  links,  we  should  nerer  have  suspected 
that  the  rocks  at  one  end  of  Hie  section  were  nothing  more 
than  the  altered  equiralents  of  thoee  at  the  other  end; 
but  so  insensible  is  the  transition,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

In  the  Irish  instance  our  reascming  takes  a  differoit  line: 
there  is  not  the  same  gradual  passage  of  the  same  rock  from 
its  unaltered  to  its  altered  state ;  the  beds  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  of  the  same  ^rpe  as  those  at  the  Apennine 
end  of  the  Carrara  section.  Now,  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  are  altered  derivatiTe  rocks,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  exact  resemblance  between  the  two, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  same  of  the  Irish  beds, 
eren  though  we  can  nowhere  follow  them  passing  into  an 
unaltered  state;  and  this  conclusion  is  further  supported  by 
our  finding  in  the  greater  part  of  them  bedded  structure 
still  remaining. 

One  more  fact  caUs  for  special  notice.  In  both  eases  the 
intensity  of  the  metamorphism  keeps  increasing,  as  we  go 
in  a  certain  directimi,  till  the  series  ends  in  (Izanite.    It 
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may  be  that  the  Granite  has  been  intraded  in  a  fused  state, 
and  that  heat  spreading  from  it  has  brought  about,  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  discussed  shortly,  the  metamorphism 
of  the  surrounding  rocks.  But  it  is  equally  likely,  in  many 
cases  far  more  probable,  that  the  Qranite  itself  is  only  the 
result  of  the  extreme  stage  of  metamorphism ;  that  the 
process,  which  at  certain  stages  only  gave  rise  to  Ghieiss, 
when  carried  a  step  further  went  to  the  length  of  actually 
fusing  the  rocks  it  affected,  and  that  the  molten  mass, 
cooling  under  pressure,  hardened  into  Qranite.  But  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  in  the  next  chapter. 

Effects  of  Ketamorphuim. — The  most  obvious  result 
of  metamorphism  has  been  to  superinduce  a  crystalline 
structure  in  rocks  originally  derivative.  Its  effects  upon 
the  beddinfi^  vary  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  the  stratifi- 
cation can  be  still  distinctly  traced,  sometimes  it  has  been 
obscured  or  replaced  by  the  structure  already  alluded  to 
as  foliation,  sometimes  neither  the  original  bedding  noi 
foliation  are  present ;  if  a  rock  originally  contained  fossils, 
these  are  usually  obscured,  and  frequently  altogether 
effaced,  by  metamorphism. 

Bubdivisions  of  Ketamorphio  Bocks. — ^We  may 
conveniently  divide  the  Metamorphic  rocks  into  three 
classes : — 

1st.  Those  which  still  retain  their  bedding. 

2nd.  Foliated  or  Schistose  rocks. 

3rd.  Certain  Crystalline  rocks  of  the  Trappean  and  Flu- 
tonic  groups,  whidi  are  believed  by  many  geologists  to  be 
excessively  metamorphosed  rooks. 

About  ike  origin  of  the  first  there  ccm  be  no  doubt ;  their 
bedded  structure,  the  occasional  presence  in  them  of  fossils, 
and  the  passage  that  can  often  be  traced  from  them  into 
the  unaltered  rock  by  whose  metamorphism  they  were  pro- 
duced, puts  this  beyond  question.  We  g^t  an  inkling  as 
to  the  way  they  were  produced  by  observing  that  ihey 
closely  resemble  the  bands  of  baked  and  altered  rock, 
Vhich  have  been  already  noticed  as  frequently  surround- 
ing intrusive  igneous  masses,  and  by  sundry  laboratory 
experiments  by  which  some  of  them  have  been  produced 
artificially. 

The  origin  of  the  Schistose  rocks  is  not  quite  so  evident 
at  first  sight.  Considered  by  themselves  and  judged  only 
by  isolated  hand  specimens,  there  is  little  about  them  to 
suggest  a  relationship  to  the  rocks  of  the  first  class  ;  but  a 
Btudy  of  them  in  the  field  does  oocasionally  show  a  passage 
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from  them  through  the  latter  to  unaltered  derivatiye  rocks, 
and  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  represent  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  metamorphism,  in  which  the  rock,  without  being 
actually  fused,  was  so  far  softened  and  its  coherence 
weakened,  that  its  constituent  minerals  were  free  to  move 
among  one  another  and  group  themselves  in  separate 
layers,  and,  maybe,  to  become  decomposed  into  their 
chemical  elements,  so  that  the  latter  were  able  to  enter  into 
new  combinations. 

There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  two  classes 
just  described ;  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  altered 
derivative  deposits.  But  oy  no  means  the  same  unanimity 
prevails  with  respect  to  many  of  the  rocks  which  we  pro- 
pose to  place  in  the  third  dass.  We  shall  follow  those 
authors  who  class  as  metamorphic  certain  members  of  the 
Trappean  and  Plutonic  groups,  such  as  many  Diorites, 
Compact  Felstones,  Granites,  and  Syenites,  under  the  be- 
lief mat  the  partial  fusion  which  these  rocks  have  probably 
undergone  has  been  brought  about  by  the  same  causes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks  of  the  first 
two  classes,  only  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  action 
was  more  vigorous  and  was  carried  further  than  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  In  a  word,  we  shaU  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  rocks  in  question  are  only  intensely  metamor- 
phosed products. 

But  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  there  are  other  geolo- 
gists who  wUl  not  admit  the  possibility  of  these  rocks 
having  had  a  metamorphic  origin. 

That  Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks  have  been  once  in  a 
state  of  paiiaal  fusion  is  allowed  by  both  sides ;  the  two 
schools  differ  in  their  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
molten  condition  was  brought  about. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  dear,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  summaiy  of  the  opposite  opinions  held  on  this 
subject. 

lliere  is  g^od  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  earth  was 
once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and,  according  to  one  school,  it 
consists  now  of  an  external  solid  crust,  within  which  a 
mass  or  detached  masses  of  the  original  fltiid  material 
still  remain  in  a  molten  condition.  Taking  this  view  of 
the  constitution  of  our  planet,  some  geologists  will  have  it 
that  all  lavas  are  portions  of  this  molten  interior  mass, 
which  have  been  forced  up  to  the  surface,  and  that  those 
rocks  known  as  Trappean  or  Plutonic,  which  differ  from 
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subaerial  lavas  in  being  more  compact  and  crystalline,  are 
portions  of  the  same  molten  interior  mass  which  have 
cooled  and  hardened  under  pressure.  This  school,  then, 
draws  all  igneous  products  from  an  internal  permanently 
molten  reservoir. 

But  of  late  years  a  more  careful  examination  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  field  of  the  rocks  hitherto  classed  as  Trappean 
and  Plutonic  has  shown  that  they  can  be  occasionally 
traced  passing  insensibly  into  foliated,  or  less  highly 
metamorphosed,  or  even  unaltered  derivative  rocks ;  and 
also  that  they  occur  now  and  then  in  masses  of  a  bedded 
aspect  among  imdoubtedly  stratified  deposits. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  belief  that  such  rocks  have 
not  been  derived  from  a  molten  interior  mass,  but  that  they 
are  only  intensely  altered  portions  of  the  solid  crust ;  and 
when  we  can  trace  an  ordinary  derivative  rock  becoming 
gradually  crystalline,  then  putting  on  foliation  but  still 
retaining  traces  of  its  bedding  and  original  character,  and 
lastly  gradually  losing  step  by  step  everj-  peculiarity  which 
originally  distinguished  it  and  passing  into  an  amor|)hous 
crystalline  mass,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a 
chain  of  results  so  closely  connected  with  one  another  are 
only  successive  steps  of  the  same  process,  and  that  the  only 
difi'erence  between  the  last  and  the  earlier  stages  is  that 
in  the  former  the  process  of  alteration  has  been  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  than  in  the  latter.  According  to 
tliis  view,  then,  Plutonic  and  Trappean  rocks  have  been 
produced  by  the  melting  down  of  portions  of  the  solid 
crust,  and  fusion  was  produced  by  a  more  energetic  action 
of  the  same  causes  which  gave  rise  to  foliation  and  other 
metamorphic  changes.  And  since  lavas  are  only  the  sub- 
aerial  forms  of  Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks,  they  also 
are  believed  to  have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  and  from 
the  same  cause.  By  those  who  take  this  view  rooks,  which 
we  would  place  in  a  third  metamorphic  class,  are  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  a  stage  of  alteration  still  more 
advanced  than  that  which  gave  rise  to  foliation ;  they  have 
been  more  than  softened  and  rearranged — ^they  have  been 
actually  reduced  in  some  cases  to  a  state  of  partial  fusion. 

Adopting  this  view  of  the  origin  of  Trappean  and 
Plutomc  masses,  we  can  distinguish  two  forms  xmder 
which  they  occur.  They  sometimes  seem  merely  to  take 
the  place  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  beds  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  breaking  forcibly  through  them ;  in  other 
cuiies  they  behave  intrusively,  and  send  out  tongues  or 
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dykes  into  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  the  first  case  a 
body  of  the  original  rock  seems  to  have  been  quietly  melted 
down  or  otherwise  transformed  into  a  crystalline  mass ;  in 
the  second  the  action  was  more  energetic — ^the  rock  was  not 
merely  fused,  but  expanded  during  me  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  was  by  this  means  forcibly  injected  into  fissures 
and  rents  in  the  suiroimding  strata.* 

The  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  molten  igneous  pro- 
ducts  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.  They  may  be  both 
true.  Some  lavas  and  traps  may  have  come  from  an 
interior  permanently  fluid  reservoir,  and  some  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  melting  down  of  portions  of  the 
solid  crust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  any 
permanently  molten  masses  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
allow  of  their  contents  being  forced  out  into  the  air,  seems 
on  many  grounds  extremely  improbable. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  words  **  melted,"  "  fused," 
''molten"  have  been  repeatedly  used.  In  dealing  with 
lavas  we  pointed  out  that,  though  we  might  emph)y  for 
shortness  sake  these  and  simihpr  expressions,  the  reader 
must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  they  did  not  necessarily 
imply  perfect  or  simply  igneous  fusion.  A  similar  restric- 
tion applies  in  the  present  instance,  for  we  shall  see  shortly 
that  water  and  other  agencies  aided  heat  in  the  production 
of  metamorphism,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  the  most  intensely  metamorphosed  rocks  have 
been  more  thoroughly  melted  than  ordinaiy  lava. 

SECTION  n.— DESCEIPTION  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  VARIE- 
TIES  OF  THE  METAMORPHIO  EOCK& 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the 
Metamoiphic  rocks. 

1st  Class. — Those  which  still  betaik  Tbaces  op  Beddino 

AKD   OTHER  PrOOFS  OF  THETB  OBIQINAIiLY  DeBIVATIVB 

(Condition. 

(a)  Sdicetms  Membera. 

Quarh-rock  or  Quartxite. — ^Aja  aggregate  of  Quartz  graans 
bound  together  into  a  very  ha^  compact  rock  with  a 
splintery  Sracture.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Crystalline 
rock,  but  the  presence  of  Quartz  crystals  in  cavities,  and 
occasionally  in  the  body  of  the  rock  itself, ''show  that  a 
crystalline  texture  has  been  beg^  to  be  set  up  in  it,  and 

*  See  Steny  Hunt,  Qoaxt.  Joam.  Qool.  Soo.  of  London,  xv.  490. 
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the  ffrains,  when  examined  through  a  lens,  have  a  semi- 
fused  aspect.  Intermediate  varieties  occur  between  the 
most  crystalline  form  of  Quartzite  and  the  more  closely 
erained  Sandstones,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
former  is  an  altered  condition  of  the  latter ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  following  considerations.  Blocks 
of  Sandstone,  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  use  for 
the  hearths  of  furnaces,  are  converted  into  Quartzite,  and 
have  sometimes  a  prismatic  structure  given  to  them ;  *  and 
when  igneous  rocks  have  burst  through  Sandstones,  a  belt 
of  the  latter  surroxmding  the  intrusive  mass  is  frequently 
found  to  be  baked  into  a  perfect  Quartzite. 

The  typical  Quartzites  are  almost  purely  siliceous  rocks, 
but  varieties  occur  enclosing  crystals  of  Felspar  and  other 
minerals,  and  one  form  contains  Mica  in  sumcient  abund- 
ance, and  arranged  with  sufficient  regularity  in  layers,  to 
give  it  a  schistose  structure. 

Lydian  Stone, — DifPers  mainly  from  Quartzite  in  contain- 
ing small  admixtures  of  Alumina,  Carbon,  and  Oxide  of 
Iron ;  the  amount  of  the  impurities  varies  veiy  much  in 
different  specimens ;  often  ribboned  or  laminated.  As  the 
more  tyi)ical  Quartzites  have  arisen  from  the  metemorphism 
of  highly  siliceous  Sandstones,  Lydian  Stone  would  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  more  impure  argil- 
laceous Sandstones  and  sandy  Shales.  A  case  has  been 
already  given  where  Shales  have  been  converted  by  con- 
tact with  an  igneous  dyke  into  a  sort  of  Lydian  Stone. 

Innumerable  varieties  of  rocks,  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  assign  definite  names,  have  arisen  from  the 
alteration  of  impure  Sandstones.  A  very  instructive  in- 
stance is  described  by  Prof.  Bamsay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uanberis.f  Underneath  the  well-known  roofing 
Slates  of  Penrhyn  and  Uanberis  is  a  group  of  bands  of  Slate, 
Qtnij  and  Conglomerate  resting  on  a  mass  of  quartzose 
porphyritic  Felstone.  The  Slates,  Grits,  and  Conglomerates 
are  altered  for  some  distance  from  the  jimction,  '^  the 
alteration  increasing  as  it  approaches  the  undoubted  Por- 
phyiy ;  and  it  is  easy  to  note,  first,  the  disappearance  of  the 
granulkr  structure  in  the  conglomeratic  and  sandy  matrix, 
and  its  gradual  assumption  of  a  porphyritic  character  with 
small  crystals  of  Felspar  embedded,  while  the  enclosed 
pebblee  stUl  retain  their  distinotiye  fonnB ;  and  again,  on 

*  Be  1a  Beche,  Besearches  in  (Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
Theoretioal  Qeology,  p.  109.  vey  of  England  and  Widee),  pp. 

t  The  Geology  of  K.  Walei      140—146. 
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approaching'  the  recognised  Porphyry,  the  hard  outlines  of 
the  pebbles  in  the  Conglomerate  gradually  melt  away  tiU 
they  become  indistinguishable  in  the  general  fusion  of  the 
rock.  So  closely  does  the  matrix  of  the  altered  rock 
resemble  the  adjoining  typical  Porphyry  in  colour,  texture, 
and  even  porphyrytic  character,  and  by  such  insensible 
gradations  do  they  melt  into  one  another,  that  the  sus- 
picion or  rather  the  conviction  constantly  recurs  to  the  mind 
that  the  solid  Porphyry  itself  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
the  alteration  of  the  stratified  masses  carried  a  stage  further 
into  the  region  of  that  kind  of  absolute  fusion  that  in  so 
many  regions  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Gh^nites,  Syenites, 
and  other  rocks  commonly  called  intrusive ;  and  this  view 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  any  line 
of  demarcation  between  Conglomerate  and  Porphjny.** 

Felspathic  (Sandstones,  more  or  less  altered,  make  up  a 
great  pai-t  of  the  Silmian  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands  of 
Scotland.* 

{h)  ArgiUaceoua  Members, 

Clay  Slate. — ^This  rock  may  well  be  placed  in  the  Meta- 
moiphic  group,  though  the  main  alteration  that  has  been 
produced  in  it  is  not  so  much  the  development  of  crystalline 
texture  as  hardening  and  the  production  of  the  peculiar 
structure  already  described  under  the  name  of  Cleavage. 
The  different  varieties  of  Clay  Slate  correspond  in  mineral 
and  chemical  composition  with  the  various  forms  of  argil- 
laceous Shale,  and  differ  only  from  the  latter  in  their  more 
perfect  induration  and  the  possession  of  cleavage.  Both 
these  disting^shing  characteristics  are  due,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  pressure.  The  cleavage  planes  of  some 
Clay  Slates  are  necked  over  with  flakes  of  Mica,  Talc, 
Chlorite,  Chiastolite,  and  other  minerals.  In  these  varieties 
metamorphism  has  advanced  a  step  further,  and  has  given 
rise  to  an  incipient  foliation  which  allies  them  to  the 
Schistose  rocks. 

Porcellanite, — The  metamorphism  of   some  Clays  has 
given  rise  to    a   rock   which,  from    its    resemblance   to 
earthenware  or  china,   has  received  this  name.     When 
stained  red  it  is  known  as  Jaspery  Porcellanite,  or  Porce-  • 
lain  Jasper. 

*  J.    Geikie,     Quart.   Joum.  Geology  of  East  Lothian,  The 

Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  xxii.  513;  Geology  of   Enst   Berwickshire. 

A.  Gtoikie  (Memoirs  of  the  Geolo-  and  Explanation  of  Sheets  3  and 

gical  Survey  of  Scotland),  The  15. 
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(c)  Calcareous  Members. 

Crystalline  Zimestons, — All  tolerably  piire  Limestones  seem 
to  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  crystalline  texture.  This 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  many  parts  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  of  the  centre  of  England,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  has  ever  been  subjected  to  any  special 
metamorphosing  influence.  The  dissolution  and  precipita- 
tion of  Carbonate  of  Lime  by  percolating  water  has  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  producing  this  result,  but  very 
likely  the  slow  working  of  molecular  change  may  have 
aided.  With  a  tendency  of  this  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Limestones,  when  metamorphic  agencies  are  brought  to  bear 
on  them,  are  readily  converted  into  a  semi-cr^'stalline  or 
crystaJline  state.  All  sorts  of  varieties  occur,  some  largely 
and  coarsely  crystalline,  others  containing  crystals  of  foreign 
minerals,  such  as  Mica,  Chlorite,  Oamet,  &c.,  and  some  of 
a  beautifully  even,  dosely-grained  texture,  resembling 
loaf-sugar,  and  capable  of  talung  a  polish.  The  last,  which 
are  known  as  Saccharoidal  Limestones,  furnish  the  Statuary 
Marble  of  commerce.  We  have  already  noticed  one  case  in 
which  Limestone  of  the  ordinary  derivative  type  is  observed 
to  pass  on  a  large  scale  into  a  Crystalline  rock ;  the  same 
chfljige  is  often  noticed  where  Limestones  are  invaded  by 
igneous  rocks,  as,  for  instcmce,  in  the  case  of  the  Chalk 
of  the  north-east  of  Lreland.*  Crystalline  Limestone  has 
also  been  produced  artiflcially.  Wlien  Limestone  is  burnt 
in  the  open  air  the  Carbonic  Add  is  driven  off  and  quick- 
lime remains  behind;  but  Sir  James  Hall,  by  confining 
Limestone  in  a  closed  vessel  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Carbonic  Acid,  and  heating  it,  succeeded  in  converting 
it  into  Statuary  Marble. f  Tne  experiments  were  made 
with  Chalk,  common  Limestone,  Marble,  Spar,  and  fish 
shells.  Li  all  cases  the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  state  of  the  finest  powder,  was  agglutinated 
into  a  firm  mass,  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness,  compact- 
ness, and  specific  gravity  nearly  approaching  to  those 
qualities  in  a  soimd  Limestone ;  and  some  of  the  results, 
by  their  saline  fracture,  by  their  semi-transparency,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  a  polish,  deserved  the  name  of  Marble. 
One  specimen,  formed  trom.  pounded  Spar,  was  so  complete 
as  to  deceive  the  workman  employed  to  polish  it,  who 

*  Bnckland   and    Gonybeare,      gical  Observer,  p.  700. 
Traxuactions  Geol.  Soc.  of  Lon-  t  Edinburgh    PhiL    Transac- 

don,  ilL ;  De  la  Beche,  (}eolo-      tiona,  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 
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declared  that,  were  the  substance  a  little  whiter,  the  quarry 
from  which  it  was  taken  would  be  of  great  value  if  it  lay 
within  reach  of  a  market.  This  last  and  some  others  soon 
crumbled  and  fell  to  dust ;  but  many  others  resisted  the  air 
and  retained  their  polish  as  well  as  any  Marble. 

In  some  of  the  micaceous  metamorphic  Limestones  the 
Mica  occurs  in  sufiELdent  abundance  to  give  them  a  schistose 
structure. 

Dolomite.  —  We  have  seen  that  some  Dolomites  and 
Magnesian  Limestones  hare  probably  been  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation,  others  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  Limestone.  Such  a  change  is 
called  doUmitiwticn.  Various  views  have  been  held  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  metamorphism  has  been  brought 
about.  Arduino  in  1779,  Heim  in  1806,  and  Yon  fiuch  in 
1822,  suggested  that  where  aucitic  igneous  rocks  have 
burst  through  or  been  irrupted  below  Limestones,  mag- 
nesian vapour  had  risen  from  the  fused  mass,  insinuated 
itself  through  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  given  rise  to 
dolomitization.*  This  view  was  stoutly  upheld  by  the  last 
great  geologist;  and  he  pointed  to  the  hu^e  dolomitic 
masses  of  the  Tyrol,  below  which  g;reat  bodies  of  Mela- 
phyre  exist,  as  a  case  in  point.  Subsequent  examination 
has  shown  that  the  explanation  will  not  hold  good  in  this 
case;!  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Limestones  are  some- 
times dolomitized  when  they  come  in  contact  with  mag- 
nesian igneous  rocks.  Bischof  quotes  a  case,  mentioned 
by  Coquand,  of  a  Limestone  in  contact  with  Basalt,  which 
became  more  and  more  magnesian  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  lattei  rock.}  But  he  does  not  believe  the  change  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  vapour,  and  prefers  to  account  for  it 
by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
in  solution.  The  latter  salt  he  believes  was  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  Silicate  of  Magnesia  of  the 
Basalt  by  carbonated  water,  which  found  its  way  down 
between  the  dyke  and  the  adjoining  rock.  An  experi- 
ment of  Durocher's  is,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  in 
favour  ol  the  vapour  theory.  He  heated  together  frag- 
ments of  Limestone  and  Magnesian  Chloride  in  a  dose 
vessel,  and  succeeded  in  conveiting  part  of  the  former  into 
Dolomite.  § 

*  See  Naumann,  Qeognosie,  i.      France,  2nd  ser.,  vi.  606—516 ; 
763 — 765,  for  details  and  refer-      Nanmann,  Geognosie,  i.  768. 
enoes.  1  Chemical  Geology,  iii.  179. 

t  Fonmet,  Bull.  8oc.  Geol.  de         (  Gomptes   Bendua,   xziii.  64 

(1851). 
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Eyen  Bupposing,  however,  that  maffnesian  vapouiB  have 
been  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  dolomitization;  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  their  effect  would  extend  to  any  ffreat 
distance  from  the  source  which  gave  them  oS,  and  can 
scarcely  apply  this  explanation  to  account  for  the  trans- 
formation of  great  masses  of  Limestone  into  Dolomite. 
Another  explanation,  to  which  the  objection  just  men- 
tioned does  not  apply,  is  that  dolomitization  was  produced 
by  the  percolation  of  water  holding  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
in  solution.* 

Professor  Harkness  has  explained  in  this  way  the  occur- 
rence of  Magnesian  Limestones  among  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Co.  Cork.f  They  occur  under  two  forms ; 
in  some  cases  they  are  interstratified  with  the  ordinary 
Limestone,  in  others  they  form  vertical  ribs,  cutting 
across  the  bedding  like  i^eous  dykes.  Wherever  the  ribs 
occur  the  rock  is  well  jomted,  the  walls  of  each  rib  being 
formed  by  joints;  but  where  beds  prevail  the  rock  has 
little  or  no  jointing.  Li  the  first  case  the  dolomitising 
solution  foimd  its  way  most  readily  down  the  open  vertical 
fissures,  and,  spreading  into  the  adjoining  roct,  altered  a 
band  bounded  by  the  joints  that  gave  it  passage ;  where 
there  were  no  joints,  the  easiest  path  was  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  bedoing  through  the  most  permeable  strata. 
Professor  Harkness  also  points  out  that  m  some  cases  the 
cdteration  is  ^eater  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rock,  as  if  the  producing  cause  had  been  something 
introduced  from  above.  He  supposed  the  dolomitizing 
aG;ent  to  have  been  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Chloride 
of  Magnesium  of  sea-water.  According  to  Favre,  these 
substances  can  alter  Limestone  into  Dolomite  only  under 
great  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  200""  C,  condi- 
tions which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  present. 
It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  that  worked  the  change.  Bibs  of 
Magnesian  Limestone,  like  those  just  described,  are  also 
met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  Lmiestone  of  Yorkshire, 
where  they  are  known  as  **  Dun  courses."  Other  cases  of 
Dolomite  occurring  in  ribs  will  be  found  in  Naumann's 


♦  BiBchoff,  Chemical  Gteology,  t  Quarterly  Journal  Geolori- 

iii.    164—167,   179 ;    Dana  and  cal    Society,   xv.  100 ;   see    also 

Jackson,  Sillunan's  Joum.  xlv.  Wyley,  Journal  Dublin  Qeologi* 

(1843)  120, 141 ;  Nauch,  Po^en-  oal  Society,  vi.  109. 
dorf  Ann.,  Izxv.  (1848)  149. 
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Goognosie,  i.  766,  767,  with  many  references  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 

Magnesian  limestones  are  very  frequently  full  of  cavities, 
and  ^Hq  de  Beaumont  has  suggested  that  these  are  the 
result  of  the  decrease  in  bulk  which  would  accompany 
the  transformation  of  Limestone  into  Dolomite,  if  it  were 
effected  by  the  process  we  are  now  considering.  The 
manner  of  the  change  was  thus.  Water  holding  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia  in  solution  percolated  through  me  rock ; 
the  tendency  of  this  salt  to  unite  with  Carbonate  of  Lime 
caused  it  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  carbonated  water  took 
up  in  its  place  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Out  of  eveiy  pair  of 
atoms  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  one  was  removed  in  solution, 
and  its  place  taken  by  an  atom  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Now — 

Bulk  of  two  atoms  of  Garb,  of  Lime  ^ 

Atomic  weight  200 

Spec.  gray,  of  Limestone         ^ 

Bulk  of  one  atom  of  Garb,  of  Lime  -f  one  atom  of  Carb.  of  Magneoa  =s 

Atomic  weight 184 

Spec.  gray,  of  Dolomite  ~"  2.85 

Whence — 

184 

Bulk  of  resulting  Dolomite  2.85 

Bulk  of  origiiial  Limestone  ""200^"  '^'^^^  —  ^  ~  "^^^^^ 

2-7 

So  that  the  shrinking  ought  to  be  between  12  and  13  per 
cent.  Li  some  actual  cases  Elie  de  Beaumont  estimated 
the  cavities  at  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  rock. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  formation  of 
what  are  known  as  Potato-stones.  These  are  pebbles 
which  are  known  by  the  fossils  they  contain  to  have  been 
once  Limestone,  but  which  have  been  converted  into  Mag- 
nesian Limestone.  They  are  hollow  inside,  and  the  waUs 
of  the  cavity  are  coated  with  crystals  of  Bitter  Spar.  If 
the  alteration  was  effected  by  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  the  consequent  shrinking  would  account  for  the 
internal  hollow. 

A  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Permian  formation, 
at  Barrowmouth,  near  "Whitehaven,  seems  to  furnish  an 
instance  where  dolomitization  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
solution  percolating  from  above  downwards.  The  sec- 
tion is : — 

3.  Bed  Marl  with  lenticular  masses  of  Gypsum. 
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2.  Magnesian  Limestone,  pebbly  in  lower  part. 
1.  Breccia,  with  dolomitic  cement  in  upper  part. 

The  Breccia  contains,  besides  other  rocks,  many  pebbles 
of  Carboniferous  Limestone ;  and  in  the  upper  part,  where 
the  cement  has  a  dolomitic  character,  these  are  frequently 
converted  into  Potato-stones.  The  Limestone,  according 
to  Mr.  Binney,  is  one  mass  of  indistinct  fossil  shells,  and 
contains  numerous  small  hollows  filled  with  Spar ;  it  con- 
tains, according  to  his  analysis,  about  77  per  cent,  of 
Carbonate  of  Lome  and  11*6  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia.  The  abundance  of  fossils  in  the  rock  makes  it 
unlikely  that  it  is  one  of  those  Limestones  which  were 
formed  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  calcareous  and 
magnesian  salts ;  it  is  most  likely  of  organic  origin,  and 
was  origmally  «m  ordinaiy  Limestone.  H  this  be  true  of 
the  Limestone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Breccia  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  its  formation  no  magnesian  matter. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  these  two  rocks  as  having 
been  originally  ordinary  marine  deposits.  But  the  over- 
lying Eed  Marl  with  Gypsum  points  to  a  change  of  con- 
ditions. These  were  probably  formed  in  inland  waters, 
perhaps  by  some  such  reaction  as  Sterry  Hunt  has  suggested, 
whereby  Gypsum  and  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  were  pre- 
cipitated ;  ^e  latter  was  carried  down  in  solution  through 
the  underlying  beds,  slightly  dolomitized  the  Limestone, 
giving  rise  to  the  drusy  cavities,  and  penetrated  some  way 
into  Qie  Breccia,  converting  the  Limestone  pebbles  into 
Potato-stones.  The  fact  that  the  lower  part  of  the  breccia 
does  not  appear  to  be  altered  seems  to  show  that  the 
water  had  been  robbed  of  all  its  magnesian  salt  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  bed.* 

Mr.  Sorby  believes  many  of  the  Permian  Magnesian 
Limestones,  and  also  the  magnesian  portions  of  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Devonian  Limestones,  to  be  altered  Lime- 
stones. He  says  that  in  thin  sections  of  these  rocks  frag- 
ments of  the  organic  bodies  of  which  they  were  composed 
may  be  sometimes  detected,  but  that  frequently  the  original 
mechanical  structure  has  been  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
change.  He  believes  the  alteration  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  infiltration  of  soluble  salts  of  sea- water,  when 
it  had  become  so  far  concentrated  that  Bock  Salt  was 
deposited,  and  that  the  calcareous    salt  removed  during 

^  For  farther  particulars  about      ii.  374 ;  Harkness,  Quart  Jouxil 
these  beds,  see  Binney,  lit.  and      GeoL  Soc.,  xz.  160. 
PhiL  6oc.  Manchester,  3rd  ser., 
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the  change  gave  me  to  accumulatioiis  of  Gypsum  by 
decomposition  with  the  sulphates  of  sea- water.  Some  veiy 
solid  JDolomites,  he  remarJLS,  do  even  now  oontain  about 
one-fifth  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  Chlorides  of 
Sodium,  Magnesium,  Potassium,  and  Calcium,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Lime,  which  are  doubtless  retained  in  minute 
*'  fluid  cavities:"  These  must  have  been  produced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Dolomite,  and  caught  up  from  the  solu- 
tion then  present,  which  is  thus  indicated  to  have  been  of 
a  briny  character.* 

As  a  third  means  of  explaining  the  origin  of  Dolomite,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  water  might  remove  from  a  Dolo- 
mitic  Limestone  the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  leaving  the  inso- 
luble double  carbonate  behind.  Some  organisms  do  secrete 
and  introduce  into  their  hard  parts  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
as  well  as  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  it  has  been  hinted  that 
if  an  organic  Limestone  was  formed  of  these  remains,  and 
the  two  carbonates  became  united,  idie  sunerfluous  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  might  be  removed,  and  a  Dolomite  formed. 
The  highest  percentage  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  known 
to  exist  in  any  hard  organic  structure  is  7*644  per  cent., 
and  therefore  the  application  of  this  hypothesis  to  Lime- 
stone fonned  by  animalfl  at  all  approaching  recent  forms 
in  this  respect  is  quite  inadmissiole,  on  account  of  the 
enoimous  flnrinking  it  would  involve. 

Besides  the  Dolomitic  rocks  already  mentioned,  there 
are  others  interstratified  with  highly  metamorphosed  rocks, 
such  as  Gbieiss  and  Mica-schist,  and  containing  crystals  of 
Mica,  Talc,  and  Quartz,  which  we  can  hardly  look  upon  as 
anything  but  the  products  of  alteration.  By  what  means 
the  change  has  been  brought  about  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Li  deaUng  with  those  l&gnesian  Limestones  which  seem 
to  have  been  formed  by  precipitation,  we  were  obliged  to 
admit  that,  though  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  had  a  chemical  origin,  we  were  still  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  reactions  by  which  they  had 
been  produced.  Our  position  is  veiy  much  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  Dolomitic  rocks  we  have  just  been  treating 
of ;  there  are  strone  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  they  are 
altered  Lunestones,  out  how  exactly  the  alteration  was  pro- 
duced is  still  an  open  question. 

Oypmm, — ^We  must  now  say  a  word  about  these  GJyp- 
sums,  which  have  probably  been  produced  by  the  alteration 
of  other  rooks. 

t  fiepoxts  of  British  AsMxaation,  1866,  Txanaftct  of  Sootions,  p.  77. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Anhydrite,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  or  of  percolating  water,  is 
converted  into  Gypsiun.  The  process  has  been  observed 
actually  going  on,  and  cases  have  been  observed  of  masses 
of  Sulphate  of  Lime  which  are  composed  of  a  coating  of 
Gypsum  wrapped  over  a  nucleus  of  Aiihydrite. 

Again,  Limestone  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  pro«^ 
bably  has  been,  converted  into  Gypsum.  There  are  cascc 
known,  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  where  a  group  of  rocks 
contains  at  some  spots  great  thicknesses  of  Limestone, 
while  at  other  spots  the  ooiresponding  portions  of  the  same 
group  are  composed  of  Gypsum ;  the  limestone,  in  fact,  is 
replaced  by  G^^um.  We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  origuml  stato  of  things ;  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  marine  organic  deposits  and  chemical  precipitates  could 
have  been  formed  thus  closely  side  by  side ;  the  more  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  the  (gypsum  is  altered  Limestone. 

The  change  may  have  been  brought  about  in  various 
ways.  The  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  given  off 
from  volcanic  sources,  would  change  any  Limestone  it  came 
in  contact  with  into  Gypsum.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
vapour  could  make  its  way  so  thoroughly  through  the 
whole  rock  as  to  transform  large  masses  ;  but  if  converted 
into  Sulphuric  Acid  it  might  be  carried  by  water  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  rock.  Sterry  Hunt  believes  that  this  is 
the  origin  of  certain  masses  of  Gypsum  in  the  Onoda^ 
Salt  Group  of  Canada ;  springs  are  met  with,  in  the  district 
where  the  Gypsum  occurs,  oontaing  free  Sulphuric  Add, 
and  he  thinks  that,  if  this  water  came  in  contact  with  the 
Limestone  of  the  group,  it  would  form  a  calcareous  sul- 
phate, nearly  all  of  which,  on  account  of  its  sHght  solu- 
oility,  would  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.*  He 
mentions  that  in  one  case  Mr.  Murray  observed  a  slender 
cylinder  of  Oyjosxan  running  up  through  several  beds  of 
Limestone,  and  extending  in  overlying  Tertiary  Clay. 

The  conversion  of  Anhydrite  or  Limestone  into  Gypsum 


*  On  the  Acid  Springs  and 
Gypsum  Deposits  of  uie  Onodaga 
Salt  Ghronp,  Silliman's  Jonm.,  2nd 
•er.,  viii.  176  (1849).  In  the  Rb- 
port  on  the  Qeology  of  Canada  to 
1868  (p.  352),  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gvpsnms  of  the  Onodaga  group 
of  Canada  **  seem  to  he  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Shales  and  Dolo- 
mites in  which  they  are  interstra- 


tified,  and  to  have  no  oonnection 
with  the  springs  of  the  present 
time."  Sterry  Hunt,  however, 
maintains  there  are  two  G^ypsumc, 
one  contemporaneous  witn  the 
rocks  among  which  it  occurs,  the 
other  now  heing  formed  in  the 
manner  explained  in  the  text. 
6iUiman*s  Joum.,2nd  ser.,  zxvii\ 
366  (1869). 
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is  attended  by  a  considerable  increase  in  bulk,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance  has  been  applied  to  account  for  a  puzzling 
occurrence  often  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
masses  of  Gypsum.  Aroimd  such  masses  the  overl3dng 
rocks  are  tilted  up  frequently  at  high  angles  and  bent  into 
an  arch,  while  the  rocks  below  lie  perfectly  flat.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that,  as  the  original  rock  swelled  during  its 
conversion  into  Gypsum,  it  bulged  up  into  a  boss  and  bent 
upwards  the  rocks  that  lay  above.*  The  Canadian  Gyp- 
sums just  mentioned  are  stated  by  Sterry  Hunt  to  occur  in 
dome-shaped  masses  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet  across, 
the  overlying  strata  are  tilted  and  wrap  over  the  surface  of 
the  domes,  while  the  beds  underneath  are  imdisturbed ;  he 
also  says  tiiiat  the  ground  rises  in  hillocks  above  the  masses 
of  G3rpsum,  and  that  houses  are  known  in  some  cases  to 
have  been  gradually  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface, 
and  masses  of  Gypsum  have  afterwards  been  found  beneath 

them.f 

As  another  possible  source  of  Gypsum,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  volcanic  districts  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is 

given  off,  and  by  decomposing  Silicates  of  Lime  produces 
ypsum  and  Sulphur. 

The  theory  of  the  metamorphic  origin  of  GJypsum  is, 
however,  as  yet  in  a  very  rudimentary  state.  For  further 
hints  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bischof  s  *  *  Chemical  Geology, " 
chap.  xix. ;  Naumann*s  "Geognosie,"  i.  760 ;  Zirkel's  "  Pe- 
trologie,"  i.  268 — 273 ;  Murchison,  Quart.  Joum.  OteoL 
See,  V.  172 ;  Coquand,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  la  France, 
2nd  series,  iv.  124  (1849). 

{d)  Carbonaceous  Members, 

Graphite  is  the  only  rock  coming  imder  the  head  suffi- 
ciently common  to  be  noticed  here. 

It  consists  of  Carbon  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  impuri- 
ties, such  as  Silica,  Alumina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  Graphite  as  a 
constituent  or  accessory  mineral  in  several  rocks.  It  also 
occurs  in  beds  and  lenticular  masses  among  Schists,  Crys- 
talline Limestone,  Gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  strata. 
In  general  arrangement  and  microscopic  structure  these 

*  Elie  de  BeAumont,  Explica-  part  of  the  statement  comes  from 

tion  de  la  Carte  Geologiqne  de  la  aome  ingenioiifl  and  kindly  Yan* 

France,  ii.  69,  90.  kee,  good  at  a  story,  and  anxious 

t  Loc.  dt.     It  is  difficult  to  to  give  Dr.  Hunt  a  lift 
resist  the  notion  that  the  latter 
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layers  of  Graphite  correspond  frequently  with  Coal  and 
some  bituminous  deposits,  and  there  is  every  rea.8on  to 
believe  that  in  many  cases  Graphite  is  a  highly  metamor- 
phosed Anthracite. 

Just  as  thick  masses  of  pure  Limestone  may  be  looked 
up  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  at  the  time  of 
their  formation,  though  no  fossils  may  now  be  recognisable 
among  them,  the  probability  that  Graphite  was  originally 
of  vegetable  origin  is  so  great  that  its  occurrence  makes  it 
extremely  likely  that  vegetable  life  existed  during  the 
period  represented  by  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  met  with.* 

2nd  Class. — Foliated  ob  Schistose  Eocks. 

XTatnre  of  FoliatioiL. — Foliation,  the  structure  which  iS 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  rocks  we  have  next  to 
consider,  is  defined  by  Professor  Sedgwick  f  to  be,  **  a  sepa- 
ration of  rock  masses  into  crystalline  layers  of  different 
mineral  composition;"  and  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes  J  is  described 
as  a  parallel  structure,  which  **  makes  its  appearance  in 
rock  masses  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  certain  crystallised 
minerals  in  more  or  less  parallel  lines,  along  which  the 
crystals  lie  on  their  flat  sides  or  lengthways,  i.e,  having 
their  longer  axes  in  the  direction  of,  and  not  against,  the 
grain  of  the  rock."  The  first  thing  we  notice  about  a  foliated 
rock  is  a  flaky  structure  or  a  tendency  to  split  along  planes 
rudely  parallel  to  each  other  into  leaves  (folia)  or  laminae ; 
and  further  that  this  tendency  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  roughly  parallel  layers  running  through  the  body  of  the 
rock  composed  in  large  measure  of  plates  of  a  single  mineral, 
such  as  Mica.  But  these  characters  alone  do  not  constitute 
foliation ;  exactly  similar  ones  are  found  in  some  derivative 
rocks,  such  as  micaceous  Sandstone.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  foliated  rocks  consists  in  their  mineral  flakes  being  crya- 
tallisedf  whereas  in  those  derivative  rocks  which  have  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  foliation  the  mineral  plates  are 
worn  by  attrition. 

It  is  the  crystalline  character  of  the  constituent  minerals, 
taken  along  with  other  peculiarities  to  be  shortly  noticed, 
which  leads  us  to  look  on  foliation  as  a  superinduced 
structure. 

*  Dawson,  Quart.  Jonzn.  Geol.  t  Popular     Science     Review 

See.,  xxvi.  112.  (1870),  p.  229.    The  last  clause 

t  Paper    already    quoted    on  seems  hardly  wanted,  because  it 

**  Structure     of    Large      Bock  is  the  arrangement  of  the  crys- 

Masses."  tala  that  gives  the  rock  its  grain. 
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Degrees  of  Foliation. — ^Foliation  varieB  veiy  much  in 
degree.  Cleaved  Olaj  Slate  often  Bhows  an  incipient  folia- 
tion, the  planes  of  cleavage  being  ''  coated  over  with  Ghlo« 
rite  and  semi-ciystalline  matter,  which  not  only  merely 
define  the  planes  in  question,  but  strike  in  parallel  £ake6 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."* 

Darwin  mentions  a  case  of  what  looks  like  arrested  de- 
velopement  of  foliation  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  ''In  several 
places  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  fine 
lamina)  of  the  day  Slate,  where  cutting  straight  through 
the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true 
cleavage  planes,  differed  slightly  in  their  greyish  and 
greenish  tmts  of  colour,  in  compactness,  and  in  some  lamince 
having  a  more  jaspeiy  appearance  than  others."!  Had 
the  process,  of  which  we  see  in  this  instance  the  commence-* 
ment,  been  carried  on,  the  result  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  foliated  rock,  with  its  fiakes  parallel  to  what  are 
now  planes  of  cleavage. 

From  cases,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  of  rudimentary 
traces  of  this  structure  up  to  tke  most  complete  crystallisa- 
tion and  parallel  arrangement  of  the  component  minerals, 
all  sorts  of  intermediate  gradations  exist,  and  may  some- 
times be  observed  melting  imperceptibly  into  one  another 
in  the  same  rock  mass,  as  in  the  following  case  observed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  at  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  A  mass  of 
Granite  has  there  burst  through  Clay  Slate.  ''At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  (Granite 
appears  on  the  beach  (though  probably  the  Granite  is  much 
nearer  imder  groimd)  the  Clay  Slate  becomes  slightly  more 
compact  and  ciystalline.  At  a  less  distance,  some  of  the 
beds  of  Clay  Slate  aro  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  and 
obscurely  striped  with  different  zones  of  colour,  whilst 
others  are  obscurely  spotted.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  first  vein  of  Gi^inite  the  Clay  Slate  consists  of  several 
varieties — some  compact  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  olhers 
glistening  with  numerous  minute  sc^es  of  Mica  and  im- 
perfectly crystallised  Felspar,  some  obscurely  gpranular, 
others  porphyritic  with  sm^  elongated  spots  of  a  soft  white 
mineral.  Close  to  the  Granite  the  Clay  Slate  is  chanffed 
into  a  dark-colourod  laminated  rock,  having  a  granular 
fracture,  which  is  due  to  imperfect  crystals  of  Felspar 
coated  by  minute  brilliant  scales  of  Mica."  At  the  actual 
junction  of  the  Granite  and  Clay  Slate  the  latter  was  at 

*  Sedgwick,  Transactions  (}eoL  f  Geological  ObservatioDB  on 
8oc.  of  ^ndon,  lit  471.  South  America,  p.  156. 
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one  Bpot  "  courerted  into  a  flue-OTBined,  perfectly  charac- 
terisea  Qneise,  composed  of  ydlowiab  Drown  pranular 
Felspar,  of  abundant  black  briUiant  Mica,  and  of  few  and 
thin  laminee  of  Quartz."*  The  coloured  Btriping,  tlie 
micaceous  laminte,  and  the  elongated  spots  seem  to  point 
to  an  incipient  foliation,  which  reochee  its  full  development 
in  the  Gneiss  immediately  adjoining  the  Granite-f 

WIiBt  datemiiiieB  the  Planes  of  FoUatlaa. — In  some 
casee  it  seems  highly  probable  that  foliation,  even  if  it 
does  not  exactly  follow,  is  closely  related  to  planes  of 
original  sedimentary  deposition.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  ^eat  mass  of  schistose  rocks  that  make  up  the 
northern  highlands  of  Scotland.^  The  same  has  Deea 
observed  to  be  the  case  in  Anglesea,§  in  Arran,!!  in  Ire- 
land,^ in  Norway,**  and  elsewhere.  Fig.  49,  which  is 
copied  from  Professor  Eam- 
aay's  Memoir,  shows  a  case  in 
point.  He  says,  "The  beds 
consist  of  very  hard  quartzoae 
grits  intermingled  with  schis- 
tose bands,  and  they  seemed 
partly  foliated  and  partlj;  in 
lines  without  clear  foliation. 
in  the  sandy  beds  No.  1, 
marked  with  dots,  I  saw  no 
sepamtion  of  distinct  layers  of  ^ 
dinerent  mineral  substances, 
such  as  would  be  called  folia- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  _,  1  „  '  '  '  '  " 
luedbyMi.  Eareii,  buloiJj  ^' "•■;J^  Bum' '"™" 
a  sort  of  imperfect  separation 

of  material  sometimes  arranged  in  wavy  lines  ,  while  m  the 
schistose  beds  complete  foliation  appears,  with  much  twist- 
ing of  quartzose  and  micaceous  lanun»,  each  bed,  however, 
stul  retaining  its  identity.  In  No.  2  these  contorted  Inmins 
follow  the  direction  of  the  bed,  and  in  Noe.  3,  4,  and  5  they 


Wilm  (Uemoira  of  tlia  Gaol. 
Burrey  of  England  and  Wmlei), 
pp.  177—188. 

]   BunuT,  Oeology  of  Amui, 
pp.  8S  uid  hs. 

Y  Einahan,  'Stjjtl  Qeologioal 
Soc.  of  Ireland,  Jan.  IDUi,  1886. 
>n,zvu.  171.  ••  D.  Forbes, Popular SoJeoM 

i  Bamny.theOeologyorNortli     Beriew  (1670),  p.  23^. 


*  Oeological  OluwrvatioDB  on 
Tolooic  lalandi,  pp.  119,  ISO. 

t  On  the  difTerent  StsEea  of 
Foliatinn  see  alio  Kiiuhui,llo;al 
Oeol.  Soc.  of  Inland,  June,  1870. 

i  Mnrcbiaonand  Oeikie,  Qoait. 
JoDrn.  ot  the  Oeol.  Soc  of  Lon- 
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croBs  the  beds,  Bomewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  in  the 
sandy  beds,  but,  eliminating  the  contortions,  at  slightly 
different  angles  "  (pp.  181,  182).  In  considering  this  sec- 
tion we  must  first  suppose  the  foliated  lamina  straightened 
out,  because,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  their  crumplmg  was 
probably  produced  subsequently  to  the  foliation.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  thicker  lines  in  the  figure  are 
unquestionably  the  edges  of  bedding  planes.  In  the  case 
of  No.  2  the  foliation  is  parallel  to  these  bedding  planes, 
and,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood  took  place  over  the  faces 
of  laminffi  of  regular  and  even  deposition.  In  the  other 
cases  the  foliation  crosses  the  main  lines  of  bedding,  but  it 
has  a  general  parallelism  to  the  subordinate  layers  into  which 
the  beds  No.  1  are  divided,  and  these  latter  have  a  singtdar 
resemblance  to  planes  of  current  lamination.  A  suspicion, 
therefore,  crosses  the  mind  that  here  foliation  has  taken 
place,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sorby,  on  planes  of  current 
bedding. 

The  question  whether  foliation  has  ever  taken  place 
along  bedding  planes,  though  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  an  affirmative  answer,  may  perhaps  be  an  open  one ;  but 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  planes  of 
foliation  coincide  with  those  of  cleavage.  Besides  those 
instances  of  incipient  foliation  already  given,  in  which  this 
is  the  case,  Mr.  Darwin  foimd  in  South  America  immense 
tracts  of  intensely  metamorphosed  Schists,  the  folia  of 
which  had  eveiy  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
cleavage  lamina) :  their  strike  was  uniform  over  large  areas 
and  parallel  to  the  leading  physical  features  of  the  country, 
and  in  all  cases  which  he  saw,  where  masses  of  cleaved 
and  foliated  rocks  alternate  together,  the  cleavage  and 
foliation  were  parallel.  He  sums  up  the  evidence  thus : 
''  Seeing,  then,  that  foliated  Schists  indisputably  are  some- 
times produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  homogeneous  fissile 
rocks ;  seeing  that  foliation  and  cleavage  are  so  closely 
analogous  in  the  several  above  enumerated  respects ;  seeing 
that  some  fissile  and  almost  homogeneous  to^slb  show  inci- 
pient mineralogical  changes  along  the  planes  of  deavaee, 
and  that  other  rocks  with  a  fissile  structure  alternate  with 
and  pass  into  varieties  with  a  foliated  structure ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  most  *  cases  foliation  and  cleavage  are  parts 

*  I  would  with  deference  sog-      oases  where  such  an  accumulatioa 
gest  that  for  *'  in  most  cases  "  it      of  evidence  is  met  with." 
would  be  safer  to  say,  "  in  those 
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of  the  same  process  :  in  cleavage  there  beings  only  on  inci- 
pieut  separation  of  the  constituent  minerals,  in  foliation  a 
much  more  complete  separation  and  CTTstallisation."  *  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  the  case  that  cleavage  necessarily 
involves  a  separation  of  the  constituent  minerals,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  if  fohation  begin  in  a  cleaved  rock,  the 
separation  follows  the  planes  of  cleavage.  The  coincidence 
of  the  planes  of  cleavaKo  and  foliation  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bably accidental,  but  it  is  an  accident  that  will  be  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  fact  this  coincidence  is  so  common 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  here. 

Artificial  Prodnction  of  deOiTagA-Foliatioii. — Coin- 
cident cleavage  and  foliation  have  been  produced  artificially 
by  Mr.  Sorby  and  Mr.  David  Forbes.  The  first  miied  a 
qiiantity  of  scales  of  Oxide  of  Iron  with  Pipe  Clay  bo  that 


they  were  distributed  indiscriminately  through  the  mass. 
After  submitting  the  mixture  to  pressure,  the  scales  were 
found  to  have  arranged  themselves  in  rudely  parallel  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  along  which  tlie  mass,  ad- 
mitted of  ready  division  into  thin  plates.  Mr.  Forbes 
exposed  amorphous  Soapstone  to  a  moderate  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding redness  for  some  months,  under  a  pressure  of  from 
seven  to  twelve  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  obtained  an 
aggregate  of  finely  developed  crystalline  f  olice  of  a  brilliant 
wlSte  or  greenish  colour,  identical  with  Talc  ;  in  fact,  a 
Talcoae  Sdiist.  Under  similar  drcumstances  Clay  Slates 
•  Qeol.  Obiantioiu  io  SonUi  America,  fig.  leSandBeqnenb 
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w«ifi  oonverted  into  rocks  poeseBsmg  a  beautiful  parallel 
Btruoture,  closely  reeembling  GneisB.* 

Cnunplod  LamliUB. — Inhighlj  foliated  rocks  the  lamime 
are  not  plane,  but  w  inklad  and  contorted,  Bometimes 
gnarled  and  crumpled  to  an  intense  decree.  Ati  inirtance  is 
shown  in  Fib;.  50,  copied  from  one  of  the  "  Reports  on  the 
Geology  of  Canada." 

Professor  Bamsay  has  given  the  following  explanation  of 
this.  Letai,  ed,  f/,ffh,  t'i,  in  Fig.  SI,  be  the  edges  of  planes 
of  bedding,  and  the  finer 
"'*'"'  lines  crossing  these  the 
edges  of  planes  of  cleav- 
age, and  BuppoBe  folia- 
tion to  have  Dcen  pro- 
duced over  the  latter. 
Then  suppose  that  sub- 
sequently the  rock  mass 
suffered  compression  in 
the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows, so  that  the  beds 
cdef,  ghik  become 
squeezed  into  the  thin- 
ner beds  «!(//■,  ghili; 
the  planes  of  cleavage- 
foliation  crossing  these 
Fig.  ji.  beds,    having  now   to 

pack  themselves  Into 
a  narrower  space,  must  become  crumpled  up  into  some 
such  wavy  lines  as  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

Foliation  is  not  confined  to  the  metamorphio  repre- 
Bentatives  of  the  derivative  rocks ;  igneous  rocks,  both  sub- 
aerial  and  deep-eeated,  and  volcanic  ashes  and  tuffs,  where 
they  have  been  subjected  ta  the  necessary  conditions,  exhibit 
this  structure.  Thus  a  ribboned  or  banded  Trachyte  would 
be  eminently  suited  for  ita  production,  or  an  ash  in  which 
induration  and  cleavage  has  been  brought  about  by  pres- 

Foliatioa  and  Sibboaad  StraotuTfl, — Mr.  Scrope  has 

some  very  suggestive  remarks  ("  Volcanoes,"  pp.  140  and 
300)  on  the  analogy  between  foliation  and  the  banded  and 
ribonned  structure,  already  described,  of  some  trachytic 
lavas.  In  the  case  of  these  rocks  the  unequal  motio^  of 
different  parts  of  a  lava  stream,  as  they  dragged  one  over 
the  other,  has  given  rise  to  a  laminated  Btructore  in  Uie 
*  8m  alH  Daobree,  EtadM  iw  le  HftunorphiiiiLB,  part  iii  chsp.  10< 
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cooled  rock  and  a  platy  arrangement  of  flattened  crystals 
through  the  mass,  and  he  thinks  that  just  the  same  result 
may  ms^ye  been  produced  in  a  body  of  fused  Qranite  forced 
up  under  great  pressure,  and  so  a  foliated  Gneiss  may  have 
resulted.  If  the  opinion  of  some  continental  geologist  that 
some  Gneisses  are  eruptive  be  well  founded,  this  explana- 
tion would  account  for  their  foHation ;  but  this  cannot  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  structure  in  those  rocks  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits. As  has  been  already  remarked,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  lamination  would  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
production  of  foliation. 

Summary. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  bmb  to  say  more  than  this  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  foHation.  That  rocks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  form  of  metamorphic  action,  which  has  set 
free  their  constituent  minerals  to  move  among  themselves ; 
which  has  dissolved  or  melted  these  miuerals,  or  in  some 
way  given  them  the  power  of  assuming  tabular  crystalline 
forms  I  which  perhaps  has  decomposed  them  and  allowed 
of  the  formation  of  new  compounds  out  of  their  elements. 
That  the  minerals  resulting  from  this  action  have  separated 
themselves  out  from  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  arranged 
themselves  more  or  less  in  distinct  parallel  layers.  That 
the  process  of  alteration  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
to  enace  those  great  planes  of  division,  be  they  bedding  or 
cleavage  or  any  others,  by  which  the  rock  was  traversed 
when  foliation  began.  That  the  segregation  or  separation 
took  place  along  those  planes  which  offered  the  least  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  the  constituent  particles,  or  to  the  passage  of 
those  agents  which  assisted  in  or  produced  the  foliation ; 
so  that  if  foliation  took  place  in  a  bedded  rock,  before 
cleavage  had  been  produced,  the  laminee  would  have  a 
tendency  to  be  parallel  to  the  bedding ;  but  if  cleavage  had 
sealed  up  the  bedding  and  opened  out  another  set  of  divi- 
sional planes,  it  would  be  parallel  to  those  that  the  foliage 
would  range ;  in  the  same  way,  if  the  rock  contained 
nodules  or  concretions,  the  foliation  would  be  turned  out 
of  its  way  by  these  and  bend  round  them.* 

Deseription  of  Foliated  Books. — ^After  this  short 
sketch  of  foliation,  we  will  pass  on  to  an  account  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  foliated  rocks. 

*  See  Prof.  Bamaay,  Geology  vi.  185 ;  Royal  Geol.  Soc.  of  Ire- 
of  North  Wales,  ^.4n^;Emahan,  land,  Feb.  8Ui|  1871,  Jim.  lOth, 
2>ablin»  Quart.  Joam.  of  Scienoe,      1866, 
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An  almost  endless  variety  of  rocks  may  be  classed 
together  as  Schists  from  their  possessing  the  following 
common  character :  they  consist  essentially  of  Quartz,  in 
which  a  foliated  structure  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
parallel  layers  of  some  other  mineral.  Of  the  type  of  these 
we  may  take  Mica  Schist,  in  which  the  foliation  is  pro- 
duced by  Mica.  Another  body  of  foliated  rocks  group 
themselves  round  Gneiss,  which  is  a  schistose  mixture  of 
Quartz,  Mica,  and  Felspar,  as  a  typical  centre. 

The  different  members  of  the  two  groups  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  numerous  intermediate  links,  and  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Felspar  into  its  composition 
the  typical  form  of  the  first  group  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  the  second.  Transitions  are  fuso  observed  from  the 
first  group  into  less  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  such  as 
Quartzite  and  Clay  Slate ;  and  from  the  second  into  rocks 
which  we  shall  shortly  see  have  undergone  a  higher  degree 
of  mctamorphism,  such  as  Granite. 

Mica  Schist. — Quartz  and  Mica  arranged  more  or  less  in 
alternate  layers ;  the  proportion  of  the  two  minerals  varies 
almost  indefinitely  in  different  instances.  The  Mica  is 
usually  Potash  Mica,  sometimes  Magnesian  Mica,  some- 
times a  mixture  of  both ;  it  forms  parallel  scales  or  plates ; 
the  Quartz  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  or,  when  it  is 
abundant,  in  large  lenticidar  masses. 

Argillaceous  Mica  Schist  {PhyUite,  Thonglimmer  Schiefer)  is 
a  rock  intermediate  between  normal  Mica  Schist  and  Clay 
Slate,  into  both  of  which  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations, 
according  as  the  micaceous  element  becomes  pronoimced  or 
gradually  disappears.  It  might  be  termed  either  an  im- 
perfect Mica  Schist  or  a  foliated  Clay  Slate. 

Chiastolite  Schist. — Argillaceous  Mica  Schist  with  crystals 
of  Chiastolite  disseminated  through  it.  It  is  generally 
found  where  Clay  Slate  abuts  on  igneous  rocks,  and  has 
been  produced  by  the  metamorphising  action  of  the  latter  on 
the  former.  There  is  a  most  instructive  paper  by  Professor 
Fuchs  describing  the  gradual  growth  by  metamorphism 
of  this  rock  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Leonhard's  '*  Jahrbuch," 
1872,  p.  878,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  Chap.  VIII. 

The  presence  of  an  allied  mineral,  Staurolite,  gives  rise 
to  Staurolite  Schist ;  the  reader  will  do  well  to  cojisult  and 
compare  with  the  paper  just  quoted  one  on  the  formation 
of  this  rock  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  102. 

Tdk  Schist  and  Chkrite  Schist. — If  the  Mica  in  Mica 
Schist  w^re  p4xe4  with  or  replaced  by  Talc  or  Chlorite  we 
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should  have  these  rocks.  Under  their  typical  form  they 
are  usually  poor  in  Silica;  sometimes  they  contain 
Felspar,  and  tnereby  pass  into  Protogine  or  Talcose  Gneiss. 

Some  Talcose  Schists  have  been  observed  to  pass 
laterally  into  volcanic  ash,  and  are  therefore  probably  the 
result  of  the  metamorphism  of  such  rocks.* 

Calcareous  Mica  Schiit. — ^Alternate  layers  of  Mica  Schist 
and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  It  differs  £rom  the  micaceous 
crystalline  Limestones  already  mentioned  in  the  presence 
of  Quartz. 

Quartz  Sehut, — ^When  the  quartzose  element  in  Mica 
Schist  becomes  very  large,  we  obtain  this  rock,  which 
consists  of  compact,  imperfectly  foliated  white  Quartz, 
foliated  by  thin  parallel  layers  of  Mica  scales.  If  the  Mica 
disappear,  it  passes  into  Qiiartzite. 

Fe&pathic  Miea  Schist, — Some  Mica  Schists  contain  Fel- 
spar, and  form  a  transition  between  the  normal  type  of  that 
rock  and  Ghieiss. 

The  presence  of  accidental  minerals  gives  rise  to  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Schists  just  mentioned,  which  we  cannot 
describe  here. 

That  Mica  Schist  is  in  certain  cases  a  metamorphic  rock 
is  clearly  proved  by  its  intercalation  with  rocks  so  little 
altered  that  their  derivative  character  can  still  be  recog- 
nised. Thus  in  the  Alps  beds  of  sandy  ccdcareous  compo- 
sition containing  fossils  are  interstratified  with  Mica  Schist. 
Some  Mica  Schists  can  scarcely  be  distinffxushed  from 
fissile  micaceous  Sandstones,  and  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  metamorphism  would  be  required  to  convert  the  one 
into  the  other,  the  foliation  coinciding  with  the  original 
lamination.  In  other  cases  Mica  Schist  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  metamorphism  of  Sandstones  not  necessarily 
laminated,  or  sandy  Snales,  the  foliation  being  a  super- 
induced  structure,  and  the  variety  depending  on  the  pro- 
portions  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  elements  m  the  original 
rock. 

In  some  varieties  of  Schists  the  foliation  is  produced  by 
metallic  ores,  such  as  micaceous  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Zinc- 
blende,  Iron  or  CSopper  Pyrites,  Cobalt  Ore,  &c. 

Oneiss. — ^A  schistose  aggregate  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and 
Mica.  The  Felspar  is  in  crystalline  grains,  the  Quartz  in 
grains  or  small  lenticular  disi;s,  and  through  the  mixture 
formed  of  these  two  minerals  there  run  parallel  layers  or 
leaves  of  Mica,  giving  the  rock  a  foliated  structure. 

*  Banuay,  Qoology  of  North  Wales,  p.  45. 
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The  Felspar  is  usually  Orthoclase,  but  Oligoclase  often 
occurs  as  well ;  the  Mica  is  mostlj  a  Potash  Mica,  some- 
times a  Magnesian  Mica. 

Two  other  minerals.  Hornblende  and  Talc,  occur  fre- 
quently as  accessories,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  two  following  varieties  of  the  rock : — 

JSomblendie  Chmss,  in  which  the  Mica  is  in  part  or  wholly 
replaced  by  Hornblende.  When  Hornblende  is  so  abund- 
ant as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  rock,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Hornblende  Schist:  tnis  form  sometimes  loses  its 
schistose  character,  when  it  is  known  as  Hornblende  JRoek. 

Protoginej  or  Taleoie  GneiMy  consists  of  Oxthodase,  OHgo- 
dase.  Quartz,  Mica,  and  a  Talcose  mineral ;  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Gbranite,  but  the  descriptions  given 
of  it  seem  to  show  that  it  has  always  more  or  less  of  a 
schistose  structure,  and  that  it  is  a  truly  metamorphic 
rock. 

Ch-aphitic  Gneiss  is  a  variety  in  which  the  Mica  is  wholly 
or  in  part  replaced  by  Ghraphite.  As  the-  latter  mineral 
is  prooably  ox  vegetable  origin,  this  rock  has  most  likely 
arisen  from  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentaiy  deposits 
containing  carbonaceous  matter.* 

Oranulite  is  a  variety  of  Gneiss  containing  little  Mica, 
with  small  garnets  disseminated  through  it.  The  descrip- 
tions of  this  rock  given  by  different  petrologists  are  some- 
what conflicting. 

We  have  mentioned  that  some  Mica  Schists  contain  Fel- 
spar, and  so  show  a  gradual  transition  from  the  normal 
form  of  that  rock  into  Ghieiss.  The  latter  is  also  found 
interbedded  with  various  schistose  rocks.  This  intimate 
connection  between  Ghieiss  and  the  Schists  leads  us  to  look 
upon  the  former  as  having  arisen  from  the  more  intense 
metamorphism  of  some  of  me  highly  siliceous  members  of 
the  same  class  of  rocks  as  gave  rise  to  the  latter.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  position  which  Qneiss  so 
frequently  occupies  among  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the 
two  examples  of  metamorpnic  districts  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tnis  chapter,  and  in  numerous  other  cases,  we 
have  a  central  mass  of  some  highly  crystalline  amorphous 
rock,  such  as  Granite,  surrouncung  this  a  belt  of  Gneiss, 
and  outside  that  a  belt  of  Schist,  which  gradually  shades 
oft  into  less  and  less  altered  beds.  The  Granite  we  have 
seen  is  either  the  cause  or  the  extreme  fonn  of  the  meta- 

*  See  Geological  Mngaxine,  iv.      sotui  Gneiss  and  Mioa  Schist  in 
160,  fur  «a  account  of  bitami-      Sweden. 
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morphism,  and  the  order  in  which  the  surrounding  belts  of 
rock  occur  maj  well  represent  the  degree  of  alteration 
they  have  undergone,  the  amount  of  change  decreasing  as 
we  recede  from  the  centre  when  it  attained  its  maximum. 
Sometimes  the  passage  from  foliated  Ghieiss,  through  a 
sort  of  foliated  Qranite  or  Qranitio  Ghieiss,  into  amorphous 
Granite,  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Early  Theories  about  GrystaUine  Behists. — In  the 
early  days  of  geological  speculation,  the  crystalline  Schists 
were  not  supposed  to  owe  their  peculiarities  of  structure  to 
metamorphiiBm,  but  were  imagined  to  have  been  formed  all 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  pretty  much  as  we  see  them 
now,  during  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history, 
when  conditions  obtained  very  different  from  any  that  now 
exist.  The  constituents  of  these  rocks  were  supposed  to 
have  been  held  in  solution  in  an  ocean  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  have  been  precipitated  as  it  cooled.  A  lurking 
fondness  for  this  hypothesis  seems  still  to  linger  in  the 
minds  of  some  eminent  geologists.  While  they  are 
driven  by  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  evidence  to 
admit  that  there  are  many  cases  of  schistose  rocks  which 
are  metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposits,  and  that  the 
process  which  gave  rise  to  them  has  operated  at  many 
different  times,  they  still  think  it  possible,  or  even  likely, 
that  in  some  of  those  cases,  where  there  is  a  veiy  large 
thickness  and  extent  of  crystalline  Schists,  where  no 
proofs  of  mechanical  origin  can  be  detected  in  them,  and 
where  indications  of  the  existence  of  life  at  the  time  of 
their  formation,  either  in  the  shape  of  fossils  or  Limestones, 
are  wanting,  we  may  have  rocks  which  owe  their  crystal- 
line structure,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  chemiccd  precipitation 
from  an  ocean,  the  like  of  which  can  have  existed  only 
during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  some  pre-existing 
state  to  its  present  condition. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  in  all  likeHhood  the 
earth  has  passed  through  some  such  stage  as  this  hypo- 
thesis requires,  and  it  may  be  that  during  such  a  period 
rocks  analogous  to  the  crystalline  Schists  were  produced ; 
though,  as  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  form  vague  conjectures  as  to  what  would 
happen  under  such  conditions;  but,  assuming  that  such 
was  the  case,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  the  opinion  that 
any  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  now  in  exis^nce  date  from 
BO  remote  a  period. 
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Wlien  we  have  two  masses  of  Gbieiss  differing  from  one 
another  in  no  essential  respect  whatever,  and  when  we 
know  that  one  has  been  produced  by  metamorphism,  it 
certainly  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  other 
was  produced  in  the  same  way,  till  some  good  groimd  can 
be  shown  to  the  contrary,  than  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
invent  some  other  purely  imaginary  method  by  whidii  it 
might  have  been  formed.  Beasoning  from  analogy  is  not 
necessarily  conclusive,  but  it  is  safer  than  reasoning  based 
on  dreamy  conjecture. 

The  most  telunfi;  point  against  such  hypotheses,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  rocks  we  know,  the  Laurentian 
formation  of  Canada,  aro  crystalline  Schists,  which  aro 
conclusively  proved  to  be  metamorphic  by  the  traces  they 
still  present  of  mechanical  origin  and  by  the  presence  in 
them  of  what  are  abnost  certainly  fossils.  There  may  be 
rocks  older  than  these,  but  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  assert  this  to  be  the  case,  and  proofs  have  not 
yet  been  forthcoming. 

Srd  Glass. — ^Amoephotts  Crystallinb  Eocks. 

We  have  already  explained  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  rocks  included  in  this 
class,  and  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  lately  that 
some  geologists  have  begun  to  realise  that  its  members 
may  be  only  intensely  altered  portions  of  the  strata  among 
which  they  occur.  Among  the  rocks  which  come  under 
this  head,  some  Qranites  occupy  a  promiuent  place ;  and 
the  reasons  for  holding  the  above  opinion  will  be  moro 
thoroughly  brought  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  rock 
and  its  aUies.  We  will  here  give  a  few  instances  whero 
thero  seem  good  grounds  for  believing  that  large  masses 
of  amorphous  crystalline  rock  owe  their  present  form  to 
intense  metomorphism. 

In  the  district  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire,  thero  occurs  in 
the  midst  of  a  country,  composed  mainly  of  hard  Felspathic 
Sandstones  with  occasional  beds  of  Limestone,  a  tract  of 
rocks  so  exactly  like  intrusive  igneous  rocks  in  look  and 
composition  and  general  character,  that  they  wero  for  long 
referred  without  hesitation  to  that  class.  A  careful  exami- 
nation, however,  has  shown  that  they  have  been  produced 
by  the  metamorphism  of  the  surroimding  strata.  Mr. 
James  Oeikie  has  traced  a  gradual  passage  irom  unaltered 
Sandstones,  through  forms  in  which  an  amygdaloidal  tex- 
ture begins  to  be  developed,  up  to  porphyritic  and  closely 
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grained  Felstones,  which,  judged  by  look  and  mineral 
diaracter  alone,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  intrusive 
members  of  the  Felspathic  class  of  Crystalline  rocks ;  and 
he  has  even  detected  here  and  there,  in  the  yery  heart  of 
these  apparently  intrusive  tracts,  areas  of  unaltered  rock 
gradually  shading  off  into  the  Oiystalline  rocks  which 
surround  them,  in  other  cases  the  same  process,  acting 
probably  on  beds  richer  in  Magnesia,  has  given  rise  to 
Dioritic  rocks  which  approach  quite  as  closely  intrusive 
rocks  of  basic  composition.* 

We  meet  with  rocks  which  most  likely  come  under  the 
present  class  in  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire.  This 
tract  consists  of  Clay  Slate  with  associated  masses  of  Sye- 
nites, Felstones,  and  Gh*eenstones.  Hand  specimens  of  the 
three  last  cannot  be  disting^shed  from  samples  of  intrusive 
rocks  of  the  same  composition ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  present  case  these  Crystalline  rocks  have  not 
burst  through  the  beds  which  surround  them,  but  have 
been  produced  by  intense  alteration  of  the  latter,  because 
they  pass  by  such  insensible  gradations  into  the  unaltered 
strata  in  their  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
trace  a  boimdary  between  the  unchanged  and  the  intensely 
Crystalline  rocks,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  possible  to  observe 
''every  degree  of  gradation,  from  a  common  unaltered 
slaty  character  to  rocks  that  seem  to  be,  in  hand  specimens, 
igneous,  but,  on  a  large  scale  on  the  ground,  show  traces 
of  stratification  and  other  signs  provmg  them  to  be  of 
sedimentary  origin,  but  so  much  altered  that  they  have 
been  partly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  fused,  and  thu8 
pass  into  so  called  igneous  rocks  of  the  deep-seated  kinds.  In 
Chamwood  Forest  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  suite  of 
specimens  showing  a  perfect  passage  from  stratified  into 
igneous  rocks."!  On  the  same  head  another  observer 
remarks :  ''  The  general  character  of  the  rock  is  such  as  to 
convey  irresistibly  the  impression  that  it  is  nothing  else 
but  the  day  Slate  itself,  heated  to  the  melting  point,  and 
then  crystallised  by  cooling.  It  would  seem  that  a  series 
of  beds  of  Clay,  more  or  less  pure,  were  first  consolidated 
into  slates,  and  then  subjected,  in  situ,  to  intense  heat 
under  pressure."} 

*  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  of  the  Mtuetmi  of  Fkaotical  Geology, 
London,  zzii.  518.  3rd  ed.  p.  19. 

t  Ramaay,  DesonptiTe   Cata-  }  Outlines  of  the  (Geology  of 

logue  of  the  Rock  Specimens  in  LeicesteiBhire,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cole- 
man, p.  8. 
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A  yery  rtrikiiig  instance  of  a  sedimentaiy  rock  which 
has  been  so  far  altered  as  to  be  indistiiLguisliable  from  one 
of  intrusive  origin  is  furnished  by  the  deposit  called  Por- 
phyritic  Glajstone  Conglomerate  by  Mr.  Darwin,  which 
occurs  in  Patagonia  and  covers  lars^e  areas  in  Chili.  Of 
this  he  says:  '^The  formation,  which  I  call  Porphyritic 
Conglomerate,  is  the  most  important  and  most  developed 
in  Qiili.  From  a  great  number  of  sections  I  find  it  to  be 
a  true  coarse  Con^omerate  or  Brecda,  which  passes  by 
every  step,  in  slow  gradations,  into  a  fine  Claystone  Por- 
ph3rry ;  the  pebbles  and  cement  becoming  porphyritic,  till 
at  last  all  is  blended  in  one  compact  rock.  The  Porphyries 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  chain,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  them  have  been  thus  produced 
from  sedimentary  beds  in  situ.  There  are  also  Porphyries, 
which  have  been  injected  from  below  among  the  strata, 
and  others  ejected,  which  have  flowed  in  streams ;  and  I 
could  show  specimens  of  this  rock,  produced  by  these  three 
methods,  which  cannot  be  distinguished."* 

A  very  instructive  rock  in  connection  with  the  present 
subject  is  Halleflinta  or  Fehitic  SehiU,  It  is  in  character 
intermediate  between  Felstone  and  Qneiss,  is  foliated  or 
unevenly  laminated,  and  sometimes  contains  an  admixture 
of  Chlorite  and  occasionally  some  Mica.  It  occurs  in 
Sweden  interbedded  with  Ghieiss  and  Granulite,  into  which 
it  passes  insensibly.  It  is  therefore  metamorphic,  and  in 
all  probability  is  uie  result  of  the  alteration  of  beds  more 
early  metamorphosed  than  the  surrounding  strata ;  so  that 
while  they  have  been  altered  only  bo  far  as  to  become 
Gneiss,  it  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  fused  alto- 
gether and  converted  into  something  indistinguishable 
m>m  an  eruptive  Felstone. 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  North  Wales 
(p.  271)  of  a  Crystalline  rock  indistinguishable  in  many 
respects  from  an  igneous  intrusion,  which  on  the  ground 
presents  every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by 
metamorphism  out  of  mechanical  deposits.  Similar  ex- 
amples occur  in  the  Yo8ge8,t  and  indeed  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  assemble  a  doud  of  witnesses  far  larger  than 
we  can  find  room  for  here. 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Darwin  to  detailB,  see  Geological  Obaerra- 

Professor  Henslow,  Dec,    1835.  tions  on  South  America,  pp.  148, 

Printed  for  private  distribution  149,  169. 

among  the  members  of  the  Gam-  f  Daubree,  Annales  des  Mines^ 

bridge  Philosophical  Society.  For  toL  xxvi. 
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Serpentina  is  a  rock  which  may  be  oonvenientl  j  described 
here,  because  there  are  varieties  of  it  belonging  to  all  three 
of  the  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  me  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  consists  essentially  of  Silicate  of  Magnesia  with 
from  12  to  21  per  cent,  of  water.  Oxide  of  Iron  very 
frequently  enters  into  its  composition,  and  the  presence 
of  other  impurities  gives  rise  to  numerous  varieties.  It  i& 
soft  but  tough,  with  a  soapy  unctuous  feel,  often  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  but  sometimes  beautifully  mottled  red,  green, 
and  purple,  with  veins  of  white  Soapstone  or  Asbestos. 

Serpentine  occurs  under  various  forms.  It  is  sometimec 
distinctly  bedded  and  intercalated  among  strata  of  crystal- 
line Schists.  Thus  in  the  Laurentian  gneissic  rocks  of 
Canada  it  is  met  with  in  bedded  masses  of  great  purity ; 
it  occurs  also  associated  with  Limestone  or  Dolomite,  some- 
times in  grains  arranged  in  bands  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, and  sometimes  m  veins  traversing  the  rock.*  In  the 
same  country  a  great  thickness  of  bedded  Serpentine  also 
occurs  in  the  Quebec  Qroup  of  rocks  ;f  and  Serpentine  has 
also  been  found  interbedded  in  thin  layers  with  stratified 
Diorites  at  St.  Stephen's.^ 

In  the  metamorphic  district  of  Ayrshire,  mentioned  a  few 
pages  back,  Serpentines  are  found  along  with  and  passing 
mto  metamorphic  Diorites,  and  sometimes  closely  connected 
with  unaltered  Limestones. 

The  veiy  frequent  association  of  Serpentine  with  Dolo- 
mitic  Limestones  makes  it  probable  that  it  has  in  many 
cases  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of  that  class  of  rocks, 
and  that  the  process  which  turned  Limestone  into  Dolomite 
would,  if  carried  a  stage  further,  give  rise  to  a  calcareous 
Serpentine  or  Ophicalcite,  and  then  to  Serpentine  proper. 

Where  Serpentine  and  metamorphic  Diorites  occur  toge- 
ther, they  may  have  both  arisen  from  the  alteration  of 
rocks  rich  in  Magnesia. 

Serpentine  is  also  found  with  a  laminated  structure,  and 
when  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae  are  covered  by  plates  of 
Mica  or  Chlorite  it  becomes  a  foHated  rock.  Such  a  rock 
passes  into  Talcose  Schist,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  meta- 
morphosed form  of  the  latter. 

Serpentine  also  occurs  in  amorphous  masses  often  of 
large  size,  and  in  veins  traversing  other  rocks.  In  some 
of  these  bosses  indistinct  wavy  lines,  parallel  to  the  bedding 

*  See  Beport  of  Progress  of  the         t  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
Geol.  Surrey  of  Canada  (1863),  t  ^^^  (^870, 1871),  p.  32. 

pp.  471,  691. 
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or  foliation  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  may  still  be  traced, 
conveying  the  impression  mat  they  are  metamorphic 
masses  ;*  in  other  cases  no  structure  can  be  perceived,  but 
even  here  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  a  metamorphic  origin 
for  the  rock. 

Veins  of  Serpentine  may  have  been  produced  by  that 
extreme  form  of  metamorphism  which  had  caused  its  pro- 
ducts to  behave  eruptively;  it  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  they  are  altered  veins  of  some  intrusive  Basic  rock. 

The  process  by  which  the  rocks  mentioned,  and  probably 
many  others,  have  been  converted  into  Serpentine,  is 
believed  by  many  geologists  to  have  been  a  species  of 
pseudomorphism ;  the  original  minerals  of  the  rock  being 
gradually  replaced  by  Hydrated  Silicate  of  Magnesia.! 

SECTION  in.— CAUSES  OF  HETAMOBFHISM. 

The  principal  phenomena  and  products  of  metamorphism 
having  been  now  described,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
we  can  offer  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  about. 

Local  XetamorphiBm  by  IntniaiTe  Zgnaons  Books. 
— ^It  will  no  doubt  have  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  often  find, 
along  the  margin  of  mtrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock,  that 
the  oeds  through  which  they  have  forced  their  way  are 
altered,  into  substances  identical  with  some  members  of  the 
metamorphic  dass.  Sandstones  are  baked  into  Quartzites, 
Limestones  put  on  a  crystalline  texture,  and  Shales  are 
converted  into  Lydian  Stone  or  Forcellanite.  The  alteration 
does  not  extend  usually  to  any  great  distance,  and  this  sort 
of  metamorphism  is  Uieref ore  spoken  of  a«  local  (meta- 
morphisme  acddentol,  de  juxtaposition,  de  la  roche  encais- 
santo)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  widespread  metamorohism 
(metamorphisme  normal^  g6n6ral,  regional)  which  has 
extended  its  influence  over  large  areas. 

Beat  ona  Agent. — ^It  is  dear  that  in  such  cases  the 
heat  of  the  molton  intrusive  rock  has  had  an  important 
share  in  effecting  the  change.  We  are  also  led  to  look  upon 
heat  as  one  of  the  agencies  that  aided  in  producing  meta- 
morphism, on  account  of  the  striking  analogies  that  Meta- 
morphic rocks  offer  to  rocks  which  we  know  were  produced 
by  Igneous  fusion,  in  the  character  of  their  ctystalline 

*  Bamiay  GeoL  of  N.  Wales,  f  Bischoil^  Chemical  Geology, 
p.  179.  ii.  chap.  xL 
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minerals,  i^ecially  in  the  presence  in  them  of  anhydrous 
Silicates.  Considerations  of  this  nature  lead  us  to  look 
upon  heat  as  essential  to  the  production  of  metamorphism, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word.  And  all  the 
successful  attempts  to  imitate  experimentally  metamorphic 
processes  have  required  the  intervention  of  heat. 

Beat  alone  not  enough. — But  there  are  a  host  of 
reasons  why  heat  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  injections  of  igneous  rocks  produce 
local  metamorphism,  as  would  be  the  case  if  nothing  but 
heat  were  wanted  for  the  task.  Again,  the  low  conducting 
power  of  rocks  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  how  heat 
could  have  found  its  way  through  the  vast  areeis  and 
enormous  thicknesses  of  rock  that  show  throughout  a 
uniform  degree  of  intense  metamorphism.  Then,  we  often 
find  crystalline  minerals,  which  must  have  been  ^nerated 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
occur,  in  rocks  the  main  body  of  which  is  very  little  altered 
at  all.  If  these  were  produced  by  heat,  how  is  it  that  the 
heat  has  had  so  little  effect  on  the  rock  surrounding  them  ? 
On  grounds  like  these  we  conclude  that  though  meta- 
morphism cannot  be  produced  without  heat,  something  else 
is  wanted. 

Heated  Vapours. — ^A  study  of  yolcanic  phenomena 
suggests  as  possible  aids  heated  vapours,  such  as  Sulphurous, 
Carbonic,  Hydrochloric,  and  Hydrofluoric  adds.  These  we 
know  are  given  off  from  lavas,  and  give  rise  by  chemical 
reaction  to  sundry  crystalline  products. 

Water. — ^Agents  like  these  have  doubtless  assisted  in 
the  work  of  metamorphism  ;  but  there  is  one  substance  so 
universally  present  in  all  rocks,  and  so  thoroughly  capable 
of  effecting,  when  in  a  heated  state,  so  many  of  the  changes 
which  observation  shows  to  have  taken  place,  that  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  the  grand  helpmate  of  heat  in  bringing 
about  metamorphic  changes.  That  substance  is  water. 
We  have  so  few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  portion  of  the  earth  below  the  surface,  that  it  does  not 
readily  occur  to  us  how  widely  water  must  be  diffused 
throughout  the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  to  what  great 
depths  it  penetrates.  But  a  Httle  reflection  wiU  soon  bring 
home  to  our  minds  the  conviction  that  water  must  exist  in 
as  large  quantity  below  as  above  the  surface.  In  all  under- 
ground explorations,  as  the  miner  knows  to  his  cost,  it  is 
met  with ;  and  wherever  a  path  is  open,  it  tends  steadily 
downwards.  ^Frictionand  the  narrowing  of  suitable  channels 
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cause  a  decrease  in  the  amount  in  many  cases  as  we  descend, 
and  sometimes  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  natural  means 
of  escape  gives  rise  to  what  is  practically  a  dry  mine,  but 
in  all  attempts  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  water  is  the 
one  enemy  which  we  always  have  to  cope  with  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  That  it  descends  .to  depths  greater  than 
any  we  have  been  able  to  reach,  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  existence  of  thermal  springs,  which  in  many 
eases  can  obtain  their  heat  only  by  rising  from  a  very  con- 
siderable depth.  The  enormous  quantity  of  water  given 
off  during  volcanic  eruptions  also  shows  that  it  exists  in 
large  quantities  at  depths  below  the  surface.  Even  when 
friction  and  other  impediments  counteract  the  effect  of 
gravity  in  diffusing  water,  capillary  attraction  comes  in  to 
entice  it  through  we  minute  pores  and  interstices  of  the 
rocks,  and  causes  them  to  be  saturated  with  it.  Water 
again  exists  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  in  many 
minerals,  and  is  set  free  when  they  are  decomposed,  as  in 
all  probability  has  happened  during  the  process  of  meta- 
morphism. 

80  much  for  the  diffusion  of  water.  We  must  next  take 
into  account  the  increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into 
the  earth.  This  subject  belongs  to  a  subsequent  chapter; 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  here  that  as  we  go  below  the 
surface  the  temperature  rises,  and  that  the  average  rate  of 
increase  may  be  taken  at  V  Fahrenheit  for  eveiy  60  feet : 
at  this  rate  we  should,  at  about  a  depth  of  two  miles, 
arrive  at  the  temperature  at  which  water  boOs  at  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  pressure  at  such  a  depth  would  probably 
prevent  water  from  passing  into  a  state  of  vapour,  but  in 
this  intensely  heated  concStion,  or  as  superheated  steam, 
it  would  become  a  far  more  powerful  agent  than  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  for  acting  as  a  solvent,  for  promoting  che- 
mical decomposition,  and  for  softening  and  diminishing 
the  coherency  of  the  constituent  mineralB  of  rocks. 

We  shall  have  to  notice  subsequently  that  the  crumpling 
and  crushing  which  the  rocks  have  undergone  is  another 
possible  source  of  heat,  which  may  well  have  aided  the 
work  of  metamorphism  at  less  depths  than  that  mentioned. 

Water,  too,  would  not  pass  down  pure ;  in  its  passage  it 
would  take  up  the  vanous  minerals  soluble  m  it  with 
which  it  came  m  contact,  and  would  do  this  to  a  larger  and 
larger  degree  as  it  became  more  and  more  highly  heated.* 

*  In  connection  with  this  see  Steny  Hont,  Quart.  Jouxn.  OeoL 
60c.,  XV.  488. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  water  is  everywhere  present,  that  it  is 
80  well  able  to  promote  and  effect  alteration  in  rocks  beneath 
the  surface,  and  that  we  know  of  no  other  substance  that 
can  compare  with  it  in  these  respects,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  it  must  play  a  leading  part  in  any  changes 
that  are  being  wrought  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Pressure  and  Depth. — Sundry  considerations  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  metamorphism  must  have  gone  on  at 
considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 

A  thick  coating  of  overlying  rock  would  be  necessary  to 
check  the  escape  of  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  water  and 
other  metamorphosing  agents,  or  some  of  the  constituents 
of  the  rock,  being  driven  off  in  a  state  of  vapour ;  for 
instance,  in  the  conversion  of  Limestone  into  crystalline 
Marble,  we  must  have  pressure  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Carbonic  Add.  It  is  quite  clear,  too,  that  the  Crystalline 
rocks  could  not  have  been  produced  by  heat  alone  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  because,  if  they  are  fused  and  allowed 
to  solidify,  they  harden  either  into  a  glass  or  a  stony  mass 
totally  different  from  the  original  rock;  and  if  they 
orifi;inated  from  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  water,  we  shaU 
stiU  require  the  assistance  of  depth  to  raise  the  latter  to 
the  requisite  temperature  and  pressure  to  prevent  it  escap- 
ing as  steam.  Further,  we  have  the  fact  that  Metamorphic 
rocks  usually  show  intense  folding  and  contortion,  and  it 
will  be  explained  by-and-by  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  this 
could  have  been  produced  only  under  the  pressure  due  to  a 
thick  mass  of  rock  atop.  Lastly,  the  successful  attempts 
to  imitate  artificiaUy  metamorphic  processes  have  all  called 
in  the  assistance  of  pressure.* 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  metamorphism  will 
necessarily  be  produced  if  a  rock  is  sunk  deep  enough  into 
the  earth.  There  are  cases  where  we  can  show  that  rocks 
have  been  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  to  a  thickness  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  yet  the  bottom  beds  show 
no  signs  of  what  is  usually  called  metamorphism ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  point  to  rocks  which  have  not  had  at 
the  outside  half  the  above  thickness  of  cover  on  when  they 
were  metamorphosed,  and  are  yet  converted  into  crystalline 

*  Prof.  Qeikie   has   tried    to  condderable,  it  was  probably  not 

determine  the  depth  at  which  the  so  great  as  has  been  sometimea 

metamorphism    of    the    Scotch  supposed.     (Transactions   Edin- 

Highlanas  was   produced;    and  burgh  Qeol.  Soo.,  u.  287.) 
has  shown,  that,  though  it  was 
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Schists.  When  we  reflect  how  complex  the  process  of  meta- 
morphifim  probably  is,  and  how  many  causes — heat,  water, 
pressure,  and  may  be  others  we  do  not  know  of — ^are 
necessary  for  its  production,  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of 
these  cases  vanish.  We  shall  also  see,  by-and-by,  that  the 
heat  required  was  possibly  not  derived  directly  from  the 
heated  interior,  but  was  a  result  of  crumpling  and  crushing ; 
the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  produce  Qie  complicated 
puckering  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks  must  have  been  enor- 
mous, and,  if  this  were  transformed  into  heat,  it  would 
probably  furnish  an  amount  amply  sufficient  for  the  work 
of  alteration.  If  this  be  so,  the  amount  of  metamorphism 
ought  to  increase  with  the  contortion,  and  not  necessarily 
wim  the  depth  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  simk. 

We  will  now  glance  at  some  of  the  attempts  to  imitate 
experimentally  the  process  of  metamorphism. 

Ezpenments  of  Daubree. — ^Among  the  most  instructive 
are  those  of  Daubree.  He  enclosed  me  substances  to  be 
operated  on  along  with  some  water  in  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  introduced  into  a  strong  iron  cylinder  to  prevent  its 
being  burst  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  subjected 
the  whole  to  various  temperatures,  and  afterwards  allowed 
it  to  cool  slowly.  Amone  the  results  obtained  were  the 
following.  At  a  duU  red  heat  the  action  of  water  alone  on 
the  glass  of  the  tube  gave  rise  to  numerous  well-formed 
crystals  of  Quartz  and  to  a  Zeolitic  Silicate.  Obsidian  was 
converted  into  a  substance  resembling  Trachyte,  which, 
when  powdered  and  examined  under  me  microscope,  had 
all  the  character  of  Sanidine  or  glassy  Orthodase. 

In  another  experiment  the  mineral  waters  of  Plombi^s, 
which  are  rich  m  Silicates  of  Potash  and  Soda,  were  sub- 
stituted for  pure  water.  The  walls  of  the  tube  were.foimd 
to  be  coated  with  Silica  in  the  form  of  Quartz  crystals  and 
Chalcedony,  which  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  Alcaline  Silicates  of  the  water.  When 
a  mass  of  pure  Kaolin  was  treated  with  these  waters,  it 
was  converted  into  a  solid  substance,  confusedly  crystallised 
in  small  prisms,  which  proved  to  be  a  double  Silicate  of 
Alumina  and  an  AlkaH  with  all  the  characters  of  Felspar ; 
mixed  with  this  was  a  little  crystallised  Quartz.  He  also 
succeeded  in  producing  a  variety  of  Augite  known  as 
Diopside,  and  a  mineral  which  Hiere  was  every  reason  to 
believe  was  Mica.  A  point  of  great  importance  brought 
out  by  these  experiments  was  the  small  quantity  of  water 
necessazy  for  the  transformations ;  in  some  cases  this  did 
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not  amount  to  a  third  part  by  weight  of  the  substance 
transformed.* 

Besearches  of  Sterry  Hunt. — ^Among  other  experi- 
menters. Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  pointed  out  how  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  Alkaline  Carbonates  and  Silicates  can,  by 
its  action  on  the  heated  strata  of  the  Sands,  Clays,  and 
earthy  Carbonates  of  sedimentfiry  deposits,  give  rise  to 
the  various  siliceous  minerals  which  make  up  the  Crystal- 
line rooks;  and  he  believes  that  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahrenheit  would  suffice  for  the  production  of  Silicates  of 
Lime,  Llagnesia,  and  Iron,  and  that  at  480°  the  Felspathic 
and  Micaceous  Silicates  generally  could  be  formed.f 

Observations  of  ICr.  Sorby. — The  researches  of  Mr. 
Sorby  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  he  has  shown  by  a  most  ingenious  line  of 
reasoning  that  water  as  well  as  heat  must  have  taken  part 
in  the  formation  of  many  Crystalline  rocks.  It  had  been 
long  known  that  crystals  often  enclose  hollow  spaces,  of 
all  sizes  from  1-10,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  some 
few  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that 
these  cavities  contain  liquid;  sometimes  the  cavities  are 
entirely  filled,  sometimes  there  is  a  bubble  in  them  which 
moves  about  like  that  in  a  spirit-level;  and  Mr.  Sorby 
showed  that  in  many  cases  the  fluid  is  water.  Now  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  when  crystals  are  formed  from 
solution  they  contain  cavities  filled  with  the  fluid  from 
which  the  crystals  were  thrown  down ;  that  at  the  time  of 
their  formation  these  cavities  are  fM  of  liquid ;  that  as 
long  as  the  crystal  is  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  that 
at  which  it  was  formed  the  cavities  remain  full ;  but  that  if 
the  crystal  cool  down  to  a  lower  temperature,  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  enclosed  fluid  eames  a  vacuity  or 
bubble  to  be  formed  in  the  cavities.    In  crystals  formed  by 

*  For  details  of  these  experi- 
ments see  Annales  des  Mulhs,  6th 
series,  xii.  289;  Etudes  et  Ex- 
periences SynUidtiaaes  sur  le 
M^tamorphisme ;  Memoires,  Aca- 
d^mie  des  Sciences,  xvii.  (1860) ; 
Bulletin  Soc.  G^l.  de  Fraooe, 
2nd  series,  xv.  97,  xvi.  688.  See 
also  Durocher,  Etudes  sur  le  M6- 
tamorphisme,  Ballet.  Soc.  G6oL 
de  Fiance,  2nd  series,  iii.  647; 
M^tamoxphisme  dans  les  Py- 
renees, Ann.  des  Mines,  3rd 
series,  vi.  78.    Delesse,   Etudes 


sur  le  Metamorphisme  des  Roches, 
and  Ann,  des  Mines,  6th  series, 
xii.  and  xiii.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
Keport  of  British  Assoc.  (1860), 
p.  176.  Mitscherlich  sur  la  PrO" 
auction  artificielle  des  Mineraux 
crystallises,  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
xxiv.  268  (1824). 

-f  Quart  Joum.  QeoL  Soc.  of 
London,  xt.  488  ;  Report  on 
Geological  Survey  of  Gfuiada 
(1866),  n.  479 ;  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, 2nd  series,  xxx.  136| 
214,  and  July,  1864. 
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simple  igneous  fasioii,  such  as  those  which  oocnr  in  furnace 
sWsy  there  are  cayities,  hU  they  mre  full  of  glan  or  sUme, 
and,  when  they  contain  bnbbles,  the  bubbles  do  not  move. 

Now  we  can  by  experiment  imitate  only  very  imperfectly 
the  conditions  nnder  which  the  minerals  of  the  CrjBtalline 
rocks  were  probabfy  formed ;  but  from  the  above  facts  we 
may  infer  that,  if  a  fosed  mass  containing  water  crystallise 
nnder  pressnre  sufficient  to  prerent  the  escape  of  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  yaponr,  some  crystals  might  be  depoedted 
from  solution  in  the  highly  heated  water  and  caidi  up 
small  portions  of  the  fused  stone,  and  so  contain  glass  or 
stone  cavities ;  other  crystals  might  be  formed  by  crystal- 
lisation of  the  melted  stone  and  catch  up  portions  A  the 
water,  and  so  contain  fluid  cavities. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  which  Mr.  Sorby  gives 
of  natural  crystals  containing  water  cavities,  we  may  men- 
tion, as  most  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  now  before 
ns,  the  Quartz  and  Garnet  of  Mica  Schist  and  Gh[ieiBS.  He 
shows  how  Felspathic  Clays  might  be  converted  into  crys- 
talline Quartz  and  Mica,  so  as  to  constitute  Mica  Schist, 
by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  alkaline  bases,  and  argues, 
from  the  presence  of  water  cavities,  that  the  alteration  was 
not  the  effect  of  dry  heat  and  partial  fusion,  but  was  due 
to  highly  heated  water  disseminated  through  the  rock. 
The  &ct  that  the  process  took  place  at  a  high  temperature 
is  inferred  from  the  presence  of  bubbles  in  the  cavities ; 
and  by  determining  uie  degree  to  which  the  crystals  must 
be  heated  in  order  to  make  the  liquid  expand  so  as  to  fill 
the  cavity,  he  has  endeavoured  to  fix  what  that  tempera- 
ture actually  was.  This  last  step  of  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  unless  we  know  also  me  pressure  under  which 
the  operation  took  place ;  but,  by  ynaking  reasonable 
assumptions  on  this  head,  most  instructive  results  are 
arrived  at.* 

Fsendomorpliinii. — One  other  action  of  percolating 
water  has  played  doubtless  an  important  part  in  producing 
metamorphic  changes,  namely,  'what  is  known  as  pseudo- 
morphic  change.  By  this  one  or  more  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  mineral  is  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted,  and 
its  place  taken  by  a  totally  different  substance,  frequently 

*  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc  of  reader  to  consult  these  beautiful 

London,  xiv.  463  ;   Reports   of  memoirs  themselves.    He  should 

British  Association,  1856,  p.  78,  also  refer  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Phillip's 

1867,  p.  92.    I  hnpe  the  short  remarks  on  the  snlject    Quairt. 

sketch  above  given  will  lead  tha  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.,  xxxL  ZZ'I, 
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without  any  modification  of  the  original  dyBtalline  form. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Serpentine  as  a  rock  which 
probably  owes  its  present  composition  to  this  process,  and 
it  has  doubtless  acted  largely  in  many  other  cases.  For 
details  on  the  subject,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bischof  s 
'*  Chemical  Geology." 

Variations  in  amount  of  Metamorphism. — ^In  con- 
sidering the  action  of  the  various  metamorphosing  agents 
we  must  recollect  that  they  would  act  unequally  on  dif- 
ferent rcicks.  Some  rocks  would  conduct  heat  more  readily 
and  be  more  pervious  to  water  and  vapours  than  others ; 
the  final  result  would  also  depend  on  the  original  compo- 
sition of  the  rock  operated  on ;  and  thus  we  can  easily 
imderstand  how  it  is  that  in  a  mass  of  metamorphic  rocks 
we  find  some  beds  much  more  altered  than  others  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  them.  Thus  Professor  Geikie  tells 
us  that,  among  the  altered  rocks  of  the  southern  uplands 
of  Scotland,  there  appears  to  be  always  a  close  connection 
between  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  metamoiphism  and 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  mani- 
fested. It  is  always  most  developed  in  those  strata  into 
whose  composition  Felspar  enters  as  a  main  ingredient, 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  more  quartzose  rocks  little 
or  comparatively  little  change  has  taken  place.  (Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  Explanation  of 
sheet  15,  par.  35.)  New  elements  besides  might  well  be 
introduced  by  water  into  the  rocks  through  which  it  finds 
its  way,  and  we  must  therefore  not  be  surprised  if  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  metamorphic  rock  differs  from 
that  of  the  mechanical  deposit  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Subsidiary  Metamorphosing  Agencies. — ^The  causes 
mentioned  seem,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  have  been 
the  main  agents  in  the  production  of  metamorphism ;  but 
in  particular  instances  other  subsidiary  influences  no  doubt 
gave  their  help.  Thus,  for  instance,  Forchhammer  believes 
uiat  the  presence  of  sea-weeds  has  conduced  largely  to 
bring  about  the  present  condition  of  the  Alum  Slate  of 
Scandinavia.* 

Snnunary. — Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  ever  shall  be  able,  to  unravel  fully 
the  intricacies  of  the  subtle  process  of  metamorphism ;  but 
reasoning,  such  as  that  which  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
enables  us  to  form  what  is  probably  a  very  iust  notion  of  the 
general  way  in  which  the  result  has  been  brought  about. 
*  Heport  of  British  Anociation,  1844,  p.  77< 
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Heat  is  an  essential  requisite,  but  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  transmission  of  heat  by  mere  conduction  through 
such  vast  masses  of  rock  as  haye  been  thoroughly  meta- 
morpfiosed,  obliges  us  to  look  for  some  yehide  which  would 
propagate  it  by  conyection.  Such  a  yehide  we  find  in  water. 
The  uniyersal  presence  of  this  substance,  and  its  incessant 
state  of  circulation,  fit  it  admirably  for  the  task  of  acting 
as  a  diffuser  of  heat ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  power  of 
softening  rocks,  and  by  its  chemical  reaction,  it  aids  mate- 
rially in  promoting  rearrangement  of  the  constituent 
minerals,  decomposition  and  the  formation  of  new  com- 
pounds, and  the  introduction  of  fresh  elements.  Other 
substances,  in  the  state  either  of  liquid  or  yapour,  may 
haye  had  a  share  in  the  process.  Lastly,  we  can  obtain  the 
requisite  widespread  heat,  and  the  means  of  preyenting  the 
escape  of  water  and  other  yolatile  substances  which  aided  it, 
only  under  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  oyer- 
lying  rock ;  and  on  this  and  other  grounds  we  condude  that 
metamorphism  went  on  deep  under  ground,  and  that  we 
see  Metamorphic  rocks  at  the  surface  now  only  because  they 
haye  been  uplifted,  and  the  coyering  of  rock  under  which 
they  were  once  buried  has  been  removed  by  denudation. 

Metamorphism  no  Proof  of  Antiquity. — It  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  long  noticed  that  Metamorphic  rocks  are 
more  plentiful  among  the  older  than  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  So  generally 
true  is  this,  that  at  one  time  the  fact  of  a  rock  being  a 
crystalline  Schist  was  looked  upon  as  condusive  proof  of 
great  antiquity. 

Such  an  inference  is,  howeyer,  by  no  means  sound  and 
good.  We  can  point  to  rocks  of  this  class  which  haye  cer- 
tainly been  produced  during  ecological  periods  compara- 
tively recent ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metamor- 
phism has  always  been  going  on,  and  is  now  in  progress. 
But  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  metamorphic 
workshop,  we  shall  see  that  the  prevalence  of  metamorphic 
products  among  the  older  rocks  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Metamorphic  rocks  of  recent  date  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hidden  from  sight,  because  denudation  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  strip  ofE  the  covering  of  rock  beneath  which 
the  alteration  was  effected.  It  is  only  in  districts  like  the 
Alps,  where  great  upheaval  and  extensive  denudation  has 
gone  on  in  comparatively  recent  times,  that  we  can  hope  to 
get  a  sight  of  rocks  that  have  been  metamorphosed  during 
Uie  later  portions  of  the  earth's  lifetime.     We  must  also 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  older  a  rock  is,  the  greater  chance 
will  it  have  had  of  haying  been  subjected  to  metamorphic 
influence,  and  this  will  tend  to  make  metamorphic  products 
more  abundant  in  the  older  than  the  newer  rocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
metamorphismhas  always  been  going  on,  we  shall  see,  in 
Chapter  JQ.,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  yeiy  re- 
mote periods  its  action  must  hare  been  more  vigorous  than 
at  present.  Whether,  however,  any  of  the  Metamorphic 
rocKs  formed  during  liiese  periods  still  survive,  is  another 
and  a  veij  open  question 


CHAPTER  VriL 

GRANITIC  ROCKS. 

Though  there  is  a  great  characterirtic  diflerence  between  the 
Platonic  and  Volcanic  actions  and  their  products,  the  two,  when 
looked  at  lately,  are  seen  so  to  inosculate,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
refer  them  to  an  agency  common  to  both. — B.  Uallbt. 

ONE  other  group  of  rocks,  namely  Granite  and  its  allies, 
remains  to  be  considered.  They  form  the  extreme 
type  of  those  rocks  which  were  grouped  together  in  the 
last  chapter  under  the  third  subdivision  of  metamorphic 
products,  and  they  might  therefore  have  been  treated  of 
along  with  other  members  of  that  class.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  give  them  a  chapter  to  themselves  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  We  are  anxious  to  put  clearly  before  the 
reader  the  reasons  which  have  led  geologists  to  believe  in 
the  metamorphic  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called  Trappean 
and  Plutonic  rocks,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  seemed  to 
be  to  work  out  the  argument  for  one  special  instance.  Now 
no  example  can  be  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than 
Ghranite,  for  it  was  mainly  from  a  study  of  it  that  the  idea 
that  many  so-called  igneous  rocks  are  only  the  residt  of 
extreme  metamorphism  sprang  up  and  gained  strength. 

Granite,  too,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Derivative 
rocks  on  the  one  hand  and  subaerial  lavas  on  the  other.  It 
can  in  many  cases  be  observed  to  pass  insensibly  into  Ghieiss, 
and  this  in  its  turn  to  shade  off  imperceptibly  through 
Schistose  and  other  less  altered  rocks  into  ordinary  derivative 
deposits.  On  the  other  hand  Granite  differs  from  some  sub- 
aerial  lavas  such  as  Trachyte  in  nothing  but  texture ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  melted  mass  which, 
when  it  hardened  at  the  surface,  took  the  form  of  Trachyte, 
would,  if  it  had  solidified  under  pressure,  have  assumed 
that  of  Granite. 

But  while  Granite  is  thus  connected  with  both  Derivative 
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and  Volcanic  rocks,  standing  as  it  were  half  way  between 
them,  it  yet  possesses  peculiarities  of  its  own  which  pre- 
vent us  from  classing  it  with  either,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  very  conveniently  considered  by  itself. 

Difference  between  Granitic  and  Volcanic  Sodn. — 
The  descriptions  already  given  of  the  chemical  and  mineral 
composition  of  the  Granitic  rocks  show  that  in  these 
respects  they  differ  in  no  essential  particulars  from  some 
Volcanic  rocks.  We  mentioned,  however,  that  in  texture 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  classes. 
This  distinction  consists  mainly  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. Granitic  rocks  are  without  exception  compact 
throughout;  they  never  show  the  cellular,  slaggy,  and 
cindery  textures  so  characteristic  of  true  Volcanic  rocks. 

This  fact  led  to  the  belief  that  Granitic  rocks  had 
hardened  from  the  same  semi-molten  condition  as  lavas, 
but  that  the  cooHng  had  gone  on  under  pressure,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  necessary  pressure  would  be 
obtained  if  we  supposed  them  to  have  consolidated  at  some 
depth  below  the  siirf ace  instead  of  having  been  poured  out 
in  the  open  air. 

Fetrological  BKodee  of  Occnrrence  of  Granite. — 
When  Granite  is  studied  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  it  is 
found  to  present  itself  under  three  clearly  distinguishable 
forms.  It  is  sometimes  bedded  or  occurs  interstratified 
with  undoubtedly  bedded  dpposits ;  in  other  cases  it 
assumes  the  form  of  an  amorphous  crystalline  mass,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  rocks  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  gradually  melts  away  into  them  along  its 
edges ;  thirdly,  we  meet  indth  Gbanite  which  is  marked  off 
by  a  hard  line  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  which  sends  veins 
into  them,  and  is  so  related  to  them  in  lie  and  position  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  burst  through  them 
intrusively  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

The  first  two  forms  may  be  distinguished  as  Metamor- 
phic,  the  last,  provisionally,*  as  Intrusive  Granite. 

We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
a  perfect  passage  can  be  traced  from  unaltered  sedimentary 
deposits,  through  a  group  of  rocks  showing  a  continually 
increasing  degree  of  metamorj)hism,  till  the  series  ends  in 
Granite ;  and  then  go  on  to  describe  some  instances  of  the 
three  forms  under  which  that  rock  occurs. 

*  Proviaionally,  because,  as  we  products  of  intense  metamor- 
have  already  pointed  out,  intm-  phism,  and  therefore  in  reality 
sive  rocks  are  |  robably  only  the      metamorphio. 
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Granite  of  the  Plyreneee. — ^An  excellent  instance  of 
the  gradual  erowtli  of  metamorphism  terminating  in  the 
production  of  Qranite  is  found  in  the  P^reneee,  and  has 
been  most  cftu'efully  worked  out  by  Professor  Fuchs.* 

In  that  mountain  chain  there  are  several  detached  masses 
of  Granite,  and  around  each  of  these  there  wraps  a  belt  of 
altered  rocks,  the  metamorphism  of  which  begins  at  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  Granite  in  traces  which  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  in  a  general 
way  increases  as  the  Granite  is  approached.  The  following 
are  the  principal  steps  in  the  gradual  series  of  changes. 

Outsiae  the  zone  where  metamorphism  first  becomes 
apparent  there  is  Clay  Slate,  which  to  the  naked  eye  and 
even  under  a  pocket  lens  seems  perfectly  homogeneous; 
magnified  400  times  certain  dark  points,  indistinctly  out- 
lined, make  their  appearance,  and  under  a  power  of  900 
the  rock  resolves  itself  into  ah  interlacing  network  of  fine 
crystals  of  Quartz,  Mica,  Chlorite,  and  a  little  Magnetite. 
Next  to  this  rock  comes  a  Clay  Slate  in  which  the  dark 
spots  become  more  readily  distinguishable,  but  even  here 
they  are  so  small  that  they  would  not  be  noticed  with  the 
eye  alone,  were  it  not  that  their  dull  colour  contrasts  with 
the  lustrous  brilliancy  of  the  rest  of  the  rock ;  when  this 
rock  is  highly  magnified,  the  little  spots  are  seen  to  be 
concretions,  and  Quartz  and  Mica  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  the  body  of  the  rock.  As  we  get  further  into  the 
metamorphic  zone  the  small  concretions  increase  in  size, 
and  become  more  distinctly  outlined,  till  the  rock  becomes 
a  true  Nodular  Schist  (Knotenschief er  or  Fruchtschief er), 
at  the  same  time  the  Quartz  and  Mica  are  more  distinctly 
developed,  so  that  the  rock  passes  into  a  form  intermediate 
between  Clay  Slate  and  Mica  Schist  to  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  assign  a  definite  name.  The  concretions  continue 
to  increase  in  number  and  size,  till  they  at  last  assume  the 
form  of  dark  prismatic  bodies,  which  are  crystals  of  a 
mineral  known  as  Andalusite. 

As  we  advance  still  further  into  the  heart  of  the  meta- 
morphic region,  the  rock  assumes  more  and  more  the  form 
of  a  mixture  of  Quartz  and  Mica,  and  a  curious  change  is 
noticed  in  the  concretions  and  Ajidalueite  crystals:  Uieir 
outline  becomes  indistinct,  Mica  makes  its  appearance  in 

*  Die  Alien  Sediment-Forma-  Leonhard's  Jahrbuch,   1870,  pp. 

tionen  und  ihre  Metamorphose  in  717,    861.      See   also   Verhand- 

don  fxanzotischen  Pvrenaen,  yon  Inngen  der   k.  k.  Geologischen 

Bern  Profeasor  C.  W.  C.  Fuchs  ;  Beiohsanstalt,  1869,  p.  314. 
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them,  and  at  last  they  fade  gradually  away  and  are  replaced 
by  the  latter  mineral ;  in  fact  they  undergo  the  process  of 
change  known  as  pseudomorphism,  and  Mica  is  gradually 
substituted  for  Andalusite.  The  rock  thus  passes  into  a 
typical  Mica  Schist.  As  soon  as  the  change  has  been 
enected  Felspar  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  at  first 
sparingly,  so  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
stituent, but  it  becomes  step  by  step  more  plentiful,  till  the 
Mica  Schist  at  last  puts  on  the  form  of  a  foliated  compound 
of  Quartz,  Mica,  and  Felspar,  that  is,  passes  into  Gneiss ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  rock 
ends  and  the  other  begins. 

The  earliest  appearances  of  Oneiss  are  finely  grained 
and  poor  in  Quartz,  but  as  we  approach  the  Granite  the 
rock  becomes  coarser  and  the  Quartz  more  plentiful. 

Lastly  the  Gneiss  loses  by  degrees  its  Schistose  structure, 
and  passes  by  the  most  imperceptible  gradations  into  true 
Granite;  some  of  the  intermediate  yarieties,  which  par- 
take in  a  manner  of  the  characters  of  both  rocks,  have 
been  called  Gbanitic  Gneiss.* 

As  a  rule  the  degree  of  alteration  increases  steadily  as 
we  approach  the  Granite,  but  this  is  not  universally  the 
case.  Occasionally  beds  actually  in  contact  with  Granite 
are  less  highly  altered  than  others  farther  off.  In  such 
cases  the  amount  of  metamorphism  has  probably  been 
determined  by  something  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  rock,  which  has  caused  some  beds  to  be  more  easily 
metamorphosed  than  others. 

Ketamorphic  Granite. — We  will  now  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  those  modes  of  occurrence  of  Granite  which 
have  been  distinguished  as  metamorphic. 

We  can,  as  has  been  said,  distinguish  two  forms  of  this  rock. 
The  first,  where  a  truly  Granitic  rock  has  been  produced, 
still  retainij^  traces  of  the  original  bedding :  such  Granites 
differ  from  Gneiss  only  in  the  absence  or  scanty  appearance 
of  foliation.  In  the  second  form,  the  metamorphic  influ- 
ences seem  to  have  been  powerful  enough  to  efface  the 
bedding,  and  the  residt  has  been  a  crystalline  amorphous 
mass  which  replaces  a  portion  of  the  rocks  that  surround 
it,  but  shows  no  sig^  of  having  burst  violently  through 
them.  Hand  specimens  of  such  rocks  coidd  give  us  no  clue 
to  the  way  in  which  they  arose ;  but  a  study  of  such  masses 

*  There  is  a  belt  of  metamor-  Oamberland  to  which  the  above 
phic  rock  around  the  Granites  of  description  would  apply  alnurt 
bkiddaw    and    Carrock  Fell   in      woxd  for  word. 
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in  the  field  proves  them  to  be  encircled  by  belts  of  strata, 
each  of  which  shows,  as  we  proceed  outwards,  a  smaller 
and  smaller  degree  of  alteration  till  we  at  last  reach  rocks 
perfectly  unchanged;  and  these  belts  are  not  separated 
from  one  another  by  hard  lines,  but  each  melts  impercep- 
tibly into  the  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  rocks  characterizing  the  first  form  would  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  metamorphic  action  exerted  uni- 
formly over  large  areas.  In  most  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  the  second  form  there  seems  to  have  been  a  centre  where 
the  energy  of  metamorplusm  attained  a  maximum,  and 
from  which  it  gradually  decreased  in  all  directions. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  cases  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example.  If  heat  be  supplied  uniformly 
to  the  under  suirface  of  a  thick  metal  plate---if ,  for  instance^ 
it  form  the  lid  of  a  yessel  of  boiling  water — temperature  of 
the  upper  surface  will  be  the  same  all  over ;  but  if  we 
direct  a  jet  of  flame  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  there 
will  be  on  the  front  a  point  of  maximum  heating,  from 
which  the  temperature  will  decrease  all  round. 

Donegal.— One  instance  of  Granite  which  seems  to  come 
under  the  first  head  has  been  already  giyen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  metamorphic  district  of  Donegal  (p.  264),  where 
true  be^  of  a  lock,  indisting^uishable  from  Granite,  occur 
interstratified  with  Mica  Schist  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  where  these  alternations  of  Granite  with  other 
rocks  pass  gradually  into  a  large  mass  composed  entirely  of 
Granite,  wmch  possesses  what  may  be  traces  of  an  originally 
bedded  structure. 

Brittany. — ^What  seem  to  be  Granites  of  a  similar 
origin  are  met  with  in  Brittany.  In  that  province  two 
very  distinct  forms  of  Granite  occur.  One  forms  the  flanks 
of  the  hill  ranges.  It  is  finely  grained,  and  contains  inter- 
stratified beds  of  Mica  Schist,  Common  Ghieiss,  Granitic 
and  Talcoee  Gneiss,  into  which  it  passes  so  insensibly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  a  boundary  between  the  two.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Ghranitic  areas  the  Ghranite  is  flanked  by 
Gneiss,  into  which  it  passes  imperceptibly,  and  the  latter 
shades  ofl  through  Mica  Schist  into  broad  tracts  of  Clay 
Slate.  As  we  approach  the  Granite,  crystals  of  a  mineral 
known  as  Stauroute  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and 
become  more  plentiful  and  more  perfectly  formed  the  nearer 
we  get  to  that  rock.  All  these  mdications  seem  capable  of 
exphmation  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Granite  is  a 
truly  bedded  rock,  which  has  assumed  its  present  form 
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through  metamorphic  action.  Whether  the  result  of  this 
action  has  ended  in  the  production  of  Qranite  or  some  other 
form  of  altered  rock,  would  depend  partly  on  its  intensity  ajid 
partly  on  the  composition  of  the  rock  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. Where  we  get  beds  of  Granite  interstratifled  with 
other  rocks,  the  former  were  probably  strata  whose  com- 
position rendered  them  more  susceptible  of  metamorphism 
than  the  latter.  Large  tracts  of  Granite  may  have  arisen 
from  the  alteration  of  a  great  thickness  of  such  rocks,  or 
from  an  intensity  of  metamorphism  sufficient  to  convert 
.  into  Ghranite  rocks  of  different  mineral  composition. 

That  the  extent  of  metamorphism  does  actually  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  composition  of  the  rock  operated 
on  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances,  of  wmch  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Jn  speaking  of 
some  metamorphosed  beds  in  the  southern  uplands  of  Scot- 
land, Professor  Geikie  states  that  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  metamorphism  have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
original  composition  of  the  rock.  Its  Quartz  grains  have 
suffered  little  or  no  change ;  it  is  the  dark  argillaceous  base 
or  matrix  that  has  imdergone  metamorphism.  Hence, 
when  a  coarse  quartzose  grit  occurs  it  has  suffered  little 
alteration ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  has  been 
formed  out  of  a  fine  sandy  Silt  or  muddy  Sand,  the  meta- 
morphism reaches  its  maximum.  (Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Scotland.  Explanation  of  sheet  3, 
par.  25.) 

The  other  Ghranite  of  Brittany  is  more  coarsely  grained 
than  the  one  just  described  and-  porphyritic.  It  does  not 
show  intercalations  of  other  rocks ;  it  penetrates  and  sends 
veins  into  the  first,  and  contains  fragments  of  Ghaeiss. 
These  facts  show  that  this  Ghranite  has  been  forcibly  thrust 
in  among  the  group  of  beds  of  which  the  first  Granite  is  a 
member.  This  Ghranite  forms  the  peaks  and  summits  of  the 
bill  ranges.* 

Friestlaw. — Of  the  second  form  under  which  Granite 
occurs,  no  better  instance  can  be  found  than  that  of  Priest- 
law  in  Berwickshire,  f  This  is  a  triangular  mass,  about 
one  square  mile  in  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Eel- 
spathic  Sandstones  and  Shales.    The  rock  of  which  it  is 

*  Explication  de  la  Carte  Geo-  East  Lothian   (Memoirs  of  the 

logique  de  la    France,    i.   192;  Oeological     Survey     of     Scot- 

Geol.  Mftf^.,  X.  p.  102.  land),  p.  16.    For  another  similar 

t  Playfair,  II  lustrations, Works  inatance,  see  the  Geology  of  North 

(1822),  i.  328 ;  The  Geology  of  Berwickshire,  p.  29. 
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composed  variee  in  texture  and  grain,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  a  well-marked  Qranite,  made  up  of  Felspar,  Quartz, 
and  Mica,  with  occasional  Hornblende.  Professor  A.  Geikie 
has  described  with  great  care  a  section,  which  starts  about 
a  mile  from  the  hill,  and  shows  a  series  of  ^;radual  changes 
in  the  surrounding  beds,  which  terminate  m  Granite. 

He  notes  first  mat  the  strata  become  exceedingly  fine- 
grained and  compact,  ringing  with  a  metallic  sound  when 
struck;  the  Sandstones,  however,  stiU  retain  a  granular 
texture,  and  the  Shales,  even  when  almost  converted  into 
Jasper,  still  show  their  fissile  structure  along  a  weathered 
face.  The  next  change  noticed  is  the  appearance  of  a ' 
number  of  veins,  beds,  .or  dykes  of  rock  indistinguishable 
from  Felstone.  These  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  intru- 
sive masses,  they  shade  off  so  imperceptibly  into  the  Sand- 
stone adjoining  them,  that  they  are  evidently  metamor- 
phosed portions  of  the  latter.  One  of  these  Giystalline  beds 
has  a  base  of  pink  crystalline  Felspar,  with  scattered 
specbB  of  black  Mica  and  Hornblende ;  in  another  case,  a 
bed  of  exceedingly  hard  Sandstone  contains  granules  of 
dark  vitrepus  Quartz,  and  is  so  extremely  altered  that  it 
might  readily  pass  for  a  Felstone,  were  it  not  that  its 
beaded  structure  is  still  distinct.  The  number  of  these 
crystalline  masses  and  the  intensity  of  the  alteration  con- 
tinues to  increase,  till  we  at  last  readi  rocks  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  called  Sandstones  or 
Felstones ;  then  follows  a  rock  with  much  of  the  character 
of  a  Sandistone,  but  which  soon  passes  into  an  imdoubted 
salmon-coloured  Felstone ;  this  becomes  again  more  finely 
ciystalline,  imtil  it  once  more  resembles  Sandstone.  It  is 
here  composed  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  and  Hornblende,  with 
Mica.  To  this  compound  immediately  succeeds  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  czystals  the  true  Granite  of 
Priestlaw. 

This  section  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  Granite  occu- 
pies a  centre  from  which  metamorphic  action  extended  itself 
around  among  the  adjoining^  rocks.  The  question  arises, 
is  the  Granite  itself  only  Uie  final  step  in  the  series  of 
chan^  by  which  the  surrounding  beds  have  been  ren- 
dered more  and  more  crystalline ;  or  is  it  a  mass,  intruded 
in  a  molten  state,  from  which  heat  has  spread  outwards, 
and  brought  about  these  change  ?  There  is  much  against 
the  latter  view.  The  alteration  produced  by  intrusive 
igneous  masses  seldom  extends  so  far  as  in  the  present 
case  into  the  adjoining  rocks.  But  what  tells  most  strongly 
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against  the  second  explanation  is  the  ahnost  insensible 
gradations  by  which  the  passage  is  effected  from  slightly 
altered  Sandstones  and  Shales  into  Ghranite. 

An  intrusiye  mass  would  probably  produce  some  altera- 
tion of  the  surrounding  rocks ;  but  there  would  still  be  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  ihe  irruptiye  and  the  altered 
rocks  unless  the  latter  had  been  conyerted  alonff  its  inner 
margin  into  a  substance  exactly  identical  with  ue  former. 
This  is  not  a  thing  yery  likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  more  highly 
crystalline  into  the  less  altered  rocks  could  be  made  as 
perfect  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance. 

A  case  like  this,  then,  shows,  that  Granite  eon  he  produced 
hy  the  metatnorphiem  of  rocks  in  situ,  for  some  at  least  of  the 
Priestlaw  Granite  must  haye  originated  in  this  way.  Thus 
much  we  must  admit ;  and  if  we  admit  this,  there  is  no 

Cund  for  refusing  to  belieye  that  the  whole  could  haye 
n  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

Bonth-WMt  of  Scotland. — ^Mr.  J.  Geikie  has  described 
some  Granites  in  the-  south-west  of  Scotland,  which  seem 
to  haye  had  a  similar  origin  to  that  of  Priestlaw.  The 
mass  of  the  country  is  composed  of  Felspathic  Sandstones 
interbanded  with  occasional  beds  and  broad  belts  of  Shales 
and  Mudstones.  The  former  approach  Gbanite  in  compo- 
sition more  nearly  than  the  latter,  and  we  might  therefore 
expect  that,  if  a  group  of  alternations  of  such  beds  became 
conyerted  into  Granite,  the  transformation  would  be  carried 
to  a  larger  extent  in  the  Sandstones  than  in  the  Shales. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  There  are  certain  patches  of 
Granite  to  the  north-east  of  Loch  Doon,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  broad  bands  of  yertical  Felspathic  Sand- 
stones flanked  on  either  side  by  hard  flinty  Shales.  The 
Shales  are  flnely  crystalline  along  their  Ime  of  junction 
with  the  Granite,  but  the  metamorphism  quickly  ceases  as 
we  recede  from  the  Ghranite  along  the  trend  of  a  belt  of 
Shale  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  proceed  along  a  band 
of  the  Sandstone  we  find  alteration  extending  to  a  much 
greater  distance.  Where  the  hard  slaty  ShcJes  impinge 
on  the  Granite,  we  haye  no  difficulty  in  lajdng  our  finger 
upon  the  line  which  separates  one  rock  from  the  other ; 
but  at  the  point  where  the  Granite  and  the  Sandstones  come 
together,  the  union  of  the  two  rocks  is  so  intimate,  that  we 
haye  usually  no  line  of  demarcation,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
a  gradual  passage.* 

*  Qoological  Magasine,  in.  629. 
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The  same  author,  in  describing  a  similar  tract  of  Granite 
and  Minette  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  he  believes 
owe  their  present  form  to  metamorphic  action,  says:  "The 
metamorphism  of  these  rocks  has  been  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  considerations.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  unaltered  strata  and  the  Crystalline  rocks  is  similar, 
and  distinct  passages  can  be  traced  from  granular  and 
slightly  altered  Felspathic  Sandstones  through  masses  of 
various  textures  (the  main  constituent  being  Felspar,  with 
Quartz  and  Mica  more  or  less  abundant  in  places)  into 
Crystalline  rocks,  such  as  Minette  and  Granite.  When 
the  relation  of  these  crystalline  masses  to  the  surrounding 
unaltered  Sandstones  is  considered,  the  metamorphic  cha- 
racter of  the  former  becomes  still  more  apparent.  The 
Sandstones  are  not  broken  through  and  violently  displaced, 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  confusion,  as  the  centres  of 
greater  metamorphism  are  approached.  On  the  contrary, 
the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata  continue  unchanged  and 
perfectly  distinct  until  the  rocks  begin  to  assume  a 
*  baked '  and  semi-ciystalline  texture,  and  the  bedding 
gradually  becomes  obscure,  and  at  last  vanishes  altogether. 
But  after  the  metamorphic  area  is  traversed,  and  the 
imaltered  strata  on  the  farther  side  are  reached,  the  Eel- 
spathic  Sandstones  again  appear  with  exactly  the  same  dip 
and  stnke,  giving  no  evidence  of  disruption  by  great 
masses  of  igneous  rock.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Felspathic  Sandstones  were  once  con- 
tinuous across  the  area  now  occupied  by  Ciystalline  rocks, 
and  that  these  Crystalline  rocks  have  not  been  erupted 
from  below,  but  are  in  truth  only  the  Felspathic  Sand- 
stones under  a  different  form.  The  Sandstones  in  this 
area  have  been  simply  metamorphosed  into  Crystalline 
rocks:  they  have  changed  their  texture  while  retaining 
the  same  general  composition."* 

ZntnudTe  Chraaite  of  Devon  and  CSomwall. — ^We 
next  pass  on  to  some  cases  in  which  the  relation  of  Granite 
in  lie  and  position  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  its 
behaviour  in  other  respects,  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  has  been  forcibly  intruded  into  ihe  rocks 
that  now  surround  it.  f    The  great  bosses  of  Granite  that 

*  Memoin  of  the  G^l.  Survey  rocks,  to  denote  that  they  have 

of     Scotland.      Explanation     of  bunt  through    the  surrounding 

sheet  22,  par.  10.  strata  without  necesRarilv  reach- 

f  The  term  irruptive  is  often  ing  the  surface ;  while  tnose  in- 
applied  to  deep-seated  intrusive  trusive  rocks  which  have  been 
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occar  in  Devoonliire  and  Cornwall  seem  to  "be  of  this 
nature,  the  evidence  on  a  large  Bcale  being  perhapa  most 
conclusive  in  the  case  of  that  one  which  formB  Dartmoor. 

The  Burroimding  cotmtiy,  the  general  structure  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  contains  two  verj  distinct  groups  of 
rocks.  The  upper,  shown  by  the  darker  tint,  consists  of 
Sandstones  and  Shales,  often  with  much  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  here  and  there  beds  of  impure  Anthracite. 
Some  earthy  Limestones  occur  among  the  Iow«r  beds.  Tho 
underlying  group  is 
made  up  of  CTay  Slates 
and  hard  Chdts.  Both 
groups  are  thrown  into 
a  number  of  compli- 
cated folds  and  undula- 
tions, but  in  spite  of 
these  have  a  general 
dip  to  the  north,  as 
shown  in  tho  section, 
so  that  their  separate 
beds  come  out  to  the 
surface  In  lines  trend- 
ing on  the  whole  east 
and  west.  Now  it  will 
be  noted  that  one 
boundary  of  the  Gra- 


nite   rune    nearh 


S- 


north    and    souui, 

directly  across  the  bed-  ^^™  ^ng  u»  u™  a  b. 

ding,    and    this     could     Fig.  52.-4j^ou>aic^^S>l^xcu-U^r  ot 

only  happen  in  one  of 

two  ways.  Either  the  Granite  is  an  intruded  mass,  or  it  is 
a  portion  of  the  surrounding  rocks  which  has  been  melted 
down,  and  on  cooling  has  assumed  the  form  of  Granite. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  not  entertaining  the  latter 
supposition.  If  Uiis  were  the  true  explanation,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  Granite  showing  a  passage  into  the 
adjoining  rocks,  bsing  by  degrees  its  crystamsation  and 

diBchareed  IVoin  mbaerml  venU  aidee    heat,    mch    aa    preaniTe, 

are  spoken  of  u  eruptivt.     The  water,  and  molecular  action,  wore 

latter  are  the  igneoua   rocks  of  concerned.     Tho  names  are  not 

Delesse  ;  the  former  are  included  veiy  happy,  tor  the  iBit-named 

under   hii   peeudo-igneooa    and  agenciea  have  alM  had  a  ihare  in 

non-ignootM  claases,  in  the  forma-  the   production   of  nck*   of  tus 

tuM  of  which  other  agenU,  be-  igaeoo*  oUm, 
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eraduall J  assumiiig  a  granular  texture  and  bedded  structure ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Further,  if  the  Granite 
had  been  produced  bj  the  melting  of  the  suiroundinff 
rocks,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  fusion  of  two  su(£ 
different  groups  as  they  are  composed  of  would  have  given 
rise  to  products  of  different  form  and  composition,  and  that 
we  should  have  found  one  kind  of  Granite  preyailin^  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south  of  the  area ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  Dartmoor  rock  is  singularly  uniform  in 
character  throughout. 

Considerations  like  these,  combined  with  the  marked 
way  in  which  the  Granite  cuts  across  the  bedding,  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  this  rock  has  not  been  deriv^  by  any 
modification  of  those  which  surround  it,  but  has  risen  a  per- 
f ectiy  independent  mass  from  below,  and  forced  its  way 
through  them. 

And  this  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  several 
minor  points  in  the  behaviour  of  the  rock.  Though  the 
line  of  separation  between  Gbunite  and  the  adjoining  rock 
is  sharp  and  distinct,  the  latter  has  often  undergone  just 
the  same  sort  of  baking  and  alteration  as  we  have  already 
seen  occurs  along  the  margins  of  intrusive  dykes.  The 
Granite  also  sends  veins  into  the  rock  in  contact  with  it, 
and  has  caught  up  and  enclosed  in  itself  portions  of  the 
beds  which  it  penetrates. 

All  the  evidence,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  this  is  a  body  of  rock  which  has  been  forcibly 
intruded  in  a  molten  state,  and  similar  reasoning  leads  us 
to  a  like  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  other  Gramtic  bosses 
which  occur  between  Dartmoor  and  the  Land's  End.  The 
probability  is,  that  beneath  the  whole  of  this  district  there 
stretches  a  sheet  of  Granite  ;  that  this  was  once  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  was  then  buried  under  a  much  greater 
thickness  of  bedded  rocks  than  at  present,  and  every  here 
and  there  bosses,  projecting  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  mass,  were  thrust  up  into  the  overlying  covering ;  that 
denudation  has  stripped  off  enough  of  the  capping  to 
expose  the  summits  of  these  bosses,  but  has  not  work^  its 
way  down  to  the  spread  of  Granite  beneath  from  which 
they  all  spring.* 

Zatmsive  Granite  of  Brittany. — ^We  have  already 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  two  kinds  of  Gh»nite  in  Brittany, 

*  For  'a  description  of  another  Jukes's  Manual  of  Gtoology,  Szd 
area,  of  intrusive   Granite,   see      ed.,  pp.  241 — 245. 
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one  intrusivG,  and  the  other  apparently  truly  interbedded 
with  Metamorphic  rocks.  The  first  forms  the  peaks  and 
ridges,  and  the  second  is  found  along  the  flanks  of  the  hill 
ranges.  This  restriction  of  each  kind  to  a  separate  region 
seems  full  of  meaning,  for  before  the  rocks' were  brought 
into  their  present  position,  the  beds  out  of  which  the  Srst 
Granite  was  formed  were  the  lowest  of  the  group,  while 
those  which  gave  rise  to  the  second  Granite  were  higher  up 
in  the  series.*  The  metamorphism  of  the  first  Granite 
therefore  went  on  at  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the 
second,  and  was  proportionably  more  intense,  so  that  the 
rock  came  not  only  to  be  fused  but  to  be  driven  forcibly  into 
the  strata  around  it ;  while  the  second  Granite  having  been 
formed  at  a  smaller  depth,  when  the  metcimorphism  was 
less  complete,  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  bedding. 

Granite  Veins. — In  the  cases  just  described  among  the 
facts  tending  to  establish  the  intrusive  behaviour  oi  the 
Granite  were  the  sending  of  veins  into  the  adjoining  strata, 
the  occurrence  of  included  blocks,  and  oontact-metamor- 
phism.  We  will  now  give  a  few  further  illustrations  of 
these  occurrences. 

It  was  from  the  observation  of  veins  proceeding  from 
a  Granite  mass  and  penetrating  the  ovenying  ro(^  that 
Hutton  was  led  to  assign  an  igneous  origin  to  Granite,  f 
In  some  cases  perhaps  the  appearance  of  veins  may  be 
deceptive;  what  look  Kke  veins  may  sometimes  be  seen 
proceeding  from  a  Gh*anite,  which  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  has  never  been  completely  fused ;  these,  it  may 
be,  are  portions  of  the  adjacent  rock,  which  yielded 
more  readily  to  meteimorphic  influence  than  the  more 
stubborn  body  of  the  rock  itself,  and  so  became  converted 
into  ^^ranite,  while  the  rest  of  the  rock  remained  com- 
paratively unaltered.  But  such  an  explanation  is  not 
admissible  in  those  cases  where  Gh*anite  veins  traverse  rocks, 
such  as  limestone,  which  no  amount  of  metamorphism 
could  convert  into  Granite.  Of  many  such  instances  we 
may  take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  The  strata  in 
the  region  between  the  Massawippe  Biver  and  Canaan,  in 
Canada,  are  in  many  places  pierced  by  considerable  masses 
of  a  beautiful  Granite,  which  consists  of  white  Quartz  and 
Felspar,  with  a  rather  sparing  amount  of  Mica  uniformly 
mixed.      Its  intrusive  nature  is  clearly  shown   by  the 

*  The  student  will  realise  this  f  Pluyfair's  Illiistrations, 

better  whnn  he  hns  gone  through  Works,  1822,  toL  i.  pp.  101, 
Chapter  IX.  308. 
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Gnnite  Ajkem,  which  prac««d  tir>nt  h  in  Tarioos  directioDS. 
On«  <rf  the  lorgfst  ma^^'^  iE««5ai«i  aboat  ax  square  miteB; 
It  api>«sn  to  displace  the  calcaieons  strata  which  it  peit»- 
tratea.  as  thtse  are  obeCT^ed  to  dip  irom  it  im  ievenl 
|>W«fl.  At  one  spot,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  edge  of 
th*^  gTBuitic  DDcleus.  a  gn^t  numb-T  of  Granite  dvkes  are 
t**Ti.  rartiiig  the  bosHt  edges  of  the  Limestone  beds,  tfa« 
whole  having  bem  worn  down  to  a  horizontal  sniface, 
a  portion  of  which  la  represented  in  Fig.  53.  8ome  of  the 
main  dykes  are  itvm  two  to  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
diride  iwfa*  a  mnltilnde  of  irregular  and  reticnlatin^ 
branchea.  manj  of  which  are  not  more  than  tba  ^^itn 


Fig.  63. — Drxn  or  Gaiwrra  ccfrrim 


of  an  inch  wide.  In  the  taee  at  an  escarpment,  whidi 
riaee  from  the  Granite  nncleua  to  this  horizontal  soiface, 
a  large  djhe,  of  which  all  the  others  are  probably  ramifi- 
cations, can  be  traced  down  to  its  Bonrce.* 

Good  illustrations  of  Granite  veins  will  be  found  in  Flate 
V,  and  on  pp.  168 — 187  of  De  la  Beche's  "Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset ;  "  and  in 
ProfeBsor  Eamsay's  "  Geol<^y  of  the  Island  of  Anan." 

btelndad  Blooto  in  Graiiite. — Thoee  masses  of  Granito 
which  appear  to  have  behaved  intrusively,  often  enclose 
fragments  apparently  torn  off  frcnn  the  rocks  throng 

•  Bepnt  w  lb*  a«oL  Snmr  of  Ouada  op  ta  186),  p.  t». 
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which  they  have  forced  their  way,  and  these  blocks  fre- 
quently show  an  external  baked,  or  otherwise  altered, 
coating.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  same  thing  is 
often  observed  in  the  case  of  dykes  and  other  intrusive 
igneous  masses.  The  following  is  one  out  of  many  such 
cases.  In  the  Pyrenees  is  a  Granite  containing  many 
blocks  of  a  dark  blue  Limestone,  identical  with  a  rock  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  outside  crust  of  these  fragments 
is  converted  into  White  Marble,  the  crystalline  texture 
gradually  disappears  towards  the  interior,  and  the  centre  has 
the  same  colour  as  the  rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  included  masses  of 
foreign  rock  which  are  met  with  in  Granite  have  come 
there  in  the  way  just  described.  When  Granite  has  arisen 
from  the  intense  metamorphism  of  a  group  of  rocks,  some  • 

beds  of  which  were  more  susceptible  of  metamorphic 
influence  than  others,  it  may  well  happen  that  portions  of 
the  less  easily  metamorphosed  beds  may  remain  com- 
paratively unchanged  in  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  mass, 
which  resulted  from  the  reduction  of  the  more  readily 
altered  strata.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  noticed  among 
the  Granites  of  the  south  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  J.  Geikie, 
see  p.  313,  and  Geological  Magazine,  iii.  533. 

Instances  have  been  described  of  included  masses  of 
enormous  size  in  Granite.*  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  in  such  cases  we  are  dealing  with  a  metamorphosed 
group  of  beds  of  variable  composition;  that  some  have 
been  converted  into  Granite,  while  others  were  better  able 
to  resist  alteration ;  and  that  the  supposed  included  masses 
are  really  portions  of  the  latter,  rocks  in  fact  that  remained 
imaltered  while  the  beds  on  either  side  of  them  were 
altered  so  as  to  put  on  a  granitic  form. 

Contact  -  MetamorpliisiiL  by  Granite. — We  have 
already  seen  how  rocks  in  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses  are  frequently  baked,  hardened,  and  otherwise 
altered  for  a  short  distance  from  the  plane  of  junction  : 

i'ust  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
Lood  of  Granite  masses. 

Thus  at  Grange  Irish,  in  the  Carlingford  Mountains,  in 
Ireland,  a  fine  grained  Homblendic  Granite  sends  veins  into 
beds  of  overlying  Limestone  :  the  Limestone  is  converted 
into  a  bluish  sugary  marble  containing  garnets.  Here, 
too,  the  Limestone  has  reacted  on  the  (minite  itself,  and 
wrought  a  singular  change  in  its  composition. 

*  Zirkel,  Petrogzaphie,  i.  603, 


• 
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Professor  Haughton  grvea  the  following  results  of  his 
analysis  of  the  Granite  ten  yards  from  the  point  where  it 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  Limestone : — 

EtjoiTAlent  to 

Silica 71*41  I 

Alumina  ....  12*64 

Protozideof  Iron  •  4*76  |  Quartz     .    .    .    17*16  per  cent. 

Lime 1*80    Potash  Felspar .    67*18       „ 

Magnesia     .    .    .  0*63    Hornblende  .    .     15*40      „ 

Potash     ....  5*47  i 

Soda 303  : 

The  dykes  which  proceed  from  this  rock  and  pencijate 
the  Limestone  are  found  to  have  the  following  composi- 
tion : — 

Equivalent  to 


Silica 47*62 

Alumina  ....  28*56 

Protoxide  of  Iron  .  7*23 

Lime 15*44 

Magnesia     .    .    •  1*48 


Anorthite  or 

Lime  Felspar.    85*84  per  cent. 
Hornblende  .    .     14*16      „ 


Comparing  these  two  analyses  we  see  that  **  the  quantity 
of  Hornblende  remains  almost  unaltered,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  Limestone  to  the  melted  Ghranite  has  been 
to  convert  the  Quartz  and  Orthodase  into  Anorthite.  In 
this  operation  the  alkalies  of  the  Orthodase  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  Lime,  being  a  more  fixed  base  at  high  tem- 
perature, has  altogether  displaced  the  alkalies."* 

The  change  of  Limestone  into  crystalline  Marble  by  in- 
truded masses  of  Homblendic  Gfranite  in  the  Island  of  Skye 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Geikie.f  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances Clay  Slates  and  Sandstones  have  been  converted 
into  Micaceous  Schists,  Gneiss,  or  similar  foliated  rocks. 

We  must  recollect  that  contact-metamorphism  is  not  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  Gbunite  in  whose  neighbourhood  it 
occurs  was  necessarily  intrusive.  Alteration  around  a  mass 
of  Granite  will  occur,  when  the  latter  has  been  produced  by 
the  melting  down  of  rocks  in  sitUf  without  the  process 
having  gone  far  enough  to  give  rise  to  intrusive  behaviour. 
But  in  the  latter  case  there  will  be  a  gradual  transition 
from  Granite,  through  less  highly  altered  rocks,  to  beds 
quite  unchanged  :  wnere  Granite  has  behaved  intrusively, 
tnere  will  be  a  more  or  less  marked  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  rock  it  invades. 

*  Quart  Jonm.  G«oL  Soc.,  xiL  192—198. 
t  Ditto,  xir.  18. 
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The  Origin  of  Plutonic  and  Trappean  Books. — It 

is  on  facts  such  as  those  just  described  that  we  must 
base  our  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  Gh*anite  and  of  the 
Trappean  and  Plutonic  rocks  in  general.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  views  held  on  the  subject  by  two  opposite 
schools  of  geologists ;  one  maintaining  that  aU  Crystalline 
rocks  have  been  derived  from  an  internal  permanently 
molten  reservoir,  while  the  other  believes  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  have  been  formed  by  extreme 
metamorphism  of  Derivative  rocks. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
controversy  have  looked,  in  many  cases,  only  at  a  part  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends.  A 
case  is  found  in  which  Gh*anite  shows  every  sign  of  having 
been  forcibly  intruded  in  a  fused  state  into  the  beds  among 
which  it  occurs,  and  the  observer  thereupon  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  aU  Ghranites  are  irruptive.  Another  ob- 
server detects  Oranite  imder  circumstances  which  raise  the 
strongest  suspicion  that  it  has  been  formed  in  situ  by  in- 
tense metamorphism,  and  forthwith  refuses  to  believe  that 
it  has  ever  behaved  irruptively.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  these  one-sided  ways  of  reasoning  by  laying  before 
the  reader  instances  of  both  these  methods  of  occurrence ; 
and  now  the  question  arises,.  Move  these  two  forms  been  pro- 
duced hy  different  causes^  or  are  they  only  the  results  of  different 
stages  of  the  same  operation  f 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  bedded  Granite,  and 
the  bosses  of  Ghranite  that  replace  and  pass  gradually  into 
the  rocks  that  surround  them,  have  been  formed  out  of 
Derivative  rocks  by  metamorphic  action. 

The  process  by  which  the  change  was  effected  must  have 
consisted  in  a  sort  of  softening  and  loosening  of  the  particles 
of  the  rock  to  an  extent  that  permitted  a  molecidar  re- 
arrangement of  its  oonstitutents.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
form  this  was  done  without  effacing  the  bedding;  the 
second  form  resembles  the  first  in  every  respect  except  that 
it  shows  no  traces  of  bedding,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  same  process  that  gave  rise  to  the  first  form. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  very  same  process, 
if  carried  still  further,  might  work  still  more  important 
changes.  The  softening  might  go  on  till  the  rock  became 
actu£uly  fused,  and  in  tms  condition,  under  the  influence  of 
increased  heat  and  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  beds,  it 
might  be  driven  forcibly  through  the  rocks  that  surround 
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It :  tliun  the  third  or  intruBive  form  of  Ghranite  would  be 

Whtm  we  reflect  how  oloeely  all  these  fonns  of  Oranite 
HtfrtH*  in  avemge  chemioal  and  mineral  composition  and  in 
itMHUogUiU  (^uunoter,  such  a  view  as  this  seems  d  pnori 
wwwffi  |in>lmhle  than  the  theory  which  would  compel  us  to 
timw  All  intrusive  form  of  the  rock  from  one  source  and 
Uio  niotamorphio  sliape  of  it  from  another.  We  cannot 
doivy  Umt  two  of  Uie  forms  of  Granite  have  been  derived 
iV^au  ntHliuumtary  nx^ks  by  an  advanced  stage  of  the  same 
ui'^HHteMi  as  irare  riso  to  Gneiss,  Mica  Schist,  and  the  rest  of 
l)u>  i>H^k»  admitteil  to  be  metamorphic,  and  a  still  further 
di«vt^Ki)uuiMU  of  tlu>  same  o|)«ration  seems  to  be  perfectly 
(H4n|H^^mt  h^  tftYt>  us  the  third  fbnn ;  and  it  certainfy  looks 
uuiTM  r^awuiablt^  U^  accept  this  explanation,  than  to  go 
out  \Ut  our  wi\Y  t\>  dmv«  this  third  form  from  a  source  the 
Yt^rv  t^xicfcttmc^  t^  whic^  is»  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
(Kuuowhat  rkn^h)omati\xil, 

h  luuM  W  addtxl  tlu;t  there  are  certain  peculianties  in 
th^t^uit^  wKi\*h  (MK>iii  t\^  fthow  lhat«  Hke  the  reet  of  theCrys- 
IaUUu^  v\h  k^  it  wuUi  tt\4  b^  ivcoduc^  by  the  action  of  heat 
hUu\^  \V h^tt  Gr«mil W  nx'k«  Imv^  been  fiised  artificially  and 
hUv'^ai^  t\k  v\x4  «k^w\y.  the  n>e«huur  product  is  ahogeth» 
vUl^x^^'iKl  tVv^ktt  Ih^  v^ri^ual  xock»  though  whether  this  is 
\lu%'  l\k  iKo  nftw  \>t'  cov^it^t  u\4  having  b^n  slow  enoogh.  or 
\h^  (uwiisur^  u\>l  haMtug  N^a  gTv«a  enough,  or  to  what 
\>AU^\  >irv  vKfc  Uv>l  ?<iur\^lv  ktK^w.  Again,  its  moet  infusible 
uuu\«4tU.  V)u;*^rt^.  iu^tv<M  oi  9u*viug  b«>vn  ch^tiist  tociystallisew 
aA  >ii\Hyul  Kvikw  b^'U  th^  cac^  it  the  rock  h^  b%?«i  the  re- 
*ul\  vvt'  tuxtv»tt  vur\*  aad  *iatvl^  hdK»  in  mAav  c«:$ee  been  the 
Um  K^  ^>»hv»^i;\.  \W  vua  r<ulii^  how  tlii*  niAv  hav^  come 
absHil.  xt  vimuiiv  h«ibjt  N^Qt  pivducvd  br  wokt  ksis  be«m 

tt  >iiv  ;*U;uut  uiL  i!»  <u;Lrvi>i  tae  «lu«rtri2w  xhal  Gzanifie  and 
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the  other  Trappeaa  and  Plutonic  rocka  had  a  metamorphic 
origin,  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  allow  that  lavas, 
which  are  only  the  subaerial  shape  of  these  rocks,  were 
produced  in  the  same  way.  We  thus,  by  a  long  train  of 
reasoning,  have  become  convinced  that  what  was  pointed 
out  as  probable  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  YI.,  has  very 
strong  evidence  indeed  in  its  favour,  and  that  in  ail  likeli- 
hood aU  CryntdUine  roeis  are  the  result  of  intense  metamorpkism 
cf  derivaiive  deposits, 

Ol^ections  to  Metamorpldo  Theory. — Those  geo- 
logists who  dispute  the  metamorphic  origin  of  Granite  seem 
to  rest  their  opposition  mainly  on  two  lines  of  argument. 
They  say  that  the  composition  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  all 
the  world  over  is  so  uniform,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
could  have  been  derived  from  beds  so  variable  as  they 
assert  the  Derivative  rocks  to  be ;  and  they  maintain  that 
there  is  no  Derivative  rock  which  agrees  in  diemical  compo- 
sition with  Grranite. 

The  first  of  these  statements  is  certainly  not  strictly  true ; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  prove  the  point  it  is  intended  to 
establish.  Crystalline  rocks  are  far  from  observing  the  con- 
stancy in  mineral  and  chemical  composition  that  is  assigned 
to  them.  And  if  the  assertion  is  only  intended  to  be  taken  in 
a  wide  general  sense,  it  will  apply  equeJly  well  to  those  De- 
rivative rocks  from  which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes 
Granite  to  be  derived.  Certain  Sandstones  looked  at  broadly 
are  quite  as  imifoim  in  composition  as  any  Granite ;  and 
theref oro  there  is  no  ground  for  surprise  if,  when  these  Sand- 
stones are  metamorphosed,  the  products  also  are  very  much 
alike.    The  first  objection,  theroforo,  falls  to  the  ground.* 

The  second  statement,  that  there  are  no  Derivative  rocks 
of  the  same  composition  as  Granite,  is  decidedly  open  to 
question.  Instances  to  the  contrary  might  be  multiplied 
without  limit,  but  one  example  must  suffice  hero.  The  two 
analyses  given  below  are  taken  almost  at  random  from 
Zirkel:  (1)  shows  the  composition  of  a  Clay  Slate  from 
Prague ;  (2)  that  of  a  Ghramte  in  the  Carpathians. 


(1) 

(2) 

Silica         .        •        ,        . 

67-50 

69-31 

Alumina    .        •        •        . 

16-89 

16-40 

Lime 

2-24 
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Magnesia  .... 

3-67 

0-83 

Potash       .... 

1*23 

2-87 

Soda 

211 

3-29 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese 

\  .          5-85 

1-79 
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There  cxB.  be  im  df^f^iItT.  as  fsr  »»  cc?gc:>al  oc 


r::^,t  be  ■»  R«zTmr4?ed  fe§  to  civ«^  we  ^  faBrChxn^ 
Eke  tbe  leeDuL     ikit  ercn  ii  tr.y  oc^^eccni  vere  wefl 
f-.iGSiikd.  k  woQ^i  rrx  be  fat*]  to  lae  EbfcsaRx-phir  tkeoiT; 
for.  ante  W7i;zer  pi^ji  so  cn^jrakzs  a  pizt  ia  mettai&Kp^aiu 

tbe  tzaiL«f orxLaarin  of  tbe  rock  12^0  i=»  Bev  sb*pe  maj 
baTe  been  imFwi'ii^  in  so2i:i^:a  eiib^r  itarnig  or  a&^  tba 
l»TOterm  of  fl^^ftaicrf:«pLisBi. 

bare  so  tv  cicn^zi^  oorselTeB  to  tbe  paitieTiIar  mstaace  of 
Granite.  b>zt  all  oar  ar^-^znecss  ^17^  cq-^albr  veQ  to  die 
wbole  bodj  of  tbe  Trapp«E*n  azad  Pl:i20Qae  loeka^ 

In  tbe  nr?t  r-la/^  diere  is  no  baid  line  <i?rflnnBe  Gnnita 
from  tbe  odier  A^.tdk-  menbers  of  tboee  dasses^  In  iil^istra- 
tioci  of  tbie  it  will  be  ety>Tigb  to  icfwat  wbat  ve  bare  aireadr 
said  aboot  tbe  ck^^e  aHiamce  between  Granite  and  Felstone. 

Tbe  Ihhokfgical  desenp-don  and  anairss  of  Gnnite  sbov 
lu>v  do^eij  it  is  related  in  ccmpontioii  to  tbe  more  bigblj 
ftilkated  Felstonesw  Tbe  main  di^'S^reDceB  between  tbem 
are  tbese.  In  textnze,  tbe  Granite  being^  tbe  more  Inigei j 
erTBtaUine  of  tbe  two ;  in  tbe  distribotioa  of  tbe  Qnaitz, 
wbieb  in  Fel»tone  is  nsoallT  eo  OEifaimlT  diaseminased 
tbrr>a^  tbe  rock  tbat  it  cannot  be  detected  by  tbe  ere, 
while  in  Granite  it  occurs  in  lamps  large  aioofrb  to  be 
easOij  recosm«ed;  in  tbe  presence  of  Mkau  wbieb  oenm 
rarelr  in  Felatone,  but  is  nnirersallT  found  in  Granite. 

All  tbese  diff erencesw  bowerer,  are  socb  aa  migbt  weU 
cbaracteiise  two  portioos  of  tbe  same  mc^en  Bmas  wbicb 
cooled  under  different  cimimstances ;  and  tber  cimfiim 
tbe  ooodasicais  abeadj  anired  at,  tbat  tbe  Granite  pn>> 
duced  br  fiision  eonsolidated  under  tbe  pressiire  due  to  great 
deptbs  below  tbe  surface,  wbere  tbe  escape  of  beat  would 
be  Terj  gradual,  and  wbere  tbe  oonsequoit  slow  cooling 
allowed  of  tbe  f ormatioii  of  a  lazgelr  crrstalline  texture 
and  a  more  complete  separation  of  tbe  canstituent  minerals. 

We  do  find  in  Granite  reins,  and  on  tbe  edges  of  Granite 
masses,  wbere  coobng  must  bare  gone  on  more  ia|adlj 
than  in  tbe  bo^  of  tbe  rock,  passages  betweon  Granite 
and  Felstone:  tbe  Granite  loses  its  Miea  and  passes  into  a 
rock  known  as  Elranite,  and  tbis  again  sbades  off  into  a 
rock  indtstingnisbable  from  eompad  Felstone.* 

Nor  are  our  conclusions  oon&ied  to  Addie  Bocks.  De> 
•  SeetbepapcrofDvocber'sfBBtedsap^lSS. 
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tails  of  one  case  where  Basic  as  well  as  Acidic  Trappean 
rocks  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  metamorphism  of 
Derivatiye  rocks  have  been  given  on  p.  293.  The  con- 
clusions there  arrived  at  have  been  confirmed  bj  other 
observations  in  the  same  district.  Thus  Professor  Geikie 
tells  us  of  an  intrusive  sheet  of  a  rock,  which  can  be  classed 
as  Diorite,  among  the  altered  rocks  of  the  Southern  Uplands 
of  Scotland,  but  which,  in  spite  of  its  Trappean  character, 
is  found  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  to  pass  into  a  rock 
which  does  not  aiSer  in  general  aspect  from  beds  which 
are  undoubtedly  metamorphosed  Feispathic  Sandstones.* 
And  he  mentions  that,  while  some  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
probably  originally  more  quartzose,  have  been  changed 
into  Granite,  others,  which  were  probably  more  feispathic 
and  argillaceous,  have  been  altered  into  various  Porphyries 
and  Diorites.f 

Summasy  and  Conoliiflions. — ^We  have  now  for  the 
space  of  eight  chapters  been  plodding  through  diy  descrip- 
tions of  various  kinds  of  rocks,  and  explanations,  some  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  others  involving  more  or  less 
of  speculation,  of  the  ways  in  which  these  rocks  were 
originally  formed  and  have  been  subsequently  modified.  A 
stone  is  no  longer  to  us  a  stone  and  nothing  more;  every 
stone  carries  with  it  a  stoiy,  and  the  experience  we  have 
gained  enables  us  to  decipher  for  each  individual  stone, 
with  more  or  less  of  certainty,  the  characters  in  which  that 
story  is  written,  and  translate  it  into  our  own  tongue.  But 
so  far  we  have  done  little  more  than  relate  so  many 
detached  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust,  little  more  than  collect  a  bundle  of  historical 
anecdotes,  such  as  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  an  interest  for  historical  reading, 
and  lead  them  up  to  the  study  of  history  itself.  The 
question  arises,  is  our  geological  knowledge  as  yet  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  do  anything  further  than  gather  a 
budget  of  geological  tales  ?  Do  the  isolated  facts  we  have 
been  reviewing  naturally  lend  themselves  to  a  connected 
narrative?  Can  we  ascend  from  them  to  broad  general 
views,  and  frame  out  of  them  something  deserving  the 
name  of  a  history  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  ?  If  it  seems  likely  that  we  can, 
we  shall  do  well  boldly  to  make  the  attempt.    For  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Oeol.  Survey         f  Ditto,  Explanation  of  aheet 
of  Scotland,  Explanation  of  sheet      16,  par.  35. 
3,  par.  26. 
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history  of  every  science  shows  that,  if  generalisations  ard 
made  in  a  truly  cautious  and  philosophiou  spirit,  and  when 
necessary,  looked  upon  as  merely  provisional  working  hypo- 
theses, the  gain  that  follows  from  tnem  is  immense;  nay  more, 
that  if  they  are  not  made  when  the  right  time  for  n&aldng 
them  has  arrived,  the  loss  that  results  is  stil}  greater.  Not 
only  do  well-grounded  hypotheses  serve  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  our  facts,  where  they  can  swing  in  full  view 
and  be  readily  got  at  when  wanted,  but  they  also  point  out 
the  direction  we  must  go  in  if  we  wish  to  add  to  our  collection. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  thinkers  the  time  is 
ripe  for  some  degree  of  generalisation  in  Geology.  It 
matters  not  that  many  pages  of  the  geological  record  are 
so  blurred  and  blotted  that  we  can  only  grope  our  way 
stumblingly  through  them;  that  many  can  be  read  in 
several  different  ways,  so  that  the  interpretations  of  them 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  interpreters ;  that  many  are 
altogether  blank,  and  many  torn  out  and  gone  for  ever.  We 
take  heart,  when  we  find  very  many  written  in  characters 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  find  too  that  the  pages 
we  can  read  are  numerous  enough  to  justify  us  in  attempt- 
ing  conjectural  restorations  or  emendations  of  those  which 
are  lost  or  oorrupt. 

The  hypothesis  by  which  we  propose  to  endeavour  to 
connect  together  the  isolated  facts  that  have  been  laid 
before  the  reader  has  been  pretty  clearly  hinted  at  several 
times  over  in  the  last  three  chapters.  We  will  now  put  it  in 
a  formal  shape,  with  the  caution  that,  though  it  has  for 
some  time  been  finding  its  way  more  and  more  into  favour, 
it  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  a  probable 
speculation. 

We  have  found  that  Gfranite  occurs  under  three  forms. 
Under  the  first  form  it  still  retains  traces  of  bedding  or  is 
interstratified  with  undoubtedly  bedded  rocks ;  here  there 
can  be  Kttle  doubt  that  it  is  an  intensely  metamorphosed 
rock.  Under  the  second  form  Gfranite  occurs  in  amorphous 
masses,  which  melt  away  insensibly  on  all  sides  into 
imaltered  strata,  show  no  signs  of  having  burst  violently 
through  the  adjoining  beds,  but  look  as  if  they  filled  up 
spaces  once  occupied  by  rocks  similar  to  those  that  surround 
them.  Such  appearances  are  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  portions  oi  the  rock-mass,  in  the  heart  of  which  these 
bosses  occur,  have  been  altered  into  Qranite,  the  metamor- 
phism  having  been  more  intense  than  that  which  produced 
the  first  form  of  the  rock  because  the  bedding  is  effaced,  but 
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yet  not  energetic  enoagh  to  cause  the  Granite  to  behave 
irruptiyelj.  Under  its  third  form  Granite  gives  proof  of 
haying  been  forcibly  intruded  into  the  rocks  among  which 
it  occurs,  and  its  irruptive  behaviour  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  an  increased  de|^e  of  energy  in  the  meta- 
moiphic  process  which  gave  nse  to  it. 

There  is  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  these  three  forms  of 
Granite  have  not  been  produced  by  different  causes,  but 
are  the  results  of  three  successive  stages  of  the  same 
process ;  and  now  that  we  seem  to  have  seen  our  way  to 
three  links  in  a  chain  of  operations,  we  are  led  on  to 
inquire  whether  any  others  of  the  geological  processes  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  may  not  belong  to  the  same 
series,  and  to  try  and  assign  to  them  their  proper  places 
in  it. 

Now  the  metamorplusm  which  produced  bedded  Granite 
differs  in  all  probability  from  mat  which  gave  rise  to 
Gneiss  and  less  highly  altered  products,  only  in  intensity. 
On  the  one  side,  then,  we  have  a  passage  from  the  bedded 
form  of  Gbunite  through  Gneiss  and  other  Metamorphic 
rocks  into  the  Derivative  rocks,  out  of  which  the  latter 
were  produced.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  an  un- 
broken chain  linking  on  Derivative  rocks  to  one  form  of 
Granite. 

Looking  in  the  other  direction,  the  bedded  Granites  pass 
through  the  second  form  of  that  rock  into  Granites  which 
have  been  shifted  from  the  spot  where  they  were  meta- 
morphosed and  driven  violently  into  rents  and  fissures.  If 
such  openings  fail  to  reach  the  surface,  the  iniected  masses 
harden  under  pressure,  and  give  rise  to  Irappean  and 
Plutonic  products.  The  passage,  for  instcmce,  that  has 
frequently  been  observed  between  intrusive  Granite 
through  Elvanite  into  compact  Felstone  (Fetrosilex), 
shows  one  case  of  a  Trappean  rock  which  is  nothing  but 
Granite  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
cooled.  But  if  Ghrsoiite  should  be  injected  into  a  vent 
opening  above  ground,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
portion  of  it  which  hardened  under  or£naiy  atmospheric 
pressure  would  take  the  form  of  Trachyte. 

On  this  side,  then.  Granite  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  both  of  the  deep-seated  and  subaerial 
crystalline  rocks. 

The  complete  chain  of  operations,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
as  follows.  First,  Derivative  rocks  are  formed  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ciystalline  strata.     Certain  of  these  Derivative 
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rocks,  coming  within  the  range  of  metaxnorphic  action, 
pass  through  various  stages  of  metamorphism  into  Gneiss, 
and  thence  into  the  three  successive  fonns  of  Qranite.  By 
the  final  step  an  intrusive  product  is  obtained,  which,  if  it 
harden  ninder  pressure,  takes  the  form  of  a  Plutonic  or 
Trappean  rock  of  Acidic  composition,  such  as  Granite,  Elva* 
nite,  or  compact  Felstone ;  but  if  it'  be  ejected  on  to  the 
surface,  hardens  into  an  addic  lava,  such  as  Trachyte.  And 
so,  in  the  end,  we  come  back  to  the  Cxystalline  rocks  with 
which  we  started.* 

Granite  has  been  selected  as  a  particular  instance  for 
illustrating  this  great  cycle  of  changes,  but  the  line  of 
reasoning  &ppli^  equally  weU  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Plutonic  and  Trappean  classes  of  rocks. 

Derivative  rocks  of  suitable  composition  are  capable, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  process,  of  giving  rise  to 
Basic  and  other  varieties  both  ol  deep-seated  and  subaerial 
Crystalline  rocks.  , 

If  the  hypothesis  just  explained  be  true,  we  might 
expect  to  find  that  periods  of  great  metamorphism  would 
be  also  periods  of  great  volcanic  activity.  Praessor  Gheikie 
has  pointed  out  one  instance  in  which  this  has  certainly 
been  the  case;t  and  he  has  suggested  a  very  probable 
reason  for  this  connection,  whi(£.  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  volcanic 
energy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  to  the  eye  a  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  the  roimd  of  changes  from 
Derivative  to  the  different  forms  of  Metamorphic  and 
Igneous  rocks  in  Fig.  54. 

On  the  right,  widespread  regional  metamorphism  is  going 
on  over  a  large  area,  the  action  increasing  in  intensity  from 
left  to  right.  .  On  approaching  this  tract  the  bedded  rocks 
gradually  put  on  metamorphic  forms,  and  shade  off  into 
Gneiss  and  bedded  Granite ;  as  we  get  more  into  the  heart 
of  the  metamorphic  region,  the  latter  passes  into  molten 
amorphous  Ghnanite.  The  beginning  of  the  change,  and 
the  final  passage  into  Granite,  take  place  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  metamorphic  centre  in  some  beds  than  in 

*  See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Judd'a,  moirs   of  the   QeoL  Survey  of 

already  referred  to,  on  the  Se-  Scotland),  p.   33;  Bamaay,  Ad- 

condai^  Rooks  of  SooUand.  Quart.  dress  to  GeoL  Section  of  British 

Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxx.  233—237,  Association,  1866. 

289—296;  A.  Geikie,  The  Oeo-  f  Transactions  EdinbnrghGeoL 

logy  of  East  Berwickshire  (Me-  Soc.,  iL  287. 
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nt.irrcj:  Tt.firsnpt  TitfcT  zx»f  fcracsk  AiK'n^  sue  betk?^  tbem. 
li  "Li-fr  'wij  ▼^  CK  &jnzir  ilH  mcc^s  »fi  lie 

liM^  7»fi'j2»t«c  3:^  Tn&vrmaiL  pkirD.iis  of  i^  fxBiBd  GrmKrr^ 
iifT-^  't»-t*L  ii^jt^fCT^  re:,  zhn  iv^:jin^  i^ck^s.  Socae  of  lie 
T-x*::^  ^:  itx  THb:^  ^ie  f:c:siir*f.  sue  ibf  mfiZTioriiua  l&axdfais 

<r-*-^** :  rr :  xjher  t«l^  ar  j^MiJr  lirf  scriaofc.  Aikd  lie  par- 

•-•r:  or  liaL  sua  rj^*^:?w  fCrvtt,Ti.T7x  f*r^er  lii^ «»-l*«»  bancne 

T>  111*  iris  »  m  f«rr?f  cc  i.-insl  HH^nprcTiY.Tsm  am*mMl 

■ 


ix  cftsfec  •  T  inrasi.iL  <c  zhsz  r.'*ci_  bia  «re  ^i»e  to 
Ibii  iLc  fKdte  :*f  is.  are  xarc*  rwaiirr 

h:^  h  wz^  be  cx^^  tLa:  rr.i*  is  ir.^:^  uksrcvviBr  liaa  tie 


r. —  Ix  lie  case  of  lie  Xob- 
J  0110-  asic'T^.TCs  lo  ebiasEfr  tieca  ia  a 
d  9c  \:cj:  as  wy  st^l-c^^cd  to  tak« 
izrro  mKKKJsl  lie  war  ia  viiii  lirj  vifre  f ccsiTA 
»•>.«:  a&  w  wesY  a'twe  v?  sbc'v  i^as  ilfx  kai  aH 
djttedr  <»•  xaiireirthr  frccL  Or^n^ziy^  "wr  wmw  c«ar  war  mt 
-.•a.:^  to  a  cudevlrQar-e  asi  z:ar=r*I  <»c2it=Ese  vTf  CTCCLr«2Ur. 
vLi  Ji  ^sid^r  Tan>as  basis  iiiirlr;  a£«::=z3e  rarioBS  forms  as 
iMT  a£  dr^i&ilf  «rx  t<3X  ic  c>P!n't7aI  vvnliz^  vxKLki  mwju^t^  tie 

Jn  zLe  aase  war.  vif^  ve  v^azae  lo  d««l  ^viii  lie  CVrstal- 
lise  rcacb.  ^a-e  f-.vsid  lie  orr-.^rr  classif.-ais.^a  \d  tiriB 
d-f^:trre  aai  ofs-es  rac»:Ti5£?c^^i.  bevnassie  il  faikd  lo  par 
a*tr-T.tion  to  tie  jtrtb-'d  cd.  ih-esr  orLi;^  Rat  if  we  tarn. 
mL'jw  lial  the  Crrssjuliiie  locks  all  ovie  thrsr  exiscsce 
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ultiinately  to  a  common  cause,  or  if  we  could  subdivide 
them  into  a  number  of  groups  in  each  of  which  all  the 
members  had  a  common  origin,  we  should  then  begin  to 
hare  hopes  that  they  too  might  be  brought  imder  a 
natural  and  consistent  arrangement. 

It  is  hardly  yet  time  to  assert,  that  the  theory  which 
refers  aU  Ciystalline  rocks  to  various  stages  of  meta- 
morphism,  is  securely  established ;  but  the  probability  of 
this  view  ultimately  turning  out  to  be  correct  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  worth  while  trying  what  sort  of  a  classification  it 
would  lead  to,  if  it  were  true. 

Now  there  are  three  things  we  want  to  learn  about  a 
rock,  if  our  know'ledge  of  it  is  to  be  complete  : — 

1st.  The  way  in  which  it  was  produced. 

2nd.  The  petrological  manner  of  its  occurrence. 

3rd.  Its  mineral  composition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crystalline  rocks  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  resolves  itself,  according  to  our  present  views, 
into  a  statement  of  the  degree  of  metamorphism  each  rock 
has  undergone,  and  under  this  head  we  can  distinguish 
three  stages. 

1st  Stage,  in  which  some  traces  of  the  originally  bedded 
character  of  the  rock  still  remain.  The  rocks  of  this  stage 
may  be  called  Metamobphio,  and  divided  into  Nan-Foliated 
and  Foliated. 

2nd  Stage,  when  the  bedding  has  been  entirely  effaced 
and  a  crystalline  amorphous  mass  produced,  but  the  product 
does  not  behave  intrusively.  These  rocks  may  be  called  Non- 
Intrusive-Plutonic. 

3rd  Stage,  a  further  advance  on  the  last,  by  which  the 
crystalline  products  have  been  enabled  to  buret  through  the 
surrounding  rocks.  Under  this  head  there  are  two  sub- 
divisions. The  first  includes  those  portions  of  the  intrusive 
mass  which  never  reach  the  surface,  and  harden  under 
pressure.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  Intbusive- 
Plutonio,  or  Ikruptive.  The  second  subdivision  takes 
in  the  rocks  which  burst  out  on  to  the  surface  and  form 
subaerial  or  submarine  flows.  These  may  be  styled 
Eruptivb. 

Our  next  care  will  be  to  specify  the  petrological  form 
under  which  each  rock  presents  itself ;  and  the  principal 
petrological  forms  under  which  Crystalline  rocks  occur,  are 
— Beds,  i.e.  true  strata,  Masses,  Dykes,  Veins,  Necks,  In- 
trusive Sheets,  and  Contemporaneous  Sheets  or  Flows. 
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Lasdj,  the  mmflnJugical  compoeitian  maj  be  denoted 
bj  an  adjectiTey  sodi  as  Gianiticy  Diarilicy  Basahic,  and 
soon. 

The  general  aeheme^  then,  wOl  stand  as  nnder : — 

GWKEMAL  CLAKIFICATIOSr   OP  CkTRAUJDCB  BoCKS. 


Mode  of 


1 

QnartMtftpPoreellamte, 
Cr>-staUiiie     Liine- 

A.— HsxAJunnac 

/Move     or 

stone^  aoaieGfaiutic 
locks. 

i    tiocUT 
I   bedded 

i 

II 

Sdiists,  Gneiss,  Gra- 
nilicGnffiSB. 

K—'SaS'lxTKctrrmVhcroKu: 

{U^ 

(Felsitic    Bioritie,     On- 

C. — Ibkuftivb      •       • 

(  Dykes 
I  Yehis 
V  Sheets      j 

/Felsitie,   Trachytic   Ba- 
1     saltic,   Doleritic,    &c. ; 
1     some  Gmiitic,  Syeni- 
I     tiCy  and  Dioiitic  rocks. 

D,— Kkuptiti      •       •       . 

The  termuLology  of  the  first  colnixm  of  the  above  table 
18  by  no  means  ul  that  could  be  wished  for.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  term  Metamoiphic  to  one  class  of  a  body  of 
rocksy  the  whole  of  which  are,  according  to  our  statement, 
of  metamorphic  origin,  is  undesirable,  and  Non-IntrusiTe 
Plutonic  is  the  reverse  of  elegant.  But  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  set  about  coining  new  terms  when  it  is'  seen 
whether  the  scheme  now  put  forward  tentatiyely  meets 
with  approraL  Till  then,  it  seemed  better  to  adopt  terms 
already  in  use,  even  though  they  are  employed  in  a  sense 
slightly  different  from  their  common  acceptation. 

An  application  to  one  or  two  actual  instances  will  per- 
haps make  the  above  scheme  more  intelligible.  The 
stratified  Gbanitee  of  Donegal  will  according  to  it  be  de- 
scribed as   Granitie  Metamorphic  Bedi,     The  Granite  of 
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Priestlaw  will  be  a  Granitic  Non-Intrtmve-Plutonic  Mas». 
The  Ghranites  of  Devon  and  Ck)mwall  wiU  be  Granitic 
Irrvptive  Masses,  In  Arthur's  Seat  the  Intrusive  Sheets  of 
Trap  wiU  be  DoUritic  Irruptive  Sheets;  the  interbedded 
Traps,  DoUritic  Eruptive  Flaws f  or  simply  Doleritic  Flaws  ; 
the  rock  of  the  summit  a  Basaitic  Fruptive  Neck,  or  simply 
a  Basaltic  Neck.  Necks  and  Flows  being  necessarily  Erup- 
tive, the  adjective  in  their  case  may  be  dropped. 


•i »: 


TZEz.  j£  T—  _-.  JT  ~jrz. 


cr^- -^  ^  - 3- .  — ■  'Jij 


i    Jl    «_:^z— *x-  -- 


P  ^ 


T^..^     'X   :t 


:>     * 


J'rwi  -rt*-^  jitT^  i»-^i  :=i:i— I.  1.^  in»t   ir^  ami 
•— tr-fi.LL'^  "lit-  ^•^ls^  jnni  "r^nnj.  "n*-"*'  ir^  d'^i'^i  ip*  "i«i  i'mr^r 

•n:*-*  •.•'^ir  Jitii  ir'-M»i  ii-nifc-  t  t-ii  :tfr-i  in  Jin.-  "at* 

-!••  T  ^i  "Hits,  zitt  icncnnL  iciraiii^Ij  x  "ii**   >czuiil a*^  aww 

<^.fi>*«iti*r  "nK*»t  ~5n    iL;=f:iiu'*^m-»in?w  ":i>*  irwir»t  raw  it  3* 
-i^iM  tail  -n**   tL-^i'tttfmKTic  IC  -=1^30.  zirm  "aRur  imp 
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the  end  that  it  is  very  possible  they  are  both  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

SECTION  n.— VERTICAL  ELEVATION. 

• 

Two  possible    Explaaationfl    of  Elevation.  —  The 

presence  of  beds,  which  were  formed  beneath  the  sea  at 
different  heights  above  its  present  level,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  sea  has  shrunk  and  had  its 
level  lowered,  or  tracts  which  were  once  beneath  its  waters 
have  been  raised  into  dry  land,  other  tracts  being  depressed 
to  form  receptacles  for  the  water  thus  displaced. 

Arguments  against  a  Lowering  of  the  Sea^level. 
— ^There  are  many  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  first  explanation.  According  to  it,  the  ocean 
must  have  stood  in  some  cases  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
feet  above  its  present  level,  and,  as  a  rise  in  the  sea-level 
must  be  universal,  the  whole  of  the  globe  must  have  been 
submerged  to  this  depth.  Here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  so  enormous  a  bulk  of  water,  a 
difficulty  which  is  veiy  much  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Geology  shows  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land 
has  oscillated  upwards  and  downwards  over  and  over  again  ; 
so  that  we  have  not  a  general  decrease  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  account  for,  but  countless  repetitions  of  alternate 
swelling  and  shrinking. 

Further,  to  take  a  particular  instance,  marine  strata, 
belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Nunmiulitic  formation, 
are  found  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  at  a  creater 
height  than  that  just  named ;  if  the  sea  ever  reachea  up  to 
the  level  where  they  now  occur,  nearly  the  whole  earth 
must  have  been  under  water,  and  nothing  would  have  been 
left  in  the  shape  of  dry  land  but  a  few  islands  formed  by 
the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains.  But  in  France  and 
England  there  are  Estuarine  and  Lacustrine  deposits  con- 
taining the  remains  of  land  animals,  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  this  shows  that  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  were  being  formed  extensive  tracts  of  land  existed 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  attain  so 
great  an  elevation.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  sea- 
level  should  have  retained  its  present  position  in  England 
and  France,  and  at  the  same  time  stood  so  much  higher  in 
Switzerland.  Besides,  the  very  existence  of  Derivative 
rocks  requires  land,  from  the  waste  of  which  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  formation  may  be  derived.    But  where 
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shall  we  find  land  enough  if  the  whole  globe  was  sub- 
merged to  these  great  depths  ? 

Again,  the  hypothesis  of  the  lowering  of  the  sea  explains 
only  one-half  od^  the  facts  we  have  to  account  for;  no 
alteration  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  will  tilt  beds  originally 
horizontal,  or  fold  and  contort  them. 

The  XAJid  luui  gone  up,  not  the  Sea  gone  down. — For 
these  and  other  similar  reasons  we  cannot  allow  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  oscillations  in  the  sea-level  as  are  required 
by  the  first  explanation,  and  are  diiyen  to  attribute  the 
occurrence  of  marine  beds  in  inland  and  lofty  situations  to 
an  elevation  of  the  sea-bed,  by  which  tracts  once  below  its 
waters  have  been  upraised  and  turned  into  diy  land.* 

Benndation  gives  VrooS  of  Elevation. — ^The  pheno- 
mena of  denudation  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  land,  which  is  everywhere  going  on 
slowly  but  without  ceasing,  if  it  had  been  allowed  free  play 
without  any  counteracting  influence,  must  long  ago  have 
swept  away  eveiything  exposed  to  its  action,  and  have  re- 
duced the  land  to  a  dead  fiat  but  little  raised  above  the 
sea-level. 

This  has  not  happened,  and  there  must  have  been  there- 
fore some  antagonistic  force  at  work  to  counteract  the  level- 
ling tendency  of  denudation.  Just  what  we  want  would  be 
supplied  by  forces  of  elevation,  which  from  time  to  time 
raised  sea  bottoms  into  dry  land,  and  so  formed  new  con- 
tinents to  take  place  of  those  which  had  been  worn  down 
by  denudation. 

Tnetanoee  of  observed  Oscillation  of  Xand. — Ck>n- 
siderations  such  as  these  would  be  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and 
sea  have  occurred,  and  have  been  produced  by  movements 
of  the  solid  crust,  and  not  by  an  alteration  in  the  bulk  of 
the  ocean,  even  if  no  oases  of  such  movement  had  actually 
come  under  observation.  Our  position  will,  however,  be 
all  the  stronger  if  we  can  point  to  actual  instances  where 
movements  of  the  land  have  been  observed,  and  this  we 
fortunately  can  do. 

The  weU-known  case  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puz- 
zuoli,  near  Naples,  shows  that  within  the  historic  period 
the  spot  where  it  stands  was  once  beneath  the  sea;  was 
afterwards  upraised  and  became  the  site  of  a  temple  older 
than  the  one  whose  remains  are  now  standing ;  was  pos- 
sibly again  submerged  and  again  upraised  before  the  build- 

•  The  whole  qnestiaD  is  lucidly  tneted  by  Fkyfiur,  Mffada,  L  432. 
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ing  of  the  present  ruin ;  was  again  let  down  till  the  sea 
rose  at  least  some  twenty  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the 
temple ;  was  again  raised  into  dry  land,  and  is  now  slowly 
sinking  again.* 

Then  again  we  have  the  case  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
within  the  memory  of  man  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  rising,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  century;  that  the  movement  lessens  as  we  go' 
southwards  till  about  Stockholm  the  land  is  stationary; 
and  that  still  further  south  motion  is  going  on  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  the  land  is  slowly  sinldng.t  It 
will  be  seen  how  a  case  like  this,  and  it  is  not  an  isolated 
one,    efPectually  disposes  of  any  attempt  to  explain  the 

{>henomena  we  are  considering  by  a  lowering  of  the  sea- 
evel. 

We  have  distinct  proofs  of  oscillations  of  level  in  our 
own  country  at  no  very  distant  period.  Every  here  and 
there  roimd  the  northern  part  of  the  island  we  find,  at  a 
height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  present  mean- 
tide  level,  a  flat  terrace  stretching  inland  for  a  distance 
varying  from  a  few  yards  to  several  miles,  and  bounded 
on  the  landward  side  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  sea-cliff.  The  subsoil  of  this  terrace  consists 
of  Sand,  Silt,  and  Shingle,  occasionally  enclosing  shells  and 
other  marine  remains,  and  in  some  cases  human  imple- 
ments and  canoes.  This  terrace  is  evidently  an  old  sea- 
beach,  and  shows  that  the  land  at  one  time  stood  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  lower  than  it  does  now,  and  remained 
in  that  position  long  enough  to  give  the  sea  time  to  cut 
a  notch  in  the  solid  rock  as  a  record  of  its  former  level,  and 
to  strew  the  floor  of  that  notch  with  shore  deposits.  In  the 
elevation  that  followed  the  land  was  raised  to  a  greater 
height  than  at  present,  for  we  constantly  find  stretching 
out  below  the  sea  the  remains  of  buried  forests,  the  trees 
of  which  not  only  gi*ew  on  dry  land,  but  could  have  attained 
their  size  and  luxuriance  only  in  situations  sufficiently  far 
inland  to  be  removed  from  the  blighting  influence  of  sea 
breezes.  We  have,  therefore,  evidence  of  a  time  when  the 
land  was  lower  than  now,  of  a  subsequent  upheaval 
which  raised  it  above  its  present  level,  and  in  fact  pro- 
bably connected  it  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  after- 

^  »  For  detailB,  see  Lyell's  Prin-  f  LyelFs    Principlefl,  ToL    ii. 

ciples,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxx, ;  Qaar^      chap.  xxxi.  " 
Journ.  Geol.  See.,  iii.  186. 
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^urvU  of  a  depression  which  produced  its  present  instdor 
i\>«iilition.* 

8mbai«rgeiic«  produced  lij  a  Piolur  Zoecap. — ^There 
i»  oae  possible  means  by  which  a  change  might  have  been 
produced  in  the  position  of  the  sea-lerel  without  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  land,  that  ought  not  to  be  pajssed 
over. 

We  have  evidence  that  thero  have  been  times  when  the 
-  climate  of  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  became  far 
moro  severe  than  at  present,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
these  cold  periods  shifted  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other  perhaps  several  times  over  during  a  long  lapse  of 
years.  It  has  been  supposed,  that,  in  consequence  of  this, 
enormous  accumulations  of  ice  gathered,  now  round  the 
northern  and  now  round  the  southern  polar  regions,  which 
reached  down  far  into  the  temperate  zones.  Should  such 
caps  of  ice  ever  form  around  the  poles,  their  attraction  would 
tend  to  draw  the  water  of  the  ocean  towards  the  pole  around 
which  they  were  placed,  and  so  raise  the  ocean  level  in  the 
corresponding  hemisphero. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  whether  this  cause 
has  ever  really  been  in  action.  That  there  have  been  these 
periods  of  intense  cold  is  beyond  question ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  there  ever  was  a  continuous  cap  of 
ice  spreading  away  in  every  direction  from  the  pole.  There 
is  distinct  proof  that  during  these  times  every  reeion,  whose 
configuration  made  it  a  good  gathering  ground,  became  a 
great  snow-field,  and  a  centre  from  mich  ice-sheets  and 
glaciers  were  shed  oft,  but  all  the  known  facts  are  dead 
against  the  idea  of  the  northern  regions  having  being  ever 
swathed  in  one  general  covering  of  ice.  f 


SECTION  ni— DISPTiACEMENT  OF  THE  BOCKS  FKOM 
THEIR  ORIGINiOiLY  HORIZONTAL  POSITION. 

The  instances  we  have  given  furnish  proof  of  up  and 
down  movements,  by  which  rocks  formed  oeneath  the  sea 


*  For  other  oases  of  oscillatioii 
of  level,  see  Gkol.  Mag.,  vol.  viiL 
pp.  300,  430 ;  Nature,  i.  881. 

t  On  this  subject,  see  Adhe- 
mar.  Revolutions  de  la  Mer  (Leip- 
zig, 1843);  CvdU,  The  Reader, 
Sept.  2nd,  Dec  2nd,  Dec.  0th, 
18'>6,  Jan.  13th,  1866;  PhiL  Mag., 
4ih  serioii,  zxxi.  301  (Ap.  1866) ; 


Heath,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  aeries, 
xzzi.  201, 328 ;  P^tt,  Phil.  Mag., 
4th  series,  xzxi.  172,  632 ;  Figure 
of  the  Earth,  4th  ed.,p.  236;  O. 
Fisher,  The  Reader,  Feb.  10th, 
1866 ;  and  The  Reader,  20th  Jan., 
Feb.  24th,  March  17th,  1866 ;  and 
for  a  sommary,  Croll's  "  Climate 
and  Time,*'  cnap.  xiiiii. 
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are  raised  above  its  level.  But  this  is  not  all  that  has 
happened  to  them.  In  the  case  of  stratified  deposits  we 
know  that  their  beds  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  their 
fonnation  approximately  in  a  horizontal  position;  there 
would  be  exceptions  when  sediment  was  thrown  down  by 
currents  in  sloping  layers,  but  these  are  unimportant  in  a 
general  view,  and,  speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  beds 
of  sedimentary  rocks  were  originally  horizontaL  But  this  is 
not  the  positon  in  which,  in  many  cases,  we  now  find  them, 
and  hence  we  learn  that  rocks  have  been  affected  by  other 
movements  besides  that  of  mere  vertical  elevation.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  the  way  in  which  sedimentary  rocks 
were  formed  would  be  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  they 
could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  inclined  positions  in 
which  we  often  see  them  ;  but  one  or  two  other  facts  lead- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion  may  be  just  mentioned.  The 
surface  of  such  beds  often  bear  ripple-marks,  rain-pittings, 
and  the  tracks  of  animals,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
impressed  on  them  in  their  present  highly  inclined  position. 
We  occasionally  find  embedded  in  rock  the  trunks  of  trees 
still  rooted  in  ^e  soil  in  which  they  grew,  and  inclined  at 
the  same  angle  to  the  vertical  as  the  beds  are  to  the 
horizon.  We  cannot  suppose  these  trees  grew  in  such  an 
unusual  position ;  but  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  sprung 
up  when  the  beds  were  horizontal,  and  to  have  shared  in  a 
subsequent  tilting,  their  position  will  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Again,  if  we  examine  a  deposit  csf  Shingle  we  find 
a  tendency  among  the  pebbles  to  arrange  themselves  with 
their  flat  surfaces  and  longer  axes  horizontal ;  but  wher- 
ever we  find  inclined  beoB  of  old  Shingle  or  Conglo- 
merate, the  flat  surfaces  of  the  pebbles  are  parallel  to 
the  bedding,  showing  that,  since  the  former  were  depo- 
sited horizontaUy,  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  with 
the  latter. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  the  displacements  rocks 
have  undergone  from  their  originally  horizontal  lie,  and 
define  the  terms  used  in  describing  them. 

Dip. — ^Where  strata  have  been  tilted  from  a  horizontal 
position,  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  called  the  Dip. 
The  amount  of  dip  may  be  stated  in  degrees,  or  by  saying 
that  the  bed  rises  or  falls  so  much  in  a  given  distance.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  55,  if  ^^  C  be  the  surface  of  an  inclined  stratum, 
OBC  &  horizontal  plane,  A  0  vertical  and  A  2)  perpendicular 
to  B  C,  the  angle  AD  0  is  the  dip  of  the  bed ;  and  if  this 
angle  be  measured  and  found  to  be  19  degrees,  we  may 
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Bay  that  this  is  the  amount  of  the  dip ;  or  since  2)  0  is  in 
this  case  three  times  as  long  as  ^  0,  we  may  say  the  dip  is 
1  in  dy  or  12  inches  to  me  yard.  The  bearing  of  the 
line  2)  0,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  compass,  is  the 
direction  of  the  dip. 

Strike* — The  Ime  B  C,  or  the  intersection  of  the  inclined 
bed  with  a  horizontal  plane,  is  called  its  Strike  or  Level 
line,  and  is  described  by  its  compass  bearing. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  illustration  of  dip  and  strike  may 
be  given  by  holding  a  board  or  slate  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion in  a  trough  of  water.  The  intersection  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  the  slate  is  necessarily  horizontal,  emd 
gives  the  line  of  strike ;  if  a  drop  of  water  be  placed  on 
the  slate  it  will  run  down  the  steepest  line  on  it,  and  this 


is  the  line  of  dip.  In  practice  a  quarry  partly  filled  with 
water  is  the  best  possible  place  for  determining  dip  and 
strike. 

To  put  the  definitions  as  shortly  as  possible,  we  may  say 
that  the  line  of  dip  is  the  line  of  greatest  inelf  nation  that  can 
be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  bed ;  the  line  of  strike  is  the 
line  of  no  inclination, 

MeaAurement  of  Dip, — ^If  we  have  the  surface  of  a 
bed  laid  bare,  we  can  determine,  by  an  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  called  a  Clinometer,  the  direction  of  a 
level  line  on  the  bed,  and  then,  by  measuring  the  in- 
clination along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  level  line,  we  get 
the  amount  of  the  dip.  Or  the  £p  may  be  measured  on  an 
exposed  face  of  rock,  such  as  a  diff  or  the  wall  of  quarry ; 
but  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  determine  its  full  amount, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  face  should  be,  like  ADD,  per^ 
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pendicular  to  the  strike ;  if,  for  instance,  a  measurement 
was  made  on  faces  such  as  AB  0,  AC  0^  the  observed 
angles  would  be  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  dip.* 

Ld  practice  it  often  happens  that  we  cannot  find  a 
vertical  face  running  along  the  true  dip;  but  we  can 
generally  get  measurements  of  the  apparent  dip  along  two 
faces,  malung  a  large  angle  with  one  another,  from  which 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  full  dip  may  be  determined 
by  calculation,!  or  by  a  graphical  method  given  in  the 
Oeoloffieal  Magazinej  X.  332.  A  little  practice,  however, 
will  generally  enable  us  from  two  such  observations  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  fuU  dip  quite  near  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Ontcrop. — ^The  line  along  which  a  bed  cuts  the  surface 
of  the  ffround  is  called  its  Outcrop  or  Basset  If  the 
surface  be  horizontal,  the  outcrop  and  strike  will  coin- 
cide, but  this  will  not  be  the  case  on  undulating  ground 
unless  the  bed  be  absolutely  vertical ;  for  all  other  inclina- 
tions the  outcrop  will  wind  about  with  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  and  the  bondings  will  be  larger  the  smaller 
the  dip. 

The  way  in  which  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  moderate 
inclination  winds  round  hills  and  xuns  up  and  down  valleys 
is  at  first  somewhat  puzzling,  and  any  attempt  to  explain 
it  verbally  would  only  lead  to  increased  confusion.  The 
beginner  will  derive  much  assistance  from  models  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  8opwith,  or  he  may  construct  rude 
models  for  himself  by  laying  a  few  layers  of  putty, 
separated  by  sheets  of  coloured  paper,  in  an  inclined 
position,  cutting  valleys  across  them,  and  noting  the 
difference  in  the  fig^es  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  paper, 
according  as  the  groimd  is  inclined  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  beds  or  not,  and  as  the  slope  of  the  surface  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  dip  of  the  beds ;  he  will  be  in  a 
better  case  still  if  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  an 

*  For  tables  giving  th«ainoimt  QeoL    Survey  of   Englaad),  p. 

of  dip  along  a  line  inclined  to  216. 

that  of  the  fall  dip,  see  Jukes'a  f  I^  ^  c^d  d'  be  the  two  ob- 

Manual,  Appendix   L,  and  the  served  dips  A  3  0,  A  CO,  Dihe 
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undul&ttDg  country  when  the  mn  nf 
the  beds  can  be  easily  traced. 
1Tudiila,tioiis  and  Contortioiu. — It 

Terjr  rarely  happena  in  nature  that  the 
dip  of  the  bed  u  constAnt  for  uty  long; 
distance ;  it  frequentl;  variee  both  in 
amount  and  direction  from  point  to 
point.  When  the  changes  are  Bmall  and 
gentle,  a  eeriea  of  eaey  rolls  ctf  nndn- 
ktions  is  produced.  In  other  eaeea  the 
foldings  are  ezceseiYely  sharp  and  sud- 
den, and  the  beds  are  then  said  to  be 
eonlorted. 

Undulations  and  contortions  may  be 
present  on  a  small  scale  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  dip  of  the  beds  ; 
thus,  in  Fig.  56,  the  \>eaa  on  the  left 
have  been  thrown  into  a  series  of  broad 
gentle  folds,  and  towards  the  right  have 
been  puckered  up  into  sharp  cur?e6,  but 
preserre,  in  spite  of  these  lesser  irregu- 
larities, a  general  dip  from  the  right 
towards  the  left. 

A  case  of  violent  contortion  on  a  small 
scale  is  given  in  f4g.  fi7,  which  is  a 
natural  section  of  Shue  and  thin  Sand- 
stones in  North  Staffordshire. 

Fig.  58*  shows  another  case,  where 
beds  of  solid  Limestone  have  been  bent 
to  the  form  of  an  inverted  W.  It  is  in 
mountain  diains  that  such  foldings  and 
crumplinge  occur  on  the  grandest  scale, 
the  beds  sweejnng  up  and  down  in 
curves  of  enormous  radjus,  and  bending 
in  and  out  in  countless  and  most  abrupt 

{'lications.  This  structure  has  been 
ound  to  a  greater  or  lees  degree  in  all 
mountain  chains  that  have  been  geolo- 
gically exsmined;  a  fact  to  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  because  the  invariable 
presence  of  intense  contortion  in  all  ele- 
vated ranges  thiowe,  as  we  shall  see  in 
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An  anticlinal  runs  on  as  long  as  its  axes  are  horizontal 
or  only  gently  inclined ;  it  is  brought  to  an  end  when  they 
begin  to  bend  down  sharply.  A  complete  anticlinal  con- 
sists of  a  long  ridge  terminated  at  each  end  by  the  half  of 
a  dome ;  in  fact,  an  anticlinal  is  nothing  but  an  elongated 
dome.  A  synclinal,  in  the  same  way,  is  a  lon^  trough  with 
half  a  basin  at  each  end,  or  an  elongated  basm. 

AntidinaJs  and  synclinals  are,  however,  often  abruptly 
truncated  by  the  dislocations  known  as  faults. 

AnticliiiaL — ^A  sketch  map  and  sections  of  an  anti- 
clinal ridge  are  given  in  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  the  arrows 
showing  the  direction  of  the  dip.    In  the  southern  pcut 


A.  5 
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Fig.  6U.— Bectiok  along  ths  Line  A  B^  vh  Fig.  69. 

of  the  map  the  beds  are  thrown  off  both  to  the  east  and 
west  from  a  centra  1  line  or  axis,  as  shown  in  the  section, 
Fig.  60 ;  their  out(  rops  wind  about  with  the  inequalities 


Fig.  61. — Section  along  the  Line  C  jD  in  Fig.  59. 

of  the  groimd,  but  keep  on  the  whole  a  northerly  and 
southerly  strike.  On  the  east,  owing  to  the  smaller  dip 
and  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  the  outcrop  of  No.  3 
is  much  broader  than  on  the  west  side.  Towards  the 
north,  however,  the  regular  dip  to  either  side  becomes 
gradually  exchanged  for  a  dome-shaped  bedding,  the 
strata  fall  away  m  all  directions,  and  the  antidmal  is 
terminated  by  a  half  dome,  around  which  the  easterly  and 
westerly  out^ps  bend  till  they  join  one  another.  The 
second  section  snows  this  change  in  dip ;  its  southern  part 
runs  along  the  anticlinal  axis,  and  the  beds  are  therefore 
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flat    but  towards  the  north  they  bend  down,  and  the 
fluocessiTe  members  come  on  one  over  the  other,  just  as 
aJong^  the  flanks  of  the  arched  area  on  the  south 
Dm&e  — As  an  lUuattatiou  of  dome  shaped  bedding  or 


■f 


Pig.  82.— GioiooiCM.  Skbtch-m 


quaquaversal  dip,  I  have  chosen  Simon's  Seat,  a  conspi- 
cuous hill  in  Whorfedale,  the  structure  of  which  has  been 
kindly  explained  to  me  by  my  friend  Uj.  J.  B.  Dakyun. 


Figs.  62,  63,  and  64  show  a  sketch  plan  of  the  hill  and  two 

sections  across  it.     The  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are — 

6.  Gritstone.     (Top.) 
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K':rr»>k-ofc'T^eed-  TLe  rcKks  cotsfS  :-^  ah^sxdsktts  of 
kkri  firje^/^g^*^  cr  Saz^ifScoes  asd  sc-f:  ^nkft.  aad  at 
os.fr  «^x  xL^y  hinre  hhen.  tLrcrvn  imo  a  djcae  ahsast  per- 
i^^lr  *iKSja  hi  ^^clzlj^  The  top  d  this  has  been  fi&«d 
WT*^^  m  the  var  j:i«;  m^zrticAfd.  acd  the  ccofiCEtzic  linc? 
hfrusfA  \fx  iLe  o-jsxerrf^  of  soeeesare  beds  ai«  isost  cii- 
tiJOtctij  ejLhitjtu^  The  tti-Arture  comes  oat  widi  si.^-ilar 
fAfitnfim^  becaiue  the  oulerop  of  €&«:h  bazd  l«ed  stands 
up  ahore  those  of  the  softer  measnres  on  each  side ;  and 
thuA  th^rre  in  prodnced  a  set  of  ccmc^miie  cbcolar  lev 
re^,  iKfporated  bj  groorea  in  vhich  water  remains  after 
th^  hJl  of  the  tide  has  hud  all  aroand  drr. 

BfmeHMMl  aad  BbcIb^ — A  ease  of  a  sTnclinal  trongh  is 
n}nfwn  in  Fi;^.  6«5,  66,  and  67,  whidi  are  a  map  and  sec^- 
tir/fis  i4  a  jfttrt  of  a  lon^g^  synclinal  in  North  StaiSbrdshire, 
lau/mi  as  the  Gort  Trough. 

The  geuend  sj-ndinal  lie  orer  the  greater  part  of  the 
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map  is  irell  shown  b;  the  beds  1,  2  and  3,  vhoae  out- 
axtpB,  in  spite  of  windings  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
around,  strike  parmstentlj  north  and  south,  and  whidi  dip 
inwards  <ai  both  sides  towards  a  central  axis,  as  shown  in 
the  second  of  the  seddotts.     The  trough,  however,  is  sab- 


divided  by  lesser  undulationB  into  several  minor  basins. 
The  first  section  runs  across  one  of  these.  Here  the 
general  easterly  dip  of  the  we9t«ni  half  of  the  trou^  is 
exchanged  about  tJie  centre  for  a  dip  to  the  west,  and  a 
smsller  interior  trough  produced.  The  beds  then  roll 
over  and  resume  their  easterly  dip  up  to  a  fault,  beyond 
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wUch  Uiey  put  on  th.e  westerly  dip  which      ] 
prevails   along  tlis   eastern   half   of   the 
trough.  j 

Another  well-marked  basin,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a.  detached  patch  of  the  bed  6  ' 
nestles,  is  seen  towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  map.  The  beds  here,  as  showu  by  the 
arrows,  dip  on  every  side  inwards  towards 
s  centre,  and  the  outcrops  run  in  concentric 
rings  round  the  central  area  of  the  highest 
member. 

This  trough  is  terminated  on  the  south 
by  a  half-basin,  the  simple  synclinal  lie 
being  exchanged  for  inclinations  to  the 
north-east,  north,  and  north-west  and  the 
outcrops  on  either  side  wind  round  till  they 
meet. 

ParftUclism  of  Aatidiaals  — [t  fre- 
quently happens  that  anticlinal  ndges  show 
a  tendency  to  run  rudely  paralld  to  one 
another  over  large  areas.  i 

ClasiM  of  Anticlinal^. — Anticlinals 
may  be  distin^iahed  according  to  their 
transverse  section  into  three  classes  exam 
pies  of  which  are  seen  in  Fig,  68  which  is 
a  general  section  after  Professor  H  D 
Rogers,  across  the  Appalachian  Uountams 

&  the  first  clfl^e  the  beds  on  opposite 
sides  are  eijually  inclined  to  the  horizon 
and  the  axis  plane  is  therefore  vertical 
This  symmetrical  form  is  common  among 
gentle  undulations  of  considerable  width, 
such  as  are  seen  in  the  left  of  the  section 

In  the  second  class  the  beds  are  more 
steeply  inclined  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  axis  plane  is  no  longer 
vertical ;  foldings  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  section,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  all  of  them  the  steeper  side  of  the 
arch  faces  the  west. 

In  the  third  ctass  the  rocks  are  doubled 
under  on  the  steeper  side  of  the  fold,  so 
that  the  upper  beds  plunge  down  on  that 
side  beueaui  those  which  before  disturbance 
lay  below  them.     The  axis  plane  here  is^ 
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inclined  to  the  horizon,  but  at  a  smaller  angle  than  the  beds 
on  the  steep  side.  This  form  prevails  towards  the  right 
hand  of  the  section. 

These  three  forms  are  seen  in  the  instance  before  us  to 
pass  into  one  another,  and  the  theoiy  of  their  formation 
will  be  touched  on  in  Chapter  XI. 

IiiTersioiL. — ^Instances  of  inversion  of  the  beds,  such  as 
that  which  occurs  on  the  steep  side  of  the  antidinals  last 
mentioned,  are  not  uncommon,  spedaUj  in  intensely  con- 
torted mountain  regions.  A  simple  case  is  shown  in  Fig. 
69,  which  is  a  section  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke. 
There  are  three  groups  of  rocks. 

3.  Carboniferous  Limestone.     (Top.) 

2.  Lower  Limestone  Shale. 

1.  Old  Bed  Sandstone.     (Bottom.) 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  neighbourhood  that,  where 


8        1 


Fig.  69.  —Ik VERTED  Brdb  nbab  Milford  Haven. 
Sc  .le  1^  inches  to  a  mUe. 

they  have  not  been  disturbed  from  their  original  position, 
the  three  groups  lie  one  on  the  other  in  the  order  indicated 
above;  and  they  are  found  in  their  normal  position  on 
both  sides  of  the  synclinal  trough  on  the  south.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  anticlinal  arch  which  follows,  however, 
they  have  been  so  completely  folded  over,  that  the  Old  Hed 
Sandstone  is  at  the  top  and  &e  Limestone  Shales  and  Lime- 
stone dip  imder  it,  so  that  an  observer  who  had  seen  only 
this  end  of  the  section  would  be  led  by  it  to  believe  that  the 
Old  Hed  was  the  uppermost  and  the  Limestone  the  lowest 
of  the  three  groups,  whereas  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case. 

A  case  of  more  violent  inversion  is  shown  in  Fig.  70, 
which  is  a  section  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jura.*    The 

*  Copied  from  Beitraege  zwt  version,  see  Ber  Glarnisch,  ein 
Geol.  luurte  der  Schweiz,  vol.  iv.  problem  Alpinen  Gkbrigsbanes, 
For  other  cases  of  startling  in-      Dr.  A.  Baulixer.    Zoikh,  1878. 
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rocks  when  iindiBturbed,  as  ^ 

at  the  narthom  end  of  the  " 

section,  ooour  in  the  follow*  ■• 

ing  order: —  * 

7.  Freshwater  Uarl.  (Top.) 

6.  Nogelfluh. 

5.  White  Jura  Beds.  " 

4.  Brown  Jura  Bede. 

3.  Liafl. 

2.  Kouper. 

1.  Muschelkalk.  (Bottom.) 

On  the  Bonth  a  very  sharp 
fold  occurs,  by  which  the 
beds  have  been  thrown  orer, 
till  the  lowest  member,  the 
UuBchelkalk,  has  come  to 
lie  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
subdivisions  appear  be- 
neath it  in  an  order  exactly 

the    reverse  of   the  above  * 

table.  The  reader  will  real- 
ise the  enormous    amount 
of  displacement  and  denu- 
dation necessa^  to   bring 
about  this  result  if  he  will  *  •"■ 
endeavour  to  put  the  beds 
back  into  the  position  they 
must  have  had  before  the  ^ 
folding    took  place.     This 
has  been  done  for  a  part 
of  the  section  in  Fig.  71,  ^~.... 
where    the    lettcTB  ABC 
show  what  was  the  original  s  — 
position  of  the  points  de-  * 
noted  by  the  corresponding 
letters  in  Fig.  70.    The  five 
lowest  groups   must  have 

been  to  some  extent  folded  „ 

and  denuded  before  the 
formation  of  the  NageMuh 
began,  because  the  latter 
does  not  eveiywhere  rest 
on  No.  5,  but  is  at  differ-  «  — 
ent  point«  in  contact  with  <c 

A  A. 
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Noa.  4,  3,  and  2.  On  the  mxttuse  so  formed  Nos.  6  and  7 
irero  ftftenrarda  laid  down  in  horizontal  beds,  uid  Fig.  71 
■howfl  what  most  have  been  the  rel&tiTO  pomtion  of  tbe 
BereiEl  groups  when  this  step  of  the  process  was  com- 
pleted. Then  ensaed  a  period  of  disturbance,  by  whicih 
the  oontortion  and  inversion  were  produced.  The  natni« 
of  the  displacement  will  be  more  fully  seized  on  if  we 
fix  our  attention  on  any  one  bed  singly,  say  the  band 
of  Kenper  to  the  north  of  C.  This  before  disturbanoe 
was  dipping  gently  to  the  north,  aa  in  Fig.  71.  It  must 
have  been  gr^ually  tilted  till  it  became  vertical,  and  then 
actually  dragged  over  so  as  to  make  it  slope  in  a  direction 
exaody  opposite  to  that  it  had  to  begin  with ;  in  tact,  the 
aiigle  through  which  it  has  been  turned  is  very  nearly  two 
ri^tt  angles.  While  this  cnimpling  went  on  denudation 
was  at  work,  and  by  its  action  all  we  sheet  of  Nagelfluh 
and  Harl  has  bemi  carried  away  except  that  pcotion  which 


Fig.  71. 

is  sqneaced  into  the  middle  of  the  fold,  where  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  beds  that  hare  been  bent  over  it. 

When  we  see  these  startling  results  as  they  are  now, 
they  look  at  first  sight  almost  beyond  reasonable  explana- 
tion ;  but  if  we  try  in  imagination  to  put  back  the  rocks 
into  their  original  position,  to  follow  them  through  the 
successive  foldmgs  tiiey  have  undergone,  and  bear  in  mind 
at  the  some  time  how  much  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, we  are  able  to  realise  some  at  least  of  the  steps  of  the 
process,  tiiough  the  forces  and  the  mochineir  by  which 
the  movements  were  produced  may  still  be  beyond  ottr 
grasp.  In  Fig.  72,  for  instance,  the  dark  portion  repre- 
sents a  section  across  a  mountain  c^iain,  on  the  flanks  of 
which  iDversions  are  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Cover 
over  with  a  bit  of  paper  cut  to  shape  the  lighter  part  of  the 
diagram,  and  see  what  we  could  learn  about  the  order  of 
the  beds  from  the  darker  part,  that  is  from  the  mountain 
side  OS  it  now  stands.  Take  only  two  beds,  the  dotted  one 
and  the  one  marked  by  a  thick  black  line ;  at  the  summit 
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the  Gnt  overliee  the  seoond,  a  little  way  down  they  occur 
in  the  reverBS  order,  and  still  further  beutir  they  oome  back 
to  their  original  relatiTo  pontion ;  and  theee  dianges  are 
again  repec^ed  lower  down.  In  such  a  section  no  one 
could  say  which  was  top  ancl  which  was  bottom,  and  the  true 
sequence  of  the  beds  could  be  ascertained  only  by  following 
them  to  some  distriot  where  they  are  less  disturbed. 

And  if  we  think  only  of  what  we  can  now  actually 
see,  that  is,  if  we  still  keep  the  paper  covering  on,  we 
are  puzzled  to  ima^^ine  how  this  repetition  could  have 
been  produced.  But  if  we  take  away  the  paper  cover, 
we  dien  see  how  matters  stood  before  the  gTotmd  bad  its 
present  shape  given  to  it,  and  our  difficulties  are  mate- 
rially lessened.  At  one  time  the  surface  may  have  bei  n  in 
some  such  poeitioa  obAB,  and  the  rocks  cieneatfa  it  had 
been  puckered  up  in  a  series  of  zigzag  folds.    Then  out  of 


Kg-  72. 
this  block  of  crumpled  strata  denudation  carried  away 
everything  down  to  tlie  uneven  surface  C  Z>,  and  so  carved 
out  the  mountain  chain.  When  we  try  to  moke  out  the 
structure  of  such  ground  we  are  at  first  bewildered,  because 
we  see  only  the  portions  of  the  folds  that  have  survived ; 
but  our  difficulties  vanish  when, we  complete  each  fold  by 
restoring  the  portion  which  has  been  carried  away,  and  so 
are  able  to  understand  how  what  are  now  isolated  portions 
of  each  bed  were  once  connected. 

We  have  for  distinctness'  sake  spoken  of  the  folding  of 
the  beds  and  the  carving  out  of  the  mountain  chain  as  two 
independent  operations,  the  first  of  which  was  finished 
before  the  second  began.  In  reality  denudation  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time  as  the  crumpling,  but  it  continued  to 
act  after  the  latter  process  had  come  to  an  end, 

OatUar  uid  Inliar. — Tilting  and  bending,  combined 
with  subsequent  denudation,  have  often  reswted  in  the 
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production  of  isolated  patches  of  rock,  and  of  these  then 
are  two  kinds,  Outlm-B  and  InUtr*. 

In  an  outUer  the  detached  moss  is  sumnmded  m  nB 
»ide*  bj  beds  geologically  b^ow  it,  in  as  iolier  by  beds 
geologically  idxKt  it. 

In^anoes  of  outliers  are  seen  in  Fig.  65,  where  three 
detached  patches  of  the  bed  No.  6  ooour  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  map,  acroas  one  of  which  the  section  on  Fig.  66 
18  earned.     Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  map  a 


Fig.  TS- — OiOLOQicu.  8e«tch-m»t  of  Shctlikmlow. 
SoalalliK&tDamlli.     Dottad  linn  an  ftmlU.] 

laifier  basin-shaped  outlier  of  the  bed  No.  6  is  seen,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  seetioa  in  Fig.  67. 

Again,  in  Fig.  98,  there  are  two  outliers  of  the  ¥ed  {i) 
and  one  of  the  oed  (h). 

An  example  of  an  outlier  is  given  in  Figs.  73,  74,  and  7S, 
which  are  a  view,  sketoh-map,  and  section  of  a  hill  called 
Shutlingslow,  a  veiy  conspicuous  object  in  the  moor- 
lands of  North  Staffordshire.  The  outlier,  which  is  formed 
by  the  isolated  patch  of  the  bed  No.  5,  is  very  small, 
but  the  rook  of  which  it  is  oomposed  is  a  hard  massive 
gritstone,  and  in  ooosequenoe  <u  this  diaraetw  it  hM 
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S'ven  to  the  eimiinit  on  outline  bo  bold  and  chaxafiteristic, 
at  a  tr&med  eye  at  once  renxigniaee  from  the  shape  of 
the  peak  its  general  geological  Btructure. 

Outliers  are  the  remaina  of  a  broad  Bheet  of  the  rock, 
Trhich  onoe  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  but  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by  denudation. 


Thus,  in  Fig.  99,  the  outlier  of  the  bed  (ft)  on  the  hill  to  the 
right  must  once  have  been  connected  with  the  strip  of  the 
same  bed  which  crjipB  out  along  the  flanks  of  the  hUl  to  the 


Fig.  76— Vi) 


BacTUMOSLOW 


left,  aa  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  and  the  bed  (rf),  of  which 
only  two  outliers  remain  was  once  equally  extensive. 

In  many  cases  the.  dislocations  called  faults,  which  will 
he  described  in  the  nest  section,  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  outliers.  Thus  in  Figs.76  and  77  we  have  an 
outlier  of  the  bed  No.  9,  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  a 
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tnult,  whidi  has  apheaved  and  brought  in  contact  wHIi  it 
the  lixsrer  bed  No.  1. 

lulierB  often  reeultwhen  beds  have  been  thrown  intoadome, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  has  been  shaved  oS  hj  denudatioD. 
In  this  way  a  rouaded  area  of  the  lowest  bed  which  reaches 
the  surface  is  laid  bare,  and  the  bed  next  above  mantles 
round  it  in  a  ring.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Simon's 
Seat  (see  Fig.  62),  where  an  inlier  of  the  bed  No.  2  occun 


at  the  t<^  of  the  hill.  Inlieis  of  this  kind  were  c&Ued  hy 
the  older  geologists  "  Outliers  hy  Frotrusioo." 

But  faiuta  have  also  had  a  ^are  in  the  productioii  of 
inliera.  Thus,  in  Fig.  73,  there  is  a  small  triangular  area 
of  the  bed  No.  1,  overlaid  on  the  north-east  and  south-east 
bj  the  bed  next  above,  and  with  the  salne  bed  brought 
against  it  by  a  fault  on  the  west. 

Ciioh  Hill  in  Derbyshire  is  a  good  case  of  a  faulted 


inljer.  Fivs.  76  and  77  are  a  map  and  section  of  it.     The 

patch  of  the  bed  (1 )  satisfiee  the  definitiDa  of  an  inliar ; 

the  weat  and  ¥     ' 

have  let  down  1 

against    it,    while    to    the        ^ 

north-east    it    passes  with 

a  regulai  dip  beneath  the 

bed  (2)  immediately  above 

it  ^ 

BECTION  IV.— FADLTB. 

Bocks  hare  been  sub-  * 
jected  to  still  more  violent 
usage  than  the  folding  we 
ha,Te  already  spoken  of.  In 
many  cases  they  have  been  ""*, 
torn  acrosa  by  rents,  and 
the  parte  wbidi  were  origi- 
nally continuous  now  lie  at 
different  levels  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fissure. 

Buch   displacements   are  1^- 
known  as  FavlU.     Throtot,  " 
TrovbUt,  Heavet,  SUpt,  and 
other  local  names  are  also        ^ 
applied  to  them.  ^ 

^\g.  78  is  a  seMion  of  a  ^ 

Oof  Coab,  Shales,  and  i^i- 
tones  intersected    by  o 
two  faults. 

If  we  look  at  the  fault 
on  the  right,  we  see  that 
the  measuTea  on  both  sides 
of  it  are  exactly  the  same        " 
in  number,  thickness,  and 
composition,  but  that  on  the 
left  hand  thev  are  bodily  in        " 
a  lower  pwition  than  on  the 
ri^ht  huid.    This  fault  is       ^ 
,  said  to  throw  down,  or  to  •      - 

have  a  downcast,  to  the  left.  Similarly  the  other  fault  tlirowe 
up  in  the  same  direction,  or  down  to  the  right.  The  amount 
of  the  throw,  or  the  size  of  the  fault,  is  measured  by  the 
Tertdoal  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  same  bed  on 
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oppoaitesidMoltfaeilidoatiin;  tlmath*  dotted  line  >1£  is 
the  tbraw  ot  the  txah  to  the  left  in  Fig.  78.  The  throw  of 
fuiha  wiee  taxa  *  few  iaa^es  op  to  thoBsmds  <tf  feet. 

Sometimes  beds  show  litile   or  no   cliange  td  dip  <n 
^iproMl>ing*fwiIt,nain  theaectkn  CB  f^.  79.    This  does 


octanomHy  happen  in  the  case  of  faahs  of  eanaidenble 
aize.  H(»e  frajaeotly,  howe* er,  the  beda  axe  steeply  tihed 
at  riolentfy  contorted  in  the  neo^bosrhood  t^  a  fanh,  as 


Fig-  79.— Faitlti  uxxGcovruuD  n  DimBBAaca  o>  Gummimi. 


in  the  section  on  Fig.  80.  The  amoant  of  contorttoo  does 
not  neceesarilj  bear  any  relation  to  the  aiie  of  the  hnh, 
being  sometimes  very  ctmepitToous  where  the  throw  is  amaU. 
A  fanlt  ia  MmetimeB  a  sin^e  clean  cat  fracture,  bat  it 
oft«BOT  httj^tens  that,  m  we  disw  near  »  large  f^Ul,  the 


lAvins. 
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bads  are  broken  by  a  number  of  smaller  dialocatione,  as  in 
the  section  on  Fig.  81  where  we  cross  several  such  before 
reaching  the  main  fault.  Theee  minor  throws  are  fre- 
mientlj  parallel  to  the  main  fracture.  In  other  caaea 
faults  btanch  off  at  large  angles  from  a  main  throw,  and 
decraase  rapidly  in  size  aa  they  recede  from  it  till  they  die 


Fig.  so. — CoMtoKTH)  Bum  ih  thb  NsieaaoviuiooD 


out  altogether.  Fig.  82  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  main  fault 
and  a  group  of  associated  smaller  faults,  some  of  whidi 
are  rudely  parallel  to  the  principal  dislocation,  and  others 


Fg  81 

branch  off  from  it  at  various  angles  while  all  show  con- 
siderable changes  m  the  amount  of  throw 

The  fissure  of  a  fault  is  now  and  then  narrow,  clean  cut, 
and  of  a  imiform  width.  It  oftener  happens,  however,  that 
the  walls  of  a  fault  are  uneven,  alternately  approaching 
and  receding  from  one  another.    The  spaces  thus  formed 
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are  filled  up  with  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  mashed 
and  jumbled  toffether,  in  some  cases  bound  into  a  solid 
mass  called  **  fault-stufp/'  or  ''  fault-xock."  Where  a  fault 
trarersee  dajej  rocks,  its  fissure  is  often  lined  by  a  layer 

of  extrem^y  dense, 
»*  tough,  leathery 
fault-stuff,  called 
in  some  districts 
a  "leader  coat." 
Now  and  then  a 
fault  is  filled  in 
with  crystallised 
minerals  ;  and  if 
among  them  me- 
tallic ores  occur,  it 
becomes  a  mineral 
vein. 

Sliekeiudda.— 
The  walls  of  a 
fault  are  frequently 
grooyed  and  some- 
times highly  po- 
lished, as  if  the 
rocks  on  opposite 
sides  had  ground 
against  one  ano- 
ther. Such  mark- 
ings  are  called 
Sliekensides,  In 
many  cases  they 
are  imdoubtedly 
due  to  the  cause 
just  mentioned, 
and  it  often  looks 
Fig.  82.  as  if  the  heat  pro- 

(hoand  plan  of  a  main  fliiilt  with  liranolies  and  duced  by  the  fric- 
pimllel  fculta.  Main  iianlt  shown  by  a  doable  line.  x-'^_  x,^  j  KoVaii  anil 
other  Iknlts  by  mngle  Unee.  Each  Iknlt  has  a  small  "^^  '^^^  OaJCea  ana 
croes-mark  placed  on  the  down-oast  side,  and  the  hardened  the  rOck, 
amount  of  the  thxow  written  alongside  in  feet  and        j  ^j.^j       ax.^ 

inches.    A  cypher  is  placed  where  a  Duilt  dies  oat.         OQCl       COatea       tno 

walls  of  the  fissure 
with  a  glazed  lining ;  in  other  cases  a  thin  glaze  of  some 
mineral  seems  to  hare  been  deposited  on  the  polished  sur- 
face increasing  its  smoothness.*    Surfaces  marked  by  sliok- 

*  See  Jonmal  of  Boyal  GeoL  Quart.  Jonm.  G^I.  Soo.  zxxi. 
800.  of  Dublin,  x.  p.  96.   Bae  alao      111,  118,  886. 
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enside  are  often  found  trayeTsing  beds  in  every  direction 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fault,  as  if  the  whole  body  of  the 
rock  had  been  shattered  and  the  bits  rubbed  against  one 
another  by  the  motion  which  produced  the  displacement. 

Cases  also  occur  where  inclined  beds  have  slipped  upon 
one  another  and  marked  their  faces  with  slickenside,  and  we 
may  even  see  the  faces  of  joints  traversed  by  horizontal 
poHshed  grooves,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  horizontal 
motion  and  grinding. 

On  approaching  a  fault  some  rocks,  especially  Sandstone, 
lose  their  bedding  and  become  shattered  and  traversed  by  a 
number  of  cracks  roughly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fault, 
which  are  sometimes  called  **Euttles"  by  quarrymen. 
Such  changes,  which  are  perhaps  akin  to  cleavage,  and  the 
hardening  often  noticed  adjoining  a  fault,  point  to  pressure 
and  other  violent  treatment  durmg  the  production  of  the 
dislocation. 

Hade  of  Faults. — Faidts  are  sometimes  vertical,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  are  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the 
horizon.  The  inclination  of  a  fault  is  called  its  hade  or 
underlie^  and  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  a  vertical 
plane  and  the  plane  of  the  fault. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  inclined  faults  the  hade  or  elope  ie 
towards  the  down-throw  side:  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  called 
*'  reversed  faults."  Cases  of  reversal  are  occasionaUy  seen, 
but  many  of  them  are  probably  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  caused  by  some  temporary  bend  in  the  direction  of  the 
fissure.  I  have  seen  such  a  case,  where  the  fault,  on  enter- 
ing a  well- jointed  bed,  took  the  line  of  a  joint  with  an 
opposite  slope  to  its  own,  and  so  became  for  a  short  part 
of  its  course  reversed,  while  if  looked  at  as  a  whole  it 
followed  the  general  law. 

Genuine  reversed  faults  are,  however,  said  to  occur  in 
highly  contorted  districts.* 

Course  of  Faults. — The  course  of  a  fault  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  absolutely  straight,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  faults 
show  a  tendency  to  run  in  straight  lines ;  sometimes  the  de- 
viations from  a  straight  line  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  in  many  cases,  where  they  are  quite  sensible, 
there  is  still  a  general  tendency  to  a  rectilinear  trend,  the 
fault  swinging  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  of  a 
straight  line  which  represents  its  average  direction.  The 
bondings  in  such  a  case  are  usually  gentle  curves,  but  ooca- 

*  See  Fro£  H.  D.  Bogen,  TraDsactions  Royal  Soc  of  Edjnburghy 
Z3d.  p.  443. 
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fldonanj  veiy  abrupt  zigzags.*  Some  faultSi  on  the  other 
hand,  are  decidedly  curved. 

Fanllelism  of  Faults. — ^It  frequently  happens  that 
the  faults  of  a  district  can  be  divided  into  two  systems,  and 
that  all  the  members  of  one  system  show  a  general  tendency 
to  run  parallel  to  the  strike,  while  those  of  the  other 
system  ranse  roughly  along  the  dip.  The  faults  of  the  first 
system  wiU  be  parallel  to  the  longer  axes  of  the  larger 
folds  in  the  rocks,  and  thus  faulting  and  folding  seem  to 
stand  in  dose  connection,  and  to  be  only  different  results  of 
the  same  process.  A  relationBhip  between  faults  and  anti- 
dinals  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  met  that  the  one  sometimes 
pass  into  the  other.  The  sharpness  of  the  bend  gradually 
mcreases,  till  at  last  the  tension  became  greater  than  the 
rock  could  stand,  and  fracture  accompanied  by  relative  dis- 
placement of  the  severed  portions  resulted.f 

CShanges  in  Siae  and  Ikying  ont  of  Faults. — ^The 
amount  of  the  throw  of  a  fault  very  seldom  keeps  the  same 
value  for  any  long  distance,  and  we  will  glance  at  some  of 
the  causes  which  produce  changes  in  the  size  of  faults. 

If  a  fault  be  perpendicular  to  the  strike,  its  throw  will 
remain  the  same  as  lon^  as  the  beds  on  opposite  sides  of 
it  have  the  same  dip  and  strike. 

Changes,  however,  in  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  dip 
will  give  rise  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  amount,  and 
in  certain  cases  in  the  direction,  of  the  throw.  Fig.  83 
shows  a  model  which  illustrates  one  way  in  which  this  is 
brought  about.  There  is  a  bed  of  Ck>al  shown  by  the  thick 
black  band,  shifted  by  a  fault  A  B  C  JD,  The  measures 
overlying  the  Ck>al  are  supposed  to  be  removed  so  that  we 
see  its  surface.  On  the  noirtih  side  of  the  fault  the  bed  dips 
steadily  to  the  east,  and  its  surface  is  the  plane  B  C  E  F. 
On  the  south  side  the  bed  has  been  thrown  into  a  series 
of  folds  giving  it  a  wavy  surface,  A  L  K  H  Q  M  N  0, 
Between  Cand  O  the  bed  is  lower  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north  side,  or  the  downthrow  is  to  the  south.  The  amount 
of  throw,  however,  steadily  decreases  as  we  go  towards  (?, 

*  See  a  verv  jagged   feiulted  f  The   Rivelin   Valley,    near 

boundary  of  tne    Ourboniferous  Sheffield,   fiirniBheB  an  instance. 

LimeetoneonSheetSI,  8.E.  ofthe  See  Memoir  of  the    Geological 

one-incli  map  of  the  GeologioEd  Survey  of  England    on    North 

Survey  of  England  and  l^et,  Derbyshire  and   the    adjoining 

and  its  description  in  the  Memoir  parts  of  Yorkshire,  p.  67 ;  also 

of  the  Geological  Survey  on  North  Geological  Magasiney  vi  607* 
Derbyshire   and    the   adjoining 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  p.  83. 
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and  at  that  point  the  bed  is  at  the  eame  level  on  both  sidee 
of  the  fault,  or  the  fault  has  no  throw.  Between  O  and  JSF 
the  bed  is  higher  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  elde,  or 
Uie  fault  throws  down  to  the  nortik.  The  amount  of  the 
throw  iucreaees  to  the  west  of  O  for  a  while,  then  bwina 
to  decrease,  and  at  ff  again  oomes  down  to  nothing'. 
Between^ andf  the  fault  reeumes  its  former  Boutherl; 


downthrow,  and  at  X  another  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
throw  occurs. 

The  same  result  will  evidently  be  produced  when  there 
are  a  number  of  branch  faults  springing  out  from  a  main 
fault. 

In  the  model  in  Fig.  84,  the  measures  overlying  the 
black  bed  are,  as  in  tbe  last  figure,  supposed  to  be  removed. 


AB  (7  i)  is  the  plane  of  a  fault,  and  S  C  £ /*  the  surfaoe 
of  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  it.  At  C  this  fault  throws 
down  100  yards  to  the  south,  so  that  on  the  latter  side  the 
Coal  is  found  in  the  position -»/■(?.  -F  ff-ffjF  is  the  plane 
of  a  branch  fault  throwing  down  to  the  east  60  yards ;  this 
faTilt  does  not  affect  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 


frr'*T   Vb  <iK  *^  ^r-'-'.!;  fiif  iIm-  Iffd  if  bfiruhi  br  it  imo 

■-tea  fs-'-h,  <«■  •^*-  -Jlt:-*  '/.  i*-  iiT:*^ i?  i«>i=:y'i  'xi  H}  Txrds. 
fr-^  fini.-^  V,  -Ju*  T*«  if  *=,:ri^  ii.-:.-^  Z,  Jf  .V  ft  ^Liw- 

Ojii  i*  !v:.-«  :t  >■  ^  £  -S.  »;:i  is  in  vtris  ti^r*  <a  tlte 
iit  '.U:  'sxr-ift  !*  &/■■  if.'  Vi^-j  i:-"i  i-iri 


iawa.  to  the  sooth  100  Tud$  is  diang^d  into  >  £Mih  vith 
■  domthrow  to  tb^  nortii  of  30  j&rds- 

It  is  (ra.4y  to  e>^  that  bj  proper  adjuftmente  a  £ault  might 
be  mftdfr  to  die  on*  pennAnentlv  in  cae^  mdi  as  those  joEt 
df«'-nlf<-d.  In  F;g.  8-1.  eiippos^  that  the  bed  on  the  Booth 
tide  of  the  &ult,  instead  of  rising  to  the  vest  of  fat  as 
rt««p  an  angle  as  in  the  fignre,  took  the  mine  indination 
as  it  has  on  the  north  side.  The  bed  Tonld  then  be  at  iT. 
and  woaU  continue  to  be  to  the  west  of  K.  at  exactly  the 
same  level  on  both  side*  of  the  plane  A  B  C  Ti,vr  the  tanh 
would  disappear.  The  same  result  would  be  brought  about 
intlg.  M,ifthethiowaf  tlia&Hilt.4i>4  Avaa  10  Tarda. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  THROW  OP  FAULTS. 
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Uinin^  operations  constantly  afford  proofs  of  the  djine 
ontof  faults,  and  this  must  be  brought  about  in  some  sb<£ 
manner  as  has  been  described.  Frequentlj  a  large  fault 
splits  up  near  its  termination  into  a  nomber  of  branches, 
each  of^which  gradually  dies  away. 

If  the  beds  hare  a  d^erent  stnke  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
fault,  and  the  line  of  the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  strike  on 
one  side,  its  throw  will  necessarily  vary  in  size. 


For  instance,  in  the  ground  plan  in  Fig.  85  we  have  on 
the  south  side  of  the  fault  a  persistent  easterly  strike  and 
a  dip  to  the  north ;  on  the  north  of  the  fault  the  strike 
gradually  changes  from  an  easterly  direction  on  the  one 


Fig.  87. — BicTioH 


side  to  a  north-westerly  trend  on  the  other.  The  fault 
runs  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  beds  on 
its  south  side.  The  cunaequence  is,  that,  as  we  go  to  the 
west,  we  find  the  bed  7  brought  against  lower  and  lower 
members  of  the  series,  or  the  downthrow  of  the  fault  in- 
(Teases.     The  increase  in  size  will  be  evident  from'  com- 

Earing  the  two  sections  A  B  and  C  D;  in  the  first  the 
ed  7  is  brought  on  a  levd  with  the  bed  3,  in  the  second 
it  has  been  still  further  let  down  so  that  it  is  on  a  lerel 
with  the  tower  bed  1.  It  is  worth  notice  that  if  we  had 
confined  our  investigations  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 


line  A  B,  where  tite  beds  liave  the  same  strike  on  botli 
sides  of  the  fault,  and  the  Utter  rangea  along  the  strike,  we 
should  not  have  detected  the  existence  of  the  beds  3,  2, 
and  1 ;  and  unless  the  fault  had  been  actually  seen,  we 
might  not  have  become  aware  of  its  ezistance,  and  might 
have  supposed  the  beds  on  ita  soutii  side  parsed  under  4, 
instead  of  really  lying  a  long  way  above  that  bed. 

Effoot  of  Faults  oa  Ontorop.— It  is  veiy  important 
that  the  practical  geolocist  should  clearly  realise  the  effect 
which  fault*  have  in  shifting  the  outcrop  of  a  bed. 

In  Fig,  88,  ^  £  C  i)  if  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sup- 
posed, for  simplicity*e  sake,  horizontal ;  GELS,  the 
plane  of  a  fault ;  D  E  L  F,  A  K  H  0,  ihs  position  of 
the  same  bed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault,  the  measures 
overlying  the  bed  being  euppoeed  to  hare  been  removed. 
E  D,  the  intersection  of  the  bed  witii  the  surface  on  the 


Kg-M. 


upcast  side  of  the  fault,  shows  its  otttcrop  on  that  side; 
but  it  is  clear  that  after  having  been  thrown  down  into 
the  position  A  6  S  E  it  will  not  reach  the  surface  tdS 
some  way  to  the  left  of  E  D,  such  as  at  ^  O.  That  is 
to  say,  (M  tht  imoncMt  *id»  th*  ovUrop  it  thifUd  toward* 
theriie. 

U  we  knew  the  angle  of  the  dip,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
measuring  the  horizontal  displacement  G  E,  we  could  cal' 
culate  the  vertical  throw  of  the  fault.  The  smaller  the 
dip  tiie  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  the  shift,  and  the 
only  case  in  which  the  outcrop  will  not  be  shifted  is  when 
the  beds  are  absolutely  vertical. 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  undulating,  the  displace- 
ments  of  the  outcrop  will  beoome  more  complicated ;  but 
the  above  rule  will  always  hold  good  ezo^  when  the 
gnnnd  dopes  m  the  some  direction  H  the  beoa  dip  and  at 
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a  l&rger  angle,  when  the  horizontal  shifting  of  the  outcrop 
vill  be  toicard*  the  dip. 

Miaera  uee  the  term  "  heave  "  to  describe  the  horizontal 
displacement  of  an  outerop  by  a  fault.  Faixlts  will  heave 
not  only  beds  but  any  other  divisional  pianos  traversing 
the  rocks  ;  thus,  if  faults  themselves  have  bees  formed  at 
different  times  and  cross  one  another,  the  one  last  produced 
will  heave  all  of  earlier  date  which  are  not  absolutely 
vertical.    Mineral  veins  are  "  heaved"  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  mineral  veins  that  , 

the  effect  of  a  "  heave  "  becomes  most  conspicuous.  The 
whole  of  the  rocks  of  a  district  appear  in  such  a  case  to 
have  been  bodily  shifted  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But 
the  reasoning  just  ^ne  through  shows  that  there  need  not 
have  been  any  horizontal  motion  whatever,  and  that  the 
shift  may  be  due  to  a  displacement  which  was  entirely 
verticaL  If  we  know  the  amount  of  the  vertical  throw 
and  the  dip  of  the  heaved  bed  or  vein,  we  can  calculate 
the  amount  of  horizontal  shift  that  would  result ;  and  if 
the  observed  shift  agrees  with  the  calculated  displacement, 

the  throw  of  the  fault  must  have  been  altogether  in  a  ver-  ' 

tical  direction.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  dis- 
placements produced  by  faults  are  always  wholly  vertical ; 
it  is  copceivahle,  nay,  highly  probable  in  those  cases  where 
the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  oom- 
pressign,  that  horizontal  motion  may  have  taken  place,  and 
that  beds  may  have  been  moved  sot  only  up  and  down,  hut 
also  to  and  fro  ou  opposite  sides  of  a  fault. 

Indirect  Eridcnc*  for  Faolta, — We  have  sometimes 
the  good  luck  t«  see  faults  in  actual  section,  aa  in  Fi^.  79, 
80,  and  81,  which  are  all  sketches  from  nature.  But  in 
many  cases  the  geologist  has  to  infer  the  presence  of  faults 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the  lie  of  the  beds  which 
cannot  be  explained  any  other  way. 

Thus  the  ^lifting  of  the  outcrop  of  a  hed  b  proof  positive 
of  a  fault  i  and  by  noting  where  the  outcrops  of  successive 
beds  are  broken  and  heaved,  we  get  a  series  of  points  on 
the  fault,  and  can  lay  down  its  line. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  aro  often  enabled  to  i 

infer  the  presence  of  a  fault  that  is  nowhere  actually  seen,  J 

which  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  85.     In  * 

the  district  of  which  that  woodcut  is  a  geological  map,  the 
group  of  beds  numbered  1  to  S  run  up  one  after  the  other  to 
Sie  outcrop  of  the  bed  7,  and  end  off  against  it.  Now  this 
abrupt  termiiiatiou  of  the  outcroi>s  of  the  beds  I  to  S  may  be 


J 
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produced  in  two  ways :  there  may  be  a  fault,  as  is  actually 
the  case  in  the  instance  before  us,  ranging  along  the  line 
where  the  outcrops  are  stopped  off ;  or  there  may  be  be- 
tween the  ^;roup  1  to  5  and  uie  bed  7,  what  is  known  as  an 
unconformity,  the  meaning  of  which  term  will  be  explained 
in  Section  YI.  of  the  present  chapter.  But  if  we  are  sure 
there  is  no  unconformity,  then  such  behayiour  of  the  out- 
crops as  is  shown  in  the  figure  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  fault. 

We  may  also  infer  the  presence  of  faults  in  cases  such  as 
the  following,  and,  if  we  take  due  care,  our  conclusions 
may  be  as  s^ely  relied  upon  as  if  we  had  actually  seen  the 
fault  itself.  If  from  a  study  of  sections  we  establish  the 
fact  that  a  certain  bed,  A,  is  always  found  beneath 
another  bed,  B,  and  then  find  at  any  spot  A  dipping  so  as 
to  abut  against  or  pass  oyer  J9,  and  if  hyno  powihU  eontor^ 
turn  or  inversion  B  could  he  got  to  pose  under  A,  then  there 
must  be  a  fault  between  them. 

Figs.  89  and  90  will  illustrate  the  line  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued in  such  cases.  If  we  go  northwards  from  Filey  Brig 
along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  we  find  a  beautiful  series  of  sec- 
tions in  the  diffs,  which  show  beds  coming  out  one  from 
under  the  other  in  the  following  order : — 

4.  Sandy  Limestone  and  Calcareous  Sandstone.     Coral- 

Hne  Oolite. 
3.  Blue  Sandy  Clay.     Oxford  Clay. 
2.  Calcareous  Sandstone.     Kelloway  Eock. 
1.  Sandstones  and  Shales. 

We  follow  the  lowest  division,  and  find  it  forming  a 
series  of  headlands  seen  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
view,  and  after  passing  these  we  enter  the  southern  part  of 
Cayton  Bay,  a  sketch  of  which  seen  from  the  north  is 
given  in  Fig.  89.  The  darkly-coloured  promontories  about 
tiiie  middle  of  the  coast  line  are  formed  of  the  Sandstones  ( 1 ) ; 
then  comes  a  portion  of  the  cliff  more  moundy  in  outline, 
where  a  thick  mass  of  stony  day  descends  to  the  sea-level 
and  hides  the  bedded  rocks  from  view.  Between  this  ob- 
scure ground  and  the  spectator  rise  the  bold  Lebberston 
Cliffs,  which  we  recognise  at  a  glance  to  be  composed  of 
our  old  acquaintances  CoraUine  OoHte,  Oxford  day,  and 
Kelloway  fiock.* 

*  In  the  sketch  the  flrft  is  left      and  a  dark  bed  of  Kelloway  Bock 
nearly  white,   the  Oxford  Clay      tticka  out  at  the  bottom. 
hn^t  wiih  atreaks  of  bedding. 
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The  dip  is  quite  perceptible  eren  from  a  distance ;  and  if 
^  we  carry  on  the  lines  of  bed- 

ding in  the  headlands  bejond 
the  day-covered  interval  up  to 
S  ^  Lebberston  Cliff,  we  see  that, 

S  pl  so  far  from  the  Sandstones  of 

the  former  passing   beneath 
the  Kelloway  Eock  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  found  was  the  case 
.   in  the  normal  unbroken  section 
^  S   to  the  south,  they  would,  if 
'^  pq   they  retained  the  same  dip, 
§  >*   abut  against  the  Oxford  Clay. 
"g  d   The  first  question  we  ask  our- 
^  ^   selves  is,  whether  the  Sand- 
8   stones  may  not  bend  over  ra- 
pidly to  the  north  beneath  the 


M      ^ 


3 


^   day-covered  ground,  then  re- 


*>  S 


^ 


8 


*  It  will  l)eot)served  that  the 
deep  hollow  on  the  section  to  the 
■oath  of  Lehberaton  Cliff  does 
not  eziat  in  the  view.    It  ta  filled 


sume  their  old  dip,  and  so  come 
S  g  into  their  proper  position  be- 
I  a  neath  Lebberston  Cliff  ?  But 
4  g  we  can  detect  no  symptoms  of 
^  the  abrupt  changes  of  dip  re- 
B  ^  quired  by  this  supposition, 
and,  what  is  more,  when  we 
test  the  idea  by  actual  mea- 
surement, we  &id  that  hy  no 
g  ^  bending  however  ah^t  could  the 
I  <^  fvhole  thiekneee  of  the  group  (1) 
J  ^  he  got  in  between  the  points  where 
^  ^^  the  elean-eut  eedione  on  the  north 
.  '^  and  eouth  terminate. 
3  One  explanation  alone  re- 

i  mains,  namely,  that  the  rocks 
of  Lebberston  ClifP  have  been 
let  down  against  the  Sand- 
stones by  a  fault,  and  we  ac- 
cordin^y  construct  our  section 
as  in  rig.  90,*  and  restoring 
by  the  £)tted  lines  the  parts 
which  have  been  carried  away 

np  by  the  stony  Clay  already 
mentioned,  which  caps  all  the 
distant  difis,  but  is  omitted  in 
the  section  to  avoid  oonfasion. 
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bj  denudatioii,  we  find  that  the  fault  brings  the  base  of 
the  Kelloway  Eock  just  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Coral- 
line Oolite,  or  that  its  throw  is  equal  to  the  combined 
thickness  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Kelloway  Bock. 

Evidence  as  complete  as  that  just  given  may  be  always 
safely  accepted  as  unquestionable  proof  of  faulting ;  but  the 
observer  must  be  on  his  guard  against  jimiping  too  hastily  to 
conclusions  in  such  cases,  and  must  not  call  in  a  fault  to  help 
him  out  of  a  difficulty  till  he  has  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
that  the  relativeposition  of  the  beds  can  be  explained  in 
no  other  way.  Where  a  fault  is  only  one  way  out  of  several 
of  explaining  observed  facts,  it  may  yet  be  the  best  way 
and  its  presence  highly  probable ;  but  the  observer  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  adcQtional  evidence  sufficient  to  put 
the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt  before  adopting  a 
fault  as  the  final  solution. 


SECTION  v.— HOW  THE  DISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE 
BOCKS  WERE  PRODUCED. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  displacements  which  rocks 
have  undergone.  We  may  next  inquire  how  they  were 
produced,  and  this  inquiry  naturally  falls  under  two 
heads.*  The  first  is  purely  geometrical,  and  asks  what 
was  the  kind  of  motion  by  which  they  were  brought  about? 
The  second  is  mechanical,  and  inquires  what  were  the 
forces  that  caused  that  motion  ?  Tke  first  question  may 
be  treated  of  here,  the  second  falls  to  be  considered  in  part 
in  Chapter  XL 

Characteir  of  the  Moremeatfl. — ^It  is  evident  that  the 
movements  to  which  uplifting  and  tilting  were  due  cannot 
have  gone  on  everywhere  to  the  same  extent.  Books  have 
been  raised  higher  and  more  violentiy  disturbed  at  some 
spots  than  at  others.  The  next  question  is,  was  the  dis- 
turbance sudden,  and  confined  to  certain  lines  or  centres, 
eo  that  the  rocks  were  snapped  and  raised  at  a  bound  into 
the  positions  they  now  occupy  ?  Or  was  the  displacement 
widespread,  and  varying  continuously  in  amount  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  it  reached  a  maximum  along  certain 
lines  or  around  certain  centres,  and  died  away  gradually  as 
it  receded  from  them  ? 

Experience  is  against  tiie  first  supposition ;  for,  although 

*  CotreBponding   to   the   two      ics,  or  the  science  of  motion  and 
sabdiviflione  of  the  mechanics  of      the  science  of  force, 
motion,  Kinematics  and  Dynam- 
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ihere  are  instances  of  sudden  and  local  uphearal  produced 
by  earthquakes,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  cases  of 
oscillation  that  have  been  observed  extend  over  large  areas, 
and  vary  in  amount  and  direction  continuously. 

What  is  more,  connected  observations  of  the  lie  of  rocks 
over  a  large  area  furnish  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind 
in  favour  of  the  second  supposition.  Isolated  measure* 
ments  show  us  beds  dipping  here  in  one  direction  at  one 
angle,  and  there  in  another  direction  at  another  angle. 
Now,  suppose  that,  when  we  have  amassed  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  observations,  we  endeavour  to  determine 
from  them  what  must  be  the  underground  course  of  the 
rocks  in  order  that  they  may  come  out  at  each  spot  where 
they  are  seen  with  the  observed  dip  and  direction,  and  so 
to  arrive  at  a  general  view  of  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country.  Whenever  we  do  this,  we  find  that  we  can 
account  for  the  observed  facts  only  on  one  supposition,  and 
that  is,  that  the  rocks  have  hem  folded  into  a  sene$  of  troughs 
and  arches f  or  throum  into  domes  and  basins.  This  is  the 
great  general  law  which  governs  everywhere  the  arrange- 
ment Gi  the  disturbed  portions  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Faulting,  or  violent  contortion  and  inversion,  often  com- 
plicate  and  obscure  this  structure  and  interfere  with  its 
sjrmmetry,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its 
being  recognised  as  the  great  leading  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks.  Disturbances  such  as  these 
last  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  accidents,  and  if  we 
eliminate  them,  and  tiy  to  form  a  broad  general  view  of 
the  lie  of  the  beds  under  a  large  area,  it  is  the  structure 
just  mentioned  that  invariably  comes  out.* 

We  ma,j  say,  then,  that  wherever  we  find  beds  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  we  are  somewhere  on  the  slope  of  an  anti* 
clinal;  and  wherever  the  beds  of  a  rock  group  that  has 
undergone  disturbance  lie  flat,  we  are  on  the  crest  of  an 
antidmal,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  synclinal,  or  on  one  of  the 
horizontal  portions  of  the  minor  bendings  that  are  ever 
occurring  here  and  there  in  the  sweep  of  we  grand  curves. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  forces  to  which  this 
arrangement  has  been  due,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
movement  which  produced  it  cannot  have  been  local,  but 
must  have  prevailed  as  universally  as  the  folding  itsdf ; 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  the  g^roimdi  on  which  this  assert 

one,  who  has  not  gone  through  a  tion  is  based ;  but  eveiy  geolo* 

oonrse   of    practical    geological  gist  of  experience  soon  oomes  to 

work  in  the  field,  to  realise  liilly  find  out  the  truth  of  it. 
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and  the  generally  regular  character  of  the  result  shuts  out 
completely  the  idea  of  a  violent,  convulsiTe  action,  though 
faulting  and  contortion  point  to  concentration  of  energy 
around  the  spots  where  they  occur. 

All  the  observed  facts,  therefore,  are  decidedly  in  the 
teoth  of  the  first  solution,  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
second. 

Folding  would  produce  both  Eleratioa  and  Dip. — 
Folding  such  as  we  have  described,  of  course,  necessarily 
involves  tilting,  and  all  the  different  forms  of  inclination 
which  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  nature.  And  it 
is  clear  that  it  would  also  produce  both  elevation  and 
depression,  the  one  when  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
carried  aloft  on  the  summits  of  arches,  the  other  when 
portions  are  sunk  into  troughs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  g^eat  leading  physical  features  of  the  globe  were 
in  the  first  instance  marked  out  by  movements  of  this 
character — ^that  mountain  chains  follow  lines  of  sharp 
crumpling,  continental  areas  repose  on  the  summits  of 
broad  aj^es,  and  oceanic  depressions  run  along  wide 
troughs.*  But  the  reader  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  hill  ranges  coincide  with  anticlinals  and  all  valleys 
with  syncHnals.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  in 
most  cases  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  that  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  is  largely  due  to  denudation — acting 
while  the  folding  was  going  on,  or  after  it  was  finished — 
which  has  immensely  modmed  the  forms  that  would  have 
resulted  from  elevation  alone. 

Birection  of  the  Folding  Force. — Our  next  inquiry 
is,  in  what  direction  did  the  force  act  which  brought  about 
the  foldings  and  displacements  that  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  pages  ? 

There  are  two  pei^ectly  distinct  methods  by  which  these 
results  might  be  produced.  The  very  word  elevation  sug- 
gests the  notion  of  a  force  that  acted  from  below  verticaity 
upwards.  In  order  to  produce  folds  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  this  force  should  not  act  with  equal  intensity  over  the 
area  affected  by  it.  Along  anticlinal  lines  it  must  be  at 
a  maximum,  and  it  must  gradually  decrease  in  intensity 
from  there  down  to  each  S3mclinal  line,  along  which  it 
must  have  its  least  value.  The  way  in  which  an  action  of 
this  sort  would  produce  elevation  and  folding  is  shown  in 
Fig.  91. 

*  Some  objections  to  the  last  two  statements  will  be  noticed  in 
Chapter  XI. 
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JjgiPQhte  the  sarbkoeci  sa  «a£sniibed  bed.  sad  kt 
a  ian»  trading  to  imiae  the  bed  TeraeaEy  iip^aidi  be 
exerted  from  heneaxh  in  the  direction  of  theaznm;  let^ 
sxmI  Jrbe  pc«ktB  vhere  the  foree  hjtf  wi^ i imii im  Tilney  C 
MB.  mtfifTDf^iaXe  poist  vhere  it  is  at  a  miBTmnTn.  Them, 
while  A  aad  ^  are  xaked  to  «  aikd  I.  C  wiH  onlr  itadk  to 
a  kfls  height,  r,  the  poiiita  P  A  C  B  Q,  will  be  lifted 
into  Mine  was^  poeitioos  wb  p  sc  hf^  and  two  antklinals 
with  a  syneiiBal  Between  them  will  be  famfd 
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But  all  the  resxiha  we  hare  been  consideiing  night  also 
be  eqnallj  well  produced  in  the  following  way. 

BnppGtie  the  bed  ^  ^  to  be  subjected  to  a  ioruonf4tl 
thnui  actinfi^  in  the  direction  of  the  anowa  in  Fig.  92.  The 
effect  would  manif estlj  be  to  crumple  h  up  into  the  diape 
S0 dsh,  and  we  should  again  get  a  aeriea  of  antirtinals 
and  synclinals. 
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We  have  to  choose,  then,  between  these  two  explanations, 
and  to  adopt  as  the  most  probable  the  one  which  aooounts 
for  the  greatest  number  of  observed  facts. 

Now  as  far  as  the  formation  of  symmetrical  arches  and 
troughs,  like  those  in  Fig.  91,  goes,  one  way  is  as  good  as 
the  other ;  but  when  we  come  to  anticlinals  where  the  nx^ 
are  doubled  under  on  the  steeper  side,  to  complicated  con- 
tortions and  puckerings,  and  to  the  inyersions  which  are 
their  results,  rertical  upheayal  la  maDifesdy  quite  unable  to 
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produce  these,  wHIe  on  the  other  hand  they  are  just  the 
forms  that  would  result  from  lateral  thrust.  It  is  impossible, 
for  instance,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  section 
across  the  Appalachians  in  Fig.  68  could  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  force  acting  vertically  upwards.  There,  not  only 
are  some  of  the  arches  unsymmetncal  and  some  tilted  over, 
but  in  the  first  the  steepest  sides  aU  face  the  same  way, 
towards  the  west,  and  in  the  second  the  tilt  has  been  in 
every  case  in  the  same  direction.  We  also  notice  that  the 
sharpest  bends  are  at  the  eastern  end,  and  that  the  folding 
grows  gradually  less  sudden,  and  the  curves  open  out  as 
we  go  towards  the  west.  These  are  just  the  results  that 
would  follow  if  a  group  of  horizontal  strata  were  crumpled 
up  by  a  powerful  thrust  which  apted  from  east  to  west.* 

At  the  east  end  of  the  section,  then,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  horizontal  pressure  and  not  vertical  upheaval 
has  been  the  producing  cause ;  and  there  is  such  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  violent  disturbances  of  that  end  into  the 
more  symmetrical  folds  of  the  western  end,  that  we  must 
admit  that  whatever  caused  the  one  must  also  have  produced 
the  other. 

Evidence  like  this — ^and  similar  cases  might  be  brought 
forward  without  number — is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
second  explanation. 

Another  test  that  readily  suggests  itself  is  this.  In  Fig. 
91  the  bed  A  B  must  be  pwUd  out  to  bring  it  into  the 
position  aeh\  m  Fig.  92  it  must  be  eompressid.  If,  then, 
we  have  any  means  of  learning  whether  folded  strata  have 
been  stretched  or  compressed,  we  shall  make  some  way 
towards  deciding  between  the  rival  hypotheses. 

We  may  first  consider  whether  the  amount  of  stretching 
required  by  the  hypothesis  of  vertical  upheaval  is  such  as 
we  can  reasonably  suppose  rocks  capable  of. 

In  the  case  of  brocul  open  arches  and  basins  perhaps  no 
difficulty  would  arise  on  this  ground ;  f  but  where  rocks 
have  been  sharply  bent  into  f oldis  which  foUow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  they  would  have  to  be  pulled  out  to 
many  times  their  original  length  to  bring  them  into  their 
present  shape.      Even  supposing  rocks  as  extensible  as 

*  Silliman'B  Jonm.,  1st  seriee,  scale  across  districts  where  they 

xlix.  284.  occur,  such  as  Horizontal  Sec- 

t  The  reader  will  realise  how  tions,  Sheets  77  and  79  of  the 

very  slight  is  the  cnnrature  of  Geological    Survey  of   England 

broad  basins  and  arches  by  con-  and  Wales, 
suiting  section  drawn  to  a  true 
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india-rubber,  increase  in  length  must  be  attended  bj  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  thickness,  and  therefore  a  group 
of  rocks,  when  sharply  folded,  ought  to  appear  to  be  more 
thinly  bedded  than  in  their  undisturbed  position.  But  if 
we  take  a  group  of  rocks  which  lie  undisturbed  at  one 
spot,  and  are  violently  contorted  at  another,  we  do  not  find 
the  beds  thinner  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former.  In 
reality,  however,  rocks  are  only  slightly  extensible,  and  it 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  they  could 
possibly  have  been  dragged  out  to  the  extent  neceesaiy  to 
Dring  them  into  their  present  form  by  vertical  upthrust.* 

No  such  difficulty  accompanies  the  squeezing  hypothesis: 
a  band  of  rock,  which  when  horizontal  was,  say,  a  mile 
long,  is  forced  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  say,  three-quartan 
of  a  mile,  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  oould  be  done  is 
by  puckering  it  up  into  folds. 

Again,  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  go  altogether  in  favour 
of  lateral  thrust  All  cleaved  rocks  are  strongly  contorted, 
and  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the  longer  axes 
of  the  great  folds.     Now  the  structure  of  cleaved  rocks 

fives  proof  positive  that  they  have  been  compressed  in  a 
irection  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  planes,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  the  axes  of  the  folds.  Lateral  pressure 
therefore  has  acted  on  cleaved  rocks,  and  it  Has  acted 
exactly  in  the  right  direction  to  produce  the  existing  folds. 
When  we  see  that  the  rocks  have  been  folded,  and  when 
we  know  that  they  have  been  acted  on  by  a  force  competent 
to  produce  that  folding,  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  one  has  been  the  cause  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
cleaved  rocks,  then,  it  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  a  certainty 
that  they  were  bent  into  their  present  form  by  latend 
pressure. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  the  vertical  upheaval  theory,  and  his  papers  f  on 
the  subject  are  still  well  worthy  the  attention  of  ihe  student 
of  Dynamical  Geology,  though  many  of  the  geological 
opinions  which  he  held  have  been  long  since  given  up. 
lie  tried  to  get  over  the  objections  stated  in  the  last  few 
pages  by  pointing  out  how  contortion,  and  faults  as  well, 
might  result  from  vertical  upthrust.      He  supposed  the 

*  See  a  very  ingemoiiB  paper,  f  ResearcheB  in  Physical  Geo- 

on  the  stretching  which  has  taken  lof(^,    Cambridge    Phil.    Trans- 

Elace  in  disturbed  rocks,  by  Hr.  actions,  1836 ;  Report  on  Earth- 

\.  L.  Jack,  Geological  Magazine,  quakes    and   Elevation,    Britidi 

viii.  388.  Association,  1847. 
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uplifted  area  to  be  acted  on  underneath,  by  a  force,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  expansion  of  a  body  of  highly 
heated  elastic  vapour,  and  determined  by  mathematical 
calculation  what  would  be  the  direction  of  the  rents  formed, 
when  tbe  rock  was  stretched  up  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  fissuring  took  place.  He  found  that  in  a  rectangular 
area  two  sets  of  parallel  fissures  would  be  produced,  and 
that  the  common  direction  of  one  set  would  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  other  set. 

Now  suppose  A  B  C  B,  Fig.  93  to  be  a  cross  section  of 
one  of  the  arches  which  has  been  fractured  along  the  lines 
E  I\  G  Hy  K  Ly  MN;  then  the  pressure  on  these  i)art8, 
such  as  G  H  L  Ky  which  are  broadest  below,  would  be 
greater  than  in  such  as  JS  F  G  JT;  the  former  would  there- 
fore be  driven  upwards,  the  fractured  portions  would  be 
forced  into  some  such  positions  as  in  Fig.  94,  and  faults 


Fig.  93. 


would  be  produced  with  a  hade  to  the  downthrow  side,  as  is 
the  general  rule  in  nature.  The  same  result  would  follow 
if  elevation  went  on  till  the  cracks  gaped ;  for  then  it  would 
be  the  wedges,  such  as  E  F  G  H^  which  have  their  nar- 
rowest ends  downwards,  that  would  sink.  As  far  as  faults 
go,  then,  the  explanation  will  do  well  enough,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  pointed  out  that,  at  a  future  stage  of  the 
process,  contortion  as  well  might  be  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Suppose  that,  when  the  rocks  had  come 
into  tue  position  shown  in  Fig.  94,  the  elevating  force 
ceased  to  act,  and  the  shattered  mass  settled  down ;  a 
horizontal  thrust  would  then  be  produced,  which  would 
increase  indefinitely  as  the  arch  flattened.  The  broken 
portions  would  be  jammed  against  one  another  and  their 
beds  crumpled  up  and  contorted ;  it  mieht  also  weU  hap- 
pen that  awedge  like  EFGS  would  be  forced  MfWQitd% 
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by  the  nip  of  the  two  adjoining  masses,  and  in  this  way 
reversed  faults,  such  as  accompany  violent  contortion,  might 
result. 

In  this  way  faults  might  be  produced,  and  their  direction 
and  hade  would  be  the  same  as  in  existinff  faults.  Some 
degree  of  contortion  might  also  be  brou^t  about.  But 
the  machinery  would  huxily  be  able  to  effect  the  amount 
of  widespread  and  complicated  contortion  so  frequently  met 
with,  specially  in  mountainous  districts,*  nor  to  produce 
cleavage  over  areas  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  portions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
large  enough  to  produce  these  results,  being  tilted  bodily 
over  in  the  manner  this  explanation  reqmres.  In  fact, 
while  Mr.  Hopkins  has  clearly  realised  that  contortionr  in* 
▼olves  horizontal  thrust,  the  means  he  projKMes  for  gene- 
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rating  that  thrust  seem  inadequate  to  produce  it  over  areas 
sufficiently  larg^. 

Faults  then  might  follow  from  vertical  upthrust;  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  see  how  they  would  be  produced  by  compression* 
Pressure  would,  it  seems  at  first  sight,  have  a  tendency  to 
dose  up  any  rents  that  existed  rather  than  to  open  new 
ones ;  and  even  supposing  fiissures  were  produced  and  the 
rocks  on  opposite  sides  of  them  displaced,  the  motion  would 
be  in  such  a  direction  that  a  ''reversed"  fault  would 
be  produced.  For  let  A  CB  aeh  (Fig.  95)  be  an  arched 
stratum  traversed  by  a  fiissure,  D  C,  F  the  direction  of  the 


*  Somewhat  nmilar  objeotioxiB 
applv  to  an  explanation  put  for* 
ward  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  GeoL 
Magazine,  v.  207 ;  hia  figures 
ihow  that  his  method  would  not 


Mr. 


produce  crumpling  enough. 
Wilson's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  &ults  is  substantially  the  same 
M  that  given  above. 
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enunpline  force ;  then  it  is  dear  that,  if  P  is  approziinately 
horizontal,  its  resolved  oomponent  parallel  to  (7  Z>  will  tend 
upwards  from  J)  to  C,  and  the  portion  A  C  e  a  will  be 
pushed  up,  a  displacement  whidi  would  give  rise  to  a 
reversed  fault. 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  stretching  were  necessary  for  the 

E reduction  of  fissures,  and  as  if  the  law,  that  a  fault  always 
ades  towards  the  downcast  side,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  depressed  rocks  had  slid 
down  the  incline  of  the  fissure.  But  the  great  weight  of 
evidence  against  vertical  upheaval  prevents  our  accepting 
that  as  the  cause  of  the  stretching. 

And  stretching  would  in  the  end  result  from  lateral 
pressure  if  the  process  were  carried  far  enough.  As  long 
as  the  length  of  the  arc  A  C  JB  did  not  exceed  that  of  the 
bed  in  its  unbent  state  there  would  be  no  stretching ;  but 
as  the  underlying  rocks  were  gradually  arched  up  into  the 
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space  a  e  h,  they  might  prevent  the  points  a  and  h  approach- 
ing one  another,  and  still  tend  to  drive  the  crest  of  the  arch 
higher  up,  and  their  upward  motion  could  go  on  only  by 
means  of  the  stretching,  and  at  .last  rending,  of  the  upper 
layers  of  the  arch.  This  would  give  fissures,  and  we  may 
imagine  in  a  vag^e  sort  of  way  that  the  severed  portions  of 
the  arch  might  get  displaced  relatively  to  one  another  in 
various  ways.  The  displacement  might  be  due  to  lateral 
pressure,  in  which  case  we  have  seen  the  faults  would  be 
reversed ;  it  might  be  due  to  portions  being  forced  up  by  the 
upward  motion  of  the  interior  of  the  arch,  in  which  case 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  hade  should  be  towards  one 
side  rather  than  the  other ;  again,  at  a  considerable  depth 
the  pressure  would  probably  heat  the  rocks  till  they  became 
plastic  or  half  melted,  and  portions  of  the  shattered  upper 
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U4v^  H^i^ht  sink  down  into  the  soft  bed,  in  which  case  the 
JtiiViH  w\uild  have  the  normal  hade.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
v\v^\  i<^  delude  oneself  into  the  belief  that  lame  and  crude 
vv\|K|«umtionB  like  these  are  satisfactory ;  probably  we  have 
>  \4  very  much  to  learn  about  faults  before  we  can  frame  a 
iUaory  which  will  account  on  mechanical  principles  for 
Ih^lr  production  and  the  law  of  their  hade. 

■uinmary  of  the  Evidence. — The  evidence,  then,  by 
w)iioh  we  must  decide  between  vertical  upthrust  and  lateral 
pro.iflure  stands  as  follows. 

Tilting  and  symmetrical  folds  would  result  equally  from 
either.  Vertical  upheaval  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  f aults, 
and  indirectly  to  some  degree  of  contortion ;  and  in  the 
faults  produced  in  this  way  the  observed  law  of  hade  woidd 
generally  prevail,  those  faults  only  being  "reversed" 
which  accompany  great  contortion.  But  no  vertical  up- 
heaval could  bring  about  the  widespread  and  excessive 
crumpling  which  so  constantly  presents  itself,  while  this  is 
just  tne  arrangement  that  would  follow  from  lateral  thrust. 
Further,  the  amount  of  stretcliing  required  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  vertical  upheaval  is  far  greater  than  can  be 
admitted.  Lastly,  cleavage  furnishes  proof  that  rocks  have 
been  subjected  to  just  the  very  pressure  requisite  to  bend 
them  into  the  folded  forms  they  nave  assumed.  The  only 
displacements  we  cannot  thoroughly  explain  by  means  of 
compression  are  faults. 

While,  therefore,  some  of  the  observed  facts  can  be 
accounted  for  equally  well  on  either  hypothesis,  there  are 
many  which  compression  alone  could  produce ;  indeed,  the 
only  one  of  which  the  latter  fails  to  furnish  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation,  is  the  direction  of  the  hade  in  a 
normal  fault.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there- 
fore, decidedly  tends  to  make  us  lean  to  the  side  of  lateral 
thrust  as  the  kind  of  force  which  has  produced  the  dis- 
placements we  are  considering ;  and  to  believe  that,  since 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  so  enormously  in  its  favour, 
increased  knowledge  will  remove  the  only  bar  that  now 
exists  to  its  being  accepted  without  hesitation  as  a  full  and 
perfect  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  displacements. 

But  the  problem  is  far  from  solved.  Nimierous  weak 
points  in  the  explanations  given  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
reader ;  and  in  truth  we  can  so  little  realise  the  conditionB 
under  which  the  process  of  contortion  went  on,  that  the 
best  explanation  we  can  arrive  at  must  necessarily  be 
'Complete  in  particulars. 
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What  gave  rise  to  lateral  thrust  is  a  question  that  falls 
to  be  considered  in  Chapter  XI. 

Folding  went  on  at  great  depths. — A  very  little 
reflection  will  oonvince  us  that  rocks  were  not  bent  into 
their  present  shapes  near  the  surface,  but  that  when  the 
process  went  on  they  were  buried  beneath  a  great  thick- 
ness of  strata,  which  has  since  been  carried  awaj  by 
denudation. 

In  the  iirst  place  we  have  positive  proof  that  all  folded 
rocks  have  sunered  largely  from  denudation.  The  arches 
are  never  complete,  but  truncated  by  the  removal  of  por- 
tions of  the  upper  beds.  Almost  any  of  the  sections  in  this 
chapter  show  this,  and  in  Figs.  99  and  105,  the  missing 
parts  are  some  of  them  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Faults  tell 
the  same  tale ;  their  course  would  be  marked  by  lines  of 
vertical  clifPs,  formed  of  the  beds  upheaved  on  die  upcast 
side,  if  it  had  not  been  that  these  have  been  swept  away 
by  denudation,  and  the  surface  pared  down  to  a  level. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  on  such  a  supposition  alone  that  we  can 
understand  how  rocks  could  have  been  bent  as  sharply  as 
they  have  been  without  fracture.  That  they  were  con- 
solidated in  many  cases  when  they  were  bent  is  certain. 
Thus  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  points  out  that  in  Pembrokeshire 
a  thick  mass  of  Limestone — ^the  Carboniferous  Ijimestone — 
and  a  great  deposit  of  overl^dng  Shales  and  Sandstones — 
the  Coal  Measures — share  in  the  same  contortion,  whic-h 
therefore  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  deposition 
of  the  latter.  But  during  the  time  and  under  the  circum- 
stances necessaiy  for  the  accumulation  of  the  upper  group, 
the  Limestone,  if  it  ever  was  soft,  must  have  become 
perfectly  consolidated. 

Of  the  contortions  shown  in  Fig.  58,  Mr.  MiaU  remarks, 
''The  angles  are  sharp,  but  unbroken.  You  may  easily 
test  this  by  passing  a  finger  over  one  of  the  bends.  There 
is  neither  crack  nor  vein."  And  he  disposes  of  the  ex- 
planation that  the  rock  was  in  an  unconsolidated  state 
when  it  was  bent,  by  pointing  out  that  some  shells  and 
corals  preserved  in  it,  which  were  certa^y  not  originally 
plastic,  are  distorted  by  the  folding. 

With  the  view  of  throwing  Hght  on  the  origin  of  contor- 
tion, Mr.  MiaU  carried  on  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments. 
He  succeeded  by  means  of  pressure  applied  gradually  for 
some  length  of  time  in  bending  thin  plates  of  Limestone,  but 
the  bent  slabs  always  cracked  soon  after  the  pressure  was 
removed :  this  difiiculty  was  partly  overcome  by  embedding 
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the  pieces  operated  on  in  pitch.  He  very  jafidj'  remarks 
that  the  frequent  destruction  by  spontaneous  fracture  of 
bent  plates,  when  removed  from  the  machine,  seems  to 
imply  that  an  indefinitely  protracted  and  uniformly  contort- 
ing force  is  needed  to  produce  unbroken  curvature ;  that 
resistance  on  aU  sides  diminishes  the  risk  of  fracture ;  and 
that  the  results  attained  serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  unbroken  antidinals  and  synclinals  are  formed  only 
under  a  considerable  weight  of  supeijacent  strata.*  These 
experiments  certainly  seem  to  show  that,  if  solid  rock  is  to 
be  contorted  without  fracture,  there  must  be  something  to 
hold  it  together  while  the  bending  is  going  on ;  and  the 
necessaiy  force  of  restrcdnt  wouM  be  supplied  by  the 
weight  of  a  mass  of  overlying  measures.  In  Sir  James 
Hall's  well-known  illustration  of  contortion,!  a  number  of 
layers  of  doth  were  laid  on  a  table  and  pressed  together  by 
boards  at  either  end.  In  this  way  they  were  forced  into 
folds  closely  resembling  the  sharp  contortions  of  rocks. 
But  it  was  necessaiy  to  load  them  above  by  another  board 
carrying  a  heavy  weight,  and  this  represents  the  mass  of 
overlying  strata,  whicn  must  have  been  present  when  rocks 
were  undergoing  folding. 

We  saw  reason,  when  considering  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism,  to  believe  that  the  process  went  on  deep 
beneath  the  surface.  Now  Metamorphic  rocks  are  almost 
always  highly  contorted.  We  have  here,  then,  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  rocks  were  deeply  buried 
when  contortion  was  produced. 

Folding  went  on  Slowly. — ^If  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rocks  were  contorted  were  at  all  similar  to  those 
by  which  Mr.  MiaU  obtained  his  results,  the  bending  must 
have  gone  on  very  slowly.  Some  experiments  by  Professor 
Thurston,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  also  point  to  the 
same  condusion.  He  found  that  if  iron,  which  had  been 
forcibly  bent  dose  up  to  the  breaking  point,  was  kept  bent 
by  pressure  for  seventy-two  hours,  it  showed  no  tendency 
to  return  to  its  original  form,  but  acquired  a  **  permanent 
set ; "  and,  what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  it  then  became 
capable  of  further  bending.i^ 

*  Geological  Magazine,  ri.  p.  Edinburgh,  ril.  85;  Lyell's  £Ie- 

506 ;  Proceedings  of  the  (}eolo-  ments,  6th  ed.  p.  60. 
gical  and  Polyt^nic  8oc.  of  the  X  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
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We  can  realise  from  these  experiments  how  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  small  b6ndine;8  rocks,  apparently  the  most  inflexible, 
could  little  by  little  oe  f  oldeid  mto  the  sharpest  imaginable 
curres. 

Analogy  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  faults  were  not 
produced  at  one  jump,  but  by  a  succession  of  small  dis- 
placements. 

Contortions  more  frequent  in  Old  than  Secent 
Socks. — ^When  touching  on  the  consolidation  of  rocks,  it 
was  noticed  that  as  a  general  rule  the  older  rocks  were  the 
more  completely  consolidated ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  case  simply  because  they  were  older,  and  for 
that  reason  had  been  oftener  and  for  longer  periods  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  forces  which  produce  solidiflcation. 

A  similar  statement  holds  good  for  contortion ;  it  prevails 
most  largely,  as  a  general  rule,  among  the  older  rocks, 
and  exactly  the  same  explanation  applies  as  in  the  case  of 
consolidation. 

In  the  early  days  of  GFeology  this  fact  was  held  to  prove 
that  contorting  forces  acted  more  energetically  during  far 
distant  periods  of  the  earth's  history  than  at  present.  But 
it  is  dear  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  mf erence,  and 
that  they  can  be  explained  just  as  well  in  the  manner  just 
stated. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  see  an  old  man  more  broken 
than  the  generality  of  young  men,  we  do  not  infer  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  has  necessarily  been  greater  than 
usual  in  his  case,  but  only  that  he  has  been  exposed  to  it 
longer. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  forces  tending  to  produce  contortion  were  more 
vigorous  than  now.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
generally  received  view  of  the  earth's  early  history,  this 
must  have  been  formerly  the  case.  But  it  is  not  the  greater 
solidity  and  excess  of  contortion  in  the  older  rocks  that  lead 
us  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
further  on. 

SECTION  VI.— UNCONFORMITY  AND  OVERLAP. 

What  oonstitntes  Unconformity. — A  question  of  para- 
mount importance  in  geological  investigations  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  of  here.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
group  of  stratified  rocks  the  beds  come  on,  one  over  the 
otlier,  each  with  the  same  dip  as  the  bed  next  below  it ; 

c  0 


an3'  txmtortioiiB  or  faults  afFect  all  the  beds  alike,  and  the 
Bame  general  circumBtaDoee  of  lie  and  position  pervade  the 
ffroup  from  top  to  bottom.  Sncti  an  aMembl^e  of  beds 
fonns  what  ie  Known  as  a  ConforvuAU  GriAtp. 

In  other  cases,  in  working  our  way  aeroBs  the  rocks  of  a 
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country,  we  find  perfect  conformity  to  prevail  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  arc  then  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  decided 
break  in  the  order  of  succession,  and  of  such  breaks  we 
readily  distinguish  two  kinds. 

In  Uie  first  case  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  dip  and 


Fig.  97.— Sbctioh 


strike,  or  in  one  of  them  An  mstance  of  tlus  kind  is 
shown  in  Fig.  96  *  On  the  right  we  have  steeplv  mclined 
beds  of  Schist  dipping  towards  the  ngbt ;  on  the  edges  of 
these  there  rests  a  group  of  Shales  and  Sandstones  less 
steeply  inclined  and  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
*  Tkk«D  &om  Qenenil  d«  U  Uannon's  Toyage  en  Saidaigne. 
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these  latter  are  capped  by  beds  of  Sandstone  and  Lime- 
stone lying  perfectly  flat.  The  different  members  of  each 
of  these  tnree  groups  are  perfectly  conformable  to  one 
another,  but  in  passing  from  each  group  to  the  one  next 
above  it  we  encounter  an  abrupt  change  of  dip. 

In  the  other  kind  of  break  all  the  beds  have  the  same 
dip,  but  they  can  be  separated  into  two  groups,  the  upper 
of  which  rests  on  a  worn  and  uneven  surface  of  the  lower 
or  abuts  suddenly,  without  a  fault,  against  a  slope  or  cliff 
formed  of  the  latter.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  97,  where  the  upper  finely-bedded  rocks 
lie  in  a  trough.,  which  has  been  worn  out  of  the  lower 
dotted  group. 

Meaning  of  Unoonfonnity, — The  occurrence  of  a  break 
of  either  of  these  kinds  is  called  an  Unconformity,  and  the 
groups  of  strata  separated  by  unconformities  are  said  to 
be  unconformahU  to  one  another. 

Such  are  the  observed  facts,  and  our  next  business  is  to 
ask  what  they  mean,  and  what  bxq  the  events  by  which 
they  were  brought  about. 

Turning  to  Fig.  96,  we  know  that  the  Schists  [a)  at  one 
time  lay  Sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  They  have  been  tilted  from  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion,  and,  as  they  rose,  denudation  pared  off  the  edges  of 
the  strata  and  produced  the  surface  on  which  the  bed  {b) 
rests. 

And  all  this  must  have  been  done  before  the  deposition  of  the 
next  group  of  rocks  began.  The  tilting  and  denudation  took 
time  to  effect ;  in  many  cases  a  very  long  time  would  be 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  amount  of  rock  which  we 
can  prove  must  have  been  carried  away. 

The  unconformity,  then,  we  are  now  looking  at  is  a  proof 
that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  deposition  of  the  two  rock- 
groups  which  it  separates,  and  that  during  that  interval  no 
d  position  of  rock  went  on  at  the  spot  where  the  unconformity 
occurs;  or  that  if  any  rocks  were  formed  there  during  that 
interval,  they  Jmvc  been  entirely  carried  away  by  denudation. 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  the  different  rock-groups  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  in  reality  so  many  volumes  in  which 
is  written  an  account  of  some  of  the  events  that  went  on 
during  their  formation ;  and,  pursuing  the  metaphor,  we 
may  say  that,  where  an  unconformity  occurs,  there  are 
certain  of  these  volumes  missing,  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently a  blank  space  in  the  chronicle.  But  just  as  an 
historian,  when  his  investigations  are  checked  by^comini; 


^/ 
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across  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  work,  is  sometimes  enabled 
to  make  good  the  defect  hj  going  to  another  libraiy  and 
recovering  there  the  missing  pages  or  yolomes;  so  the 
geologist,  when  he  finds  at  one  spot  an  nnoonfoxmitj  and  a 
corresponding  break  in  the  chain  of  events  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  out,  may  sometimes  pick  up  some  of  the  lost 
links  in  other  quarters,  where  me  deposition  of '  strata 
,  has  gone  on  with  less  interruption.  This  is  the  case  in 
,^^the  Sardinian  instance.  The  bottom  rocks  are  known,  by 
tests  which  will  be  described  further  on,  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  certain  of  the  slaty  rocks  of 
North  Wales,  and  the  overlying^  group  is  of  the  same  age 
as  the  beds  from  which  we  in  England  draw  our  supplies 
of  Coal.  Now  with  us  between  these  two  groups  of  rocks 
there  intervenes  a  great  mass  of  strata  known  collectively 
as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  formation  of  which  went  on 
during  the  interval  which  is  represented  only  by  an  uncon* 
formity  in  the  Sardinian  series.  The  section  of  the  latter 
shows  us  that  the  deposition  of  two  groups  was  separated 
by  an  interval,  it  teUs  us  thus  much  and  no  more ;  from  a 
study  of  English  Geology  we  learn  what  was  going  on  else- 
where during  that  interval,  and  infer  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable duration,  because  it  allowed  time  enough  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  thickness  of  strata. 

Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  unconformity 
between  the  middle  and  upper  groups  of  the  section  before 
us ;  and  here  again  the  rocks  wantmg  in  Sardinia  are  to 
be  found  in  En&;land  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  second  kind  of  unconformity  the  lower  group  has 
not  been  tilted  before  the  deposition  ai  the  beds  above. 
Any  displacement  from  a  horizontal  position  that  has  taken 
place  anects  both  groups  alike,  ana  must  therefore  have 
been  produced  after  the  deposition  of  the  upper ;  but  th^ 
lower  oeds  have  been  denuded  oefore  the  depoaitum  of  the  upper 
beds  began,  and,  as  time  would  be  necessary  for  this  opera- 
tion, we  have  here,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  first  kind,  a 
proof  that  an  interval,  unrepresented  at  the  spot  where  the 
unconformity  occurs,  intervened  between  the  formation  of 
the  two  groups  which  it  separatee. 

That  the  denudation  described  must  have  taken  place 
will  be  evident  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  97.  The  beds  of  the 
lower  group  could  not  possibly  have  been  deposited  so  as 
to  end  abruptly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hollow  which  now 
exists  in  them.  Each  must  originally  have  stretched 
across  to  the  point  where  we  find  the  corresponding  bed  on 
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tiie  other  side,  and  the  present  interruption  in  their  con- 
tinuity must  be  due  to  the  removal  of  portions  of  them. 

Unconformities  of  this  class  vary  very  much  in  im- 
portance. Sometimes  the  erosion  is  such  as  might  be 
Drought  about  by  a  very  trifling  change  in  physical  con- 
ditions, and  so  small  in  amount  that  no  great  time  would 
be  required  to  effect  it.  Such  cases  may  be  better 
described  as  ''contemporaneous  erosion  and  filling  up,"* 
because  they  do  not  indicate  the  important  break  associated 
with  the  idea  of  unconformity. 

In  other  cases  the  denudation  has  been  extensive,  and 
the  interval  required  for  it  of  long  duration,  and  these  may 
be  fairly  spoken  of  as  unconformities. 

An  unconformity,  then,  of  either  kind  shows  us  that,  at 
the  spot  where  it  occurs,  the  process  of  rock  foimation  did 
not  go  on  continuously ;  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  a 
stop  was  put  to  deposition  by  the  upheaval  and  conversion 
into  dry  hmd  of  the  sea  bottom ;  that  by  this  means  the 
rocks,  which  had  been  just  laid  down,  were  brought  within 
the  range  of  denudation,  and  portions  of  them  worn  away ; 
that  the  surface  thus  formed  was  afterwards  lowered 
beneath  water,  and  a  new  set  of  rocks  deposited  on  the 
truncated  edg^  of  the  lower  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  steady,  uniform  deposition  would  give 
rise  to  a  conformable  group  of  strata;  but  the  converse 
proposition,  that  conformity  indicates  the  absence  of  any 
mterval  between  the  deposition  of  successive  members  of 
the  series,  is  not  necessarily  true;  for  we  can  readily 
imagine  that,  after  the  deposition  of  any  one  bed,  the 
supply  of  sediment  might  cease,  and  a  long  time  might 
elapse  before  it  was  renewed  and  the  bed  next  above  laid 
down,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  interval  between  the 
formation  of  this  bed  and  the  one  next  above  it ;  but  if  the 
lower  bed  remained  undisturbed  during  this  interval,  the 
two  would  be  perfectly  conformable  to  one  another.  In 
fact,  the  mere  existence  of  a  plane  of  division  between  two 
beds  is  proof  of  an  interval  between  their  formation,  and 
this  interval  may  have  been  a  long  one,  unless  there  is 
independent  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  a  word,  an  unconformity  wiU  bear  but  one  interpre- 
tation— that  the  process  of  rock  formation  was  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  tnat  during  that  time  denudation  took  its 
place. 

*  An  expresfion  nied  by  Prof.  Jukes.  A  ease  of  this  sort  u  showu 
in  Fig.  U. 
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We  cannot  be  quite  so  sure  of  the  meaning  of  oonf  oimity, 
because  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been 
produced.  It  may  have,  and  in  many  cases  has,  arisen 
from  a  long,  steady  continuance  of  the  same  conditions; 
but  in  itself  it  a£Pords  no  certain  proof  that  such  was  the 
case,  because  the  formation  of  two  consecutive  beds  of  a 
conformable  group  of  strata  may  haye  been  separated  by 
an  interval  without  any  indication  of  the  fact  having  come 
down  to  us.*  To  put  the  matter  as  shortly  as  possible, 
unconformity  implies  an  interval,  conformity  does  not  ex- 
clude it. 

Deposition  on  Sinking  Sda-bottoms. — Again,  con- 
formity is  not  necessarily  evidence  that  the  sea-bed  was 
absolutely  at  rest  during  the  formation  of  the  beds  through 
which  it  prevails.  We  have  many  cases  where  strata,  all 
of  which  must  have  hem  laid  dawn  in  ehaUow  water^  are  piled 
one  over  the  other  in  perfect  confonnity  to  a  thickness  of 
thousands  of  feet.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  this 
is  by  supposing  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  deposition  of 
such  a  group,  the  sea-bottom  was  slowly  sinking,  and  that 
the  space  through  which  it  went  down  in  any  given  time  was  Just 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  sedifnent  accumulated  during  the  same 
tune.  By  an  adjustment  of  this  sort  the  water  would 
always  be  kept  shallow,  for,  as  fast  as  subsidence  deepened 
it,  deposition  would  fill  it  up  again ;  and,  if  the  movement 
affected  the  whole  area  over  which  deposition  was  going 
on,  no  unconformity  would  be  produced. 

Qeneral  €k>nclii8ion8. — ^We  arrive,  then,  at  the  follow- 
ing canons.  Conformity  is  produced  when,  during  the 
deposition  of  a  group  of  strata,  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  upheaval,  depression,  or  denudation  ;  or  when,  if  either 
of  these  operations  has  gone  on,  it  has  affected  the  whole 
area  over  which  deposition  took  place.  Unconformity 
exists  when  upheaved  and  denudation  have  removed  a 
portion  of  one  set  of  beds  and  another  set  of  beds  have 
been  afterwards  deposited  on  the  surface  so  formed.  Or, 
more  shortly,  a  contmuance  of  the  same  physical  oonditionB 
gives  rise  to  conformity ;  unconformity  has  been  produced 
by  change  in  these  conditions. 

A  simple  illustration  wOl,  perhaps,  bring  home  more 
clearly  to  the  reader's  mind  the  facts  of  tinconformity  and 
their  interpretation.    Suppose  that,  during  a  long,  peaceful 

*  The  exifltenoe  and  meaning  ton.  See  Theory  of  the  Earth,  i. 
of  nnconformity  were  recoKnised  432, 45$;  Playfiui^B  Worka^  L  211^ 
first  by  the  master  mind  of  Hut-      iv  78. 
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Seriod,  the  yarious  events  in  a  nation's  histoiy  were  noted 
own  as  tiiey  oocurred,  and  the  yolumes  piled  one  above 
another  on  the  floor  of  a  library.  The  heap  so  formed  may 
fairly  represent  strata  conformably  deposited  during  a  long 
continiiance  of  the  same  conditions.  Suppose  that  a  time  of 
war  and  tumult  followed,  during  which  some  of  the  volumes 
got  disarranged,  a  part  of  the  archives  was  destroyed,  and 
throughout  which  the  disturbed  state  of  affairsprevented 
the  canying  on  of  the  work  of  the  chronicler,  lliis  would 
cause  a  blfi^  period  in  the  history  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  gap  in<Ucated  by  a  geological  unconformity,  and 
accompanied,  like  it,  by  disturbance  and  partial  destruction 
of  the  record  of  what  had  gone  before.  On  the  return  of 
more  peaceful  times,  the  annalist  might  resume  his  labours, 
and  if  the  volumes  he  produced  were  laid  upon  the  dis- 
ordered remains  of  the  earlier  records,  they  would  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  upper  group  of  strata  which  an 
unconformity  shows  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  lower 
beds. 

ZUnstration  of  Unoonfomiity. — ^In  "Fim.  98  and  99 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  resiuts  of  a  strong 
unconformity.  The  first  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  model, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  outcrops  of  various 
strata  are  shown  by  different  patterns,  while  along  the 
sides  we  see,  as  we  should  see  in  a  difP,  a  section  showing 
the  course  of  the  beds  undergroimd.  The  second  is  a 
geological  section  along  the  line  marked  on  the  model 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  there  are  two  rock-groups,  be- 
tween the  lie  of  which  the  most  marked  discordance  exists. 
The  lower,  distinguished  by  a  lighter  tint,  has  been  bent 
into  a  number  of  troughs  and  arches,  which  have  been 
truncated  by  denudation,  and  a  floor,  marked  by  a  stroke 
and  dot  Une  on  the  section,  has  been  formed,  on  which 
the  upper  group  rests  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  The 
latter  has  also  suffered  by  denudation,  and  only  two  de- 
tached outliers  remain  of  the  sheet  of  it  which  once  spread 
over  the  whole  area:  the  connection  which  origmally 
existed  between  the  beds  of  these  outliers  is  shown  in  the 
section  by  dotted  lines.  Further  proofs  of  denudation 
previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  higher  beds  are  furnished 
by  a  fault  aud  dyxe,  which  traverse  the  lower  group  but 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  upper.  Another  faiut,  which 
affects  both  groups,  and  is  therefore  of  later  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  upper,  is  seen  on  the  left  hand. 
'The  dean  cut  section  shown  by  the  cliff  puts  beyond 
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question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  imoon- 
formity;  but  we 
will  now  go  on  to 
show  how  the  un- 
oonfoimity  might 
be  detected  by 
simply  mapping 
the  country  goo- 
logicaUy,  even  if 
the  dif^  section  did 
not  exist,  and  with-  ^  « 
out  paying  regard  ^<gA 
to  the  difference  §  « 
in  the  dip  of  the 
beds.  • 

If  we  trace 
across  the  country 
the  run  of  the  beds 
of  either  group,  we 
find  them  always 
coming  on,  one 
over  ue  other,  in 
the  same  order. 
Among  the  lower 
set,  (1)  is  overlaid 
bv  (2),  and  this  is 
always  followed  by 
(3),  above  which 
the  other  mem- 
bers succeed  in  the 
order  of  the  num- 
bers which  they 
bear  in  the  dia- 
grams; and  this  is 
seen  to  be  the  case 
in  whatever  direc- 
tion we  traverse 
the  district,  and 
whatever  disturb- 
ance the  beds  have 
undergone.  Simi- 
larly with  the  up- 
per group ;  it  mat- 
ters not  where  we 
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descend  the  flanks  of  the  hills  which  they  compose,  we 
always  find  them  cropping  out  in  the  same  order,  d  at  the 
top,  then  Of  then  h,  ana  a  at  the  bottom. 

But  we  meet  with  a  very  different  state  of  things  when 
we  follow  the  line  which  parts  the  two  groups.  The  bed 
a  rests  first  on  ^2),  it  then  stretches  oyer  (1),  after 
leaving  the  latter  it  comes  again  to  lie  upon  f2),  and  then 
creeps  gradually  on  to  higher  and  higher  beos  till  it  4s  in 
contact  with  the  highest  member  (6)  of  the  lower  group; 
still  further  to  the  right  it  comes  to  Ue  upon  (5)  and  (4)  in 
succession. 

Now  this  gradual  passage  of  the  upper  group  over  the 
edges  of  the  different  members  of  the  lower  fl;roup  can  be 
caused  only  in  two  ways — either  by  a  fault  bringing  one 
against  the  other,  or  by  an  unconformity  between  the  two. 
On  the  left  hand  there  is  a  fault  bringing  about  this  result ; 
on  the  right  the  wayy  and  indented  nature  of  the  boundary 
would  be  all  but  conclusive  against  it  being  faulted,  even  if 
the  cliff  section  did  not  show  the  absence  of  any  fault. 

Having  assured  ourselves,  then,  that  there  is  no  fault  to 
cause  the  upper  group  to  abut  at  different  spots  against 
different  members  of  tne  lower,  we  may  accept  this  hehmour 
as  conclusive  proof  in  itself  of  an  unconformity  between  the  two 
groups. 

Znoidental  Sroofil  of  Unoonfomiity. — ^In  some  cases 
where  such  direct  proofs  of  unconformity  as  we  have  just 
described  are  not  rorthcoming,  we  may  detect  its  presence 
by  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bottom  beds  of  the  upper 
of  two  unconformable  groups  are  Conglomerates,  the 
pebbles  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the  lower  groiip. 
This  shows  denudation,  and  therefore  upheaval  of  the 
lower  group  before  the  upper  began  to  be  formed.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  the  section  in  Fig.  96,  with  the  bottom 
bed,  hf  of  the  middle  group. 

We  may  occasionally  detect  faults  or  igneous  dykes  which 
penetrate  the  lower  group,  but  do  not  run  on  into  the 
upper.  Fig.  96  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of  this ;  the 
dyke  d  terminates  at  the  ,base  of  the  bed  «,  and  the  abrupt 
way  in  which  it  is  cut  off  shows  that  it  must  originally  have 
extended  higher  up  than  now,  and  that  it  has  been  trun- 
cated by  the  denudation  that  produced  the  floor  on  which  o 
rests.     Similar  cases  are  seen  in  the  diagram  Fig.  99. 

When  we  find  the  lower  of  two  groups  of  strata  intensely 
metamorphosed  and  the  upper  unchanged,  there  is  a  fair 
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presumption  that*  the  operation  took  place  before  the  depo- 
sition 01  the  latter,  and  that,  therefore,  an  interval  elapsed 
between  the  formation  of  the  two. 

Deceptive  Appearance  of  Unconformity  owing  to 
Underground  Dissolution  of  Book. — In  cases  like  &ese 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  lower  group  is  calcare- 
ous and  the  upper  allows  of  the  passage  of  water,  the  ob- 
server must  be  on  his  guard  against  too  hastily  inferring 
that  an  uneven  junction  necessarily  means  denudation  of 
the  former  before  the  deposition  of  tiie  latter.  Under  such 
circumstcmces  it  may  be  that  the  two  may  have  been 
originally  laid  down  in  perfect  conformity,  and  that  sub- 
sequently carbonated  water  percolated  down  to  the  lime- 
stone, dissolved  it  away,  and  gave  rise  to  inequalities  and 
pot-holes  on  its  surface,  into  which  the  upper  beds  have 
settled  down.  In  such  a  case  the  irregularity  m  the  junction 
of  the  two  groups,  having  been  produced  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  upper,  is  no  proof  of  an  interval  having  existed 
between  the  formation  of  the  two.* 

Deceptive  Conformity. — ^In  the  examples  we  have 
given  the  evidence  for  an  unconformity  is  so  dear  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  mistake ;  but  unconformities  are  not 
always  so  easily  detected,  and  in  some  cases  an  apparent 
conformity  exists  locally  between  two  rock  systems  which 
are  really  violently  imconformable  to  one  another.  As  an 
instance  we  may  take  the  Magnesian  Limestone  and  the 
Coal  Measures  of  Yorkshire,  &e  relative  lie  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  sketch-map  and  section  in  Fig.  100. 

A  geologist  who  confined  his  observations  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point  A,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  detect 
there  any  signs  of  an  unconformity  between  these  two 
groups  of  rocks.  The  dip  of  both  is  in  a  general  way  to 
the  east,  and  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  Bay  from  such  measurements  as  could  be  made  in  quarries 
or  limited  exposures  of  rock,  whether  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the  two  formations. 
When  we  come,  however,  to  map  the  country  in  detail,  we 
find  that  the  outcrops  of  the  Coals,  Sandstones,  and  other 
members  of  the  Coal  Measures  over  a  great  part  of  the  field 
trend  pretty  steadily  north  and  south,  but  that  at  either 
end  they  bend  round  to  the  east.  In  fact  the  portion  of 
the  Coal  Measures  exposed  at  the  surface  forms  a  half- 
basin.  Now,  over  the  central  part  of  this  basin  the  beds 
strike  north  and  south,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 

*  See  Qoart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc  cf  London,  zxii.  402. 
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limwtooe.  asd,  m  long  u  this  omngement  prevails,  tbe 
t,ro  fbmwtionA  exhibit  no  unoonfonaitf ;  bat  at  either  end 
of  the  buin,  whare  the  eaaterly  strike  Bet«  in,  we  find  the 
limeotone,  as  we  go  eitiier  to  the  north  or  the  aauth,  resting 


in  mooeeaion  on  lover  and  lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measurefl, 
and  become  aware  how  diaoordont  the  two  formationa  are. 
We  then  realise  that  the  Goal  Measures  hare  been  thrown 
into  a  trough  and  largely  denuded  before  the  Limeatone 
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"began  to  be  formed.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  denu« 
dation,  the  LimeBtone  at  A  rests  on  beds  some  three  thousand 
feet  higher  up  in  the  series  than  at  ^;  so  that  at  the  latter 
point  at  least  this  thickness  has  been  swept  away. 

Unconformities  like  these  might  escape  the  notice  of  a 
casual  and  hasty  observer,  but  they  would  be  certain  to  be 
revealed  by  the  mapping  of  a  large  tract  of  coimtry. 

A  case  of  deceptive  conformity  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.    The 
section  at  the  point  A  gives  no  indication  of  unconformity  , 
between  the  two  groups  shown  in  that  diagram,,  but  the 
section  taken  as  a  whole  shows  that  a  marked  unconformity 
exists. 

The  warning  conveyed  by  such  instances  is,  not  to  rely 
too  much  on  apparent  conformity,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  may  be  only  local,  and  to  ascertain  by  widespread  ob- 
servations  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  before  concluding  that 
a  set  of  rocks  form  a  conformable  series.  A  single  obser- 
vation will  often  establish  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
unconformity;  extensive  research  will  be  required  before 
we  can  safely  say  beds  are  conformable  to  one  another. 

Overlap. — ^^rVlien  the  surface  of  a  group  of  rocks  has 
been  worn  by  denudation  into  hollows  and  these  have  been 
filled  by  the  deposition  of  a  second  set  of  strata,  it  neces- 
sarily happens  that  each  bed  of  the  latter  will  extend  over  a 
larger  area  than  the  bed  next  below,  and  will  cover  it  up 
and  hide  it  from  view ;  so  that  if  we  made  a  section  across 
a  country  where  this  had  occurred,  we  should  find  each 
bed  of  ihe  upper  group  reaching  across  the  bed  imme- 
diately beneatn  to  abut  a^iinst  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hollow.  This  is  called  an  Overlap,  and  each  bed  is  said  to 
overlap  the  bed  below  it. 

In  (uasram.  Fig.  97,  we  see  very  clearly,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  the  bed  (1)  overlapping  (2) ;  this  again  overlaps  (3), 
and  the  latter  overlaps  (4),  and  so  on.  The  existence  of 
the  beds  below  (1)  would  not  have  been  known,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  on  the  right-hand  side  denudation  has  re- 
moved a  portion  of  the  rocks  that  once  covered  them,  and 
has  laid  them  open  to  view.  Similarly,  in  section  4,  Fig. 
102,  (3)  overlaps  (2),  and  is  itself  overlapped  by  (4). 

OccasionaUy  we  fbd  some  among  the  different  members 
of  a  formation  occurring  only  in  patches  here  and  there, 
because  the  conditions  necessaiy  for  their  formation  existed 
only  at  certain  spots;  at  the  same  time  these  different 
members  overlap  one  another  against  the  sloping  surface 
of  a  group  of  older  rocks.    Great  complication  is  thus 
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w£>jft  It  iw|iiio  tte  x^rsaSi  csi«  to 
A  fRKid  x^^cjoeer  oc«En  cm  die  Borti&-«HteKm  cd^  of  tlie 
Jjaiut  dL«cnet.  If  ve  tsza  to  a  e^x-:«zi9«^  ntap  o<  Fn  gfaiid, 
we  ft&e  that  tKe  oid  nxka  of  tbe  HiH  ccvsrzx.  vliidi  are 
di«ti2igTd§L^  a§  .SiI'::riaB.  are  fla&k*d  hy  a  be^  of  a  sever 
IrjRBati'^ia,  tLe  M>T:maia  Ii=:jEsCfi<ce :  l^zt  eieif  kere  and 
tiure  Ipetve^tt  the  tvo  there  coc:^  in  detached  patches  of 
mm.  mXffnsi*Ai^e  groap.  caUrd  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
vkkrh  €rifk^«t  cf  G>n^o<menr€s  and  Sai^istocea.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  does  n<'Jt  f  crrm  a  €ocnn:i*>as  band  betweem 
the  Sil:xnaa  rocks  and  the  Liznes%ij«ie,  but  occtm  onlj  in 
urjated  areas,  is  d:ie  panlj  to  the  eircTiin^taiice  that  it  was 
dff^^ed  onlj  at  dert&in  sjioCs.  and  is  ihertvyre  not  present 
at  all  in  some  pl^ce^  and  paitlj  to  its  b^icg'  ornapped 
by  the  limestone,  and  so  cos^^e^^l  frovn  vit^w  at  some 
|#laees  where  it  does  exist.  l>.irii:^  the  depo^itian  of 
th^^e  rrx'ks  the  order  of  events  was  as  f^ll'^ws.  The  boes 
of  hill  eoontiy  was  nj^hfAred  and  carrt^l  out  bj  denu- 
dation into  something  like  its  pres^it  shape  rezr  lon^ 
ago ;  it  was  afterwards  <^lowly  lowered  beneath  water,  and, 
as  it  went  down,  banks  of  shingle  were  piled,  up  along 
the  snecessiTe  shore -lines  formed  bj  its  gradual  sub- 
mergence. It  is  easT  to  see  that  these  would  reach  their 
largest  dimensions  off  the  mouths  of  livers,  where  the 
materials  for  their  formation  were  supplied  in  greatest 
abundance.  It  is  also  not  unlikelT  that  the  hills  were  then 
occupied  by  glaciers,  and,  when  one  of  these  came  down  to 
the  water,  the  load  of  rubbish  on  its  back  would  yield 
plentifullj  matter  suitable  for  the  formation  of  shmg^y 
deposits.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Congiomerate 
nerer  formed  an  unbroken  fringe  all  round  the  hQls,  but 
was  deposited  only  in  patches  at  certain  spots.  As  depres- 
sion went  on,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  physical 
conditions;  the  ice  disappeared,  and  the  volume  of  the  rivers 
decreased,  so  that  they  brought  down  tine  Sand  instead  of 
their  former  coarse  detritus ;  thus  th#»re  was  next  formed  a 
group  of  Sandstones,  less  coarsf-iy  praintnl  than  th^  Shingle 
beds  which  preee<led  them,  and  tht-st*  coveiv;!  up  the  latter, 
and  extended  some  way  higher  up  the  Silurian  slope. 
Lastly,  continued  depression  gave  rise  to  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive sea,  in  which  Limestone  was  formed;  this  was 
mainly  of  organic  origin,  but  it  contains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  hills  beds  of  mechanically  formed  sedi- 
ment derived  from  the  adjoining  land.  This  last  formation 
covered  up  the  two  preceding  groups,  and  abutted  at  a 
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Tl.w  f>r*f«eTw?e  i«  rprealed  to  us  bj  die 
'ii  *li^  fiv-riring  h^A&  bj  denadadoo.  in  the 
thi^  aketch-nu^  in  Fig/ 101.  Hie  distzict  i 
rirer  rallejv:  of  these  ^  B  and  J? /" 
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Fig.  102.— «ect.  t. 
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l^neath  which  aD  four  rode  groupe 
d'  wn  deep  enough  to  show  them  all ; 
»}  <.ws  what  maj  be  obeerred  in  either 
11  e  TaDef  C  D  laja  haze  die  Saadatone, 
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pveeenty  and  cot 
1,  Fig.  103 
of  these  Talleya. 
bat  doea  not  cut 


(1) 


df.wn  to  the  nnderijing  Gon^^^omerate,  the  poeitioa  of  whitli 
i^*  marked  in  section  2,  Fig.  102.  The  TaUcy  G  S  croases 
a  f>pot  where  the  Conglomerate  is  absent,  but  shows  8and- 
»t#  ne  and  Limestone ;  section  S,  Fig.  102  mns  along  this 
ralLey.  L^sdj,  in  the  eonntiy  to  the  right  no  YaDeys  reach 
\r*  neath  the  base  of  the  Limestone,  but  it  is  Ukelj  enough 
tLat  both  die  underlying  groupa  may  be  locally  present 


beneath,  as  ehown  in  section  4,  Fig.  102.  The  eection 
No.  5,  placed  beneath  the  map,  will  further  llluetrate  the 
irregular  occurrence  of  the  ConglomeFate. 


Fig.  102.— Sect  1. 


It  ia  right  to  add  tliat  the  Sandatone,  like  the  Conglo- 
merate, ie  local  in  its  occurrence ;  it  is  represented  as  con- 
tinuous in  the  figures  to  avoid  confusion. 

Practical  Bearingi. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  unconformity  and  overlap  when 
we  endoBvour  to  determine  the  underground  continuation  of 
strata  from  observations  made  at  the  surface.  Thus  in  tho 
diagram,  Fig.  97,  suppose  the  bnls  (2)  and  (4}  to  be  Coal 
seams,  which  are  bemg  worked  from  their  outcrops  on  the 
right  towards  the  left.  At  the  basset  edges  and  in  the 
siukiaga  at  B  and  C  they  are  regularly  overlaid  by  the  bed 
( 1 )  and  separated  by  the  bed  (3),  and  we  might  be  apt  haatily 
to  infer  that  wherever  we  found  the  bed  { 1 )  we  ehould  also 
find  these  seams  at  the  usual  distance  beneath  it.  But  if, 
on  the  strength  of  the  presence  of  ( 1 )  in  the  section  at  A, 
we  commenced  te  sink  at  J),  our  enterprise  would  be  a 
failure,  because  the  Coals  we  were  in  search  of  have  abutted 
unoonformably  against  the  slope  of  an  underground  ridge 
of  lower  rocks  before  reaching  that  spot.  But  a  carefiJ 
examination  of  the  whole  of  the  section  at  A  would 
evidently  have  prepared  us  for  the  possibility  of  this 
being  the  case,  for  it  would  have  shown  us  immediately 
beneath  (1)  not  the  Coal  seam  (2),  but  a  totally  different 
rock,  and  opened  our  eyes  to  the  true  structure  of  the 
district. 

A  most  seriooB  failure  arising  from  a  cause  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  a  boring  for  water  at  Kentish  Town,  for  the 
details  of  which  see  Quarhrly  Joumai  of  ih»  Gtologteal 
Society  o/Zimdon,  xii.  6,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Qeologlcat 
Survey  of  England,  on  Sheet  7,  Appendix  3. 

As  another  instance  I  may  mention  an  abortive  boring 
for  Coal  in  South  Staffordshire,  described  in  the  "  Uan- 
cheetOT  Science  Lectures  for  1671,"  2nd  series,  p.  17. 
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Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  oonstantlj  assumed  the 
removal  of  enormous  thicknesses  of  rock  by  denudation. 
Many  of  the  sections  we  have  giyen  are  m  themselves 
proofs  that  such  an  assumption  is  fully  justified  by  facts, 
but  the  reader  will  realise  more  fully  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  denuding  action,  and  the  vast  extent  to  which 
denudation  has  gone  on,  after  going  through  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BOJT  TSE  PRESENT  SXTRFACB  OE  TEE  GEOUITD  SA8 

BEEN  FEODUCED. 

"  Now  oonoexning  tlie  exaltation  of  the  mouitains  above  the  vallies 
it  appeareth  to  come  to  pass  by  the  water  in  former  times,  whose 

{)roperty  is  to  wear  away  oy  its  motion  the  most  loose  earth,  and  to 
eave  the  more  firm  ground  and  rocky  places  highest." — ^A  Disooybsy 

OP  SUBTBRBANSAL  TrBASUBBS   (GaBRIBL  PlATTBB,   1738). 

''  That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
^ears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way 
Through  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey." 

BOOTT. 

SECTION  I.— PROOFS  THAT  THE  SHAPE  OP  THE 
SURFACE  IS  DUE  TO  DENUDATION. 


W'E  have  now  made  OTirselves  aoquamted  with  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  materials  that  compose  the 
ground  on  whidi  we  liye  and  move  were-  brought  together, 
compacted  into  their  present  form,  and  placed  in  their 
present  position ;  our  next  step  will  be  to  mquire  how  the 
surface  of  that  ground  has  had  its  present  shape  given  to 
it— how  mountain-chains,  table-lands,  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains,  and  all  the  lesser  inequalities  that  diversify  the  face 
of  the  ecurth,  were  produced. 

Snrfiusa  dne  to  Denudation. — ^We  saw  in  the  last 
chapter  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  from  time  to 
time  crumpled  and  folded  into  troughs  and  arches,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  natural,  when  we  see  a  moun- 
tain or  hill,  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  one  of  the  arches, 
and  that  the  valley  which  lies  at  its  foot  runs  along  the 
line  of  one  of  the  troughs;  that,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to 
cut  a  deep  trench  across  hiU  and  vaUey,  we  should  see  in 
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its  sides  that  the  rocks  were  arranged  imdergTOund,  as  in 
Fig.  103. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  natural  than  to  sup- 
pose this  woidd  be  the  case ;  but  a  very  little  examination 
suffices  to  show  us  that  no  supposition  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  made  so  utterly  contrary  to  fact.  In  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases  we  find  that  the  rocks  that 
form  a  hill,  lie  in  a  trough,  instead  of  being  bent  up  into 
an  arch;  and  that  a  line  of  valley,  instead  of  coinciding 
with  a  trough,  runs  along  the  crest  of  an  arch  on  the  rocks 
below. 

In  other  cases  the  hills  and  valleys  have  apparently  not 
even  so  much  connection  as  this  with  the  folds  into  which 
the  rocks  have  been  bent.  And  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  rocks  forming  a  moimtain  are  arched  and  pltmge  down 
on  each  side  in  the  same  direction  as  the  slope  of  the 
g^und,  if  we  draw  a  section  across  the  >"'11,  and  are 
careful  to  put  in  the  indinationB  of  its  sides,  and  of  the 


Fig.  108. — SbCTIOM   showing  what  would  be  the  GBOLOOZOili 

8tructurji  of  ▲  countbt  it  ths  hills  coimcidkd  with 
Anticunals. 

beds  composing  it,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  arch  is  incomplete,  that  large  portions  of  it 
have  been  carried  away,  and  that,  though  the  formation  of 
the  hill  may  have  begun  with  a  bending  up  of  the  rocks, 
some  other  cause  must  have  operated  on  it  to  give  it  its 
present  outline. 

The  section  in  Fig.  104  would  give  a  truer  idea  of  the 
relations  between  the  shape  of  the  ground  and  the  lie  of 
the  rocks  beneath  it.  On  the  left  we  have  two  hills,  the 
rocks  of  which  lie  in  troughs,  and  valleys  between  cut  out 
of  the  crests  of  arches  in  the  rocks ;  then  follows  a  tract 
where  the  beds  are  folded  into  sharp  curves,  but  the 
surface,  instead  of  following  these  curves,  has  been  jplaned 
away  till  it  cuts  across  them  in  every  direction.  On  the 
right  are  lofty  mountains,  from  the  'Summit  of  which  the 
beds  dip  away  on  each  side  in  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  slope  of  the  groimd,  and  where  surface  outline  does 
follow,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  flexures  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
broad  valley  between  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
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Tooks  is  trongh-like.  But  look 
at  diifi  last  case  a  little  more 
doeely ;  the  eurfaoe  is  nowtiere 
formed  for  aa3r  apaco  bj  a  plane 
of  bedding,  the  arch  is  more  or 
lees  truncated  and  defaced,  and, 
in  order  to  see  it  aa  it  was  when  /^" , 
the  rocks  were  first  folded,  we  \\  (.' 
should  have  to  put  back  the  por- 
tions shown  by  dotted  lines, 
which  have  evidently  been  car- 
ried away.  It  is  eaf^  to  see, 
for  instance,  that  portions  only 
of  tJie  bed  marked  A  remain  on 
the  mountain-tope  and  in  the 
vaUey;  if  it  had  originally  the 
same  thickness  throughout,  it 
must  once  have  reached  up  to 
the  dotted  continuation  of  its  up- 
per surface,  and  the  parts  be- 
tween that  line  and  the  present 
surface  are  gone.  The  group  of 
beds  mark^  B  also  so  exactly 
correspond  on  opposite  sides  (U 
the  chain,  that  we  feel  sure  the 
portions  now  so  widely  discon- 
nected must  have  once  formed 
parts  of  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
strata,  that  this  has  been  bent 
in  the  direction  shown  up  in  the 
air  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the 
portion  between  the  two  present 
outcrops  has  been  removed.  The 
reader  wiU  see  by-and-by  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this  that  the  mountains  have  ever 
been  as  high  as  the  restoration  of 
the  missing  parts  of  the  beds 
would  make  them ;  all  that  is 
asserted  is,  that  the  portions  be- 
tween the  dotted  lines  and  the 
surface  have  been  removed. 

The  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  then,  are  not  due, 
or  are  due  only  in  a  minor  degree, 
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to  the  folds  Into  which  the  rocks  beneath  it  have  beeii 
thrown ;  some  words  used  a  little  way  back  point  unmistak^ 
ably  to  the  cause  to  which  they  are  mainly  due.  Completing 
the  curves  in  Fig.  104,  and  restoring  the  arch  to  its  originiu 
shape,  we  find  that  parts  of  it  have  been  earned  awaf* 
Again,  why  does  the  hill  on  the  left  stand  up  so  conspi* 
cuously  ?  The  rock  at  the  summit  and  those  on  its  flanks 
did  not  originally  terminate  where  they  do  now,  but 
stretched  ri^t  and  left,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  parts  have  been  carried  away.  The  reader  has 
doubtless  before  this  said  to  himself,  '^  Yes ;  and  what  car- 
ried them  away  can  have  been  nothing  else  but  denuda* 
tion ; "  and  he  will  be  right,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  nothing  else  that  can  have  done  it. 

The  conclusion,  then,  we  come  to  is,  that  in  most  cases 
yaUeys  have  been  carved  out  by  denudation,  and  hills  are 
what  denudation  has  spared ;  and  that  even  in  those  cases 
where  hills  and  valleys  may  have  originated  in  a  bending 
up  or  bending  down  of  the  rocks  beneath  them,  their  out- 
line is  still  veiy  largely  due  to  denudation. 

It  will  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  two  of  the  count- 
less instances  in  which  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  striking 
hills  are  merely  remnants  that  have  escaped  denudation. 
No  better  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  can  be  found 
than  the  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland  and 
Boss,  figured  in  '^Siluria,"  p.  170,  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Hugh  Miller  (*'The  Old  Red  Sandstone,*'  p.  56); 
and  the  Sciir  of  Eigg,  described  by  Professor  A.  Geikie 
(Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  ooc.  of  London,  xxvii.  303.) 

The  truth  that  the  present  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
mainly  due  to  denudation  was  first  clearly  seized  upon  by 
Hutton.  His  conclusions  are  thus  elegantly  summed  up 
by  Playfair.  "It  is  where  rivers  issue  through  narrow 
defiles  among  mountains  that  the  identity  of  the  strata  on 
both  sides  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  remarked  at  the 
same  time  with  the  greatest  wonder.  On  observing  the 
Potomac,  where  it  penetrates  the  ridge  of  the  Alleehany 
Mountains,  or  the  Iriish,  as  it  issues  from  the  demes  of 
Altai,  there  is  no  man,  however  little  addicted  to  geological 
speculations,  who  does  not  immediately  acknowledge  that 
the  mountain  was  once  continued  quite  across  the  space  in 
which  the  river  now  flows ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  reason 
concerning  the  cause  of  so  wonderful  a  change,  he  ascribes 
it  to  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  has  torn  the 
mountain  asunder  and  opened  a  passage  for  the  waters. 
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It  ie  onlj'  the  philosopher,  who  hae  deeply  meditated  on  the 
effect*  which  action  long  continued  is  able  to  produce,  and 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  Nature  employs  in  all 
her  operationB,  who  sees  in  this  notliinR  but  the  gnidual 
worldug  of  a  stream,  which  once  flowed  orer  the  tap  of 
the  ridge  which  it  now  bo  deeply  int«rsecte,  and  has  cnt  its 
course  through  tLe  rock  in  the  same  way,  and  almost  with 
the  same  instrument,  by  which  the  lapidary  divides  a  block 
of  marble  or  granite."  * 

Amonnt  of  Denadatiott. — It  ie  desirable  at  the  outset 
that  we  should  clearly  realise  how  enormous  has  been  the 
amount  of  the  matter  carried  away  to  form  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.  For  this  end  the  reader  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  Professor  Kamsay's  paper,  "On  the 
Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the  adjacent  Counties  of 
England"  ("  Uemoirs  of  the  OeologicBl  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  297).  To  illustrate  the  methods  employed 
to  calculate  what  is  the  quantity  of  rock  that  has  been  re- 
moved, one  of  the  sections  of  that  paper  is  reproduced, 
with  trifling  modifications,  in  Fig.  105.  The  part  drawn 
with  strong  lines  r^reeents  the  rocks  below  the  surface ; 
it  is  constructed  by  &st  obtaining  an  accurate  profile  of  the 
ground  by  levelling;  the  different  beds  that  come  out  to-day 
along  the  line  are  then  examined,  and  their  dips  measured, 
and  they  are  then  drawn  in,  each  with  ito  proper  dip.  In 
this  way,  starting  on  the  south,  we  pass  over  four  groups 
of  rocks,  which  are  called  respectively  Coal  Measures,  Car- 
boniferous limestone.  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  and  Silurian, 
and  come  out  one  from  below  another  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  named,  with  a  steady  rise  to  the  north. 
About  A  the  southerly  dip  begins  to  decrease,  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  we  reach  a  point  where  the  beds  are  observed 
to  tie  flat,  and  after  passing  this  point  a  i^  to  the  north  sets 
in  and  gradually  increases  in  amount.  This  shows  us  that 
A  lies  on  the  crest  of  an  arch,  or  anticlinal,  into  which  the 
rocks  have  been  bent.  If  we  continue  the  same  kind  of 
obecrvatioas,  we  find  that  this  arch  is  succeeded  by  a 
trough,  and  the  trough  again  by  a  second  arch,  on  the 
northern  flank  of  which  the  dip  is  steadily  to  the  north  up 
to  the  end  of  the  section. 

In  the  Silurian  rocks  there  ie  a  well-marked  and  easily 
recognised  bed  of  Limestone  marked  by  a  black  band. 
This  bassets  at  B  and  C,  but  the  bed  cannot  have  origin- 
ally ended  at  these  points  as  it  doe«  now.  Before  the  strata 
•  WMkBl.  lie. 
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were  folded  into  their  present  f orn^  it  must  have  spread 
out  as  an  unbroken  sheet  through  tne  body  of  the  Silurian 
rocks ;  and  if  we  carry  on  its  under  and  upper  boundaries, 
bending  them  so  that  their  dip  may  be  always  the  same  as 
that  observed  in  the  rocks  beneath,  we  shall  see  how  much 
of  the  Limestone,  and  of  the  beds  under  it,  has  been  swept 
away  in  the  course  of  the  formation  of  the  present  surface. 
In  Uie  same  way  we  determine  the  original  connection  of 
the  bassets  of  this  bed  at  C  and  J).  Again,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  arch,  but  it  cannot, 
any  more  thieuii  the  Limestone  bed,  have  ended  originally 
as  it  does  now.  Let  us  cany  on  its  upper  and  under 
boundaries,  being  careful  to  keep  them  everywhere  parallel 
to  the  curves  drawn  for  the  Limestone  bed,  and  we  shall 
obtain  the  outline  of  the  belt  which  once  connected  the 
detached  outcrops  on  the  southern  and  northern  flanks  of 
the  arch. 

The  lines  showing  the  former  connection  of  the  rocks, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  are  dotted,  and  the 
tinted  space  between  them  and  the  surface  shows  how 
much  has  been  swept  off  by  denudation.  The  scale  of  the 
section  is  the  same  for  heights  and  distaiices,  so  that  every- 
thing is  in  its  true  proportion,  and  a  glance  will  show  how 
insignificant  is  the  portion  of  the  rocks  that  now  remains, 
compared  with  that  which  has  disappeared.  The  tinted 
portion  in  the  figure  is  more  than  two  square  miles  in  area, 
so  that,  for  every  mile  in  the  length  of  the  anticlinal,  upwards 
of  two  cubic  miles  of  material  must  have  been  swept  off  to 
give  us  the  present  surf  ace— enough  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Ureat  Britam  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  foot.  And  this  is  not 
all,  for  probably  not  only  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  but  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Coal  Measures  as  well, 
were  once  continuous  over  the  area,  and  they  are  wholly 
gone  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line. 

SECTION  n.— THE   SHARE  OF  EACH  DENUDING  AGENT 
IN  PEODUCING  THE  SHAPE  OP  THE  SURFACE. 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  then,  has  been  carved  into  its 
present  shape,  and  denudation  is  the  instrument  that  did 
the  work.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  number  of  different 
agents  take  part  in  the  process  of  denudation,  and  we  must 
now  inquire  how  the  task  has  been  portioned  out  among 
them.  In  a  former  chapter  on  denudation  we  dealt  mostly 
with  the  character  of  the  waste  resulting  from  its  action ; 
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we  have  here  to  look  to  the  kind  of  snif  aoee  that  each  of  ita 
cutting  tools  gires  rise  to. 

Shture  of  tiie  Baa. — ^We  win  begin  with  the  sea.  A 
very  little  reflection  wiU  oonTince  ns  that  even  at  moderate 
depths  the  sea  can  do  very  Jittle  denuding  work  of  any 
kind.  We  have  seen  that  running  water  oy  itself  is  not 
able  to -cut  or  wear  the  rocks  it  flows  oyer ;  but  that,  if  the 
current  is  strong  enough  to  cany  in  suspension,  or  roll 
along  coarse  se£ment,  a  large  amount  of  erosion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  the  latter.  Now  the  circulation  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  is  carried  on  by  currents  in  all  proba- 
bility of  veiy  moderate  velocity ;  and  the  water,  if  it  hold 
anything  in  suspension,  must  be  charged  with  flne  mud  or 
ooze  instead  of  the  rough  sediment  which  enables  riyers  to 
exert  so  powerful  a  cutting  action.  That  this  is  the  nature 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  deep  sea  bottoms  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  soundings,  and  even  in  the  cases 
where  the  sea-bed  is  strewn  with  coarser  detritus,  a  large 
fragment  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Professor  WyviUe  Thomson 
gives  two  such  cases  met  with  in  dredging  to  the  north  of 
Scotland.  In  one  haul  the  largest  pebble  weighed  421 
grains  or  f  of  an  ounce,  and  may  have  been  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  no  other  was  met  with  anything  like  so 
large.  In  another  case  718  fragments  were  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  1,443  fathoms ;  one  weighed  3  grains,  the 
rest  being  from  i  to  a  ^  of  a  grain  in  weight.* 

The  deep  portions  of  the  sea,  therefore,  do  not  possess* 
the  conditions  necessaiy  for  denudation,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  only  change  that  can  happen  to  a  surface 
buried  beneath  them  will  be  the  gradual  filling  up  of  any 
inequalities  that  may  exist  by  the  deposition  of  fine  sediment. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the  coast -line. 
There  we  find  abxindant  implements  of  destruction  fur- 
nished by  the  piles  of  broken  rock  and  rubbish,  which 
atmospheric  disintegration  and  the  undermining  of  the 
waves  are  always  detaching  from  the  difPs.  ^ese  the 
breakers,  as  they  are  driven  in  by  violent  gales,  hurl 
against  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  and  in  this  way  incessant 
destruction  of  the  latter  goes  on,  the  land  is  slowly  worn 
back,  and  the  sea  advances  steadily  inland,  f  But  this 
takes  place  only  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  tide, 
and  practically  marine  denudation  is  confined  to  this  zone. 

*  Depths  of  the  8ea.    App.  C.        and  Geology  of  Scotland,  chap. 
t  For  details  the  reader  may      iii. ;  Lyell's  Principles,  lOth  60., 
turn  to  Prof.  A.  Qeikie's  Scenery      chaps,  xx.  and  xxi. 
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The  Bea  then  acts  pwowfvXly  in  working  hack  the  eoant-lind^ 
hut  it  does  not  exert  any  appreeiahle  wearing  action  helow  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tide;  the  reBult,  therefore,  of  marine  denu- 
dation must  be  to  wear  down  a  country  euhmitted  to  its  in- 
fiuenee  to  an  even  surface  coinciding  approximately  with  the 
level  of  the  lowest  tides.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  can  do  no 
more  in  the  way  of  destruction,  and  it  suddenly  changes 
its  part  to  that  of  a  conservative  agent,  for  its  waters  pro- 
tect the  plain  so  formed  from  the  action  of  other  denuding 
forces. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  sea  every-i 
where  advances  at  the  same  rate ;  its  progress  depends  on 
the  hardness  and  structure  of  the  rocks  opposed  to  it,  as  we 
shall  see  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  this  irregular  advance  that  gives  rise  to  bays  and 
promontories  and  other  inequalities  of  the  coast-line ;  but, 
given  time  enou^,  even  the  boldest  headland  will  be  at 
last  cut  back.  Isolated  pinnacles,  stacks,  and  skerries 
often  hold  their  own  for  a  long  time  against  marine 
denudation,  and  stand  up  as  landmarks  to  show  the  spaco 
over  which  it  has  worked  its  way,  but  in  the  end  these  are 
tmdermined,  topple  over,  and  are  cleared  away. 

Plain  of  Marine  Denndation. — The  even  surface  that 
would  result  from  the  action  of  marine  denudation  alone 
is  called  a  **  Plain  of  marine  denudation." 

But  in  order  to  get  such  a  plain  we  must  not  have  any 
denuding  forces  at  work  besides  the  sea,  for  a  very  short 
exposure  to  subaerial  denudation  would  soon  destroy  the 
uniform  flatness  which  is  its  characteristic  feature.  Such 
a  thing  then  as  an  unmodified  plain  of  marine  denudation 
never  can  have  existed ;  and  if  there  ever  had  been  such  a 
thing,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  cases  where  it  stiU 
retains  perf ectiy  its  original  character. 

But  by  careful  attention  we  can  yet  detect,  even  among 
the  wonderfully  diversified  features  of  the  present  surface, 
traces  of  the  horizontal  planing  of  the  sea  by  which  that 
surface  began  to  be  formed.  If  we  draw  a  section  on  a 
true  scale  across  a  cotmtry  free  from  great  mountain 
chains,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  something  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  106.  There  will  be  hills  and  valleys,  but  it  wOl  be 
foimd  possible  to  draw  a  straight  line,  A  B,  gently  inclined 
seawards,  that  will  touch,  or  nearly  touch,  the  tops  of  most 
of  the  hills,  while  none  of  them  will  rise  above  it.  If  we 
took  a  raised  map  of  the  country  and  laid  a  flat  board  upon 
it,  the  same  would  be  true  for  the  board.    Now  it  is  likely 
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that  the  surface  represented  by  the  board  is  the  fiat,  that 
would  have  followed  from  marine  denudation,  if  other 
denuding  agents  had  not  come  in  to  modify  the  result 
which,  acting  alone,  it  would  have  produced. 

A  very  striking  instance  where  such  a  plain  as  we 
have  described  can  still  be  yeiry  distinctly  recognised,  was 
brought  before  the  writer's  notice  duiinff  a  short  ioumey 
on  horseback  over  the  wild  oountiy  in  tne  west  of  Anda- 
lusia. At  first  view,  this  region  seemed  to  be  a  gently 
undulating  expanse,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  over  which  it  looked  as  if  one  could  ride  straight 
away  without  check  or  hindrance.  A  very  short  time 
sufficed  to  show  how  different  the  reality  was  from  the 
appearance.  Steep-sided  yaUeys,  sometimes  deserving  the 
name  of  ravines,  stretched  across  the  route  in  quick  suc- 
cession, down  which  the  horses  had  warily  to  pick  their 
way,  and  out  of  which  they  had  laboriously  to  toil,  cmd 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  rate  of  progress  did  not  ' 
practi(»lly  exceed  a  foot's  pace.     The  conviction  was 
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forcibly  brought  home  to  the  mind  that  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  surface  was  something  like  this.  The 
country  had  been  first  smoothed  away  by  some  horizontally 
planing  force  to  an  even  surface,  and  afterwards  the 
yalleys  had  been  cut  down  below  its  level  by  a  trenching 
process  that  acted  vertically.  After  what  has  been  said 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  sea  as  the  first  of  these  agents, 
and  he  will  shortly  see  that  the  excavators  of  the  valleys 
have  been  rivers  that  ran  in  them. 

Share  of  Bnbaerial  Bennding  Jkgents. — ^Bivem. — 
We  may  next  turn  our  attention  to  subaerial  denuding 
agents,  and  first  among  these  we  will  take  rivers.  The 
coarse  sediment  that  is  swept  along  the  bottom  wears  away 
the  bed,  and  therefore  rivers,  as  long  as  they  have  sufficient 
fall,  are  constantly  deepening  their  channels.  The  banks 
are  also  undermined,  and  from  time  to  time  portions,  which 
have  been  thus  deprived  of  support,  break  off  and  fall  into 
the  stream,  and  me  channel  tnus  becomes  widened.  But 
its  sides,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  formed,  wiU 
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always  tend  to  be  steep ;  their  indination  will  depend,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  railway  cutting,  on  the  angle  at  which 
the  material  of  the  banks  will  stand ;  but  it  will  always  be 
considerable,  unless  some  other  denuding  agent  comes  in 
to  modify  the  results  which  would  be  produced  by  river 
action  alone. 

Rivers,  therefore^  are  denuding  tooU,  which  tend  to  cut  steep- 
sided  trenches  across  a  country  ;  and  these  trenches  they  are  con- 
timudly  deepening  as  long  as  they  ha/ve  any  appreciahle  fall. 

It  will  be  at  once  objected  to  this  generalization,  that 
this  is  not  the  character  of  the  river  valleys  we  are  most  of 
us  acquainted  with ;  but  the  reasons  for  this  is,*  that  we 
have  very  few  of  us  seen  a  valley  that  is  due  to  river  action 
alone.  In  the  formation  of  most  river  valleys  other  denud- 
ing agents  besides  the  stream  that  flows  in  them  have  had 
a  share,  and  the  shape  of  the  vaUey  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  action  of  all.  But  a  case  will  be  given  immediately 
in  which  the  river  has  not  been  interfered  with,  and  here 
we  shall  see  that  the  result  has  been  exactly  such  as  we 
described. 

We  wiU  first  point  out  how  most  river  valleys  lose  the 
trench-like  form  with  which  they  must  have  started.  Kain 
and  the  action  of  the  weather  round  oif  the  edges  and  break 
down  the  sides  of  the.  trench,  and  thus  the  steep-sided 
gorge  gradually  opens  out  into  a  broad  valley,  and  the 
widening  goes  on  as  long  as  the  slopes  are  steep  enough 
to  allow  the  disintegrated  matters  to  be  washed  down  into 
the  stream.  One  test  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation 
readily  suggests  itself.  If  it  is  true,  the  width  of  the  valley 
ought  to  depend  on  the  ease  with  which  the  rocks  on  its 
flanks  yield  to  atmospheric  wear.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  Many  river  valleys  show  along  their  course  alterna- 
tions of  broad  flats  and  narrow  steep-sided  gorges ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  always  found  that,  where  the  valley  is  broad  and 
open,  the  river  is  running  across  easily  denuded  strata^ 
but  that,  wherever  a  ravine  occurs,  its  banks  are  formed  of 
unyielding  rocks.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  107 ; 
the  portion  of  the  valley  in  the  foreground  slopes  gently  up 
from  the  river-banks,  but  when  the  river  crosses  the  range 
of  hills  in  the  distance  the  valley  contracts  into  a  ravine.  On 
the  right-hand  side  is  a  section,  such  as  would  be  given  by 
a  veiy  deep  railway  cutting,  which  lays  open  the  geological 
structure  of  the  oountzy ;  and  this  shows  us  that  the  part 
where  the  gorge  occurs  is  formed  of  hard,  thickly-bedded 
Limestone,  while  the  more  undulating  portion  is  underlaid 
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by  soft  Shale,  Examples  of  this  kind  are  common  enough 
round  the  border  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derby- 
shire ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  Biver  Derwent  enters  the 
Limestone  tract  about  a  mile  above  Matlock.  The  gorge 
here  was  originally  only  just  broad  enough  to  admit  the 
river ;  and,  when  the  high  road  was  carried  along  the  valley, 
the  gap  had  to  be  widened  by  blasting  away  its  rocky  wall. 
We  also  frequently  meet  with  river  valleys  whose  section 
is  like  that  in  Fig.  108,  broad  with  gentle  slopes  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a  deep  steep-sided  trench,  in  which  the 
river  flows,  in  the  middle.  Li  such  a  case  we  find  on 
examination  that  the  upper  beds  are  soft,  and  have  been 
largely  worked  back  by  almospheric  causes ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  river  had  cut  down  to  the  more  indestructible  rock  at 
the  bottom,  the  trench  which  it  ate  out  retained  more 
nearly  its  original  shape. 
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Fig.  108. — Sbotiom  acboss  a  Riyxr  Vallbt,  with  obmtlb  Slopes 
WHB&B  THB  Banks  akb  pobmbd  of  Soft  Rock,  nabbow  and 

8TBBP-SIDBO  WHBBB  THB  StRBAM  HAS  CUT  DOWN  TO  HaBD  RoCK. 

Canon  of  Colorado  an  Sxample  of  Biver  Action. — 

But  these  are  matters  that  will  have  to  be  considered  more 
fuUy  further  on  ;  let  us  now  see  if  we  can  anywhere  hear 
of  a  river  valley,  where  the  stream  has  been  let  alone  to  do 
its  work  without  the  interference  of  other  denuding  agents, 
and  learn  what  the  result  of  that  work  has  been.  No 
better  instance  can  be  given  than  the  well-known  one  of 
the  Colorado  Eiver  of  the  West,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Qxdf  of  California.  This  stream  flows  for  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  of  its  course  in  a  profound  chasm,  sometimes 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  the  walls  of  which  are 
approximately  vertical,  and  vary  in  height  from  three  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gorge  is  in 
places  more  than  a  mile  deep. 

No  one  can  deny  the  trench-Hke  character  of  such  a 
channel ;  but  are  we  sure  that  it  has  been  cut  by  the  river  ? 
The  first  explanation  to  suggest  itself  is,  that  this  mighty 
chasm  is  a  rent  torn  open  by  an  earthquake  or  some  similar 
convulsion,  which  the  river  has  appropriated  to  its  use.  A 
little  examination  shows  that  tlus  has  certainly  not  been 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  fonned.  The  beds  on  opposie 
sides  oofrespond  perfectfy;  and  the  rock  at  the  bottom, 
though  deeply  eaten  into,  is  nowhere  fissured  and  broken. 
But  what  completely  settles  the  question  is  the  fact  that 
the  country  on  both  sides  is  channelled  in  every  direction 
by  innumerable  narrow,  steep-sided,  winding  chasms, 
which  differ  from  that  of  the  nver  only  in  size.  These 
minor  chasms  all  spring  from  the  main  gorge,  and  divide 
and  subdiyide  as  uiey  recede  from  it ;  and  their  arrange- 
ment is  so  exactly  like  the  branching  network  of  a  riyer 
and  its  tributazy  brooks,  that  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  was  from  such  a  ^^stem  that  they  took  their 
rise,  and  that  each  has  been  made  by  a  stream  eating  its 
way  lower  and  lower  down,  till  this  extraordinaiy  assem- 
bk^  of  ravines,  which  are  known  by  their  Spanish  name 
of  canons,  has  been  produced. 

This  explanation  is  further  confirmed,  when  we  find  at 
various  points  along  the  canon  patches  of  Biver  Gravel 
lodged  far  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods,  and  great 
sheets  of  similar  Gravel,  spreading  over  the  flat  bottom  of 
the  valley  where  it  opens  out  below  the  gorge,  the  pebbles 
of  which  are  formed  of  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  wall  of 
the  canon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  Great  Canon,  and 
the  innumerable  ravines  that  spread  out  from  it,  have  been 
formed  by  streams  that  run,  or  once  ran,  in  them;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  other  condition  we  were  in  search  of  is 
also  satisfied  here,  no  ether  denuding  force  has  had  a  share 
in  their  formation.  For  the  district  is  practically  rainless ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  canons  are  so  markedly 
trench-like — ^there  has  been  no  atmospheric  wear  to  roimd 
off  their  edges  and  work  back  their  walls. 

We  have  found,  then,  here  exactly  what  we  wanted,  a 
case  of  river-action  pure  and  simple ;  cmd  learn  from  it  that 
rivers  are  denuding  tools  that  act  vertically,  and  that  the 
channels  they  cut,  when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  are 
steep-sided  trenches. 

llie  line  of  reasoning  we  have  been  pursuing  wiU  be 
perhaps  made  somewhat  clearer,  if  we  consider  a  bttle  more 
m  detail  the  formation  of  the  Great  Canon  and  its  tributaries. 
The  countiy  traversed  by  it  is  an  elevated  plateau,  vairing 
in  height  from  five  thoiisand  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  from  this  table-land  a  w^  of  mountains  rises  on 
either  side,  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains  on  the  east.     The  two  bounding  ranges  run 
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together  both  on  the  north  cuid  south,  and  in  this  way  the 
tract  becomes  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  a  s^eat  basin  is  formed.  The  western  barrier  is 
breached  by  three  great  openings,  through  which  the 
drainage  is  discharged  by  three  great  rivers,  of  which  the 
Colorado  is  one.  l^e  district  is  all  but  rainless ;  and,  as 
all  the  water  that  is  brought  into  it  by  the  rivers  tiows 
along  the  bottom  of  profound  canons,  the  surface  is  dry 
and  parched,  and  in  great  part  desert  land.  But  this  was 
not  always  the  chara^er  of  the  region.  The  system  of 
canons  shows  that  it  was  once  traversed  by  a  network  of 
streams,  which  flowed  on  the  surface,  and  there  are  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  formerly  well  watered  and 
fertile.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  originally  the  basin  was 
occupied  by  a  lake,  or  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  were 
dammed  back  by  the  western  mountain  barrier,  and  whose 
overflow  escaped  through  shallow  depressions  at  the  same 
spots  where  that  range  is  now  cut  through  by  the  openings 
already  mentioned.  At  that  time  most  hkely  the  countiy 
stood  much  lower  than  now;  but  after  awhile  elevation  set 
in,  and,  as  the  land  rose,  the  notches  in  the  mountain  range, 
through  which  the  water  ran  out,  were  worn  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  level  of  the  lakes  lowered,  till  the  basin  was 
at  last  laid  dry.  Thus  was  tormed  a  tract  of  land,  the  drain- 
age of  which  passed  out  through  the  gorges  which  had  in 
their  infancy  given  exit  to  the  water  of  the  lakes.  Elevation 
still  went  on,  and  in  consequence  the  gorges,  and  the  river 
channels  that  emptied  through  them,  were  continually  being 
cut  deeper  and  deeper,  till  their  present  enormous  depth  wa.<* 
attained.  One  thing  more  was  wanted  to  give  the  country 
its  present  peculiar  character ;  r^in  would  inevitably  wash 
in  the  sides  of  the  chasms  and  eonvert  them  from  cafions 
into  broad  valleys.  This  result  was  preve:ited  by  a  decrease 
in  the  rainfall,  which  may  have  been  brought  about  thus. 
Before  the  region  reached  its  present  height,  though  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  hills,  these  were  of  too  moderate 
an  elevation  to  intercept  the  clouds  that  passed  over  them, 
and  moist  winds  therefore  were  able  to  reach  the  interior ; 
but  when  the  encircling  hills  became  converted  into  lofty 
mountains,  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blew,  was 
robbed  by  them  of  all  its  moisture  before  it  reached  the 
central  plateau,  and  the  latter  became  in  consequence  a 
rainless  area.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  then,  had 
a  twofold  result :  the  rivers  were  enabled  to  go  on  deepen- 
ing their  channels,  and  rain  was  kept  away.    The  caiions 
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owe  their  f  onnation  to  the  first  of  theee  results,  and  their 
preseryatiou  to  the  seoond.* 

Other  Bubaerial  Denuding  Foreee. — ^The  whole  annj 
of  subaerial  denuding  agents  assist  in  the  work  of  widening 
the  trench-like  ezcayations  to  which  rivers  give  rise,  and  in 
destroying  in  countless  ways  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of 
marine  denudation. 

A  description  of  the  mode  of  action  of  each  has  been 
given  in  Chapter  m.,  from  which  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  gather  how  each  contributes  its  share  to  the  general 
result.  The  peculiar  surface  features  due  to  moving  sheets 
of  ice  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  section. 

Laadslipfl. — ^Among  the  many  ways  in  which  subaerial 
denuding  forces  bring  about  the  widening  of  valleys,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  by  the  formation  of  landslips. 

When  the  top  of  a  hul  or  the  summit  of  a  steep  ridge  is 
capped  by  haid,  massive,  heavy  rock,  beneath  which  lie 
softer  and  more  yielding  beds,  the  weight  of  the  rock  atop 
tends  to  crush  down  and  drive  outwards  along  the  hill-face 
the  soft  strata  below.  In  this  way  portions  of  the  capping 
are  deprived  of  support,  break  off,  and  slide  f  or  topple 
over  down  the  slope.  Very  frequently  this  goes  on  till  the 
whole  hillside  from  top  to  bottom  is  strewn  with  slipped 
masses  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another  in  wild  confusion. 
In  ev6ry  case  where  the  above  conditions  are  present,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  landslips,  and  sxmdiy 
other  circumstances  will  increase  this  tendency  and  render 
their  formation  the  more  easy.  Firstly,  the  breaking  off 
of  the  upper  rock  will  take  place  the  more  readily,  if  it  be 
traversed  by  larg^  open  joints.  Again,  if  the  dip  of  the 
beds  be  from  the  hillside  mto  the  vaQey,  that  is  towards  the 
side  on  which  there  is  no  support,  the  surfaces  of  the  beds 
form  inclined  planes,  down  which  detached  portions  of  rock 
tend  to  slide ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  dip  be  into  the  hill, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  sHde,  and  landslips  can  be 
formed  only  by  the  crushing  out  of  soft  underlying  strata. 
Further,  if  the  cap  be  an  open  porous  rock,  and  the  beds 


*  For  details  about  this  extra- 
ordinary region,  see  the  Report 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition  of 
the  American  Government  (Wash- 
ington, 1861).  There  is  a  good 
abstract  in  Nature,  i.  434,  and  a 
description  of  the  plateau  in  Sir 
^^^•lltwortll  DilkwV  Greater  Bri- 
iaiu.      2>oe   albo  Vroi.  ilajdcu's 


Sun     Pictures    of    the   Bocky 
Mountains,  chap,  vii 

t  It  is  perhaps  hardly  correct 
to  use  this  word,  for  there  would 
be  too  much  Motion  to  allow  of 
pure  sliding.  By  what  means 
exactly  the  loosened  portions  are 
enabled  to  move  is  not  yety  cer- 
tain, but  move  they  do. 
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below  imperrioTiB,  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  aids 
in  the  formation  of  landslips.  The  water  whidi  sinks  into 
the  upper  bed  descends  till  it  reaches  the  impervious  stratum 
below ;  being  there  unable  to  penetrate  lower,  it  runs  off 
along  the  phne  of  junction,  and  the  moistening  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bottom  stratum  either  makes  the 
inclined  floor,  on  which  the  mass  above  rests,  slippery,  or 
in  some  other  way  renders  motion  easier  than  it  would  be 
if  the  surface  were  dry. 

The  section  on  Fig.  109  illustrates  an  actual  case  where 
all  the  conditions  tending  to  the  formation  of  landslips  are 
found  together.  The  left  bank  of  the  valley  is  crowned 
by  a  thick  bed  of  Sandstone,  which  is  massive  and  heavy, 
traversed  by  large  open  joints,  and  pervious  to  water; 
beneath  it  are  beds  of  Shale  nearly  impervious,  and  so  much 
softer  than  the  Sandstone  that  water  can  easily  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  mud;  the  dip  also  is  down  into  the  valley. 
This  combination  has  produced  the  result  that  might  be 
expected,  and  the  whole  flank  is  covered  with  large  land- 
slips.    On  the  opposite  side,  any  tendency  there  may  be  to 
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Fig.  109. — Sbction  to  xllustbatb  thb  Fobmatiom  of  Landslips. 

1.  HaaiTB,  jainted,  pervioofl  Sandttone. 
S.  Bolt,  imperrioiifl  Shale. 
8.  lAndaUps. 

the  formation  of  landslips  is  counteracted  by  the  dip  of  the 
beds  into  the  hill,  and  not  a  single  slip  has  occurred. 

One  or  two  additional  cases  of  well-known  landslips  may 
be  noticed  here.  Enormous  slips  occur  round  the  basaltic 
plateau  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  cap  of  this  table- 
land is  a  sheet  of  massive  Basalt,  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  ;  beneath  this  comes  Chalk,  which 
rests  on  Marl  or  Shale.  These  lower  beds  are  softened  by 
percolating  water,  and  crushed  out  by  the  weight  above. 

Landslips  on  a  lar^  scale  take  place  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast.     The  section  of  the  cliffs  is — 

4.  Chalk. 

3.  Sandstone  with  Chert.     (100  to  150  feet.) 

2.  Loose  incoherent  Sand,  caedled  Fox  Mould.     (150 

to  200  feet.) 
1.  Lias  Gay  (impervious). 
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The  three  upper  beds  are  pervious,  but  the  water  is 
stopped  at  the  Lias  Clay.  The  loose  Fox  Mould  is  under 
no  circumstances  rery  well  able  to  support  the  weisht  of 
the  beds  above,  and  when  it  becomes  full  of  water  it  is  still 
further  weakened,  cmd  portions  of  it  washed  out  along  the 
face  of  the  difiPs ;  the  dip  also  is  seawards.  There  is  eveiy- 
thing,  therefore,  favourable  to  the  production  of  landslips, 
and  they  occur  on  cm  enormous  scale.* 

The  picturesque  xmderdiff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  owes  its 
wild  and  rugged  outlines  to  the  pOing  one  upon  another  of 
landslips,  which  have  from  time  to  time  broken  oS  from 
the  clins  and  hillsides  above.  The  section  of  the  solid  hill 
face  shows — 

(  3.  Chalk. 

Pervious.      <  2.  Sandstone,  Sand,  and  Sandy  day.  (150 
(  feet.) 

Impervious.     1.  Gault  Clay. 

The  beds  dip  seawards,  and  the  surface  of  the  Ghiult  Clay 
is  rendered  so  unctuous  and  slippery  by  the  water  which 
reaches  it  through  the  overlying  strata,  that  sliding  readily 
goes  on.  The  cause  is  so  obvious  tiiat  the  Gault  goes 
locally  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Blue  Slipper." 

The  masses  detached  by  landslips  are  more  or  less 
shattered,  and  hence  fall  a  prey  to  atmospheric  destruction 
more  readily  than  when  they  formed  part  of  a  solid  rock ; 
thus  landslipping  becomes  a  very  efficient  aid  in  widening 
those  va]le3rs  along  whose  flanks  it  goes  on. 

Basin-Bhaped  Lie  of  Ontlien. — One  more  fact  in  con- 
nection with  landslips  calls  for  notice.  It  will  be  found  to 
be  very  generally  the  case  that,  where  a  hilltop  is  capped 
by  an  outlier  of  rock,  the  dip  is  on  all  sides  into  the  hill. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  inward  dip  hinders  the 
formation  of  landslips,  and  so  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  outlier.  An  outlier,  whose  beds  dipped  from 
the  centre  outwards,  would,  if  other  conditions  were  favour- 
able, shed  off  landslips  all  round,  and  would  thus  be  soon 
carried  away  altogether.  The  above  rule  is  so  very  general, 
that  the  mere  occurrence  of  an  outlier  on  a  hilltop  affords 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  beds  of  the  hill  lie  in 
a  bafiin.f 

*  See  a  detailed  account  of  a  f  RuHkin,    Modem    Painters, 

very  large  slip  at  Axmouth,  by      toI.  iv.  chaps,  ziii.,  zit.  ;  Topley, 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Buckland      Geol.  Mag.,  iil.  438. 
(Murray,  1840).  and  Lvell's  Prin- 
ciple 10th  i.  ed.,  bU. 
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Steps  in  the  Formation  of  the  Snr&oe. — ^Having 
now  seized  on  the  principal  result  of  the  action  of  different 
denuding  agents,  let  ns  try  if  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  v 
the  steps  by  which  a  mass  of  rock  formed  beneath  the  sea 
is  converted  into  a  land  surface  diversified  by  hill  and 
valley.  First  came  the  upheaval,  and  this  we  have  seen 
was  effected  by  a  bending  of  the  originally  horizontal  strata 
into  a  series  of  arches  and  troughs,  the  fonner  of  which 
gave  rise  on  emergence  to  tracts  of  diy  land.  But  the 
result  was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle  ;  whenever 
one  of  these  broad-backed  masses  reached  the  surface  of 
the  water,  it  came  within  the  range  of  marine  denudation. 
The  waves  attacked  it  and  pared  it  away,,  and,  as  it 
was  slowly  lifted  up,  slice  after  slice  was  planed  off  the 
top.  Thus  a  constant  battle  went  on  between  the  two 
opposing  forces,  the  one  striving  to  raise  the  submerged 
mass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  other  wearing  it 
away  down  to  the  sea-level  as  fast  as  it  got  its  head  above 
water.    But  at  length  the  up-arching  movement  gained  the 


Fig.  UO.^Sbctioh  AcftOM  a  Countst  afteb  thb  Formation  of  a 

Puuv  OP  Mabinb  Denudation. 
a«.  SealeyeL 

mastery,  and  a  tract  of  dry  land  was  established.  Since 
this  land  had  been  formed  by  the  planing  away,  one  after 
the  other,  of  horizontal  slices  from  the  back  of  the  arch,  its 
surface  must  have  been  nearly  level ;  but  since  it  owed  its 
existence  to  ,a  bending  up  of  the  beds,  it  woidd  probably 
be  slightly  higher  in  Qie  middle  than  at  the  margms ;  and 
the  slope  either  way  would  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dip  of  the  beds. 

Hence  the  eurface  of  the  new-horn  land  would  consist  of  two  in- 
clined planes^  meeting  along  the  crest  of  the  arch,  and  sloping  thence 
gently  down  to  the  sea-level;  and  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
on  either  side  would  he  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dip  of  the  heds. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  the  process,  and,  when  it  was 
completed,  a  section  across  the  coimtry  would  be  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  110. 

The  tract  of  dry  land  thus  established  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sea,  only  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
^ubaerial  denudation,  and  we  must  next  inquire  how  it 
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nill  be  modified  hr  atmospherio  wear  and  tear.  First,  raio 
Btreams  over  it,  and  seizing  on  any  little  inequalities  beoomee 
collected  into  oliaimelB.  Sinee  these  dtannela  must  follow 
tKe  slopes,  and  the  ground  slopes  eiUier  way  with  the  dip  of 
the  beoB,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  earliest  watercoursee  will 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  dip  of  the  oountiy. 
Uoreover,  because  these  channels  are  formed  by  riTsr 
action,  they  will  t^id  to  be  trenchlike  in  shape. 


7A«  teeeitd  H«p  Mm  amiUtt  M  ik«  fonuttitn  cf  a  mtm*  »J 
trmeh-Uif  riwr  eioimdt  runntny  in  tht  dirtetion  of  tit  dip. 

The  valleys  thus  formed  cut  aerou  the  outorope  ca  the 
beds,  and  are  henoe  called  TratuvtrM  Valhyi. 

Fig.  Ill  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  country,  showiof  in  ft 
^agrammatio  form  one  of  tlieee  trenoh-like  vall^  (d  £), 
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cutting  across  the  strike  of  the  beds,  which  come  to  the 
surface  along  the  lines  ed,  CDj  »f,  EF^  and  dip  towards 
the  spectator. 

But  these  first-formed  yaUeys  cannot  long  keep  their 
trench-like  shape.  Atmospheric  action,  we  have  seen, 
gradually  broadens  them,  and  it  has  been  further  pointed 
out  that  the  process  goes  on  much  faster  in  some  rocks 
than  in  others,  so  that  along  the  outcrop  of  certain  beds 
the  valley  is  widened  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  along 
that  of  others.  Hence  arises  that  alternation  of  broad 
valley  and  strait  gorge  which  is  so  constant  a  feature  in 
valley  contour ;  and  nom  a  continuation  of  the  same  pro- 
cess still  more  important  modifications  result,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  Fig.  Ill,  suppose  that  AB  represents  a  transverse 
trench,  and  that,  among  the  beds  wmch  it  cuts  across,  e  d 
and  ef  are  more  easily  denuded  than  CD  and  EF;  the 
widening  of  the  trench  will  go  on  faster  in  the  first  pair 
than  in  the  second ;  where  it  crosses  C  I)  and  E  F  the 
steepness  of  its  sides  will  be  destroyed  very  slowly,  but 
where  its  walls  are  formed  oi  cd  and  «/,  its  edges  will  be 
more  rapidly  worn  back,  and  little  recesses  will  be  formed 
in  the  face  of  the  trench.  The  continual  washing  in  of  the 
soft  strata  will  deepen  and  extend  these  recesses,  and  they 
wiU  creep  step  by  step  outwards  along  the  outcrop  of  such 
beds,  assimiing  in  succession  positions  such  as  those  marked 
by  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  3,  4. 

A  very  littie  reflection  will  show  that  this  becomes  in  the 
end  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  two  branch  valleys  run- 
ning uong  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum  « /,  the  streams  drain- 
ingwhich  become  feeders  of  the  original  transverse  river. 

Mere,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  third  step  in  the 
process  of  valley  excavation.  It  eansists  in  the  formation  of 
vaUeys  hranching  out  of  the  Jirtt-f armed  traneverse  valleys,  and 
running  along  the  outcrop  of  the  more  eaeily  denuded  hede. 

The  valleys  thus  formed,  because  ikeyfoUow  the  strike, 
are  disting^uished  as  Longitudinal  VaUeys. 

We  have  for  distinctness'  sake  raoken  of  the  three  steps, 
the  Formation  of  the  Plain  of  Marine  Denudation,  the 
Excavation  of  Transverse  Valleys,  and  the  Wearing  back 
of  Longitudinal  Valleys,  as  having  taken  place  one  after 
the  other.  In  reality  the  last  two,  and  to  some  extent  all 
three,  go  on  together.  The  result,  however,  will  be  evi- 
dentiy  the  same  as  if  each  step  had  been  finished  before 
the  next  waa  begun. 
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▼alleys  dotanuaed  lij  JonfttB.--If  then  be  no  great 
inequalitj  in  the  rate  at  whkh  the  differmt  rocks  jield  to 
denudation,  tiibntaiy  Tallejs  will  still  be  formed,  bnt  their 
position  and  direction  will  be  detennined  by  some  other 
cdrcumstances.  For  instance,  if  the  rocks  are  well  jointed, 
master  joints  wiU  be  lines  of  weakness,  well  calcmated  to 
be  widened  by  atmospheric  erosion,  so  as  to  give  a  start 
to  a  line  of  YiJley. 

Valleys  datennlaad  lij  Famlte. — ^Faults,  too,  in  a 
similar  way  sometimes  deteimine  the  lines  of  YiJleys. 
Where  hard  and  soft  rocks  are  bronght  side  by  side  by  a 
fanlt,  the  latter  are  worn  away  more  largely  than  the 
former,  and  a  valley  results.  Such  valleys,  like  the  faults 
which  give  rise  to  them,  usually  run  approximately  in 
straight  lines.  It  must  be  carefuUy  noted  that  in  sudi 
cases  faults  may  be  said  to  produce  yalleys  only  in  so  far 
as  they  give  rise  to  conditions  which  cause  denudation  to 
act  unequally :  they  are  only  the  indirect  originators.  No 
case  is  known  where  the  fissure  of  a  fault  is  a  gaping 
chasm,  such  as  woul&  f  oim  a  valley  without  the  aid  of 
denudation. 

QnftHflcationa, — ^The  somewhat  hard  and  rigid  classifi- 
cation of  valleys  which  has  been  just  given,  and  the 
explanation  which  has  been  attempted  of  the  way  in 
wluch  each  kind  arose,  is  of  course  true  only  in  a  very 
general  way.  It  is  a  broad  and,  so  to  speak,  diagrammatic 
description,  in  which  the  main  characteristics  only  are 
retained,  while  many  minor  details  and  divergences  from 
the  general  scheme  are  left  out.  .  Thus,  there  are  valleys 
which  are  neither  transverse  nor  longitudinal,  but  have 
had  their  directions  determined  by  causes,  two  of  which 
have  been  just  mentioned,  other  than  the  lie  of  the  beds. 
Other  valleys  afi;ain  partake  of  the  character  of  both  kinds, 
running  paralld  to  ue  strike  for  parts  of  their  course  and 
crossing  it  in  other  parts.  Such  vaUeys  can  frequently  be 
shown  to  have  arisen  in  a  manner  which  Fig.  112  will 
explain.  The  fine  parallel  lines  represent  the  outcrops  of 
the  different  rocks,  and  A  B  C  is  a  stream,  which  from  A 
to  ^  is  longitudinal,  but  at  the  latter  part  turns  suddenly 
and  assumes  the  character  of  a  transverse  river.  In  such  a 
case  we  usually  find  an  upward  continuation,  B  D,  of  the 
valley,  B  C.  This  is  now  so  small  in  comparison  with  B  Ay 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  tributary ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  vaUey  system  at  first  consisted  of  a  transverse  gorge 
only,  of  wlach  D  B  formed  the  upper  and  B  C  the  lower 
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party  and  that  B  A  was  origmally  a  longitudinal  tributaiy 
subsequently  formed.  The  growth  of  the  portions  A  By 
B  Cy  has  however  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  B  By  and 
hence  the  latter  has  become  insignificant  and  sunk  to  the 
rank  of  a  tributary,  and  the  original  feeder,  B  Ay  has,  on 
account  of  its  faster  growth,  reached  a  size  which  causes 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  main  stream.* 

Exceptions  to  our  scheme,  such  as  these,  doubtless  occur; 
but  if  uiey  are  allowed  for,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  in  the 
main  a  true  and  useful  dassification. 

We  must  indeed  bear  in  mind  that  in  each  individual 
case  peculiar  conditions  give  rise  to  peculiar  modifications 
of  the  broad  character  of  both  valley  systems.    And  when 


Fig.  112. — ^pLAif  OP  A  RiYiB  Vallbt,  partly  Lowoitcdinal 

AND  PA&TLT  T&AMgYBB8X. 

the  geological  structure  is  very  complicated  and  has  been 
produced  by  a  lon^  succession  of  upheavals  and  denuda- 
tions, it  may  be  difilcult,  perhaps  impossible,  fully  to  see 
one's  way  through  the  long  chain  of  events  that  have  had 
a  share  in  the  production  of  the  surface ;  but  in  very  many 
cases  the  description  just  given  will  be  found  to  apply 
fairly  weU  to  the  present  arrangement  of  hill  and  valley, 
and  traces  of  the  three  different  processes  that  have  been 
mentioned  as  contributing  to  its  formation  may  still  be 
detected  with  more  or  less  of  certainty. 

Final  Besnlts  of  Subaerial  Benudation. — ^Now  that 
we  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  hills  and 

*  ThU  ezplanatioii  was  gi^en  riven  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jukes  to  account  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xviii. 
for  the  erratic  behaviour  of  some      378. 
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a  scvr  furtker.  and  ask  w^jt  k  tke  icaiih  ol  Uie 
submeral  lienadsiaiuB.  on  diie  figfrw  wkidi  it 

As  loo^  as  litws  ^Te  ssl&aeaft  faSL  ^ttej  eonliBiie  to 
cvfi  liovm  dLezr  cktULa.-rl»:  mmd.  though  the  hiDlopB  and 
piatt^Tw  are  as  cbe  saoise  tnae  bciag  gndnafif  loweted, 
ji?c  th«  first  |vote!5»  fc«s  <«  so  madL  nster  than  the  aeeond 
that  the  iaeq:uilnM  of  the  wmfam  eontiBiie  for  a  hm^ 
txEi«  to  he  aot  oalr  preasreii  hot  cim  iutioaecwL  Bui  n 
there  he  ao  iin««;::al  eli?va£uA  of  dw  laad,  there  will  oofoie 
at  last  a  time  vh<em  the  cvcLtmaai  havering  of  the  heds  id 
nwen  hae  m>  far  ikitcatiiil  their  fall  that  thej  are  no 
iongcr  able  to  deepem  their  TaOers;  aad  wiie&  this  has 
come  Mbrrxu  each  nrer  viH  ntfeaader  froai  aonroe  to  mcmlh 
orer  a  flat  caiAed  hot  Ihde  above  the  aca-leicL  Alma- 
spherie  vear,  hoverer.  wiQ  ctiU  eoBtmiie  to  act  on  the 
aunounding  hills  and  sacep  the  vasta  ol  them  into  the 
lirefa,  vhidi  bear  it  avaj,  and  so  in  time  thej  too  will  be 
cleared  off.  Thus  the  final  rerak  of  atmuspheric  dennda- 
ticn  is  to  deetror  the  features  whieh  itself  gare  rise  to,  and 
the  end  of  its  acti<m  is  to  plane  ereiything  down  to  a  nni- 
fofmlereL  It  maj  be  that  some  ol  the  knusiizfaoes,  which 
aeem  to  hare  preceded  the  pioucnt  anangemcnt  d  hill  and 
▼alley,  hare  aiisen  from  the  kmg-eontinued  action  of  snb- 
arrial  wear,  and  not  from  maiine  denndation 

The  eonsiderBtiona  jnsi  stated  show  that,  in  the  caae  of 
an  mconf onnitj',  the  oennded  smllMe  of  the  lower  group 
maj  hare  been  produced  in  three  different  wajs.  Denu- 
dation may  hare  been  aaested,  bj  the  rods  being  again 
submerged,  as  soon  as  the  fonnation  of  a  plain  of  maiine 
denudation  was  oomnlete.  Or  submergence  maj  have 
been  deferred  till  suoaerial  wear  had  cut  out  hilb  and 
▼alleyB.  Or,  lastlj,  the  older  rods  may  hare  remained 
above  water  long  enough  to  aDow  them  to  be  worn  down 
by  long-continued  subaerial  wasting  to  a  fiat  surface.  In 
the  first  and  last  cases  the  fioor  on  whidt  the  newer  rocks 
rest  win  be  fairly  lerel;  in  the  second  it  will  be  strikingly 
uneren,  and  the  upper  group  will  fill  up  its  depressions 
aad  level  over  its  inequaSties. 

Aaomalona  Bahnvionr  of  Biwnrs  •aginlnad, — ^The 
theoiy  of  the  formation  of  valleys  just  given  enables  us  to 
aooonnt  for  some  very  puzzling  points  in  the  behaviour  of 
rivers,  whidi  may  be  conveniently  stated  and  explained 
hero. 

The  anomaly  to  be  got  over  is  this.    We  frequently  find 
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a  ocmntry  trayersed  by  a  number  of  bill  iranges  ranning 
parallel  to  eacb  otber  and  separated  by  broad  yalleyB.  In 
8ucb  a  case  we  migbt  expect  to  find  tne  principal  streams 
running  along  the  yalleys  between  eacn  two  oonsecutiye 
ridges.  Just  the  yeiy  oontraiy,  howeyer,  is  the  case; 
the  main  riyers  cut  in  a  most  marked  way  across  ridge 
after  ridge,  trayersing  each  in  a  narrow  gorge-like  yalley, 
and  the  waters  that  drain  through  the  yafieys  between 
the  ridges  empty  into  these  trunk  streams.  To  use  a 
common  expression,  the  ^eat  riyers  run  across  the 
''grain"  of  the  country,  and  the  streams  that  flow  with 
the  ''grain"  are  only  tributaries;  in  other  words,  the 
principal  drainage  is  "  transyerse,"  the  tributary  streams 
are  "longitudinal"  We  need  not  go  far  from  home  to 
find  instances.  Two  such  ridges  cross  in  almost  unbroken 
lines  the  south-east  of  England :  one,  formed  of  a  group 
of  hard  Limestones,  distinguished  as  the  Oolitic  formation, 
extends  from  Gloucestersnire  to  linoolnshire ;  another, 
composed  of  Chalk,  stretches  from  Dorsetshire  to  the  coast 
of  liorf  oik.  A  broad  plain  spreads  out  to  the  north-west 
of  ihe  Oolitic  range,  and  another  great  flat  lies  between 
the  two  ridges.  Each  of  these  ridgeis,  too,  presents  a  steep 
face  to  the  north-west,  and  falls  away  with  a  long  gentle 
slope  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nothing  would  seem 
more  natural  than  that  the  two  hill  ranges  should  act  as 
watersheds — ^ihat  the  brooks  streaming  down  the  south- 
easterly slope  of  the  Oolite  range,  for  instance,  should  be 
carried. off  oy  a  riyer  running  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk 
escarpment.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurs ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  main-drainage  is  carried  off  by  riyers  which  run 
directly  across  one  or  both  of  these  ranges.  Thus  the 
Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nen,  and  the  Great  Ouse  all 
rise  on  the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Oolite  range,  and  each 
in  succession  cuts  across  this  ridge  and  discharges  into  the 
Wash.  The  most  marked  instance  of  a  transyerse  stream, 
howeyer,  is  furnished  by  the  riyer  which  is  called  the 
Churwell  aboye  Oxford,  and  the  Thames  below  that  city. 
It  springs  in  the  plain  to  the  north-west  of  the  Oolitic 
escarpment,  cuts  through  that  escarpment,  continues  its 
course  oyer  the  flat  between  the  Oolitic  and  Chalk  ranges, 
and  then  breaches  the  latter,  cutting  across  it  in  a  direction 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  general  trend.  A  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  case  is  perhaps  required.  If  we  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature  of  geography,  we  shoidd  say  that 
the  Thames  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  flows  in  a  longi- 
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tudinal  east  and  west  valley  to  Oxford,  then  turns  snddenl j 
to  the  south  and  cuts  trazusversely  across  the  Chalk  ranee. 
The  explanation,  however,  of  cases  like  this,  illustrated  oy 
Fig.  112,  will  apply  here.  The  transverse  gorge  of  the 
Thames  below  Oxford  is  so  clearly  a  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ghurwell,  that  we  must  look  upon  the  two  as 
constituting  together  the  original  transverse  trench  with 
which  the  drainage  system  began ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
Thames  valley  above  Oxford  is  as  clearly  a  longitudinal 
feeder  excavated  subsequently  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. As  one  more  instance,  we  may  mention  the  Stour, 
which  rises  on  the  low  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Chalk  range,  and  cuts  directly  across  that  ridge  to  enter 
the  sea  in  I^oole  Harbotir. 

Another  very  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  This  is  an  area  surrounded  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  by  a  lofty  range  of  Chalk  hills,  with 
their  steep  sides  facing  inwards.  Starting  at  Folkestone, 
we  trace  this  girdling  ridge  along  the  North  Downs  to 
beyond  Ghiildford;  it  then  bends  south,  and,  afterwards 
turning  east,  runs  along  the  line  of  the  South  Downs 
to  Beachy  Head.  Between  the  last  point  and  Folkestone 
the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  and  there  is  no  barrier  separating 
the  interior  from  the  sea.  In  a  district  hemmed  in  in  thie 
way  on  three  sides,  and  open  to  the  sea  on  the  fourth,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  drainage  passing  away  in  the  last 
direction  and  escaping  by  what  seems  its  natural  outlet. 
But  just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  streams  that  enter 
the  sea  between  Beachy  Head  and  Folkestone  are  few, 
short,  and  insignificant;  the  principal  rivers  rise  in  a 
central  dome  of  high  groimd  and  now  north  or  south, 
escaping  through  narrow  valleys  that  breach  the  barriers 
of  the  North  and  South  Downs.  Here,  again,  the  trunk 
streams  are  ''transverse,"  the  feeders  '^  longitudinal." 
Among  the  streams  that  in  this  way  breach  the  North 
Downs  are  the  Medway,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wey;  the 
Arun,  the  Adur,  and  the  Ouse  in  the  same  way  set  at 
naught  the  barrier  of  the  South  Downs. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  again  furnishes  other  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  disregard  of  rivers  to  the  present  con- 
tour of  the  ground.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
a  strongly  defined  ridge  of  high  ground  formed  of  Chalk, 
the  coimtry  both  to  the  norm  and  south  being  sensibly 
lower  than  the  ridge.  But  the  ridge  is  not,  as  might 
be  expected,   the   watershed  of    the  island;   by  far  the 
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larfi^r  portion  of  the  dramage  is  carried  off  by  three  rivers 
— the  Brading  Brook,  the  Medina  Eiver,  and  the  Yar.  All 
of  these,  notaoly  the  last,  take  their  rise  near  the  southern 
coast,  flow  steadily  northwards,  pass  through  gaps  in  the 
Chalk  range,  and  enter  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  limit. 
Wherever  we  study  the  relation  of  river  valleys  to  the 
present  physical  geography  of  the  country  they  traverse, 
we  find  them,  big  and  httle  alike,  playing  the  same  trick, 
and  forcing  their  way  through  hill  ranges  every  way  calcu- 
lated at  first  sight  to  bar  their  progress. 

The  view  in  Fig.  107  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  a  range  of  hiUs  is  breached  by  a  river  valley.  The 
stream  is  flowing  /rom  the  spectator ;  it  meanders  over  a 
broad  imdulating  country  till  it  reaches  the  line  of  bold 
hiUs  in  the  distance,  which  rise  like  a  wall  from  the  flatter 
ground  in  front ;  and  then,  instead  of  being  turned  aside 
by  this  barrier,  it  cuts  across  it,  running  on  in  a  narrow 
gorge. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  we  have  to  explain,  and  the 
explanation  resolves  itself  into  finding  out  how  the  gorges 
which  conduct  rivers  through  hill  ranges  were  formed. 

The  rough-and-ready  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  generally 
accepted  in  the  early  days  of  Geology,  was  that  they  had 
been  torn  open  by  convulsions.  In  no  instance  could  this 
be  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  and  in  most  this  explana- 
tion ooidd  be  shown  to  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  facts. 
The  strata  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gap  exhibit  no  signs 
of  violent  disturbance,  and  the  river  may  be  in  many  cases 
observed  to  flow  over  a  bed  of  solid,  imruptured  rock. 

Indeed,  one  explanation  alone  u\  admissible:  tlie  gap, 
like  other  valleys,  has  been  cut  out  by  a  river  flowing 
through  it. 

If  this  be  granted,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  river 
must  have  begun  to  run  when  the  surface  configuration  of 
the  country  was  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
For,  suppose  we  endeavour  to  take  water  in  an  open  con- 
duit across  the  coimtry  shown  in  Fig.  107,  from  a  reservoir 
in  the  foreground,  on  reaching  the  distant  ridge  the  con- 
duit would  have  to  take  a  turn  and  be  carried  along  its 
foot.  A  river  is  only  an  open  conduit,  and  hence  any  river 
that  began  to  run  when  the  surface  is  such  as  it  is  now, 
must  turn  aside  on  reaching  the  ridge  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  explanation  will  be  periectly  easy  if  we  sup- 
pose the  birth  of  the  river  dates  from  a  time  when  the 
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present  inequalities  of  the  ground  liad  not  jet  come  into 
existence. 

If  the  reader  wiU  recall  the  account  giren  a  little  way 
back  of  the  growth  of  hills  and  yaUeyB,  he  will  recollect 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  country  was 
a  plain  as  high,  or  somewhat  higher,  than  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  It  was  then  that  the  riyer  began  to  flow,  cutting, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  trench  across  the  plain.  In  the 
meanwhile  atmospheric  denudation  was  at  work,  wearing 
down  the  country  on  either  side,  the  stream  carrying  away 
the  waste  as  fast  as  it  was  washed  in. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  could  not  go  on  faster  in  the  soft  than  in 
the  hard  rocks,  the  country  at  large  was  worn  away  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  first  than  m  the  second.  Where 
the  river  ran  over  a  tract  of  easihr  denuded  rocks,  the 
g^eral  level  of  the  surface  on  either  side  was  lowered 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  river  channel  was  deepened,  and  the 
result  was  a  stream  flowing  through  a  bioad  flat  raised 
only  slightly  above  its  banks.  But  where  a  belt  of  less 
destructible  rock  was  crossed,  the  general  degradation  of 
the  surface  went  on  much  more  slowly,  and  from  this  two 
results  followed.  First,  the  sides  of  ihe  channel  were  but 
slightly  modified,  so  that  the  valley  retained  to  some  degree 
the  trenchlike  form  with  which  it  started,  and  remained  a 
gorge  or  narrow  glen.  Secondly,  in' virtue  of  their  superior 
power  of  holding  out  against  denudation,  these  rocks  re- 
mained standing  up  in  a  band  of  lofty  ground  above  the 
flat  formed  by  fiie  removal  of  softer  strata. 

In  this  way,  by  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  channel  of 
the  stream,  and  the  unequal  lowering  at  the  same  time  of 
the  surface  along  different  parts  of  its  course,  the  broad 
flat,  the  hill  range,  and  the  gorge  were  produced  by  a  con* 
nected  and  mutually  dependent  set  of  operations. 

History  of  the  Idea  of  Snbaerial  Denudation. — The 
theory  that  aU  the  lesser  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  due  .to  subaerial  denudation  is  now  very  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  is  fining  groimd  among  con- 
tinental geologists.  But  though  this  view  is  by  no  means 
new,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  met  with  anything 
like  general  approbation.  Men  for  lone  refused  to  believe 
that  results  apparently  so  great  could  lollow  from  causes 
seemingly  so  msignificant,  let  them  act  as  long  as  you  will ; 
or  rather,  they  preferred  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  natiure  and  capabilities  of  these  forces  bv 
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attribntmg  the  formation  of  valleys  to  causes  the  existence 
of  which  was  purely  imaginary,  or  to  agents  which  a  little 
inquiry  would  have  shown  were  totally  inadequate  to  the 
task.  The  earlier  speculators  supposed  valleys  to  be  rents 
and  fissures  torn  open  by  oonviusionsy  the  like  of  which 
had  never*oome  within  man's  experience ;  and,  in  spite  of  its 
manifest  contradiction  to  observed  facts,  the  notion  for  a 
long  time  held,  and  in  some  quarters  still  holds,  its  groimd. 
Mountain  chains  were  imagined  to  have  risen  with  a  bound 
from  the  sea-bed,  and  thrown  o£P  gigantic  waves,  which 
ploughed  deep  into  the  sroimd  and  scattered  its  debris  far 
and  wide  as  tney  rushed  madly  over  the  country.  A  step 
was  gained  when  these  wild  dreams  were  abandoned,  and 
it  was  realised  that  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  had  been 
carved  out  by  denudation.  But  even  then  only  one-half  of 
the  truth  was  seen,  for  geologists  for  a  long  time  persisted 
in  attributing  the  whole  of  the  work  to  the  sea.  A  very 
sHght  amount  of  observation  would  have  taught  that 
marine  denudation  tends  to  efface  rather  than  produce 
surface  inequalities ;  but  the  supporters  of  this  view  were 
quite  content  with  a  vague  idea  mat  the  sea  had  done  it, 
and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain  exactly  how. 
Thus  a  host  of  vain  imaginings  was  for  along  time  preferred 
to  the  simple  explanation  to  which  a  study  of  nature  leads 
us.  The  whole  truth  was  first  thoroughly  seized  upon  by 
two  of  the  masterminds  of  the  science — ^by  Hutton  in  1795, 
and  by  Scrope  in  1826;  and  the  latter,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  district  of  Auvergne,  triumphantly  refuted  the  objec- 
tion that  subaerial  agents  were  not  competent  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  to  them.  That  coimtry  has  been  n>rmerly 
the  scene  of  volcanic  activity  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  of 
the  cones  are  still  standing  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
Now  these  cones  are  composed  of  such  friable  materials, 
that  submergence  beneaui  the  sea  would  inevitably  sweep 
them  away  altogether.  It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that 
the  country  has  never  been  overflowed  by  the  sea  since  the 
eruptions  took  place,  and  that  any  changes  in  its  surface 
configuration,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  produced 
since  that  date,  must  be  due  to  subaerial  action  alone. 
Such  changes  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  numerous 
instances  ;  for  example,  Mr.  Scrope  pointed  out  cases  wliere 
an  old  valley  had  been  dammed  across  or  filled  up  b}*  a  lava 
stream,  and  where  the  barrier  had  been  cut  through  or  the 
valley  excavated  afresh.  By  reasoning  of  this  kind  he 
established  beyond  demur,  in    that  particular  case,  the 
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ability  of  subaerial  agents  to  effect  all  that  the  theory 
quires  of  them ;  and  what  they  can  do  in  Auvergne,  they 
are  just  as  well  able  to  do  everywhere  else.  * 

SECTION  in.— HOW  THE  CHARACTER  AlO)  LIE  OF  THE 
UNDRRLYING  ROCKS  AFFECT  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE 
GROUND. 

We  have  already  had  to  notice  that  the  relative  power  of 
rocks  to  resist  deliudation  is  an  important  element  in  de- 
tormining  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  surface.  In 
this  section  we  will  treat  thispart  of  the  subject  more  fully. 

BelatiTe  Hardness. — The  character  which  exercises 
more  influence,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  this  aspect  is  re- 
lutive  hardness  and  softness.  Hard  rocks  are  able  to  hold 
out  against  the  wearing  action  of  denudation  better  than 
soft  rocks.  Hence  districts  formed  of  hard  rocks  stand  up 
more  or  less  boldly  and  ruggedly  in  high  ground.  The 
country  occupied  by  softer  rocks  is  Ic  tver,  tamer,  and  more 
uniform  in  outline.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  Fig.  113, 
which  shows  the  main  features  of  the  country  along  a  line 
from  Snowdon  to  the  east  coast  of  England. 

On  the  west  rises  the  mountain  district  of  North  Wales, 
formed  of  old,  very  much  hardened  rocks,  named  Silurian. 
Then  follows  a  broad,  gently  undulating  tract  of  low  ground 
occupied  by  softer  strata,  known  as  me  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  have  been  only  slightly  tilted  from  a  horizontal 
position.  To  the  east  of  this  plain  a  boss  of  lofty  groimd 
marks  the  position  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  ;  th'^se  owe  their 
elevation  to  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  a  hard  group 
of  rocks,  known  as  the  Carboniferous,  which  have  been 
brought  up  from  beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone  in  a 
broad  anticlinal  fold.  Descending  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Derbyshire  plateau,  we  find  its  beds  dipping  beneath  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  and  pass  on  to  a  flat  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  that  formed  by  the  same  formation  on  the  west. 
After  a  while  the  New  Red  Sandstone  begins  to  be  covered 
up  by  other  formations,  known  as  the  Oolitic  and  Creta- 
ceous ;  and  where  the  harder  rocks  of  these  groups  come  to 
the  surface,  the  groimd  rises  into  long  terraced  ridges. 
The  section  shows  three  tracts  of  lofty  uneven  ground, 
and  t^o  districts  of  low  and  flat  ground ;  and  in  each  case 
elevation  and  ruggedness  go  along  with  hardness  in  the 
underlying  rocks,  and  a  low  level  and  evenness  of  outline 
with  a  substratum  of  soft  rock. 
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The  view  in  Fig.  106  also  illustrates  this  general  truth  ; 
the  softer  rocks  in  the  fore- 
ground give  rise  to  a  low    • 
undulating  tract ;  while  the  f 
hard  limestone  stands  up  ^ 
in  a  line  of  bold  hills.  | 

Another  very  striking  in-  | 
stance  of  the  way  in  which  ^ 
hard  rocks  give  rise  to  pro- 
jecting eminences  is  shown  ^ 
m  Fig.  114,  which  is  a  view  £ 
of  two  hills  called  Park  and   % 
Chrome  Hills,  near  Long-  g 
nor,  on  the  borders  of  Der- 
byshire and  Staffordshire.    ^ 
Here  the  main  mass  of  the  S 
Carboniferous     Limestone 
rises  at  a  steep  angle  from 
beneath  a  body  of    very 
much    softer    Shale,    and  ^ 
forms  a  table-land,  the  face 
of  which  overlooks  like  a 
wall  the  flat  country  occu-    a 
pied  by  the  Shale ;  in  fact,   | 

what  we  usually  get  along   g i,    u "j  g  ^ 

the  line  of  junction  is  just  1  if/  J  9  ^  J 

such  a  view  as  is  shown  in 

Fig.  106.    In  the  case  now 

before   us,    however,    this 

very  simple  type  of  land-  :^A  s 

scape  is  diversified  by  the  j  vfil  ^ 

presence  in  the  middle  of  .  vrfl  o 

the  Shale  flat  of  the  two 

conspicuous  peaks  shown  in 

the  sketch.  A  portion  of  the 

limestone  wall  is  seen  in 

the  background,  and  well 

in   advance  of  it  the  hills 

stand  up  like  outworks  in 

front  of  a  rampart.     I  can  ^ 

recollect  being  very  much 

puzzled,  when  I  first  saw 

these  hills  from  a  distance, 

to  aoooimt  for  their  isolated 

position,  but  a  closer  examination  made  all  clear.   Each  con- 
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gists  of  a  mass  of  Limeetone,  rougMy  triang^ar  in  plan, 
which  has  been  brought  up  by  faults  in  the  middle  of  the 
Shale.  The  soft  rock  has  been  washed  away  by  subaerial 
wear  all  roimd,  and  two  pyramid-shaped  eminences  of 
Limestone  have  been  left  standing  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
iig^ure  there  is  a  section  across  both  hills ;  the  surface,  when 
subaerial  denudation  began  its  work,  may  have  been  some- 
where about  the  dotted  Hue  a  b  ;  all  between  that  line  and 
the  present  surface  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  two  isolated  hills  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soft  Shale  has  been  carried  away  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  the  hard  Limestone. 

Other  Qualities  which  enable  Bocks  to  resist  Benu- 
dation. — ^But  it  is  not  always  the  hardest  rocks  that  best 
resist  denudation ;  Chalk,  for  instance,  is  by  no  means  a 
hard  rock,  but  it  stands  up  boldly  in  conspicuouB  hiUs  above 
Clays  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hard  as  itself,  in  a  way  that 
shows  that  it  has  something  about  it  which  enables  it  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  atmospheric 
agents  better  than  the  Clays.  Probably  the  property  whicli 
produces  this  result  is  the  extreme  porousness  of  the  rock — 
all  the  water  that  falls  upon  it  is  at  once  sucked  in,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  flow  over  the  surface  to  produce  ero- 
sion ;  the  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  suffered  so 
much  more  largely,  admits  no  water,  and  hence  a  large 
portion  of  the  rain  which  its  surface  receives  is  available  for 
denudation.  There  is  a  fact  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Homersham  which  bears  out  this  view.  When  we  pass  otf 
the  Chalk  on  to  the  adjoining  district  of  London  Clay,  we 
find  that  the  bridges  become  all  at  once  larger,  and  that 
where  a  road  crosses  a  flat  liable  to  floods  the  flood-arches 
are  more  numerous  and  wider.  The  contrast  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  proves  how  much  larger  the  surface-flow  of  water 
is  over  the  latter  rock  than  over  the  former. 

Another  illustration  of  the  principle  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  furnished  by  the  section  on  Fig.  113.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  middle  of 
the  Derbyshire  hills ;  the  boss  is  higher  at  the  edges  than 
in  the  centre.  But  the  rock  which  comes  to  the  surface 
over  this  sunken  space  is  by  far  the  hardest  of  the  group 
that  makes  up  the  high  g^und.  The  probable  reason  why 
it  has  not  the  superior  elevation  to  which  its  hardness 
woidd  seem  to  entitle  it,  is  that  it  is  a  Limestone,  and 
therefore  is  dissolved  away  chemically  as  we]l  as  worn 
away  mechanically,  while  the  bedB  above  it  are  Sandstones, 
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whose  destruction  is  mainly  effected  by  mechanical  means 
alone. 

Examples  like  this  teach  ns  that  the  rock  which  make5 
the  boldest  feature  is  not  necessarily  the  hardest,  but 
the  one  which  can  best  resist  denudation,  to  whatever 
quality  that  power  is  due. 

DifTerenoe  between  Besnlts  of  Marine  and  Snbae- 
rial  X>enndation. — So  far  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  denu- 
dation in  general  in  this  section  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  the  results,  which  depend  on  the  qualities  we  have  been 
considering,  vary  according  as  the  agent  employed  is  the 
sea  or  subaerial  forces.  The  effects  of  marine  denudation 
are  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  coast.  It  cuts  koriwnUiUy,  and 
those  rocks  which  are  best  able  to  resist  it,  show  their  power 
by  running  out  into  promontories  and  headlands,  while  the 
more  yielding  strata  are  worked  back,  and  give  rise  to  bays 
and  inlets.  Subaerial  denudation  acts  on  inland  districts, 
and  cuts  vertically ;  and  by  it  the  easily  denuded  rocks  are 
worn  down  into  plains  and  valleys,  while  the  strata  which 
give  way  less  readily  stand  up  in  hills  and  ridgres. 

Both  cases  are  seen  side  by  side  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
If  the  reader  turns  to  a  geological  map  of  the  island,  he 
will  see  a  belt  of  Chalk,  a  rock  which  we  have  seen  resists 
denudation,  running  across  the  middle  of  it  from  east  to 
west  ,*  the  rocks  overlying  the  Chalk  to  the  north,  and  those 
underlying  it  to  the  south  of  the  belt,  are  both  of  a  more 
yielding  character.  The  Chalk  shows  its  superior  powers  of 
resisting  the  horizontal  planing  of  marine  denudation,  by 
jutting  out  farther  to  sea  than  the  beds  above  and  below  it 
into  the  bold  headlands  of  Culver  Cliff  and  the  Needles. 
Inland  it  gives  proof  of  its  ability  to  hold  out  against  the 
vertical  action  of  subaerial  denudation,  by  standing  up 
higher  than  the  beds  on  either  side  in  a  bold  ridge,  that 
stretches  athwart  the  island  between  these  two  projecting 
points. 

XSffoot  of  Vatnral  Vlanee  of  Division. — Joints  and 
other  natural  planes  of  division  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  the  surface.  They  admit  water, 
and  determine  the  lines  along  which  it  acts  with  greatest 
efficiency ;  and  when  their  fluid  contents  are  expanded  by 
frost,  it  is  along  them  that  portions  break  off.  Hence,  in 
well-jointed  rocks,  valleys  will  tend  to  become  gorges  and 
hillsides  to  become  precipitous.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  view  in  Fig.  115,  which  represents  a  valley  in  the  Mill- 
stone Grit  district  of  Derbyshire.    The  bold  line  of  mural 
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ir*  »*^Ti  "u-i    7  •'•.ET-r  i^r>£aiir:i}iiB  tit  ^iuiLs^ 

•lur    ..r/»  ac  till*  >x  -j^*?^  tli^-ir  aiazk»i 

rr--»-»wi  fju^«*  "i,  -ill*  tu'Z  ^liir  "ii**  c^T:rrng 

',7  fr  i  #ii«  01  j'.ii;r  r^'jri  ;ir  ;•  meat  iitMeij  ar  n^&t  «ii^ii?s 

dr-'^v.^^i  ci  fTir^.'.r:  anii   ^rvuk  'jtf  alon^  ciueae  ^xzOw 

'rf  &  ▼rriiial  '-i.if   ih.*?  ii*!«  o« 

'lie^  air^Lr^i  ot  :£jfr  firaLarKn  ei  the  feflcn*  b  deartr  acf 

'rh'<^ii  w^  *ifxrrr.r.fi  the  fuies  <^  t!i«  YaLeT-.     As  tk^  foeC  o£ 

*>.'»  work  of  drr**trr^«:d»j«i  are  dcjC  coclhicd  to  rhi^  p«zt  ol  ^le 
r./.l.«'fi^ ;  the  ftl*:/c»r2i  &11  th^  vaj  ^ywm.  mze  diiL^cir  rtn^mii 
-vir.h  n.  ;^  nia.<>i*«^  of  zrir.  r«?rt'ri:tIjaB^TiIair.  aauL  «3c«pttkst 
*h-T  %Lov  a  litri-rr  ei«:**>  *Lirss  01  w^tttheiiiijz:;  m  enax  wax 
.«lr;.IIar  to  tiie  fiv^l'iiT  faHea  bli>.ks  at  tiie  t<:>cr.  Tkese.  tikere 
^-aa  b^  no  4f>abc  are  tiu&  inm*  of  oI»i  CEcarpm^nss.  and  iadi- 
*i^^  j»nr:rre»j»iTe  po*dti'>os  ot  ilie  diff  wlile  k  was  bem^ 
work^  bdirk  to  zt.«  present  ILa^e*.  Tkce^  looee  Idocks  are  so 
nMri^Toiis  that  they  fnmish  amrle  matenals  for  walk  and 
b>iIM:r.^,  ai;d  d*>  awaj  in  ereat  oieasnz^  with  tlie  lalMnr  <tf 
''{ijarTTing.  Thfrj  are  dL-rln^rii^hcd  from  tke  ftoae  laiaed 
in  qnanieft  by  the  n^Lme  of  **  I>ar-«ton€s." 

It  £b  dfrnnd^tion.  griided  bj  Datoral  fJanee  of  firisioit. 
*hat  has  given  ri«^  to  the  iroLited  piimacks  of  ro^  that 
fffjf^iT  Mf  freqnentlj  both  iiJand  and  on  the  aea-coast.  We 
bare  chrj«i^:ii  two  instances,  one  fonned  bj  sabaeriaL  the 
r/iher  W  marine  deniidatioo.  The  6m,  shown  in  Fi^.  116^ 
M  a  tall  0j>ire  of  lime^^tone  standing  in  one  d  the  Derbr- 
nhire  dales.  Fig.  117  shows  the  waj  in  whidi  it  was 
If/naed :  the  rock  is  trarersed  bj  two  sets  of  joints ;  carbo- 
nated water  pa.««ing  throng  these  disec^ea  die  limestofne 
and  widens  the  E-i'^ures.  By  the  enlargement  of  one  set  of 
joints  a  number  of  bnttresa-shaped  projectMHis  jntting  oat 
from  the  hiUnde  are  prodneed.  A  simflar  operatian  acting 
along  the  other  set  of  joints  cots  np  these  buttresses  into 
pinnacles.     Some  of  the  buttresses  shown  are  in  the  first 
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the  moat  distant  has  afaeadr  begm  to  be  sabdiTided 

^ Oi^o^  u>^^>^<^  >^  ^«  Needles  of  tlie  Ueof  ^Wij^ 
The  Cltfl^  ^^  vhich  theise  are  compoeed.  Itts  been  tutted 
till  its  b^dft  ai^  nearij  Teitk^aL  and  it  is  ako  timTened  hj 
'(Ants  perpeodieukr  to  the  bedding.  Tke  wmrefi,  aided  bj 
ubaertf^  acrents  hx^m  abore^  hare  vorked  tli€ir  wmj  along: 
these  ttro  jnanes  of  dirision.  and  eeieted  aerenl  Uodcs  c2 
the  i^'^  iroTBL  the  nudn  mass  in  the  diff.  Tlie  ineea  on 
^hirh  the  Uirbt  faUs  are  farmed  bj  planes  of  bedding:,  tlie 
«(li^t  derianon  ol  whicb  from  the  Tertieal  grres  tke  Needles 
^eir  oTeihangin^  j«o<dTion ;  the  fac^es  in  shadcnr  ai«  joints. 


, — ^It  k  ea$T  to  see  tbat  tbe  inclination  of  tbe  beds 
__  imponant  elrzcent  in  determining:  the  akape  of  die 
l^itHUid.  Consider  two  aneas  of  equal  cxtenl,  anr  one  of 
vhith  the  beds  lie  flat^  whUe  in  the  «chcr  ther  ai«  indined 
to  the  honson.  In  tbe  csase  of  tbe  firFt«  wbrn  aaxine  denn- 
tLiiion  cea^^  to  ace  the  snrfiiee  W5  ionned  civjahcic  of 
•he  same  ixx-k :  it  wocid  tbei^fofe  hf  MmJ twt  puim  ■  mi  1A# 
4Jntt  r^^  hf  tmhsfri^  4fii^^*4m^  Mud  the  result  vonld  be  a 
s..rM^^es$  oi  icttrare  and  a  tirndenej  to  the  fog— tinn  of  a 
;  I^in  or  table-laad.  If  the  zock  cioi^posing  this  iat  is  haid, 
;he  Tail^^TT?  ratnnsr  aav^s?  it  wi]l  kiE^  a  narrow,  steep-sided 
r?v>^%^<^:v^:'iL.  will  be  trei^cLc^  in  iMt  that  from  a  broad 
^^■iiit  of  Tiewmill  no^  ii::erf*'re  witb  iss  penesial  |ilatean- 
like  ^^MF^^er :  bm  if  the  Ta^drHring  rock  be  so&  the  xirer 
rrf^^iii*  win  be  srad^iallr  oc^zkrd  oat  into  broad  TaHev^ 
«.i.d  iLis  widf'ciiiir  mar  co  oq  till  tbe  r^ean-Hkf  cksncter 
oi  the  cTOwfid  bro.'«ir%$  ecitizvlT  ce«xn>T\fd.  and  iss  lutinei 
vxis^^i:.^  can  oc>r  be  inferred  bj  nodxL^  that  tlie  xidgts 
^-'yv&ninr^  the  vallr-Ts  are  all  t^xx  neszhr  of  the  Mme 

li  we  now  tism  t)>  the  c<h^r  area,  wbrve  ^e  beds  are 
tilt^  we  see  that  the  s?irf&re  is  ioes.^  cf  a  saceoaaon 
« f  rL'«fksL  di^esiiijsr  ia  baricrtss  aad  onho'  qnaHde^ :  it  will 
*>.r7>rf r?^  be  ^r^r^^W  mmfirw>s."w  M  MMtfyW  dwdsni.  and 
tie  res^Jt  will  Ke  Tari*^  of  tc«ran^  and  a  tenieacr  to  tbe 
f  T*^,&ikci  of  hilis  and  tsljtt^ 

r^r.T;al  f^bcss.     WhT<Ei  we  cv^c^e  to  exa:=ine  more  m  detail 

Tl.e  shAT*e  an-i  c^i&i«c?rr  cf  the  fe«x:::nei»  of  m  cricrcrT  wnn- 

"«d  ci  aherz^.^LS^  of  hird  astd  Skif^  ivcb  ^-rcn^  at 

-rate  a:;£\T^  we  £zid  th-raz:  to  be  as  icvjows.     iW  oct- 

of  th<  hir^it^  srr*ra  are  y.ark^>i  tj  rii^rft?  r=T.ri?:g 
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parallel  to  the  strike ;  the  ground  occupied  by  the  softer 
beds  forms  valleys  or  plains.  Further,  there  is  in  most 
cases  a  marked  drflterenoe  between  the  slope  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  ridge  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  a  hard  member  of  a 
group  of  bedded  rocks.  On  one  side  it  presents  a  steep  or 
vertical  face,  on  the  other  it  falls  away  in  a  long  gentle  in- 
cline. The  next  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  steep  faces  are 
all  turned  one  way,  and  the  gentle  slopes  all  the  other  way ; 
the  first  all  look  towards  the  quarter  to  which  the  beds  rise, 
the  latter  are  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dip,  and 
frequently  at  almost  the  same  angle.  Hence  the  latter 
go  by  the  name  of  Dip-akpes,  while  the  steep  sides  are 
distinguished  as  EscarpmenU. 

In  the  view  and  section  in  Figs.  119  and  120  we  have  a 
very  marked  instance  of  the  kind  of  feature  just  described. 
There  are  two  ridges  running  roughly  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  each  the  side  turned  away  from  us  is  steep, 
and  the  side  facing  us  is  a  broad  flat  suiiace,  sloping  gently 
down  towards  the  spectator.  The  section  shows  how  these 
features  are  related  to  the  lie  and  character  of  the  rocks ;  it 
runs  from  the  highest  point  of  the  distant  ridge  across  the 
summit  of  the  nearer  ridge  on  which  a  group  oi  trees  is 
perched.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  the  steep  fronts  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  rise  of  the  beds,  and  that  the  long 
gentle  slopes  fall  away  in  the  same  direction  as  their  dip, 
and  nearly  with  the  same  inclination.  Further,  the  rocks 
which  form  each  escarpment  (2)  and  (4)  are  hard  Sand- 
stones ;  and  beneath  each  of  these  lie  more  jdelding  Shales 
(1)  and  (3),  over  the  outcrop  of  which  the  slope  becomes 
more  gentle.  The  dip-slope  of  the  more  distant  ridge  is 
broad  and  very  conspicuous,  that  of  the  nearer  ridge, 
though  narrower,  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  even- 
ness of  its  surface.  The  bed  (4)  is  a  somewhat  massive  and 
well- jointed  rock,  and  hence  the  escarpment  formed  by  it  is 
abrupt  and  craggy. 

The  facts  just  described  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  already  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  surface 
inequalities.  It  was  shown  that,  when  a  transverse  trench 
had  been  cut  across  a  plain  of  marine  denudation,  its  sides 
would  be  worn  back  wherever  it  crossed  a  band  of  easily 
denuded  strata,  and  in  this  way  longitudinal  valleys  would 
be  formed  running  along  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  rocks. 
The  valleys  in  the  present  instance  are  longitudinal,  for  they 
follow  the  outcrop  of  the  belts  of  soft  shale,  and  they  are 
iound  to  empty  themselves  into  tranfiverse  streams.    Let  us 
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look  a  lit  le  more  closely  at  the  8t«p8  by  vhich  this  very 
characterietic  outline  has  been  produced.  Let  Fig.  121  re- 
present a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  transverse  trench,  the 
dotted  line  at  the  top  being  the  eurf  ace  of  the  plain  of  marine 


denudation.  Let  (1)  and  (3)  be  hard,  (2)  asoft  rock.  Suppose 
A  C  Btohe  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  longitucQnal 
vallers.  The  stream,  at  the  bottom  of  tliis  will  be  con- 
stantly cutting  down,  and  atmospheric  action  Trill  be  con- 
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atantlv  Trashing  in  ita  banks,  so  that 
it  will  bo  oontmually  getting  deeper 
and  wider,  and  will  assume  in  suc- 
oeesioii  poeitionB  such,  a^  I)  F  E, 
6  KH.  The  gradual  growtli  of  the 
valley  will  oontinue  to  go  on  in  the 
manner  just  described  till  it  has  cut 
down  to  the  top  of  the  hard  bed  (I), 
a  poeition  indicated  on  the  diagram 
by  6  KS.  This  may  be  called  a 
critical  point  in  the  valley's  existence ; 
the  circumstances  under  which  its 
excavation  has  been  so  far  carried 
on  are  now  altered,  and  a  corre- 
sponding modification  in  the  results 
of  the  work  may  be  expected.  Two 
couraea,  so  to  ^wak,  are  now  o^en 
to  the  stream :  it  may  go  on  cutting 
deeper,  but  If  it  does,  it  will  have  to 
work  its  way  through  the  hard  rock 
(1) ;  or  it  may  attack  the  bank,  KB, 
of  soft  rock.  The  latter  is  so  much 
the  easier,  that  it  is  evident  it  will 
be  the  one  adopted ;  the  direct  deep- 
ening of  the  channel  will  cease,  and 
the  running  water  will  expend  its 
energy  in  undermining  the  oank  on 
the  right  hand.  Portions  of  this  will 
thus  from  time  to  time  be  brought 
down  into  the  brook,  where  they  will 
be  ground  fine  and  swept  away.  In 
this  way  the  bank  to  the  right  will 
be  continually  worked  back,  and  the 
valley  gradually  widened,  its  floor 
being  luways  formed  by  the  top  (A 
the  hard  bed  (1).  The  action  of  the 
stream  alone  woiild  produce  a  steep 
)  cliff  on  the  side  we  are  considering, 
but  atmospheric  wear  will  come  in 
to  modify  this  result,  and,  by  inces- 
santly breaking  down  the  face,  will 
always  keep  the  slope  moderate. 
Thus,  one  flank  of  the  valley  will  be 
continually  ahifting  to  the  right, 
uMiiming   in    succession    positions 
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Bucli  9A  L  My  N  Oy  P  Q.  When  the  movement  has  ex- 
tended up  to  the  hard  bed  (3),  the  upper  part  of  the  hill- 
side will,  on  account  of  the  superior  hardness  of  this  rock, 
stand  at  a  steeper  angle  than  tne  ground  below,  and  hence 
an  escarpment  will  be  formed  at  the  outcrop  of  this  stratum. 
We  must  further  notice  that  the  manner  in  which  the  slope 
is  worked  back  will  be  somewhat  different  in  those  parts 
which  are  composed  of  hard  rock  and  in  those  where  the 
softer  beds  occur.  The  latter  are  gradually  washed  awa^** 
bit  by  bit  in  a  fine  state  of  division ;  from  the  former  large 
blocks  are  detached  from  time  to  time,  which,  on  account 
of  their  superior  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  air, 
are  broken  up  very  slowly,  and  consequently  remain  in 
large  niunbers  strewn  over  the  slope.  As  the  soft  rock  on 
which  they  rest  is  worn  away  from  beneath  them,  these 
fallen  masses  slide  down  lower  and  lower,  till  the  whole 
hillside  becomes  thickly  covered  with  them.  One  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  438),  and  it  is  an 
occurrence  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  slope  beneath 
an  escarpment  of  hard  rock. 

While  all  this  has  been  going  on  on  the  right,  atmo- 
spheric denudation  has  not  been  idle  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  valley.  The  mass  O  K  Roi  soft  rock  is  gradually 
washed  into  the  stream,  and  its  ruins  carried  away.  This 
easily  destroyed  portion  the  subaerial  denuding  forces  clear 
off  without  any  difficulty,  but  they  can  make  only  very 
slight  impression  on  the  harder  bed  below ;  hence,  when 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  brought  down  to  the  top 
of  this  rock,  any  further  lowering  goes  on  very  slowly, 
and  it  remains  veiy  nearly  at  this  level.  And  so  in  the 
end  we  have  left  of  the  rock-mass  we  started  with  only 
that  part  which  is  distinguished  by  a  darker  tint  on  the 
figure. 

The  valley  has  now  assiimed  a  form  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  that  depicted  on  Fi^.  119  and  120 ;  it  has  a  long  dip* 
slope  nearly  coinciding  with  the  top  of  the  hard  bed  (1), 
ana  a  steep  face  on  the  other  side ;  the  slope  of  the  latter 
being  comparatively  gentle  where  it  is  formed  of  the  soft 
stratum  (2),  and  rising  in  an  abrupt  scarp  where  it  is  capped 
by  the  haid  rock  (3.) 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  explanation  just 
given  is  pure  theory.  If  he  wiU  go  into  any  district  where 
rocks  alternately  hard  and  soft  rise  to  the  surface,  he  will 
not  only  find  numberless  instances  of  escarpments  and  dip- 
slopes,  but  he  will  see  the  process  to  which  their  formation 
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has  been  attributed  still  in  action.  He  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  lighting  on  cases  where  a  brook  runs  from  some 
distance  exactly  along  the  top  of  a  hard  rock  with  a  cliff  of 
the  overlying  softer  beds  f orminfi;'  one  of  its  banks.  If  in 
such  a  case  he  mark  the  raw  newly-cut  look  of  the  cliff  and 
the  heaps  of  fallen  debris  at  its  foot,  he  cannot  fail  to  con- 
clude that  the  stream  is  undermining  its  bank,  and  that, 
by  this  gradual  working 'back  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope,  aided  by  subaeriad  wear  above,  the  valley  is  being 
widened,  while  its  peculiar  type  is  all  along  preserved. 
Only  suppose  that  the  stream  has  been  doing  tor  a  long 
time  back  exactly  what  it  is  doing  now,  and  we  have  aU 
the  machinery  necessary  for  carving  out  of  a  plain  of 
mari?ie  denudation  just  such  hills  and  valleys  as  the  land- 
scape sets  before  us. 

In  the  illustration  chosen,  the  arrangement  of  the  features 
in  escarpment  and  dip-slope  is  marked  with  singular  dis- 
tinctness. The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  many  in- 
stances which  conform  to  the  normal  type  as  rigidly  as 
this.  The  two  distinctive  features  are  often  masked  to 
some  extent  by  numerous  minor  modifications,  but  they  can 
always  be  recognised  with  more  or  less  of  certainty  in  a 
country  formed  of  bedded  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and 
inclined  at  a  moderate  angle.  There  is  probably  no  agent 
so  efficient  as  Ice  in  obscuring  the  features  produced  by 
the  unequal  yielding  of  different  kinds  of  rock  to  denu- 
dation. In  some  tracts,  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  districts 
of  the  North  of  England  for  instance,  where  there  are 
all  the  requisites  for  the  formation  of  escarpments,  we 
find  these  ridges  either  conspicuous  by  their  aosence,  or  at 
best  far  less  strikingly  marked  than  among  the  correspond- 
ing rocks  of  the  Centre  of  England.  The  explanation 
probably  is,  that  the  more  northern  region  has  been  swept 
over  by  an  ice-sheet,  which  planed  down  all  the  lesser  in- 
equalities of  the  ground,  and  there  has  not  been  time  since 
the  glaciation  for  subaerial  denudation  to  carve  them  out 
afresh.  The  ice-sheet  probably  never  reached  so  far  south 
as  the  centre  of  our  island,  and  there  the  results  of  long 
ages  of  uninterrupted  subaerial  wear  are  seen  in  the  con- 
spicuous character  of  its  escarpments.  The  deposits  also 
formed  by  ice  action  frequently  prevent  our  seeing  features 
wliich  actually  exist.  Sometimes  large  tracts  of  country 
are  deeply  buried  in  Boidder  Clay,  ana  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  stratified  rocks  is  simply  smothered;  sometimes 
masses  of  Boulder  Clay  are  piled  up  against  the  steep  face 
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of  an  escarpment,  or  moundy  hills  of  the  same  deposit 
stand  on  a  dip-slope,  and  in  this  way  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each  feature  are  destroyed  to  the  eye.  If 
the  driftlesB  area  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  South  York- 
shire be  compared  with  the  drift-covered  corresponding 
area  of  Lancashire,  the  contrast  between  the  sharp  defini- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  one,  and  the  indistinctness  and 
faintness  of  the  features  of  the  other,  is  very  striking. 

Broadening  of  Valleys  by  River  Action. — In  the 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  escarpments  and  dip- 
slopes,  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  valley 
of  great  width  may  be  cut  out  by  the  gradual  working  of  a 
stream  of  very  moderate  size.  In  many  other  cases  rivers 
have  excavated  valleys,  which  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size,  by  similar  artifices.  The  great 
breadth,  for  instance,  of  many  river  valleys  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  course  is  mainly  due  to  the  incessant  shifting  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  river  swings  from  side  to  side, 
attacks  first  one  bank  and  then  another,  and  by  the  joint 
action  of  its  undermining  below  and  subaerial  wear  above, 
the  sides  of  the  valley  fiure  worked  back,  and  widening  inces- 
santly goes  on. 

Cutting  back  of  the  Channels  of  Bivers. — ^We  have 
hitherto  dwelt  mainly  on  the  action  of  rivers  in  lower- 
ing their  beds,  we  have  now  to  look  at  work  they  do  in 
a  somewhat  different  direction.  In  many  c^ses,  owing  to 
the  unequal  hardness  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow, 
they  are  enabled  to  cut  back  and  lengthen  the  gorges  in 
which  they  nm.  The  nature  of  this  action,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  sketch  in  Fig.  122. 

We  see  there  a  brook  flowing  in  a  narrow  gorge,  which 
is  shut  in  at  its  upper  end  by  a  cliff,  over  which  the  water 
tumbles  in  a  little  fall.  The  upper  part  of  this  cliff  is 
formed  of  a  bed  of  rock  which  projects  weU  above  the 
strata  below ;  the  same  bed  is  seen  jutting  out  here  and 
there  among  the  foliage  in  prominent  ledges  from  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  This  rock  evidently  stands  out  because  it  is 
harder  than  those  underneath  it,  and  this  is  specially  the 
case  at  the  waterfall,  because  the  spray  is  there  always 
playing  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  aiding  other  subaerial 
forces  to  wear  away  the  soft  rocks  of  its  lower  part.  When- 
ever the  ledge  at  the  top  has  been  in  this  way  sufficiently 
undermined,  a  slice  breaks  off  along  a  joint,  and  an  even 
face  is  produced.  Undermining  then  begins  again,  till  an- 
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precipices  which  crown  the  flanks  on  either  side  are  com- 
posed of  a  hard  Gritstone,  while  the  gentler  slopes  below 
are  occupied  by  softer  alternations  of  Shale  and  Sandstone. 
This  diuerence  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  would  alone 
lead  to  considerable  difference  between  the  inclination  of 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vaUej ;  bu4 
the  cliifs  at  the  top  owe  their  marked  steepness  and  but-* 
tressed  face  to  the  fact  that  the  capping  rock  is  traversed 
by  two  sets  of  lone  regular  joints,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  As  the  Grit  is  undermined  by  the  wea- 
thering out  of  the  soft  underlying  beds,  portions  become 
deprived  of  support  and  break  off  along  these  joints, 
and  hence  the  upper  part  of  the  hillside  assumes  the  form 
of  a  vertical  cliff,  the  face  of  which  is  from  time  to  time 
renewed,  and  kept  always  sharp  and  dean.  That  this  is 
the  method  of  the  formation  of  the  feature  is  clearly  seen 
when  we  examine  the  sides  of  the  valley.  At  the  foot  of 
the  present  cliff  we  find  a  talus  of  blocks  which  have 
evidently  been  detached  very  recently ;  but  these  proofs  of 
the  work  of  destruction  are  not  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
hillside ;  the  slopes  all  the  way  down  are  thickly  strewn 
with  huge  masses  of  grit,  perfectly  angular,  and,  except  that 
they  show  a  little  more  signs  of  weathering,  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  freshly  fallen  blocks  at  the  top.  These,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  are  the  ruins  of  old  escarpments,  and  indi- 
cate successive  positions  of  the  cliff  while  it  was  being 
worked  back  to  its  present  line.  These  loose  blocks  are  so 
nimierous  that  they  furnish  ample  materials  for  walls  and 
buildings,  and  do  away  in  great  measure  with  the  labour  of 
quarr3ring.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  stone  raised 
in  quarries  by  the  name  of  *' Day-stones." 

It  is  denudation,  guided  by  natural  planes  of  division, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  isolated  pinnacles  of  rock  that 
occur  so  frequently  both  inland  and  on  the  sea-coast.  We 
have  chosen  two  instances,  one  formed  by  subaerial,  the 
other  by  marine  denudation.  The  first,  shown  in  Fig.  116, 
is  a  tall  spire  of  Limestone  standing  in  one  of  the  Derby- 
shire dales.  Fig.  117  shows  the  way  in  which  it  was 
formed :  the  rock  is  traversed  by  two  sets  of  joints  ;  carbo- 
nated water  passing  through  these  dissolves  the  Limestone 
and  widens  Uie  fissures.  By  the  enlargement  of  one  set  of 
joints  a  number  of  buttress-shaped  projections  jutting  out 
from  the  hillside  are  produced.  A  smmar  operation  cu^g 
along  the  other  set  of  joints  cuts  up  these  buttresses  into 
pinnacles.    Some  of  the  buttresses  shown  are  in  the  first 
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stage,  the  most  distant  has  already  begun  to  be  subdivided 
into  pillars. 

Our  other  instance  is  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wiffht. 
The  Chalk,  of  which  these  are  composed,  has  been  tuted 
till  its  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  and  it  is  also  traversed  by 
joints  perpendicular  to  the  bedding.  The  waves,  aided  by 
subaenal  ac^nts  from  above,  have  worked  their  way  along 
these  two  planes  of  division,  and  severed  several  blocks  of 
the  rook  m>m  the  main  mass  in  the  difp.  Gllie  faces  on 
which  the  li^ht  falls  are  formed  by  planes  of  bedding,  the 
slight  deviation  of  which  from  the  vertical  gives  the  Needles 
their  overhanging  position  ;  the  faces  in  shadow  are  joints. 

Effect  of  the  Xde  of  the  Beds  on  the  Shape  of  the 
Svr&oe. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  inclination  of  the  beds 
is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  shape  of  the 
ground.  Consider  two  areas  of  equal  extent,  over  one  of 
which  the  beds  lie  flat,  while  in  the  other  they  are  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  when  marine  denu> 
dation  ceased  to  act,  the  surface  was  formed  everywhere  of 
the  same  rock ;  it  would  therefore  he  lowered  everywhere  at  the 
same  rate  hy  subaSrial  denudation,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
sameness  of  feature  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
plain  or  table-land.  If  the  rock  composing  this  flat  is  hard, 
the  valleys  cutting  across  it  will  keep  a  narrow,  steep-sided 
cross-section,  will  be  trenches  in  fact  that  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  will  not  interfere  with  its  fi;6neral  plateau- 
like character;  but  if  the  underlying  rock  be  soft,  the  river 
trenches  will  be  gradually  opened  out  into  broad  valleys, 
and  this  widening  may  go  on  till  the  plateau-like  character 
of  the  ground  becomes  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  former 
existence  can  only  be  inferred  by  noting  that  the  ridges 
separating  the  valleys  are  all  veiy  nearly  of  the  same 
height. 

Lt'  we  now  turn  to  the  other  area,  where  the  beds  are 
tilted,  we  see  that  the  surface  is  formed  of  a  succession 
of  rocks,  differing  in  hardness  and  other  qualities  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  lowered  unequally  hy  suhaHriei  denudatioUf  and 
the  result  will  be  variety  of  feature  and  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  hills  and  valleys. 

Eeoarpment  and  Bip- slope. — Such  are  the  broad 
general  facts.  When  we  come  to  examine  more  in  detail 
the  shape  and  character  of  the  features  of  a  oountiy  com- 
posed of  alternations  of  hard  and  soft  rocks  dipping  at 
moderate  angles,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows.  The  out- 
crox)s  of  the  harder  strata  are  marked  by  ridges  running 
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which  enable  ice  to  grind  awav  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passes,  are  stones  frozen  into  its  under  surface.  The  high 
polish  just  mentioned  is  produced  by  fine  sand;  stones 
cut  grooves  or  striations  according  to  their  size,  the  small 
sharp  points  etching  on  the  rocks  scratches  as  fine  as  the 
most  delicate  work  of  a  steel  engraving,  the  larger  blocks 
ploughing  out  flutings  and  coarse  ruts.  Fig.  123  shows 
a  stone  on  which  both  fine  and  coarse  striee  have  been 
imjmressed. 

These  markings  are  of  the  utmost  value.  The  scratches 
on  the  stone  figured  above  will  be  noted  to  be  rudely 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  this  general  direction  is 
evidently  that  in  which  the  ice  flowed.  By  observing  and 
recording  the  bearings  of  similar  scratches  on  rocks  in 
place,  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down  the  line  of  the  path 
which  the  ice  that  made  them,  took  across  the  country.  Also 
the  relation  of  the  scratdies  to  the  surface  will  enable  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  glaciation,  and  to  say 
whether  it  amoimted  to  a  universal  ice-sheet  or  got  no 
further  than  valley  glaciers.  In  the  first  case,  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  produces  a  pressure  sufficient  to  drive 
the  ice  from  the  mterior  to  the  coast,  not  exactly  in 
straight  lines  over  hiU  and  across  vaUey,  but  still  with 
considerable  disregard  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface ; 
the  scratches  in  consequence  radiate  in  a  general  way  out- 
wards, from  the  centres  of  maximum  elevation,  and  fre- 
quently pass  up  the  sides  and  across  the  simrndts  of  the 
hills.  ]m  tJte  case  of  glaciers,  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and 
the  scratches  which  it  cuts,  are  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the 
valleys. 

Sochas  KoutoniKias. — ^From  the  grooves  and  scratches 
just  described,  we  can  lay  down  the  course  of  the  ice's 
motion,  but  they  do  not  teU  us  which  way  it  travelled.  We 
can  learn,  for  instance,  that  its  path  lay  north  and  south, 
but  not  whether  it  came  from  north  to  south,  or  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  This  information  we  gather  from  the  shape 
of  certain  rounded  htmmiocks,  always  found  in  glaciated 
districts  and  called  Boches  Moutonn^es. 

Fig.  124  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  right-hand  side  rises  £rom  the  ground  with 
a  gentle,  smoothly-rounded  slope,  the  front  is  steep  and 
comparatively  unworn. 

If  we  examine  a  valley  still  occupied  by  a  glacier,  but  in 
which  the  ice  formerly  extended  lower  down  than  now,  we 
shall  find  that  the  gentle  slopes  of  all  the  moutonn6ed 
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boases  look  up  the  vaUey,  and  their  steep  fronts  all  face 
the  <^poeite  way ;  since  the  motion  of  the  glacier  b  down 
the  vatlej,  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the  smooth  faces 
point  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  ice  comes. 

Similarly,  in  a,  country  from  which  ice  has  completely  dis- 
appeared, if  the  moutonnfied  surfaces  are  preserved,  we  leam 
from  them  in  what  direction  to  look  for  the  souroeaf  the  ice. 


Kg.  114. — Boon  Uonoimfta. 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  peculiar  form  came  about, 
and  why  the  apposite  faces  of  the  hillocks  are  so  different. 
Let  the  line  SSin  Fig.  125  represent  the  rugged  surface 
of  a  rocky  country  over  which  a  sheet  of  ice  is  moving  , 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  As  the  ice  is  driven  up 
the  elope  A,  it  will  grind  away  all  the  inequalities,  and 
work  the  surface  down  t«  an  even  rounded  outline.     The 
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debris  produced  will  be  pushed  on  over  the  crest,  and  fall 
down  on  a  bank  in  front  of  the  hillock.  The  ice,  as  it 
moves  on,  wiU  ride  over  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  not 
touch,  or  touch  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  face  B,  which 
will  therefore  retain  its  roughness.  Where  the  ice  impinges 
on  the  neit  projection  of  rock,  the  face  which  it  meets  will 
be  worn  smooth,  and  the  opposite  side  will  be  protected  by 
^bris,  and  be  little  affected.    Li  the  end,  woen  the  ice 
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has  gone,  and  the  looee  debris  has  been  remored  by  denu- 
dation, there  will  remain  only  the  part  tinted  dark  in  the 
figure,  that  is  to  saj  a  couple  of  hununocks  with  the  out- 
line which  has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  roches 
moutonnees. 

Xorainea. — ^The  moraines  of  vanished  glaciers  are  as 
important  as  the  traces  of  ice-action  already  mentioned, 
whether  we  look  u|M>n  them  as  features  in  the  scenery  or 
as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  read  the  history  of  former 
gladations.  Longitudinal  moraines  remain  as  long  lines 
of  hummocky  mounds  or  ridges  running  aUm^  ike  tide*  of 
yalloys ;  terminal  moraines  have  a  similar  outline,  but  stretch 
acro9H  the  valley  in  a  horse-shoe-shaped  curve,  with  its 
convexity  pointing  downwards.  The  latter  have  frequently 
suffered  l^^ly  from  denudation,  but,  where  they  are  weU 
jireserved,  ^ey  sometimes  furnish  an  elegant  proof  that 
the  glacier  which  gave  rise  to  them  dwindled  away  little 
by  little  before  it  finally  disappeared.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  upper  recesses  of  mountain  valleys  a  series  of 
small  terminal  moraines,  one  within  the  other,  each  one 
^  more  puny  than  the  one  below  it.  From  these  we  learn 
that,  after  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  the  low  countiy, 
glaciers  still  held  their  own  in  the  uplands ;  but  that,  as 
the  climate  improved,  they  shrunk  bacjk  higher  and  higher 
up  the  valleys.  Each  moraine  marks  a  line  at  which  the 
glacier  paused  for  a  while  in  its  retreat,  and  the  diminish- 
ing size  of  the  rubbish  heaps  which  it  produced  during 
each  stationary  interval,  points  to  a  corresponding  gradufu 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  ice. 

Jjakes. — ^We  may  conveniently  consider  here  the  method 
of  the  formation  of  lakes,  because  a  large  number  of  the 
hollows  in  which  they  lie  are  certainly  m  some  way  con- 
nected with  ice-action,  and  perhaps  have  been  formed 
entirely  by  its  agency. 

The  origin  of  some  lakes  is  obvious  enough.  Just  as  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water  or  reservoir  is  formed  by  throw- 
ing an  embankment  across  a  valley,  so  the  water  of  some 
lakes  is  held  back  by  natural  dams,  composed  of  materials 
different  from  the  rock  that  forms  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  basin.  An  old  terminal  moraine  often  acts  as  a  dam, 
the  space  above,  which  was  once  filled  with  ice,  being  now 
occupied  partly  by  water. 

In  a  similar  way  landslips  and  streams  of  lava  some- 
times block  up  a  valley,  and  pond  back  the  water  of  ita 
stream  into  a  lake. 
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Again,  hnimiiockBy  such  as  Eskers,  and  Sand-dunes, 
BometimeB  enclose  lakes,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  student  has  read  in  the  next  section 
an  account  of  the  method  of  formation  of  these  moimdj 
elevations. 

Volcanic  craters  also  are  sometimes  converted  into  lakes, 
when  the  volcanic  activity  has  become  extinct. 

Some  deposits,  such  as  that  known  as  Glacial  Drift,  have 
been  thrown  down  in  an  irregular  manner,  with  a  rough, 
uneven  surface.  Water  aocimiulates  in  the  hollows  so 
formed,  and  gives  rise  to  little  lakes. 

Another  way  in  which  lakes  may  be  produced  is  by  un- 
equal elevation  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  origin  of  those  remarkable  lakes  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  which  lie  far  below  the  present  sea-level.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  long  gorge  in  which  the  stream 
flows  was  cut  out  by  a  river,  which  probably  emptied 
itself  into  the  Gxdf  of  Akabah.  Subterranean  movements 
then  went  on  along  the  basin.  The  southern  end  was 
raised  into  a  barrier,  closing  the  former  exit ;  higher  up, 
the  movement  gradually  changed  into  one  of  depression, 
and  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  the  ground  was 
siuik  deep  below  the  sea-level;  but  the  depression  was 
greater  at  some  spots  than  others,  and  by  this  unequal 
bending  down  profound  hoUows  were  formed  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  now  occupied  by  the  lakes  in  question. 
Till  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  examined  geologi- 
cally, we  cannot  say  that  the  explimation  just  ^ven  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  The  folding  of  the  surface  intoliollows  is  a 
possible  cause  of  the  origm  of  lakes  that  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  doubtftd  if 
we  can  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  a  lake  has  originated  in  this 
manner. 

Lakes  are  occasionally  formed  in  a  way  somewhat  akin 
to  that  last  described  by  the  dissolving  away  of  beds  of 
soluble  materials  beneath  the  surface.  This  has  gone  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  Cheshire.  The  New  Bed  Marl,  which 
covers  a  large  part  of  that  coimty,  contains  thick  lenticulstr 
beds  of  Bock  Salt.  Percolating  water  gradually  carries 
these  away  in  solution,  and  forms  great  underground  cavi- 
ties, into  which  the  OYerljing  rocks  sink  down,  and  so 
depressions,  which  are  soon  Med  with  water,  are  formed 
on  the  surface.  In  places  where  brine  is  pumped  from 
these  beds  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  removal  goes  on 
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more  rapidl j  than  under  natoral  oonditionp.  and  sobsidenceB 
occur  on  a  large  scale. 

Lakes  are  oocasionallj  formed  on  the  alluvial  fiats  of 
great  rivers  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream*  When  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  one  of  the  great  winding  sweeps  of  a  river  is 
cut  through,  the  entrances  to  the  om  channel  frequently 
get  choked  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  former  bed  is  isolated 
and  converted  into  a  crescent-shape^  sheet  of  water.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  the  whole  space  between  the  old  and 
new  channels  is  turned  into  a  lake.  The  alluvial  surfacea 
are  not  exactly  flat,  but  usually  rise  towards  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  because  it  is  there  tliat  sediment  is  thrown  down 
most  largely ;  in  this  way  natural  embankments  are  formed 
along  the  margins  of  the  river,  and  when  the  raised  edges 
of  the  old  and  new  channels  coalesce,  and  the  sunken  space 
between  is  filled  by  rain  or  high  floods,  a  closed  sheet  of 
water  is  produced.  Lakes  formed  by  these  methods  are 
plentiful  alonff  the  course  of  the  Mississippi.* 

The  lakes,  however,  formed  in  the  ways  just  described 
form  a  very  small  minority  of  those  which  exist.  Lakes 
are  most  abundant  in  northern  regions,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  of 
the  above  heads.  The  reader  may  recoUect  a  picture  in 
Punch,  where  a  tourist  from  a  manufacturing  mstrict  re- 
marks of  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  *■ '  We  call  them  '  Eesevors ' 
in  our  country."  The  speech  betrayed  geological  ignorance 
quite  as  much  as  a  want  of  appreciation  of  me  picturesque. 
These  lakes  are  not  bodies  of  water  held  back  by  dams 
resting  on  the  rock  of  the  countiy;  they  lie  in  hollows 
which  are  scooped  out  in  rock  itself  below  the  general 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  the  lip  that  holds  back 
the  water  is  solid  and  composed  of  the  same  rock  as  the 
bottom  and  the  hills  m  either  side.  Basins  enclosed  in 
this  way  by  an  unbroken  rim  of  solid  rock  all  roimd  are 
called  *'rock  basins,"  and  it  is  in  depressions  of  this 
nature  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  lakes,  in  northern 
latitudes  at  least,  are  found  to  lie. 

Fig.  126  is  a  sketch  of  a  lake,  which  a  little  examination 
proves  to  lie  in  a  rock  basin.  Along  the  sides,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  left-hand  margin,  the  ice- worn  surfaces  of  the 
hiUs  plunge  down  steeply  beneath  the  water,  and  a  single 
glance  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  edges  of  the  hollow 
are  formed  of  solid  rock.    The  nature  of  the  barrier  at  the 

«  LjeU,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  ii.  185,  203.  233. 
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lower  end  is  not  so  obyions  at  first,  for  the  ground  is  mudi 
obscured  by  debris  from  the  surrounding  hills ;  but  where 
the  stream  issues  from  the  lake  it  has  cleared  away  the 
loose  matter,  and  we  see  clearly  enough  that  the  wiM^er  is 
flowing  over  a  lip  of  solid  ro<^y  and  that  it  is  this  and 
not  a  dEim  of  transported  matter  that  holds  back  the  water. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  smoothed  and  rounded  oat- 
line  of  the  hills,  and  the  moutonneed  bosses  that  project 
from  the  debris  in  the  foreground,  signs  of  former  mtenae 
glaciation ;  the  surface  of  the  rock  also  oyer  which  the 
issuing  water  flows  is  smoothed  and  highly  polished.  We 
shall  see  inmiediately  that,  wherever  ro^  basins  occur, 
similar  proofs  of  glaciation  are  present,  and  that  the  con- 
nection 18  probably  not  accidental. 

It  LB  evidently  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  a  rock  basin.  Of  the  various  explana- 
tions just  given  of  the  origin  of  lakes  none  will  apply  here, 
unless  it  be  that  of  unequal  sinking  of  the  surface.  But  a 
very  cursory  examination  will  show  that  rock  basins  have 


Fig.  127. — Sscnoir  acbobs  ▲  Lakb  fobmxd  bt  Svesidsnci. 

not  been  formed  in  this  way.  If  they  had,  the  bedding  of 
the  rocks  beneath  ought  to  be  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  as  in  Fig.  127.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
the  beds  frequently  strike  directly  across  the  trend  of  the 
lake,  dip  at  all  possible  angles,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
on  end  beneath  the  water,  so  that  their  edges  must  have 
been  worn  off  to  form  the  diah  in  which  it  lies. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  something  which  can  scoop 
out  hollows  in  solid  rock,  and  Professor  Kamsay  suggested 
that  we  should  find  the  tool  we  want  in  sheets  of  ice. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  impos- 
sibility in  this  hypothesis.  Denudation  by  any  fluid  agent 
clearly  could  not  form  rock  basins,  because  a  running 
stream,  though  it  might  run  into  a  hole,  could  not  run 
out  up-hiU  at  the  fiuiher  end.  But  ice,  when  it  has 
entered  a  depression,  is  still  driven  forward  by  the  pressure 
of  the  mass  m  the  rear,  and  may  be  forced  out  agam  if  the 
slope  up  which  it  has  to  move  is  not  too  steep. 

rursuing  this  line  of  thought.  Professor  Bamsay  noticed 
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that  rock  basins  are  confined  to  certain  ooimtrieB,  where 
thej  occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  that  all  these 
countries'  show  signs  of  former  ice-action  on  a  large  scale. 
Scotland,  for  instance,  the  Lake  district  of  England,  the 
hilly  parts  of  Ireland,  Scandinayia,  and  North  America, 
were  all  of  them  covered  with  ice  at  a  time  geologicaUj 
recent,  and  in  all  of  them  lakes  lying  in  rook  basins  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  surface,  and  were  once  more 
numerous  than  at  present,  because  many  have  been  silted 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
show  no  signs  of  former  glaciation,  lakes  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  many,  probably  all,  of  those  we  meet  with  do  not 
lie  in  rock  basins. 

So  suggestive  an  association  led  to  the  idea  that  rock 
basins  may  have  been  scooped  out  by  ice  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner.  When  a  sheet  of  ice  descends  a  slope 
and  impinges  on  the  flatter  ground  at  its  foot,  the  ex- 
tremity, driven  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass  behind, 
acts  like  a  great  gouging  tool,  and  ploughs  into  the  rocks 
of  the  plain.    The  cavity  thus  commenced  is  lengthened 


Fig.  128. — Sbction  across  ▲  Bock  Basin. 

out  as  the  ice  advances,  but  the  force  of  the  thrust  will 
grow  less  and  less  as  we  recede  from  its  source,  and  also 
as  the  glacier  moves  lower  down  it  melts  away,  and  the 
thickness,  and  therefore  the  pressure  due  to  its  weight, 
gradually  decreases.  The  amount  of  erosion  will  mus 
riiTninifth  outwards  from  the  hill-foot,  and  the  hollow 
formed  will  gradually  shallow  in  that  direction  till  it 
comes  to  nothing*  In  this  way  a  trough  wiH  be  worked 
out  with  a  steep  lace  on  the  side  nearest  the  source  of  the 
ice,  and  a  lonff  slope  shelving  up  gently  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  is  found  to  be  very  generally  the  outline  of 
a  rock  basin.  The  lake  we  have  already  given  as  an  illus- 
tration shows  it  to  perfection,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  129, 
which  is  a  section  on  a  true  scale  across  it  and  a  neigh- 
bouring lakelet.  The  slopes  above  the  head  of  each  le^e 
are  ice-worn,  not  unfrequently  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  actual  inclined  planes,  so  steep  and  highly  polished  as 
to  afford  a  very  insecure  foothold  when  dear  of  debris ; 
they  plunge  down  at  once  into  the  water  without  the  least 
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change  of  indination,  the  submerged  portion  being  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  At  the 
lower  ends  rock  surfaces,  equally  well  smoothed,  rise  at  a 
low  angle  froxn  beneath  the  water  and  slope  up  gently  till 
the  next  abrupt  descent  begins. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  basins  have  been 
filled  with  a  mass  of  moving  ice,  and  we  can  readily  realise 
how  they  may  have  been  formed  altogether  by  such  an 
agent.  A  glacier,  cascading  as  it  were  down  a  steep  face, 
was  driven  forcibly  against  the  flatter  ground  at  the  foot, 
and  ate  out  a  hole  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  basin. 
A  hollow  once  started,  the  constant  wearing  of  the  ice-flow 
would  enlarge  and  deepen  it,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
slope  of  the  bottom  would  be  smaller  at  the  lower  than  at 
the  upper  end :  down  the  one  the  ice  slides  with  gravity  in 
its  favour,  while  it  has  to  move  up  the  other  against  the 
action  of  gravity ;  when  it  enters  the  hole,  therefore,  its 
erosive  power  is  greater  than  when  it  is  leaving,  so  that  in 
the  one  case  a  larger  amount  of  material  is  removed  and  a 
steep  face  is  produced,  in  the  other  a  more  gentle  slope  is 
formed.  In  fact,  the  ice  having  got  into  the  hole  must  get 
out  of  it,  for  the  pressure  from  behind  will  not  allow  it  to 
stand  stilL  But  the  only  way  of  getting  out  is  to  wear 
down  the  rock  that  stands  in  its  way  to  a  slope  gentle 
enough  to  allow  of  the  mass  sliding  up  it. 

Exactly  similar  results  will  follow  wherever  a  great 
sheet  of  ice  flows  over  an  uneven  surface.  We  only  want 
a  depression  to  begin  with.  Wherever  there  is  a  little 
hollow,  the  ice  wiU  go  down  into  it,  wear  it  deeper,  and  nve 
it  the  same  sort  of  uiape  as  the  basins  iust  described.  Not 
that  rock  basins  wiU  always  exactly  conform  to  this  pattern. 
The  relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  of  their  floor  will  modify 
the  result,  greater  erosion  and  therefore  greater  depth 
being  produced  where  the  ice  crosses  beds  relatively  soft. 
The  thickness  of  the  ice  wiU  also  have  an  important  eif  ect ; 
when  it  has  once  been  started  at  its  work,  the  thicker  the 
sheet  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  driving  it  down,  and 
the  greater  the  depth  to  which  it  will  penetrate.  Bock 
basins  will  therefore  be  most  likely  to  be  formed,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  beneath  those  parts  of  an  ice- 
sheet  where  it  is  thickest. 

It  is  important  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
the  ice  origin  of  rock  basins  that  the  student  should  clearly 
realise  how  very  shallow  in  comparison  with  their  length 
these  hollows  are.  Owing  to  the  very  general  practice  of  usmg 
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a  scale  for  lieiglits  and  depths  larger  than  that  employed  for 
horizontal  distances,  most  illustrations  convey  a  yeiy  false 
idea  of  the  shape  of  rock  basins.  The  section  of  liough 
Maam  in  Fig.  129,  a  section  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  given 
in  Professor  Eamsay's  paper  quoted  below,  or  the  section 
of  Loch  Lomond,  facing  p.  518  of  Mr.  James  Geikie's 
**  Great  Ice  Age,"  all  of  wnich  are  drawn  to  a  true  scale 
and  therefore  do  not  exaggerate  the  slopes,  show  clearly 
that  these  depressions,  large  as  their  absolute  depth  seems, 
are,  when  their  relative  dimensions  are  taken  into  account, 
only  shallow  pans,  and  that  the  inclination  of  their  beds  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  that  of  many  surfaces  up  which 
ice-sheets  have  certainly  flowed. 


Loogb  Haam. 


LiQgh  SIieYMnafl:ht. 


Fig.  129.— SBCnON  ALOKO  LoVOH  MaAIC  AKD  LoVOH  SLBTSSNlOHTy 

TWO  Bock  Basins,  Go.  Donbgal,  Irblaito. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  rock  basins  was 
at  first  violently  opposed.  It  has,  however,  gradually 
grown  in  favour,  and  some  eminent  geologists,  "^o  at  one 
time  woidd  not  hear  of  it,  have  given  in  their  adherence  to 
the  views  of  its  author.  It  may  safely  be  said  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  consistent  explanation,  and  the  invariable 
association  of  glaciation  with  rock  basins  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  two  standing  to  one  another  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  even  if  we  have  not  yet  hit 
upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  ice  has 
been  able  to  scoop  out  the  hollows.* 


*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  go 
more  fiiUy  into  the  subject  may 
turn  to  Bamsay,  Quart  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.,  zviii.  189;  Phil.  Mag., 
Oct  1864,  and  April,  1866;  A. 
Geikie,  Transaots.  Geol.  Soc.  of 


Glasgow,  i.  86,  and  ili.  180 ;  Belt, 
Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  zx.  463 ; 
Haast  ibid.,  xxi.  130;  Gastaldi, 
ibid.,  xxix.  396;  Ward',  ibid.,  zxr. 
96,  zxxi.  162  ;  J.  Geikie,  The 
Great  Ice  Age,  xxi. 
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SECTION  v.— SURFACES  NOT  WHOLLY  DUE  TO 

DENUDATION. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  ordinary  lulls  and 
valleys — ^what  we  may  call  everyday  features — ^and  we  have 
seen  that  not  only  is  denudation  quite  competent  to  produce 
these  inequalities,  but  that  we  know  of  no  other  agent  among 
existing  forces  that  could  have  formed  them.  Valleys  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  as  troughs  or  trenches  du^  out 
by  denudation,  just  as  much  as  a  ditch  is  dug  out  with  a 
spade,  while  hills  are  the  remnants  which  denudation  has 
spared.  There  are,  however,  certain  reliefs  of  the  earth's 
surface,  in  the  formation  of  which  denudation  has  played 
only  a  subordinate  part,  and  to  these  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  most  important  of  the  features  that  come  under  this 
head  are  Mountain  Chains ;  next  in  order  we  may  put 
Yolcanic  Cones;  and  then  we  shall  have  to  notice  the 
minor  instances  of  Eskers,  Moraines,  Sand-dunes,  and 
Alluvial  Flats.  In  the  case  of  all  but  the  last  we  shall  find 
that,  though  their  main  outlines  have  been  determined  by 
some  cause  other  than  denudation,  they  have  by  no  means 
been  unaffected  by  that  all-present  agent,  and  that  all  the 
lesser  details  of  their  surface-form  are  due  to  its  action. 

Konntain  Chains. — The  word  mountain  in  its  popular 
acceptation  can  be  scarcely  said  to  cany  with  it  any  very 
definite  meaning.  It  is  used  vaguely  for  a  very  high  or 
otherwise  noteworthy  hiU,  but  the  limit  above  which  a  hill 
must  rise  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  mountain 
is  purely  arbitrary,  and  depends  largely  on  its  surroundings. 
The  Bigi,  for  instance,  is  so  dwarfed  by  the  neighbouring 
Alpine  peaks,  that  it  is  reckoned  no  more  than  a  subordi- 
nate summit ;  if  it  were  transported  to  the  flats  of  Holland, 
it  would  be  there  looked  upon  as  a  conspicuous  mountain. 

But  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  de'finition,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  rigid  one,  of  what  is  meant  by  a  mountain  chain. 
The  one  great  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  moun- 
tain chains  from  the  mils  and  ridges  we  have  liitherto  been 
dealing  with  we  shall  find  in  the  end  to  be  this*  They  are 
not  blocks  of  rock  that  stick  up  because  the  matter  that 
once  surrounded  them  has  been  removed  by  denudation ; 
they  owe  their  superior  elevation  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed  have  been  squeezed  and  ridged  up  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  rocks  of  the  country  on  either  side. 
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But  this  is  not  a  truth  that  can  be  learned  by  direct  ob- 
Bervation ;  it  is  rather  a  conclusion  we  arrive  at  only  after 
having  gone  through  a  somewhat  complex  -train  of  reason- 

n;  it  is  not  therefore  very  well  suited,  to  form  the  basis  of 
efinition.  But  if  all  the  regions  that  haye  undergone, 
this  squeezing-up  process  are  found  to  agree  in  possessing 
certain  simple  and  easily  recognisable  external  characters, 
and  if  these  characters  are  not  found  anywhere  except  in 
such  regions,  we  shall  have  in  these  peculiarities  a  means 
by  which  the  eye  alone  can  decide  whether  any  given  tract 
of  lofty  ground  is,  or  is  not,  entitled  to  be  called  a  mountaui 
chain. 

Now  there  are  two  distinguishing  features  which  most, 
if  not  all,  mountain  chains  present. 

Ist.  Their  breadth  is  small  compared  with  their  length. 

2nd.  They  rise  sharply,  and  are  marked  off  clearly,  from 
the  country  on  either  side. 

It  is  by  the  first  of  these  tests  that  we  distinguish  between 
a  true  mountain  ran^e  and  a  mere  lofty  plateau.  The 
former  consists  of  along  narrow  ridge,  or  a  succession 
of  ridges  running  rudely  parallel  to  each  other,  along 
the  crests  of  which  projecting  peaks  are  perched  in  lines 
approximately  rectilinear,  A  plateau,  or  table-land,  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  elevated  ground  of  a  tolerably  uniform 
hei&;ht  all  over,  and  any  points  that  rise  prominently  above  its 
level  are  liable  to  be  dotted  about  without  order  or  arrangement. 

This  chain-like  structure  may  always  be  recognised  if  we 
take  a  broad  view  of  any  great  mountain  range,  though 
here  and  there  it 'may  be  difficult  of  detection,  or  may  be 
for  a  while  lost  altogether.  This  will  be  the  case  at  those 
great  knots  of  mountains  which  are  formed  where  two  or 
more  ranges  meet  or  cross  one  another ;  but  such  excep- 
tions are  of  the  nature  of  local  accidents,  and  do  not  pre- 
vent us  from  realising  the  general  character  of  the  ridges 
as  a  whole,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  a  long  street  opens 
out  every  here  and  there  into  broad  squares,  prevents  our 
seeing  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  street  and  not  a  square. 

The  second  feature  wiU  be  foimd  to  be  present  to  a  far 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  great  mountain  ranges.  It  is 
true  that  the  main  central  chain  is  usually  tiunked  by 
lower  parallel  ridges,  and  that  these  lessen  in  some 
measure  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  high 
lands  to  the  plains,  and  make  it  difficult  to  say  exactly 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  but  for  all  this  the 
eye  seldom  fails  to  recognise  on  a  general  view  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  change  in  feature  more  or  lees  sudden,  even,  though 
it  may  be  haidly  possible  to  lay  one's  finger  on  the  actual 
spot  where  it  occurs. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  form  a  good  idea  of  the  broad 
structure  and  general  character  of  a  mountain  chain  in  this 
way.  Let  him  take  a  number  of  long,  squat,  triangular 
prisms,  of  different  sizes,  and  lay  them,  with  their  broad 
faces  downwards,  parallel  to  one  another  on  a  table,  the 
highest  in  the  middle,  the  smallest  outside,  and  the  rest 
ranged  between  in  the  order  of  their  size ;  then  let  him 
q^t  and  hack  the  upper  edges  tiU  their  outline  becomes 
jagged  and  serrated.  The  group  will  then  form  a  yery 
fair  representation  of  a  mountain  chain  composed  of  a 
number  of  parallel  ridges,  increasing  in  height  towards  the 
centre,  and  with  prominent  peaks  ranged  along  their 
crests ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  group  is  clearly  marked 
off  from  the  flat  of  the  table  will  enable  him  to  realise  how 
a  mountain  chain  rises  boldly  and  sharply  out  of  the 
countiy  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  definition  just  given  will  exclude  from  the  class  of 
mountain  chains  many  tracts  of  lofty  country  usually 
spoken  of  as  mountainous.  For  instance,  it  will  not  allow 
of  the  existence  of  mountain  ranges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  If  we  were  to  look  down  on  that  country  from  a 
balloon,  we  should  see  nothing  corresponding  to  our  table 
and  array  of  prisms.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  sreat  table-land,  not  perfectly  flat,  but  with  a  surface 
slighUy  imdulatine  like  that  of  a  sea  roughened  by  the 
wind ;  yalleys  would  be  seen  to  cut  across  it,  but  they  would 
look  like  trenches,  and  would  scarcely  interfere  with  the 
apparent  general  eyenness  of  the  surface.  And  if  we 
checked  this  first  impression  by  the  aid  of  a  raised  map  of 
the  district,  we  should  find  that  our  eyes  had  not  deceiyed 
us.  A  sheet  of  paper  laid  horizontally  on  such  a  map 
will  touch,  or  yery  nearly  touch,  the  tops  of  almost  aU 
the  hills ;  here  ana  there  a  hole  may  have  to  be  made  to 
allow  a  projecting  point  to  come  through,  but  these  are  few 
in  number,  none  of  them  rise  much  above  Hie  average  level 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  and  most  of  them  occur  at 
haphazard  and  wim  no  tendency  to  a  linear  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  shafi  realise 
the  contrast  between  a  lofty  table-land,  like  that  of  Scotland, 
and  a  true  mountain  chain ;  for  the  Apennines,  in  spite  of 
their  moderate  height,  are  clearly  entitled  to  that  rank. 
They  form  a  range  decidedly  long  and  narrow,  and  they 
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are  flanked  on  both  Bides  hy  ground  markedly  inferior  to 
them  in  elevation. 

The  two  distiudraishing  features  on  which  v&  have  been 
ccmmenting,  though  they  are  useful  as  enabling  ue  to  re- 
co^  nise  mountain  chains,  throw  no  light  on  the  mode  of 
tfceir  formation.  We  now  pasu  on  to  a  fact  which  has  a 
m.  ft  important  bearing  in  this  direction.  All  hill  rangis 
wl  ich  present  these  features  are  found  to  agree  in  posse  w- 
in||!  another  peouliaritj.  Tht  strata  of  ichich  they  are  oim-  ' 
poa.  d  are  alwaj/t  found  to  Anew  iwn  vi^ently  dUivrbtd.  The 
mott  striking  form  of  distortion  is  crumpling  on  an  ex«n- 
flive  scale,  by  which  the  beds  have  been  folded  into  curves 


B  radius,  and  puckered  up  into  the  most  com- 
plicated contortions  )  in  many  oases  this  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  bend  over  the  rocks  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  130, 
and  give  rise  to  perfect  and  repeated  inversion. 

Instances  of  this  kind  have  already  been  given,  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  how  completely  mountain  sections  vxa-y 
mislead  us  as  to  the  true  onler  of  the  beds,  when  parts 
of  the  folds  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  Faulting 
on  a  large  scale  is  also  very  generally  met  witb  among 
the  disturbed  strata  of  mountain  chams,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  faults  are  frequently  reversed.     The  axes  of  the 
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folds  and  the  faults  are  in  a  general  way  parallel  to  the 
trend  of  the  range. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  distinction  between 
mountain  chains  and  plateaus  can  be  always  rigidly  main- 
tained ;  there  are  elevated  tracts  which  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  and  about  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  which  class  they  ought  to  be  referred.  The  strata 
of  table-lands  are  sometimes  folded  and  contorted  y eiy  much 
in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  mountain  chains,  and  show  locaUy  intense  crumpling  and 
inversion.  But  in  the  one  case  the  plication  has  been  wide- 
spread, and  the  resulting  contortion  is  consequently  on  the 
whole  lees  violent ;  in  the  other  it  has  been  localised  and 
concentrated  along  certain  lines,  whereby  the  effects  have 
been  rendered  more  pronounced  and  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  belt. 

The  reader  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  have  arrived  at  a  dear 
notion  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  mountain  chain.  It 
is  a  long  narrow  range  of  very  lofty  ground,  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  country  on  each  side,  and  the  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  violently  disturbed,  as  if  they  had  been 
squeezed  together  forcibly  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  uie  chain. 

These  being  the  facts,  to  what  conclusion  do  they  lead  us 
as  to  the  memod  of  formation  of  moimtain  chains  ? 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  process 
which  gave  rise  to  areas  of  diy  land  consisted  in  a  folding 
of  the  earth's  crust  into  arches  and  troughs,  that  continents 
are  in  a  broad  sense  the  denuded  backs  of  arches,  and  that 
oceanic  depressions  have  had  their  rise  in  troughs.  Now 
we  have  only  to  suppose  this  same  folding  process  to  act 
with  intense  energy  along  certain  lines,  and  we  have  the 
machineiy  competent  to  produce  a  mountain  chain.  A  lon^ 
narrow  ridee  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  genenu 
surface,  and  if  elevation  went  on  faster  Ihan  denudation 
could  wear  down  the  protuberance,  a  range  of  high  e:round 
rising  sharply  from  the  countxy  on  either  side  would  be  per- 
manentlv  established.  At  the  same  time  the  thrust,  which 
squeezed  up  the  range,  would  contort  and  crumple  Ihe  strata 
into  folds  ranging  parallel  to  its  length.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  the  work  was  done  at  the  same  time ;  the 
process  was  repeated  probably  over  and  over  again  along 
the  same  general  line,  and  thus  at  length  the  great  mountain 
ranges  were  brought  to  their  present  elevation.  On  this 
view  all  the  great  leading  reliefs  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
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the  result  of  a  kind,  of  shriyelling,  and  mountains  are  the 
more  prominent  wrinkles. 

To  this  theory  of  mountain-building  no  serious  objection 
has  yet  been  urged,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  contained 
the  elements  of  a  true  explanation,  even  if  it  be  not  the 
full  explanation  itself.  There  are,  however,  certain  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  accepting  the  accompanying  expla^ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  continents  and  oceanic  trou^is; 
these  hare  been  already  hinted  at,  and  will  be  more  fully 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  are  two  more  facts  which  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  was  the  work  of 
lateral  thrust.  The  one  is  the  presence  of  cleavage,  the 
plcmes  of  which  range  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  chain ; 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  rocks  have  been  compressed  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  other  fact  is 
that  mountain  chains  usually  show  a  central  core  pr  axis  of 
Granite  or  some  allied  rock,  which  shades  off  insensibly 
on  either  side  into  Gneiss,  Mica  Schist,  and  other  highly 
metamorphic  forms,  while  from  these  last  a  gradual  pas- 
sage can  be  traced  into  unaltered  beds  (see  Fig.  138).  In 
other  words,  since  the  Granite  probably  marks  only  the 
extreme  stage  of  metamorphism,  the  interior  of  a  mountain 
chain  consists  of  intensely  metamorphosed  rocks,  and  the 
alteration  grows  less  and  less  as  we  recede  from  the  axis 
tiU  it  disappears  altogether.  Now  the  pressure  required 
by  our  theory  may  well  have  given  rise  to  heat  sufficient 
to  produce,  in  conjunction  with  other  agents,  this  meta- 
morphism. 

The  bulk  of  a  mountain  chain,  then,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  to  its  present  position  by  the  violent 
crumpling  up  of  a  narrow  strip  of  Uie  earth's  crust.  But 
this  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  its  formation. 
While  this  was  going  on  denudation  was  not  idle,  and  it 
continued  to  work  when  the  elevation  was  completed.  As 
the  ridge  was  raised  higher,  it  became  more  and  more  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  subaerial  denuding 
forces  were  enabled  to  act  upon  it  with  more  and  more 
telling  effect.  By  them  the  huge  uncouth  mass  was 
gradually  worked  into  its  present  shape,  and  carved  out 
into  an  assemblage  of  bristling  peaks,  craggy  precipices, 
ragged  gorges,  and  open  valleys. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  special  machinery  for  the  production  of  mountain  chains, 
and  why  they  cannot  be  looked  upon,  like  other  hills,  as 
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dimply  the  remnantB  of  denudation.  There  are  two  main 
reasons  why  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
mountain  chains  different  from  tiiat  which  sufficed  for  or- 
dinaiy  elevatioiw. 

In  the  first  phice,  what  we  may  call  the  isolation  of  moun- 
tain chains  is  a  m>und  for  calling  in  some  special  agency 
for  their  production.  Where  intense  contortion,  deavage, 
and  metamorphism  are  manifested  only  along  a  certain 
band,  there  is  good  reason. for  thinking  that  the  forces 
which  gave  rise  to  these  phenomena  were  confined  to  that 
hand,  or  at  least  acted  with  unusual  intensity  within  it. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  get  a  mountain  chain  by  denudation 
alone,  an  amount  of  rock,  far  greater  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  denudation  can  hare  removed,  must  have 
been  carried  away. 

We  have  seen  that  possibly  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
elevating,  force  was  in  all  cases  the  same;  that  where  it 
extended  over  a  broad  area,  an  embryo  continent  was 
produced  ;  but  where  it  was  limited  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt,  its  intensity  waa  thereby  increase<(  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  mountain-chain  were  the  result.  In  either 
rase  it  was  certainly  denudation  that  gave  the  finishing 
touches,  and  carved  out  all  the  lesser  detaik  of  the 
outline. 

Voloanio  Cones. — ^Volcanic  cones,  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, are  mounds  of  fragments  of  rock,  which  were  shot  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  piled  up  in  a  heap  round  it, 
with  layers  of  lava  poured  from  time  to  time  over  the  pile 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  out  of  the  same  orifice.  Neither  denu- 
dation nor  elevation  had  anything  to  do  with  their  original 
formation,  but  the  former  agent  of  course,  as  time  goes  on, 
modifies  their  shape ;  by  the  washing  down  of  their  friable 
materials  their  conical  abruptness  is  diminished,  and 
gullies  and  gorges  are  scored  down  their  flanks. 

-Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  minor 


features  of  hilly  districts  in  northern  latitudes  are  certain 
long,  winding  ridges  and  hummocky  mounds  of  gravel  and 
sand,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Karnes  in  ScoUand,  and 
Eskers  in  Ireland.  They  rise  boldly  and  sharply  with  steep 
slopes,  to  heights  of  occasionally  as  much  as  100  feet  and 
sometimes  more,  from  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and 
the  sing^arity  of  their  appearance  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  others  beside  geologists.  Faiiy  legends  still  hover 
around  them ;  they  are  pointed  out  as  the  ropes  of  sand  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  which  an  enchanter  strove  to  keep  a 
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restleM  demon  out  of  miacHef ;  and  ihej  weie  utilised  as 
natural  earthworks  in  the  daya  of  early  warfare. 

To  account  for  the  ori^n  of  these  singular  hillocks, 
numerous  theories  have  been  propoouded;  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  not  all  been  produced 
in  the  same  way. 

Some  so-called  eskers  are  certainly  nothing  but  mounds, 
which  have  been  carved  by  denudation 
out  of  a  thick  sheet  of  gravel ;  these 
present  no  peculiarity  which  entitles  to 
notice  in  the  present  section. 

But  there  are  others  to  which  this 
explanation  will  not  apply,  and  which 
undoubtodlj  owe  their  shape  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
materials  have  been  heaped  up. 

Several  facts  lead  ns  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  long  ridges  run  together,  and  en- 
close oval-euiped  hollows  leithout  an 
oulttt,  which  are  sometimes  still  occu- 
pied by  tarns,  and  sometimes  by  peaty 
or  alluvial  depoeit«  formed  by  the  silting 
up  of  lakes  that  once  lay  in  them.  It 
is  evident  that  these  depressions  could 
not  have  been  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  ' 
gravel  by  rain  or  river  action,  because 
Oiere  is  no  road  by  which  a  stream  of 
wBt«r  Gould  escape  from  them ;  and  the 
only  way  we  can  account  for  their  occur- 
rence is  b;  supposing  that  the  gravel 
was  piled  up  in  heaps  round  the  central 
hollow,  so  as  to  enclose  it  completely  on 
all  sides. 

This  oonduaion  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  internal  structure  of  the 
kames.  When  cut  across,  they  show  a 
section  like  Hb&t  in  Fig.  131.  The  gravel 
is  very  distinctly  though  irregularly  bedded,  and  the  beds 
arch  over,  so  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  dip  is  about  the  same  as  the  slopes  of  the  surface  of 
the  ridge.  This  is  just  the  structure  that  would  be  produced 
if  the  materials  had  been  heaped  up  by  currents  coming 
alternately  from  opposite  quarters.  Such  conditions  exist 
where  a,  river  with  fall  enough  to  enable  it  to  cany  down 
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grard  enters  a  tidal  sea.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  Iteary 
material  is  let  fall  near  the  montli  of  the  rirer  and  fdnna  a 
*'  bar."  At  low  water  there  is  nodung  to  diet^  the  foroe  of 
the  stream,  and  it  rolls  the  grarel  up  the  inner  £aee  of  the 
bar  and  airanges  it  in  la jers  dipping  towards  the  land ;  aa 
the  tide  rises  the  rirer  is  pounded  back,  and  the  inoonnng 
wares  roll  pebbles  up  the  oater  face  of  the  bar,  spreading 
them  out  in  beds  which  dip  towards  the  sea. 

At  Teiy  manj  spots  where  eskers  oecnr,  exadty  soA 
conditions  as  these  would  be  prodnced  if  the  land  were 
submerged.  Eskers  are  extremelj  oommoa.  for  instancep 
where  large  mountain  valleTs  open  out  into  flatter  eonntiy. 
Supposing  the  sea  to  encroach  as  &r  as  the  mouths  of  the 
TaUers,  the  load  of  debris  brought  down  bj  the  mountain 
torrents  would  be  tossed  about  ahematelj  bj  the  stream 
and  the  incoming  tide,  and  arranged  in  mounds  and  ridges. 

An  excellent  instance  of  eskers  lying  in  such  a  situatioQ 
is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Ennodale,  and  is  iQustzated 
by  Fig.  132.  The  sketdi  is  taken  just  where  the  hiDs  of 
the  I^e  country  begin  to  rise  mm  the  plain  of  West 
Cumberland.  The  long,  narrow  mountain-Talley  is  seen 
stretching  away  in  the  distance ;  the  two  moundy  hiQs  in 
the  foreground  with  trees  on  them,  are  eskers  planted  iust 
where  ue  rallej  opens  out  on  to  the  flat  country;  ttiej 
form  part  of  a  group  whidi  runs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
ralley,  and  extends  far  out  into  the  plain. 

Another  faTOurite  locality  for  eskers  is  a  TaDey,  which 
submergence  would  oonTcrt  into  a  narrow  strait  connecting 
opposite  seas.  Along  such  a  passage  tides  coming  in  oppo- 
site directions  race  furiously,  and,  where  they  meet,  the 
materials  swept  along  by  the  currents  are  piled  up  in 
mounds  and  ridges  haying  the  outline  and  structure  of 
eskers.  Some  fine  groups  of  eskers  are  perched  on  pla- 
teaus ;  in  sudi  a  case  we  find  that  a  certain  submergence 
would  oonrert  the  plateau  into  a  low  spit  of  land,  orer 
which  the  tides  would  wash  at  high  water  from  opposite 
quarters. 

One  or  other  €i  the  explanations  just  given  will  account 
for  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  these  singular  hum- 
mocks, but  not  f  or  aH  We  occasionally  meet  with  long 
snake-like  ridges,  winding  over  the  country  with  consider- 
able disregard  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  say  exactly  how  these  were  formed. 
In  Scandinavia  again,  long  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand, 
known  as  Asar,  are  plentiful ;    they  can  sometimes  be 
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traced  for  more  than  a  hundred  KngliRh  miles,  and  their 
origin  has  not  yet  been  aatiaf actorilj  made  oat.* 

Xovaiaea^ — Among  the  minor  retiefs  not  dne  to  dennda- 
tion  we  may  reckon  (ilacder  Moraines.  In  outward  fonn 
they  are  often  very  like  eskers,  and  the  two  have  not  nn- 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  one  another.  In  section, 
however,  it  is  always  possible  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  gravel  of  an  esker  is  usually  well  bedded; 
a  moraine  consists  of  angular  blocks  of  aU  sizes  and 
shapes,  jumbled  tos^ether  without  order  or  arrangement, 
and  witn  no  regard  to  size  or  weight.  The  moraines  of 
large  glaciers  form  hills  of  oonsid^iible  size :  those  of  the 
Dora  Baltea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
rise  from  the  plains  of  Piedmont  to  heights  of  1,500,  and 
in  one  place  oi  nearly  2,000  feet,  and  have  a  frontage  of  at 
least  fifty  miles:  the  lateral  Moraines  stretch  along  the 
valley  in  ridges  equally  conspicuous. 

Band  Dnnes.---Somewhat  allied  to  eskers  are  the 
mounds  of  sand  swept  off  the  shore  by  winds  and  pil«fd 
up  inland  in  hillocks.  They  often  reach  a  considerable 
height  and  assume  wild  fantastic  forms ;  the  slope  of  the 
inland  side  is  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  side  whidi 
faces  the  sea;  in  section  the  successive  layers  by  which 
they  were  formed  can  often  be  traced.  They  are  never 
permanent,  but  shift  their  position  and  change  their  shape 
with  evexy  gale.f  Though  most  commonly  found  near  the 
Hhore  they  are  not  confined  to  that  locality,  but  are  formed 
far  inland  if  a  supply  of  fine  dry  sand  is  present.  Thus 
the  sand  fumishea  by  the  weathering  of  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stone of  the  centre  of  England  is  sometimes  heaped  up  into 
small  dunes. 

Lakes  enidosed  by  heaped-up  Moiinds. — ^The  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of   mound-like    elevations   just    described, 


*  See  A.  Oetkie  on  the  Glacial 
Drift  of  Scotland,  p.  112;  J. 
Geikie,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p. 
385:  and  Geol.  Hag.,  ix.  307; 
•ome  Tery  hapi*y  eo^gestionB  in  a 
paper  of  l^rof.  Jamieeon's,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  zzz.  317: 
Kinaban,  Explanation  of  Sheets 
115  and  116  of  the  GeoL  Survey 
Hap  of  Ireland,  pp.  13  and  30 ; 
Dablxn  Quart.  Joum.  Science,  iv. 
109,  vi.  249;  Dublin  Geol.  Soc 
Joom.  z. ;  Joum.  Royal  Geol.  Soc. 


of  Ireland,  toL  i.  pt.  8;  Geol. 
Hag.,2ndser.,  ii.  86.:  Rev.H.  H. 
Cloee,  Joum.  Boyal  Gkol.  Soc.  of 
Ireland,  toL  i  pt.  3. 

tFor  an  account  of  the  exten- 
rive  Sand  Dunes  of  Les  Landes, 
which  are  among  the  Urgeet 
known,  see  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Lecons  de  G^Iogique  pratique; 
Bremontier  Hemoire  snr  les 
Dunes;  £.  Redus,  Le  Littoral  de 
la  France;  Delesso,  Llthologie  du 
Fond  des  Hers. 
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which  have  been  formed  by  the  heaping  up  of  their  mate- 
rialBy  are  frequently  bo  arranged  aa  oompletely  to  enclose  a 
hollow,  and  when  this  becomes  filled  with  water  a  tarn  or 
lake  is  produced. 

Allavial  Flats. — ^When  a  tract  of  ground  not  per- 
manently under  water  becomes  submerged  during  floods, 
the  materials  held  in  suspension  are  tlm>wn  down  em  the 
water  comes  to  rest.  Deposits  formed  in  this  way  are 
called  AUuvM.  If  the  floods  recur  frequently,  any  inequa- 
lities which  denudation  may  produce  in  the  interval  between 
two  jsubmerfi^nces,  are  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  sediment, 
and  a  smoom  even  surface  is  constantly  maintained ;  hence 
the  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  usually  flat. 

Biver  Flats. — ^The  valley  of  a  river  flowing  through 
easily  denuded  rocks  generally  has,  over  that  part  of  its 
course  where  the  fall  is  too  smaU  to  allow  of  the  deepening 
of  the  channel,  a  broad  flat  bottom  of  rich  meadow  land, 
over  which  the  stream  winds  in  broad  curves.  From  this 
on  either  side  the  m>und  rises  in  steep  banks  or  difls. 
The  flat  is  periodically  flooded,  and  the  matter  held  in  bus- 
pension  faQs  down  as  the  force  of  the  flood  abates,  and  is 
spread  out  in  broad  smooth  layers. 


Fig.  183. — SscnoN  Acaoss  a  Yallbt  with  old  Ritbb  Tbbbacss. 

a,  h.  Terrooea  of  Old  AUnrimn. 

e.  Frasent  Alluvial  Tl&t. 

1.  Level  of  the  River  when  a  wu  laid  down. 

i.  Level  of  the  Biver  when  b  waa  laid  down. 

Old  Biver  Terraces. — ^We  also  frequently  And,  perched 
at  different  heij^hts  on  the  flanks  of  a  valley,  a  succession  of 
terraces  with  flat  surfaces,  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
silt,  similar  to  that  of  the  alluvial  bottom.  These  are  the 
remnants  of  old  alluvial  flats  formed  by  the  river  when  it 
flowed  at  higher  levels  than  now.  Fig.  133  is  a  section 
across  such  a  valley,  showing  two  such  terraces.  The 
dotted  line  (1)  marks  what  was  at  one  time  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.    The  river  flowed  at  this  level,  with  a  fall  not 
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sufficient  to  enable  it  to  cut  down  its  b  :d,  long  enough  to 
enable  it  to  spread  out  a  sheet  of  alluTlum.  Afterwards, 
owing  to  a  change  in  physical  geography,  the  fall  or 
volume  of  the  river  increased ;  it  began  to  cut  down  its 
channel,  and  the  valley  was  deepened.  During  this  procees 
the  whole  of  the  alluvial  sheet  was  carried  away  except  the 
bit  at  a.  The  deepening  of  the  valley  went  on  till  it  was  cut 
down  to  the  level  (2),  when  the  fedl  waa  so  far  decreased 
that  erosion  ceasea,  and  a  second  alluvial  flat  was  pro* 
duced.  Then  the  deepening  process  began  again,  a  great 
part  of  the  second  alluvial  deposit  was  swept  off,  but.  two 
patches  {b  b)  remain  at  corresponding  levels  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  to  mark  its  position.  When  the  valley 
had  been  eaten  out  to  its  present  depth,  the  strecun  again 
began  to  form  deposits  on  each  side,  and  produced  the  pre- 
sent flat  {c). 

Many  river  terraces  have  been  formed  in  the  manner 
just  described,  but  probably  not  all.  For  instance,  a  veiy 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  formation  of  gravel  terraces 
by  the  aid  of  glaciers  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Jamieson  in  the  paper  quoted  a  little  way  back  (Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  of  JLondon,  xxx.  333). 

Sea-beaches. — We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
tends  to  wear  down  whatever  stands  in  its  way  to  a  imif orm 
level.  By  this  means,  if  the  land  remain  long  enough  at 
the  same  level,  a  notch  or  shelf  is  cut  around  the  coast,  and 
upon  the  terrace  so  formed  the  tides  spread  out  sand  and 
shingle. 

Raised  Beaches. — ^These  sea-beaches  correspond  among 
marine  deposits  to  the  alluvial  flats  of  rivers;  and  just 
as  a  river  valley  is  sometimes  edged  with  old  alluvial 
terraces,  so  we  occasionally  find  terraces  of  sea-sand  and 
shingle,  fringing  the  coast  at  various  heights  above  the 
present  sect-level,  which  were  formed  when  the  land  stood 
lower  than  at  present.  Fig.  134  illustrates  such  a  case.  A 
is  the  present  beach  bounded  on  the  landward  side  by  a 
ridge  {i)  of  shingle  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Above  this 
there  is  an  old  beach  {a)  and  a  shingle  ridge  (b\  correspond- 
ing in  every  respect  to  A  and  S,  and  evidently  formed 
when  the  land  stood  so  much  lower  that  the  tides  ran  up 
as  far  as  b. 

These  old  marine  terraces  go  by  the  name  of  Raised 
Beaches ;  they  are  frequently  boimded  towards  the  land  by 
lines  of  bluffs,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  reoo^^nise  former  sea- 
cliffs  ;  the  caves  worn  in  them  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
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and  sometimes  even  the  marine  shells  that  liyed  on  their 
face,  often  remain  long  after  the  sea  has  retired. 

SnrfiEMeB  of  Deltas. — ^When  a  tract  of  low  land  has 
been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  fresh-water  or  marine  alluvium  is  spread  over 
it  during  floods  or  high  tides,  and  it  acquires  an  even  sur- 
face. In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
formed  out  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Bhine. 

Silted-np  IjakeB. — ^\^ere  a  lake  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  deposition  of  sediment,  a  flat  resembling  the  alluvial 
plains  of  rivers  is  produced. 

In  all  these  cases  of  alluvial  surfaces  their  flatness  is  the 
result,  not  of  denudation,  but  of  the  slow  and  regular  de- 
position of  sediment  in  horizontal  beds.  As  they  are  for 
the  most  part  low-lying,  they  occupy  positions  where  the 
action  of  denudation  is  feeble,  and  they  therefore  retain  for 
a  long  time  their  original  evenness  of  surface. 


Fig.  184. — Sbctiok  op  Modbrk  aud  Old  Sba-bbach. 


A.  Modem  Beaeh. 

a.   Andent  ditto. 

L.  Present  High  Tide  Level. 


fi.  Modem  Bbingle  Bidge. 
b.  Ancient  ditto. 


Firairies  and  Deserts. — ^It  seems  likely  that  the  wide, 
rolling,  dry  prairies  of  North  America  have  originated  in 
the  flmng  up  of  a  great  sheet  of  water  which  once  extended 
over  parts  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  of 
which  the  present  North  American  lakes  are  the  dwindled 
remnants.* 

It  may  be  also  that  deserts,  such  as  the  Sahara  and  those 
in  the  interior  of  Australia,  are  old  sea-bottoms  but  little 
modified  by  denudation, 

Stmimary. — ^When  we  come  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this 
chapter,  we  find  that,  with  a  very  few  imimportant  excep- 
tions, the  dry  land  has  everywhere  a  carved  and  sculptured 
surface,  and  that  the  tool  which  gave  it  its  present  shape 
was  water,  liquid  or  solid. 

*  On  the  Oriffin  of  the  Prairies  Prof.  Alex.  WincheU,  Silliman's 
of  the  Valley  ox  the  Miaaiamppi,      Jonm.,  2nd  aer.,  xzxTiii  332, 444t 
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In  the  majority  of  casefl,  the  contours  and  inequalities 
of  the  ground  are  due  to  this  cause  alone ;  hills  exist,  not 
because  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  hare 
been  pushed  up  higher  than  the  surroimding  country,  but 
because,  while  denudation  carried  away  some  parts,  other 
parts  were  better  able  to  hold  out  against  its  wearing  action 
and  were  left  standing  up.  Valleys  have  not  been  pro- 
duced by  a  bending  down  or  fissuring  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  are  trenches  eaten  out  by  running  water  or  moving  ice. 

The  sea  and  subaerial  denuding  forces  had  each  a  dis- 
tinct share  in  the  work.  As  continuous  gentle  eleyation 
raised  the  sea-bottom  into  the  air,  the  wares  pared  it  down 
to  an  even  surface,  known  as  a  Plain  of  Marine  Denuda- 
tion, and  subaerial  agents  carved  this  out  into  hills  and 
valleys.  The  action  of  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
labour  of  the  quartyman,  who  funiishes  a  rough-hewn 
slab ;  the  work  of  the  others  resembles  that  of  a  sculptor, 
who  carves  out  on  the  surface  of  the  marble  a  subject  in 
relief. 

In  the  case  of  great  mountain  chains  however  and  the 
broad  valleys  that  He  between  them,  the  elevatoiy  forces 
have  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  determining  the 
shape  of  the  surface.  A  long  narrow  zone  of  the  earth's 
crust  was  ridged  up  faster  than  denudation  could  wear  it 
away,  or  under  circumstances  where  denudation  could  not 
act,  and  thus  the  main  shape  and  direction  of  the  range  was 
established.  Thus  much  must  be  assigned  to  elevation, 
but  all  the  lesser  details  are  the  work  of  denudation,  which 
cut  out  the  peaks  that  crown  and  the  gorges  that  traverse 
the  ridges. 

In  some  cases,  then,  elevation  has  had  a  leading  share  in 
determininfir  the  reliefs  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  water  has 
ffiven  the  nnishing  touches ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mequalities,  great  and  small  alike,  have  been  wholly  the 
result  of  denudation. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  statement  are  the 
cones  heaped  up  by  volcanic  discharges ;  the  mounds  and 
ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  piled  up  by  waves  and  wind; 
moraines ;  and  the  flats  formed  by  the  deposition  of  alluvial 
sediment  and  by  the  silting  up  o;  lakes. 

Of  the  abundant  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter  the  following  may  be  specially  commended  to  the 
reader's  notice : — 

HtUton^B  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Playfair^B  Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theoiy. 
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Scrope. — ^The  Geology  and  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central 
France,  chap.  ix. 

Ramaay.—On  the  Denudation  of  South  Wales  and  the 
adjacent  Counties  of  England.  Memoirs  of  the  Geolo^cal 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  i.  297.  The  Physical  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North  Wales. 

J,  B.  Jttkes, — On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some  of  the 
River  Valleys  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.,  xviii.  378. 

A,  Geikie. — The  Scenery  of  Scotland  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  its  Physical  Geology. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  me  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland. 
Transacts.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  part  2. 

Earth  Sculpture.  Nature,  ix.  50.  Transacts.  Edinburgh 
Geol.  Soc,  ii.  248. 

}r.  Whitaker. — Subaerial  Denudation.  Geol.  Mag.,  iv. 
327,  447,  483. 

C.  Le  Nefoe  Foster  and  W,  Topley. — On  the  Superficial 
Deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Medway,  with  Kemarks  on 
the  Denudation  of  Valleys.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc., 
xxi.  443. 

W.  Topley, — ^Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  East 
Yorkshire.     Geol.  Mag.,  iii.  435. 

J,  Geikie, — ^The  Great  Ice  Age,  chap,  xxi.,  Note  D. 

Prof.  F.  F,  Sayden. — United  States  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Territories.  Profiles,  Sections,  and  other  illustrations 
designed  to  accompany  the  final  report  of  the  Chief  Geolo- 
gist of  the  Survey.  New  York,  Julius  Bren,  1872.  (Con- 
tains admirable  instances  of  escarpments,  dip-slopes,  tabular 
outliers,  and  other  features  resulting  from  denudation.) 

Sun  Pictures  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  reader  will  do  weU  to  compare  with  the  theory  of 
surface-sculpture  upheld  in  the  preceding  memoirs,  chapter 
xix.  of  the  late  Prof.  Phillips's  Geology  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames.  Elegant  and  ingenious  as  is  the  explanation 
there  put  forward,  there  is  about  it  an  unsatisfactory  vague- 
ness and  want  of  definition,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  sharp  precision  and  logical  coherence  of  the  views  on  the 
subject  01  which  a  sketch  has  been  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  which  are  stoad^y  gaining  ground  among 
modem  geologists* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ORIGINAL  FLUIDITY  AKD  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THB 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  EARTH,  CA  USE  OF  UPHEA  VAL 
AND  CONTORTION  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEAT  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  VOLCANIC  ENERGY  AND  METAMOR- 
PHISM.    REMARKS  ON  SPECULATIVE  GEOLOGY. 

Sit  mihi  &8 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersaa. 

YiaozL. 

SECTION  I.— THE  PRESENT  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF 

THE  EAUTH. 

IT  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter  that  the  geolo- 
gist's first  business  was  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  he  could  actually 
observe,  or  the  nature  of  which  observations  made  on  the 
surface  would  enable  him  to  infer  with  very  trifling  risk  of 
error ;  and  that,  until  he  had  mastered  this  branm  of  the 
subject,  he  would  not  be  in  a  position,  to  speculate  on  the 
character  of  the  inaccessible  interior.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  we  may  enter  upon  this  fascinating  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  somewhat  unsatisfactoiy 
theme. 

The  subject  is  not  one  of  barren  curiosity.  Till  we  do 
know  what  is  goins;  on  far  down  under  our  feet,  we  can 
only  very  impei*f ecuy  explain  several  things  that  are  hap- 
pening or  are  now  visible  at  the  surface.  We  cannot  say, 
lor  instance,  where  lies  the  source  of  volcanic  energy,  or 
what  is  the  force  that  has  given  rise  to  folding,  contortion* 
and  faulting.  When  we  reflect  on  the  great  importance  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  faults  to  the  miner,  we  see  that 
even  the  somewhat  abstruse  specidations  in  which  we  are 
about  to  indulge  are  not  without  a  practical  bearing. 

It  is  evident  that  we  can  learn  nothing  by  direct  oDserva- 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.    As  in  all 
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those  cases  where  we  hare  to  reason  about  matters  which 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  senses,  we  must  begin  with  an 
hypothesis,  whidb  may  be  suggested  to  us  by  some  facts  of 
observation,  or  may  be  purely  the  outcome  of  our  own 
mental  ingenuity.  We  then  ascertain  by  deductive  reason- 
ing what  results  would  follow  if  our  hypothesis  were  true. 
Finally,  we  compare  the  consequences  that  follow  from  the 
hypothesis  with  the  observed  facts ;  and  the  probability 
that  our  hypothesis  is  correct  rises  in  proportion  as  the 
points  of  agreement  betweeii  the  two  become  more  numer- 
ous and  exact. 

Now  in  the  case  before  us  the  main  facts  we  can  learn 
from  observation,  which  are  of  use  in  checking  and  esti- 
mating the  probability  of  the  truth  of  any  hypothesis  that 
may  occur  to  us,  are  these — that  the  earth  is  a  spheroid 
of  revolution  very  nearly ;  that  its  mean  density  is  about 
double  the  average  density  of  the  surface  rocks ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate,  it  grows  steadily 
hotter  as  we  go  down,  and  must  therefore  be  constantly 
losing  heat. 

Any  speculations  we  nlay  indulge  in  about  the  deeply 
seated  regions  of  the  earth  must  be  consistent  with  these 
facts  of  observation ;  but  the  facts  do  not  of  themselves 
help  us  much  to  an  hypothesis  about  the  nature  of  the 
interior  and  the  process  by  which  its  present  condition  was 
arrived  at. 

Some  such  hypothesis  we  must  have,  and  it  appears  that 
we  must  either  trust  entirely  to  our  own  ingenuity  to 
invent  it,  or  look  beyond  the  earth  for  the  facts  that  are  to 
suggest  it. 

Now  observation  of  cosmical  phenomena  has  suggested 
a  theory  of  the  development  of  the  solar  system  known 
as  the  Nebidar  Hypothesis,  which,  if  it  can  be  securely 
established,  will  aid  us  materially  in  our  present  inquiry, 
for  it  will  tell  us  what  was  the  state  of  the  earth's  interior 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  what  changes  it  has  been 
passing  through  since,  and  so  will  enable  us  to  make  very 
probable  conjectures  as  to  the  condition  it  has  by  this  time 
arrived  at. 

This  hypothesis  was  originally  sketched  out  by  Kant, 
and  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Laplace. 
The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows. 

There  are  in  the  heavens  faintly  luminous  cloudy 
masses  known  as  nebulee,  and  the  spectroscope  has  lately 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  some  oi  these  aje  bodies  of 
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glowing  hot  gas,  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  is  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  rotation  round  an  axis.    As  the  heat 
escapes  from  these  by  radiation  into  space,  they  must  con- 
tract ;  whenever  from  time  to  time  the  shrinkui^  lias  gone  so 
far  that  the  central  attraction  is  no  longer  able  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  the  outside  portion  to  fly  off,  a  ring-  is  sepa- 
rated which  afterwards  collects  together  into  a  baU.     By  a 
continuation  of  this  process  the  nebula  is  at  last  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  balls,  all  of  which  revolve  round  the  centre 
of  the  original  mass  and  rotate  on  their  axes  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  central  globe,  which  retains  its  heat  after 
the  balls  have  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  theirs.     In 
a  word,  the  nebula  is  in  this  way  transformed  into  a  group 
of  planets  revolving  roimd  a  central  sun.  The  theory  which 
supposes  the  solar  system  to  have  originated  in  the  maimer 
just  sketched  out,  accoimts  so  satisfactorily  for  many  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  planetaiy  system,  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  its  being  true.    But 
for  details  on  this  head  the  reader  must  turn  to  works  on 
astronomy ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  theory  here  only  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  earth.    According  to  it,  our  globe  was 
originally  an  intensely  heated,  rotating  mass  of  gas,  and  has 
assumed  its  present  form  by  gradual  cooling. 

Our  task,  then,  will  be  first  to  lay  before  the  reader  all 
the  facts  about  ike  constitution  of  the  earth  which  can  be 
gathered  from  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface ; 
secondly,  to  see  how  far  these  facts  fit  in  with  and  confirm 
the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  origin  of  the  earth;  and, 
thirdly,  assuming  that  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
earth  was  once  fluid,  to  inquire  if  we  can  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  state  to  which  the  interior  must  by  this  time 
have  been  brought,  whether  any  portion  still  remains 
fluid,  or  whether  solidification  has  extended  from  surface 
to  centre. 

Shape  of  the  Earth. — ^In  order  to  get  a  proper  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  shape  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessaiy 
clearly  to  realise  that  even  me  very  largest  inequalities  of 
its  stu*face,  the  loftiest  mountains  and  me  deepest  oceanic 
depressions,  are  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  altogether 
neglected  when  we  look  at  our  globe  as  a  whole.  So  small 
are  they,  that,  if  we  could  take  a  journey  into  space  and 
view  the  earth  from  a  moderate  distance,  its  outline  would 
look  as  even  and  regular  as  that  which  the  moon  presents 
to  us. 
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In  this  broad  sense  it  is  well  known  that  the  earth  may 
be  recwUly  proved  to  be  globular  in  shape,  and  that  more 
accurate  investigations  show  it  to  be  not  an  exact  sphere, 
but  to  be  flattened  like  an  orange.  The  question  of 
the  determination  of  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth  has 
engaged  the  attention  of 
many  mathematicians,  and 
they  have  shown  that  the 
form  which  agrees  best 
with  the  observed  mea- 
surements is  that  of  a  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  half  ellipse,  A  B  h^ 
Fig.  135,  about  its  shortest 
diameter,  B  h.  The  name 
given  to  such  a  solid  is  an 
oblate  spheroid;  B  and  h 
are  the  poles,  B  h  the  polar 
axis,  the  circle  desciibed 
by  A  the  equator;  and  if 
C  be  the  middle  point  of 
B  h,  A  C  is  the  equatorial 
radius  or  axis.  In  the  case 
of  the  earth  A  C  \bb,  little 


Fig.  135. 


short  of  four  thousand  miles,  B  C  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  miles  less.* 

For  an  account  of  the  methods  used  to  determine  the 
flexure  of  the  earth  the  reader  may  refer  to  Lockyer's 
Mementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  chap.  viii. ;  Airy's 
Ipswich  Lectures,  pp.  36 — 51  ;  Encyclopaedia  Metropoli- 
tana,  Art.  ''Figure  of  the  Earth;"  Baily,  Astronom.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  vol.  tiii.  ;  Sir  H.  James,  Phil.  Trans.,  1856  (vol. 
cxlvi.),  p.  607 ;  Comparisons  of  Standards  of  Length, 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Appendix;  Ardid. 
Pratt,  a  Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4th  ed. 

Keaa  Bexuuty  of  the  Earth. — ^The  weight  of  the 
whole  earth  has  been  determined  by  several  physical  and 

•  Some  geometers  have  thought 
that  the  resalts  of  observation  can 
be  best  reconciled  by  supposing 
that  the  earth  is  not  exactly  a 
solid  of  rOTolatton,  and  that  the 
equator  is  not  a  circle  but  an 
ellipse  whose  longest  diameter  is 
between  one  and  two  miles  longer 
than  the  shortest  diameter.    For 


a  summary  of  their  views 
Nature,  z.  160.  Archdeacon  Ftett 
has  thrown  great  doubts  on  the 
neoesfiity  for  such  a  supposition 
(see  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4th  ed.^ 
181).  Sir  W.  Thomson  supports 
it»  Natural  Philoeophy,  Arts.  796, 
797. 
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astronomical  oonaideratioiia,  and  it  has  been  found  that  oar 
globe  weighs  between  five  and  six  times  as  much  aa  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  We  express  this  bj  saying  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  is  l^tween  5  and  6.  The  rocks 
of  the  crust  are  on  an  average  about  two  and  a  half  times 
as  heavy  as  water,  so  that  the  rate  of  the  mean  density 
of  the  crust  to  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  earth  lies  be- 
tween 5  to  10  and  5  to  12,  or  may  be  put  at  5  to  11.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  con- 
tain matter  far  denser  than  that  which  fonns  the  cmst. 

We  know  nothing  for  certain  about  the  way  in  which 
the  materials  of  the  earth  are  arranged,  but  an  expres- 
sion, due  to  Laplace,  which  will  be  given  further  on,  repre- 
sents very  probably  the  law  of  the  density  of  the  interior. 
If  we  employ  this  expression  to  calculate  the  probable 
density  at  different  depths,  we  shall  find,  takings  the 
density  of  the  surface  to  be  2'i 
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The  densities  of  the  principal  metals  are— Oold,  19*3; 
Lead,  11*3 ;  Silver,  10*5 ;  Iron,  7*8 ;  so  that  the  density  half 
way  down  is  about  that  of  Iron,  the  density  at  the  centre 
less  than  that  of  Silver. 

Two  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  high 
mean  density  of  the  earth*  It  has  been  suggested  that,  ftur 
down  below  the  surface,  the  enonnous  wei^t  of  the  over- 
lying rocks  would  alone  suffice  to  compress  the  material  of 
the  interior,  and  make  it  as  dense  as  observation  shows  it 
to  be.  It  is,  however,  an  open  question  how  far  we  can  go 
on  increasing  the  density  of  bodies  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure to  which  they  are  subjected.  !Esperiments,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  seem  to  snow  that,  as  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, the  density  increases,  but  at  a  rate  that  constantly 
grows  less  and  less.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
effect  of  additional  pressure  in  rendering  a  body  more 
dense  may  become  less  and  less  till  a  point  of  approximate 
maximum  density  is  reached,  and  that  beyond  that  no  in- 
crease in  the  pressure  will  add  sensibly  to  the  density. 
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Those  who  hold  this  view  acooimt  for  the  high  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  supposing  that  the  interior  contains 
a  muoh  larger  percentage  of  heavy  metals  than  the  crust. 

On  the  subject  of  the  earth's  density  the  reader  may 
consult  Lockyer's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy, 
Arts.  634 — 637 ;  Airy*s  Ipswich  Lectures,  pp.  205 — 
214;  Maskelyne,  FhiL  Trans.,  1775,  p.  500;  Cavendish, 
Phil.  Trans.,  1798,  p.  469;  Baily,  Astronom.  Soc.  Monthly 
Notices,  iv.,  96;  Phil.  Mag.,  xxi.  (1842),  111;  Sir  H. 
James,  Phil.  Trans.,  1856,  p.  591. 

Internal  Temperature  of  the  Earth. — ^The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  of  the  earth  varies  according  to  the  time 
of  day  and  the  seasons ;  as  we  descend  below  the  surface, 
we  find  the  oscillations  due  to  these  causes  to  grow  less  and 
less,  and  at  last  we  reach  a  point  where  they  cease  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rock  is  prac- 
tically constant.  A  surface  passing  through  all  the  points 
thus  determined  is  called  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture :  its  depth  increases,  on  the  whole,  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  but  many  local  variations  are  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances such  as  unequal  conducting  power  of  the  sur- 
face rock,  and  for  this  reason  the  depth  of  the  invariable 
stratum  does  not  follow  any  fixed  law  from  place  to  place. 
At  Greenwich  it  is  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  tlie 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  there  49*5^  Fah.,  or  one 
degree  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 

When  we  pass  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture, it  has  been  found,  wherever  observations  have  been 
made,  that  the  deeper  we  go  the  hotter  does  the  earth  be- 
come. The  rate  of  increase  determined  in  various  cases 
varies  between  very  wide  limits,  perhaps  about  1°  Fah. 
for  every  60  feet  of  descent  will  be  about  the  average  of  all 
the  observed  rates.  The  depth  of  the  deepest  point  whose 
temperature  has  been  noted  falls  considerably  short  of  a 
mile,  and  observation  therefore  merely  justifies  us  in  say- 
ine  that,  for  the  moderate  depths  to  which  we  have  been 
able  to  penetrate,  the  temperature  increases  as  we  descend. 

The  reader  may  refer  for  details  to  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag., 
V.  446  (1834);  Forbes,  Trans.  Eoyal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
xvi.  189  (1846) ;  Angstrom,  Upsala  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Sci.,  i., 
147  (1851);  Hopkins,  Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  805;  Hull, 
Proceed.  Royal  Soc.,  xviii.  175  (1870),  Quart.  Journ. 
Sci.,  V.  14  (1868);  Reports  of  the  British  Association 
Committee  on  Underground  Temperature,  1868 — 1872  ; 
Sip  W.  Thomson,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  xxii. 
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405  (1860);  J.  D.  Eyerett,  ibid.,  xidi.  429  (1861), 
21  (1861),  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joum.,  xiv.  19  (U^l)* 
Keporta  of  BritiBh  Aseoc,  1859,  Trans.  Sect.,  245;  8il- 
limkn's  Journal,  xxxv.  17  (1863),  Proceed.  Belfast  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.,  1873—1874,  p.  41;  Greenwidi 
Observations,  1860,  p.  cxciii. 

Tnferiieeg  from  the  forgoing  Tmctm. — Such  being 
the  facts  we  gather  from  observations  at  the  surface,  we 
have  next  to  see  how  far  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  earth  has  assumed  its  present  condition 
by  cooling  down  from  an  intensely  heated  gaseous  or  fluid 
state. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  eartli 
came  into  being  just  as  it  is  now,  with  the  excepti<m  of 
those  surface  mo<Ufications  which  geology  shows  have  been 
for  a  long  time  and  are  now  going  on;  but  the  supporters 
of  such  a  view,  if  there  be  any,  wiU  have  to  get  over  sereral 
very  ugly  objections.  First,  with  remsd  to  temperature,  has 
it  always  been  the  same  as  now  ?    In  that  case,  since  heat 
is  constantly  passing  away  by  radiation,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  mRlnng  good  the  loss,  and  keeping  the  interior  at 
a  constant  temperature.    No  adequate  means  of  brinffin^ 
about  this  adjustment  has  yet  been  suggested.    But  if  we 
suppose  that  the  earth  was  once  far  more  highly  heated 
than  now,  we  can  understand  that  the  inside  must  be  hotter 
than  the  surface,  because  the  heat  passes  off  from  the  latter 
by  radiation,  and  from  the  former  by  conduction  through 
materials  of  yeiy  low  conducting  power.    The  only  reaaonp> 
able  explanation,  then,  which  has  been  offered  of  the  cause 
of  internal  heat  is,  that  the  earth  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  cooling  globe,  which  is  exactly  what  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis supposes  to  be  the  case. 

Again,  with  regard  to  shape.  If  any  hold  that  the  pre- 
sent figure  is  origmal,  they  are  bound  to  give  reasons  why 
it  is  a  spheroid  and  not  a  sphere,  and  why,  of  the  innumer- 
able spheroids  possible,  a  particular  one  has  been  chosen 
rather  than  any  other.  No  possible  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  preference ;  we  can  see  no  useful  end  that  was  to  be 
served  by  giving  the  earth  exactly  its  present  ellipticity,  or 
any  possible  hann  that  would  result  from  its  being  more  or 
less  elliptical.  But  we  can  show  that  all  these  peculiaritieB 
of  shape  would  probably  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the 
earth  has  consoHdated  irom.  a  fluid  state. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  this 
statement  is  based,  we  offer  a  short  outline  of  the  steps  by 
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which  mathematicians  have  been  able  to  prove  this  point. 
If  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  fluid,  acted  on  by  no  force 
besides  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles  according  to 
the  law  of  gravity,  rotates  about  an  axis,  the  following  re- 
sults have  been  arrived  at  respecting  its  shape  and  internal 
constitution. 

(1)  The  external  fonn  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  axis 
is  that  of  rotation. 

(2)  If  a  surface  passing  through  all  the  points  where  the 
density  is  the  same  be  called  a  surface  of  equal  density, 
then  flJl  these  surfaces  are  concentric  spheroids,  having  the 
axis  of  rotation  for  a  common  axis.  Tne  ellipticities  of  the 
surfaces  of  equal  density  decrease  from  the  surface  towards 
the  centre. 

(3)  Surfaces  of  equal  density  are  also  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure. 

(4)  The  density  increases  along  any  straight  line  from 
the  centre  to  the  surface. 

Now  in  order  to  apply  these  results  to  decide  whether  it 
is  probable  that  the  eaith's  present  shape  is  due  to  conso- 
lidation from  a  fluid  state,  we  must  do  this.  We  must 
take  a  body  of  fluid  having  the  same  mass  and  volume  and 
rotating  in  the  same  time  as  the  earth,  calculate  what  would 
be  its  ellipticity,  and  see  whether  it  comes  out  the  same  as 
the  observed  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  The  actual  process, 
however,  is  one  of  great  difiiculty  and  complexity.  We 
could  determine  the  ellipticity  of  the  surface  if  we  knew 
the  law  connecting  the  density  at  any  point,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  that  point  from  the  centre.  The  density  at  any 
point  will  depend  upon  three  things,  the  material  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  at  that  pomt,  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  at  that  point.  We  know  none  of  these  three, 
and,  if  we  knew  them  all,  we  should  not  be  much  better  off, 
for  we  are  unable  to  say  what  density  a  given  temperature 
and  pressure  would  produce  in  a  given  material ;  we  could 
say  that  temperature  would  tend  to  decrease  and  pres- 
sure to  increase  the  density,  but  not  to  what  extent.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  some  law  of  density,  and 
see  whether  the  results  that  follow  from  our  assumption 
agree  with  those  of  observation.  Laplace  assumed  that 
the  law  connecting  the  density  and  pressure  within  the 
earth  was  such,  that  the  increase  in  pressure  varies  as  the 
increase  in  the  square  of  the  density.  In  the  case  of  a 
perfect  fluid,  that  is  a  fluid  in  whidii  there  is  no  friction 
between  the  particles,  the  density  is  proportional  to  the 
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Again,  we  can  by  a  little  ealcnlatiaii,  frame  from  tiM 
general  fonnnla  (1)  an  expreflaion  for  "Qie  mean  diinititj  in 
terms  of  A  and  #/  this  we  equate  to  the  Tahie  of  die  mean 
denattj  obtained  from  obeerration.  Thus  we  aznre  at  two 
equations,  from  which  the  nmnerical  Tahiea  of  A  and  f 
are  detennined. 

Further  f  ormulm,  which  axe  too  enmpKeated  to  be  intxo- 
dueed  here,  giro  the  eocentiidtjin  tetmB  of  A  and  f ;  and 
now  that  we  know  the  Tahiea  of  theae  qaantitieB»  we  can 
determine  the  Talne  of  the  eocentricitj  whidt  foDowa  from 
Laplace's  aasomptioii,  and  see  if  it  agrees  with  the  obsenred 
▼auie.  When  the  calcnlatkma  are  made,  theTalue  obtained 
from  theoiy  is  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Talues  giren  byserenl  independent  methods  of  obseitation. 

As  a  further  dieck  on  the  ouirectness  of  the  assumed 
law  of  de  i^ity,  we  may  detennine  what  resulfts  it  leads  to 
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respecting  the  variation  of  gravity  at  different  points  of  the 
eaxlh's  eurfaoe  and  the  amount  of  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes,  and  here  again  the  calculated  and  observed 
values  are  dosely  in  accordance  with  one  another. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  original  fluidity,  and  no  other 
theory  has  been  propoimded  to  account  for  the  observed 
facts  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  But  there  is  not 
evidence  enough  to  justify  us  in  saving  that  no  other  satisfac- 
tory theory  can  be  devised.  Professor  Stokes  has  pointed 
out  that,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  other 
laws  of  density  which  would  give  equally  satisfactory  results. 
He  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  have  the  agreement  we  have 
arrived  at  between  theory  and  observation,  two  things  only 
are  necessary.  First,  the  earth's  surface  must  be  what  is 
called  a  **  surface  of  equilibrium,"  that  is,  one  of  the  sur- 
faces which  a  rotating  fluid  mass  tends  to  assume  when 
acted  on  by  nothing  out  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  par- 
tides.  Secondly,  the  interior  density  may  follow  any  law 
whatever,  provided  only  that  the  suHaces  of  equal  density 
are  nearly  spherical,  and  have  a  common  centre  and  axis. 
The  first  condition  is  certainly  and  the  second  probably 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  and  hence,  whatever  be 
the  law  of  the  density  of  the  interior,  the  observed  and  cal- 
culated values  of  the  change  in  gravity  and  of  the  preces- 
sion will  agree.  The  tests,  then,  we  have  applied  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  on 
which  the  truth  of  the  fluid  hypothesis  is  based,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  earth  may  have  assumed  its  present  shape 
m  some  other  way  than  by  consolidating  from  a  fluid  state. 
At  the  same  time.  Professor  Stokes  admits  that  Laplace's 
law  represents  in  all  probability  approximately  the  distri- 
bution of  matter  withm  the  earth,  and  that  the  agreement 
of  the  results  of  calculation  deduced  from  it  with  those  of 
observation  furnishes  a  certain  degree  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  of  original  fluidity.* 

It  is  so  important  that  the  student  should  dearly  realise 
how  far  known  facts  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  earth's  original  fluidity,  that  we  will  repeat  under  some- 
what a  different  form  the  line  of  argument  just  worked  out. 

If  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  matter  compos- 
ing the  earth  was  once  a  fluid  mass  rotating  about  the 
present  axis,  mechanical  considerations  show  that  the  form 

*  Pratt,  Fignn  of  tha  Earth,  4th  ed.,  Conolnrion ;  Oambridge  and 
Dablin  Math.  Jonrn.,  iv.  210. 
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aasumed  on  oonsolidation  will  be  an  oblate  spheroid  haring 
the  axis  of  rotation  for  its  geometrical  axis.  The  eaiih  has, 
we  haye  seen,  this  shape.  If  we  make  the  further  assump- 
tion that  the  matter  in  consolidating  arranged  itself  aooord* 
ing  to  the  law  of  density  adopted  by  Laplace,  we  find  that 
the  calculated  valaes  of  the  ellipticity,  of  the  yariation  of 
gravity  over  its  surface,  and  of  the  amount  of  precession, 
come  out  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  obtained  from 
observation. 

The  question  then  arises,  do  these  coinddenoes  fFarrant 
the  conclusion  that  our  two  assumptions  are  neeessarOj 
true  ?  They  obviously  do  not,  unless  we  can  show  that  no 
other  hyi)othe8is  leads  to  an  equally  close  agreement  be- 
tween the  results  of  theoiy  and  observation. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  it  turns  out  that  the  variation  of 
gravity  and  the  amount  of  precession  will  be  the  same 
whatever  be  the  law  which  governs  the  density  of  the 
interior,  provided  only  that  the  external  surface  is  a  '*  sur- 
face of  equilibrium,"  and  the  surfaces  of  equal  density  are 
spheroids  of  small  eccentricity  with  a  common  centre  and 
axis.     Our  earth  is  bounded  by  a  surface  of  equilibrium, 
and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  must  satisfy  the  second  condition.     Hence 
the  surface  variations  of  gravity  and  the  precession  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  law  of  density  that  obtains  in  the  interior ; 
they  would  remain  exactly  what  they  are  even  if  the  density 
followed  a  law  different  from  that  assumed  by  Laplace, 
and  really  the  coincidences  which  obtain  in  their  case  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  observed  values,  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Laplace's  assumption.    We  are 
therefore  thrown  back  on  the  eccentricity,  and  here  there 
Is  the  obvious  objection  that,  though  the  fluid  hypothesis 
does  lead  to  a  value  the  same  as  the  actual  one,  it  is  yet 
perfectly  conceivable  that  an  equally  satisfactory  theory 
might  be  devised,  which  would  account  for  the  earth's 
present  shape  in  some  other  way.     But*  till  some  one  shall 
point  out  what  that  other  way  was,  and  by  what  machinery 
it  produced  the  earth's  present  shape,  we  are  bound  to 
look  favourably  on  the  fluid  theory,  because  it  does  supply 
us  with  a  definite  mechanical  process  perfectly  capable  of 
effecting  the  observed  result. 

To  this  recapitulation  we  may  add,  that  it  is  worthy  also 
of  note,  that  whatever  the  law  of  the  internal  density,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  external  shape  of  the  earth  should  be 
that  which  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid  assumes,  or  we  should 
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not  have  the  requisite  agreement  between  calculation  and 
observation.  This  fact  constitutes  an  antecedent  proba* 
bility  that  original  fluidity  has  been  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
figure. 

We  may  fairly  say  then,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
original  fluidity  of  the  earth  is  the  only  hypothesis  yet 
propounded  which  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth's  figure,  and  that,  till  some  better 
explanation  is  offered,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it  as  a  highly 
probable  provisional  theory. 

It  is  also  in  its  favour  that  it  does  not  stand  on  its  own 
legs  only,  but  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  far  wider 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  on  behalf  of  which  independent  argu- 
ments might  be  urged. 

Present  State  of  the  XSarth's  Interior. — Seeing,  then, 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  earth  was  once  wholly  fluid,  our 
next  inquiry  will  be  whether  any  part  of  it  is  still  in  that 
state,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ? 

Doctrine  of  a  Thin  Cmst. — ^A  very  off-hand  solution 
of  this  question  was  at  one  time  thought  sufficient.  It  had 
been  found  that  for  small  distances  below  the  surface  the 
earth  grew  hotter  the  deeper  we  got  into  it ;  and  if  the 
heat  went  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  at  points  not  very  remote  from  the  surface  a  tempera- 
ture must  exist  which  would  be  quite  eufficieut  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  melt  the  most  refractory  substances.  It 
was  therefore  maiitained  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
must  be  necessarily  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  the  only 
supposition  reconcilable  with  the  known  increase  of  heat 
downwards  was  that  there  was  an  outside  solid  crust  not 
many  miles  thick,  while  below  that  the  earth  consisted  of 
melted  matter  down  to  its  centre.  To  explain  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  supposed  that  the  solidification  of  the  earth 
began  at  the  outside,  spread  slowly  downwards,  and  had 
not  yet  extended  to  any  great  depth.  It  was  believed  that 
volcanoes  drew  their  lava  from  the  great  internal  reservoir 
of  molten  matter,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  upheaval  and 
the  displacements  of  the  stratified  rocks  were  caused  by 
upswellings  of  portions  of  the  seething  mass.* 

The  doctrine  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  thin  crust  and  a 
molten  interior  was  at  one  time  very  generally  accepted, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  yet  that  it  is  altogether  false. 
It  has,  however,  been  opposed  on  various  grounds,  and 

'   •  Fora8uraTnaryofthe.se  views      Joum.,  Jan.,  1^28,  p.  273  ;  Paris 
see  Cordier,  Edinburgh  New  PhU.      Mem.  Acad.  Sci.,  vu.  473  (1827). 
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some  of  the  objectioxiBy  it  miut  be  allowed,  IiaTe  oon* 
siderable  weight.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  origmallj  supported  did  not  take  into  aoeount 
several  considerations,  which,  it  is  possibley  might  modify 
its  oondnsions  very  seriously;  and  other  objec^ons  haYB 
been  raised  to  it  on  mechanical  erounds.  We  must  now 
consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  this  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  a  thin  crust  inTobres 
the  assumption  that  the  temperature  continues  to  increase 
to  all  depths  at  the  same  rate  as  had  been  obserred  near 
the  surface.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shown  that  it  is  perf ectlj 
possible  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  He  indines  to  the 
oelief  that  the  temperature  would  increase  at  the  rate  of 
1^  Fah.  for  every  51  feet  down  to  a  depth  of  100,000 
feet  or  so,  but  that  below  that  depth  the  rate  of  increase 
per  foot  would  begin  to  diminiBh  sensibly.  At  400,000 
feet  the  rate  would  be  I''  for  141  feet;  at  800,000,  l^  for 
2,550  feet,  and  so  on  in  a  rapidly  diminishing  ratio.  Such, 
he  thinks,  is  the  probable  representation  of  the  earth's 
present  temperature  down  to  100  nules,  below  which  the 
whole  mass  is,  whether  liquid  or  solidi,  probably  at,  or 
nearly  at,  theprop®'  melting  point  for  the  pressure  at  each 
depth.  Sir  W.  lliomson  has  assumed  in  this  investigation 
that  no  crust  would  be  formed  till  the  whole  eariu  had 
cooled  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  7,000**  Eah.  (which  he 
takes  to  be  about  the  average  melting  point  of  rock),  that 
is  to  say,  till  the  whole  earth  was  just  on  the  point  of  solidi* 
fication.  This  and  some  other  assumptions  perhaps  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  result,  still  the  investigation  is  of 
great  importance,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
thin  crust* 

Another  oversight  was  committed  in  not  taking  into 
account  the  possible  effects  of  pressure.  Even  supposing 
the  surface  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  to  be  continued 
to  all  depths,  yet  pressure  would  increase  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  under  great  pressure,  sub- 
stances may  remain  solid  at  temperatures  far  higher  than 
would  suffice  to  melt  them  at  the  surface.    If  the  power  of 

Eressure  to  keep  bodies  solid  be  greater  than  the  power  of 
eat  to  melt  them,  the  earth  might  be  soHd  to  the  core 
even  diough  the  surface  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  centre. 

*  Tmuact  Boyal  8oo.  of  Tbomsoa  and  Tut,  Katmal  FhK 
Edinburgh,  xxiiL  part  L  p.  167;      loaophy^  p.  099. 
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Unfortunately  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  rela- 
tion between  the  filing  point  of  rocks  and  the  pressure 
they  are  subjected  to ;  but,  as  this  is  a  question  which 
will  come  before  us  again  before  long,  we  wUl  give  here 
what  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  seems  d  priori 
likely  that,  if  a  body  expands  in  melting,  the  fusing  point 
will  be  raised  by  pressure ;  for  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  force 
its  molecules  apart.  Experiments  have  to  a  certain  degree 
confirmed  this  inference,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  result 
of  Mr.  Hopkins's  investigations  given  in  the  following 
table : — * 


PreMRire  in  lbs 
to  the  aq.  inch. 

Foangpoints 
Bpomuooti. 

Fosingpoiiita 
Wax. 

Foaixig  points 
Bteorina. 

Fuingpotats 
Sulphur. 

Atmoaphexlc. 
7,790 
11,880 

124° 
140° 
176-6° 

148-6° 
166-6° 
176-6° 

138° 
166° 
166° 

226° 

276-6° 

286° 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  metallic  alloys  Mr.  Hopkins 
failed  to  detect  any  elevation  of  the  melting  point  by 
increased  pressure.  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  aliso  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  Sulphur,  the  elevation  of  the  fusing 
point  goes  on  at  a  diminishing  rate  as  the  pressure  in- 
creases; thus,  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  that  of 
7,790  lbs.  to  the  inch,  it  takes  an  increase  of  141  lbs.  to 
the  inch  to  raise  the  fusing  point  one  degree,  but  between 
7,790  lbs.  and  11,880  lbs.  to  the  inch,  it  takes  an  increase 
of  409  lbs.  to  the  inch  to  produce  the  same  elevation ;  and 
he  has  suggested  that,  just  as  there  is  probably  a  point 
beyond  wmch  addition  of  pressure  does  not  make  a  body 
denser,  so  there  may  be  a  similar  limit  beyond  which  the 
fusing  point  of  a  body  is  not  raised  by  increased  pressure.f 
The  remainder  of  the  experiments  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  for  the  tendency  in  Spermaceti  is  decidedly,  and  in 
Wax  and  Stearine  slightly,  m  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
perhaps  we  can  hardly  reason  from  sudh  easily  fusible 
substances  as  to  the  properties  of  the  more  intractable 
materials  of  the  earth.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  safely 
say.  Supposing  that  at  great  depths  below  the  eardi's  sur- 
face there  is  heat  tending  to  produce  and  pressure  tending 

•  Report  of  Britidi  Aasoo.,  1864,  f  Chemioal  Kews,  October  4Ui« 
Trannct  of  Sections,  p.  67.  1867. 
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to  preyent  fusion,  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enaUe 

us  to  say  which,  at  any  given  point,  will  prevail. 

We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  effect  of  lLig:li  tem- 
perature in  cdtering  the  conducting  power  and  specific  heat 
of  rocks. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  have  a  thin  crust  and  a  molten  in- 
terior, the  solidification  of  the  earth  must  have  begnn  at  the 
surface ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  this  was  the  case,  it  may 
have  begun  at  the  centre. 

Whether  solidification  begins  at  the  surface    or  at  the 
centre,  will  depend  on  that  relation  between  fusing  point 
and  pressure  cTbout  which  we  are  unluckily  imorant.     If, 
during  the  time  when  the  earth  still  retained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fluidity,  portions  of  the  outside    became 
solid,  or  increased  in  density  owing  to  loss  of    lieat  by 
radiation,  they  would  sink  down  into  the  still  fluid  mass 
below.     If,  as  they  approached  the  centre,  the  increased 
pressure  had  a  greater  effect  in  preventing  them    from 
being  fused  than  the  increased  temperature  had  in  pro- 
moting their  fusion,  they  would  retain  their  solidity,  and 
thus  a  solid  nucleus  would  accumulate  round  the  centre. 
This  process  would  go  on  till  the  fluid  portion  had  so  far 
cooled  down  that  it  was  too  pasty  to  allow  of  any  hardened 

Sortions  of  the  surface  sinking  through  it.  The  external  half- 
uid  shell  would  then  begin  to  cool  by  conduction,  the  super- 
ficial part  would  part  with  its  heat  most  rapidly,  and,  since 
none  of  it  could  descend,  an  external  crust  would  be  formed. 
In  this  way  we  might  arrive  at  an  earth  with  a*  solid 
crust  and  a  solid  nucleus,  and  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fliiid 
matter  between.  The  gradual  loss  of  heat  by  conduc- 
tion might  subsequently  cause  the  intermediate  shell  to 
solidify,  and  the  earth  might  thus  become  solid  from  sur- 
face to  centre. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  pressure  in  pre- 
venting fusion  were  less  powerful  than  that  of  temperature 
in  promoting  it,  the  portions  solidified  at  the  surface  would 
be  again  mdted  as  they  sank,  and  the  earth  would  be  kept 
fluid  throughout,  till  it  reached  the  pasty  state,  when  an 
external  crust  would  begin  to  be  formed.  But  even  in  this 
case  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  present 
thickness  of  the  crust  unless  we  knew  the  original  tem- 
perature, the  time  elapsed  since  it  began  to  be  formed,  the 
rate  of  cooling,  and  sundiy  other  things,  about  all  of  which 
^e  are  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
^^  crust  may  not  yet  have  attained  any  great  thickness, 
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or  it  may  be  that  solidificatioii  has  worked  its  way  down 
to  the  centre. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  assuming  the  earth  to  have  come 
into  its  present  condition  by  cooling  from  a  melted  state,  it 
must  have  one  of  the  three  following  constitutions : — 

(1)  It  may  consist  of  an  external  solid  crust  and  the 
interior  may  be  wholly  fluid. 

(2)  It  may  consist  of  a  central  solid  nucleus  and  an  ex- 
ternal solid  crust,  separated  by  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fluid 
matter. 

(3).  It  may  be  solid  throughout. 

But  we  are  altogether  unable,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, to  decide  by  direct  reasoning  which  of  these  three 
states  represents  most  probably  the  present  constitution  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  first  and  second  cases  to  estimate  the 
probable  thickness  of  the  crust.  We  must  therefore  see  if 
any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  indirect 
methodjs. 

Argnment  f^m  PrecesBion. — ^Among  the  attempts 
made  in  this  direction,  we  must  notice  first  the  endeavours 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hopkins  to  determine  what  is  the  least 
possible  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  that  is  consistent 
with  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation.  The 
actual  calculations  are  exceedingly  refined  and  intricate, 
but  the  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  his  line  of  ar- 
gument. The  attractions  of  the  sim  and  moon  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  earth  which  bulge  out  at  the  equator  are 
always  producing  slight  displacements  of  the  eu-th's  axis, 
and  these  movements,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation, 
cause  the  axis  to  move  in  the  following  fashion.  Take 
two  straight  rods,  unite  one  end  of  one  to  one  end  of  the 
other  by  a  loose  joint,  and  connect  the  other  ends  by  a 
bit  of  string ;'  then  hold  one  rod  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  move  the  other  round,  keeping  the  %tring 
always  tignt ;  the  extremity  of  the  second  rod  will  describe 
a  circle  in  space,  and  the  motion  of  the  rod  itself  will  re- 
semble in  everything  except  speed  the  precession  of  the 
earth's  axis.  Nutation  consists  in  small  deviations  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other  from  the  position  which  the 
axis  would  have  if  precession  alone  existed.  It  may  be 
represented  by  supposing  that  the  string  in  our  illustration 
is  slightiy  elastic,  and  keeps  alternately  lengthening  and 
shortening  itself  a  littie.  under  these  circumstances,  the 
path  of  the  end  of  the  movable  rod  will  be  like  the  edge 
of  a  disc  with  a  slightiy  crimped  or  wavy  outline,  and 
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tliii  ii  the  dmaeter  of  tii0  patli  acftiullf  described  bj 
the  eztnnitj  of  the  eeith's  axk  in  space.    It  is  importaiit 
to  note  that  these  morements  are  doe   entiretjr  to  the 
spheradsl  ahspe  of  the  esrdi,  end  would  not  eziet  if  it 
were  m  true  spliae.    In  Fig.  ISe,  let  .at  ^  C  2>  be  a  sec- 
tion of  the  euth  throogh  its  axis,  AE  C  Fm,  drde  whose 
diameter  is  tibe  polar  axis;  then,  if  we  were  to  take  nwnj 
the  protnhemnt  portions  of  whidi  A  B  CE^  A  B  CF  are 
sections,  there  woold  be  no  preceasioa ;  if  we  were  to  take 
awar  the  sphere  A  E  €  F  Uie  precession  would  be  ▼eiy 
mndi   laiver   than   it  mtkxuStj  is,  because  the    sphero 
A  ^C/*,  being  rigidly  attached  to  the  protoberanoeB,  has 


Kg.  lis. 

to  be  carried  round  with  them,  and  acts  as  a  drag,  prerent- 
ing  them  from  moving  as  fast  as  thej  would  if  they  were 
not  thus  weighted,  ^ow  suppose  that  a  portion,  G  HKL^ 
of  the  central  sphere  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  prrfect  fluid, 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  will  not  produce  any  pre- 
cessional  morement  on  this  fluid,  and,  as  there  will  be  no 
friction  between  it  and  the  external  shell,  the  latter  will 
slip  freely  orer  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
likely  that  the  amount  of  precession  would  be  larger  than 
for  an  earth  solid  throughout.  Now  the  amount  of  pre- 
cession calculated  on  the  nypothesb  that  the  earth  is  solid 
agrees  rery  closely  with  the  observed  amount,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  set  himself   to  work  to  Jotermine  how  much 
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of  the  interior  oonld  beoome  fluid  without  impairing  this 
agreement.  On  the  supposition  that  the  fluidi^  tDos  perfeety 
and  the  change  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  part  abrupt  ^  he  found 
that  the  thiclbiess  of  the  crust  could  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  radius.* 

Argument  fSrom  Bigidity* — ^The  subject  may  also  be 
approached  in  another  way.  The  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  greater  on  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are 
nearer  to  them  than  on  those  which  are  farther  off ;  the 
solid  part  of  the  earth  is  for  this  reason  subjected  to  un- 
equal puU,  which  keeps  it  in  a  constant  state  of  strain.  The 
same  attractions  will  also  tend  to  make  the  internal  fluid 
portion  bulge  out  on  the  side  nearest  the  attracting  body, 
and  exert  a  pressure  on  the  external  shell  tending  to  stretch 
the  latter.  We  may  tiy  to  determine  what  is  the  least  thick- 
ness which  will  enable  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  bear  this 
strain  and  thrust,  and  prevent  its  being  dragged  or  forced 
out  of  shape.  This  problem  has  been  attacked  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson.! 

He  supposes  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  spheroidal,  homo- 

Seneous,  slightly  elastic  shell,  filled  with  incompressible  fluid, 
le  transition  ^m  the  solid  to  the  fluid  portions  being 
abrupt ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  he  has  calculated  to  what 
extent  the  shell  would  be  pulled  out  by  the  disturbing 
actions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  of  distortion  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  capable  of  detection  by  direct  measure- 
ment, but  it  might  make  itself  sensible  by  its  effect  on  the 
tides.  If  the  crust  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
water — ^that  is,  if  there  are  tides  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  in  the  ocean — the  height  of  the  tide  can  be  shown 
to  be  less  than  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid ;  so  that  if 
we  knew  what  would  be  the  height  of  the  tide  on  the  latter 
supposition  at  a  given  spot,  and  find  the  observed  height 
to  be  less  than  this,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  has  been  pulled  out  by  tlie 
tide-generating  influence.  Now  Sir  W.  Thomson  showed 
that,  even  if  the  spheroid  were  solid  throughout  and  as 
rigid  as  glass,  it  would  still  give  way  to  an  extent,  which 

*  Phil.  Transact.,  1839, p.  881 ;  British  Aswciation,  1857,  Trans- 

1840,  p.  103;    1842,  p.  43;  Be-  act.  of  Sections,  p.  70. 

port    to  British  Association   on  f  Phil.  Transact.,  cliii.  (1863), 

tllevation  and  Earthquakes,  1847,  673;   Natural  Philosophy,  sects, 

pp.  45—65;    Traniact.  of  Gam-  832—834,  847,  848;   Z^ature,  y. 

Mi&ge  Phil.  Soo.,  yoL  vi  part  i. ;  223,  267. 
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would  make  tibe  tides  only  about  two-fifths  as  great  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid ;  if  the  rigidity 
were  that  of  steel,  the  corresponding  reduction  would  be  to 
about  two-thirds.    He  concludes  that  a  thin  crust  could  not 
possess  the  requisite  amount  of  rigidity,  and  puts  down  the 
minimum  thickness  that  would  suffice  to  resist  the  distoTiing 
influence  at  2,000  or  2,500  miles.    But  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  alters  the  effects  al 
the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides  to  an  extent  which  no 
mathematical  analysis  can  estimate,  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  use  any  deviations  which  they  show  from,  th^ir 
calculated  amoimt  as  measures  of  the  earth's  want  of  ri- 
gidity ;  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  these 
terrestrial  disturbing  causes  can  reduce  these  tides  to  two- 
fifths  or  two-thirds  of  the  hei^t  they  ought  to  have  if  the 
earth  were  perfectly  rigid.     He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  of  the  semi-annual  tide 
would  not  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  the  oonfig^uza- 
tion  of  land  and  sea  if  observations  of  them  were  made  at 
suitable  points,  and  that  they  might  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  calculated  and  observed  resolta. 
Unluckily,  however,  no  sufficient  observations  of  these  tides 
have  yet  been  made.    It  would  seem  then  that,  even  if 
the  assumptions  by  which  8ir  W.  Thomson  was  enabled  to 
deduce  his  results  are  justifiable,  the  observations  neces- 
sary for  applying  these  results  to  the  actual  case  of  the 
earth  are  just  those  which  have  not  been  made ;  and  that 
till  this  defect  is  remedied,  no  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at. 
Sir  W.  Thomson  has  also  investigated  the  effect  of  want 
of  rigidity  on  the  amount  of  precession  and  nutation.    The 
observed  amount  agrees  very  closely  with  that  obtained 
by  calculation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  perfectly 
rigid.   Any  considerable  want  of  rigidity  would  very  mat^ 
rially  alter  the  amount  in  most  cases.     But  there  are  three 
arrangements  tmder  which  the  precession  of  an  earth  with 
a  yielding  crust  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  for 
perfect  rigidity.    The  first  requires  a  compensating  adjust- 
ment so  very  unlikely  to  be  realised,  that  we  may  dismiss 
it  at  once ;  the  second  is  incompatible  with  a  thin  crust ; 
the  third  is,  that  the  distortion  should  be  veiy  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  fluid 
without.     Now  we  will  attempt  to  show  by-and-by  that  if 
the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  part  of  the  earth  is 
gradual  and  not  sudden,  this  last  condition  may  be  satisfied. 
This  argument  from  precession,  then,  is  not  conclusive. 
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Objections  to  the  preceding  Arguments. — ^Masterly 
as  are  the  investigations  just  described  from  a  mathe- 
matical point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have 
not  contributed  much  towards  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion they  were  intended  to  decide.  Some  of  the  conditions 
the}''  start  with  are  so  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
actual  case,  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  can  be 
fairly  applied  to  the  instance  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hopkins's  fundamental 
assumption  of  a  solid  crust  separated  by  a  hard-and-fast 
boundaiy  from  a  perfectly  fluid  interior  represents  even 
approximately  the  internal  condition  of  the  earth.  The 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  extremely  gradual, 
the  interior  portion  of  the  crust  will  grow  more  and  more 
soft  till  it  passes  into  a  pasty  viscous  state,  and  this  sticky 
matter  will  become  more  and  more  fluid  as  we  approach  the 
centre,  and  may  possibly  at  considerable  depths  approach 

Eerfect  fluidity.  Professor  Hennessy*  and  M.  Delaunayf 
ave  both  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  results  deduced 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  are  for  this  reason  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  earth,  and  the  former  has  raised  further  objec- 
tions to  his  method.  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  did  not  by  any 
means  overlook  this  want  of  agreement  between  the  actual 
and  assumed  ^nditions,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  it  his  conclusions  would  hold  good.  He  says  that 
if  C  be  the  centre,  C  8  any  radius  of  the  earth,  A  a  point 
on  that  radius  above  which  the  earth  is  solid,  £  a  point 
below  which  all  is  fluid,  and  A  B  the  intermediate  transi- 
tional portion,  then  if  we  take  /S  ^  to  be  the  thickness  of 
the  crust  it  will  give  the  precession  too  large,  and  if  8  B^ 
too  small ;  but  there  will  be  some  intermediate  thickness 
which  will  give  the  right  amount,  and  this  he  calls  the 
Effective  Thickness  of  the  crust.  It  is  the  depth  of  this 
Effective  Thickness  which  he  has  shown  cannot  be  less  than 
1,000  miles.  All,  then,  which  he  has  proved  amounts  to 
this,  a  shell  of  at  least  1,000  miles  thick  must  participate  in 
the  precessional  motion.  But  this  is  a  veiy  dibfferent  thing 
from  saying  that  the  whole  1,000  nules  must  be  solid: 
possibly  only  a  very  small  portion  might  be  in  this  condi- 
tion and  the  rest  in  a  more  or  less  viscous  state,  and  yet  the 
whole  be  carried  round  very  nearly  as  if  it  were  all  solid, ' 
because  the  friction  between  the  particles  of  the  pasty  part 

•  Phil.  Transact.,  cxli.  (1861),  f  Comptea  Rendus   (July   18, 

49.5;Geo1.  Mag.,  viii.  216;  Na-      1A68},  Ixvii.  65;  Oeol.  Mag.,  ▼. 
tuie,  iv.  182.  607. 
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prwented  tliem  beiii^drBg;]^^  one  orer  the  otii^.  JDiffet^it 
parts  of  the  Tiscous  mua  would  be  iroBi  time  to  time  cob- 
pressed  snd  extended,  bat  it  seems  perf ectlj  coneeiwUe 
that  lor  aU  practical  pnrposce  the  solid  aiid  semi-ftnid 
portioiis  of  the  crust  might  hang  together  as  a  wbole. 

The  condnsions  of  Sir  W.  Thomsoa  as  to  the  HigiditT  of 
the  Earth  hare  also  been  attached  br  !Kof essor  H^nnessv.* 
He  has  pointed  out  hov  seriooslj  the  hTpotheticAl  dxS^r 
from  the  real  ooliditi<»s  of  the  jnoblem,  and  specialljr  hov 
the  neglect  of  the  pasty  shell  that  most  exist  betireeii  th« 
solid  cmst  and  the  more  fluid  interior  rmpairn  the  Taliditj 
of  the  results.     This  pulpy  stuff  would  act  aa  a  pad  or 
buffer,  and  the  work  done  bj  the  disturbing  action  o£  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  internal  portions  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  surface  and  altering^  its  shape, 
would  be  used  up  *'  partlj  in  producing  small  Tariatiaiis  of 
density  among  the  compressible  strata  of  the  nndens,  an«l 
partlj  in  changing  the  shape  of  the  jieldin^  matter  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ahelL"     Bj  this  means  uie  deformation 
of  the  shell  might  be  rery  small  indeed,  and  the  amocmt  of 
precession  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  solid  throughout 
and  perfectly  rigid.     Practically  the  obsenred  amoimt  of 
precession  is  rather  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were 
perfectly  rigid ;  some  small  distortion  of  the  crust  is  pro- 
bably therefore  produced,  and  tiiis  we  may  take  aa  the 
measure  of  that  portion  of  the  interior  work  whidi  has 
managed  to  penetrate  the  buffer  and  make  itself  f ^  in  the 
solid  cmst.    A  calculation  made  by  Archdeaoon  Pratt  fur> 
nishes  an  illustrati<m  of  Professor  Hennessy's  objection.* 
Starting  with  Mr.  Hopkins's  assumptions  about  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  he  shows  that  the  internal  fluid  nudeus  will 
be  pulled  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  will 
exert  a  pressure  against  the  crust  which  tends  to  increase 
the  precession ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  want  of  rigidity 
in  the  crust  will  tend  to  decrease  the  precession.     He  then 
determines  to  what  extent  the  surface  must  be  elerated 
in  order  that  these  two  modifying  causes  may  destroy  one 
another,  if  the  crust  be  800  miles  thick,  and  this  he  finds 
to  be  20  feet.   A  deformation  of  one-seTenth  of  this  amount 
would  altogether  abolish  tides  in  the  open  ocean,  and  hoioe 
he  ccmdudes  that  the  crust  must  be  far  thicker  than  800 
nules.    Now  if  the  iutomal  fluid  mass,  instead  of  pressing 
against  an  unyielding  crust,  had  a  soft  pad  of  semi-fluid 
matter  to  bury  its  nose  in,  we  can  readily  imagine  its  energy 

•  Xataxe,  t.  28&  f  FSgnxe  of  the  Euih,  4th  ed.,  p.  IZS. 
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miglit  be  consumed  in  pushing  this  aside,  and  no  pressure 
might  be  exerted  on  the  crust ;  and  if  the  crust,  instead  of 
being  solid  throughout,  had  a  yielding  lining,  the  work  due 
to  the  external  disturbing  force  might  be  expended  on  the 
lining,  and  give  rise  to  no  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
surface.  In  such  a  case,  as  far  as  the  causes  mentioned 
are  concerned,  the  precession  would  be  unaffected. 

Professor  Eennessy's  Views. — Professor  Hennessy 
has  attempted,  in  his  paper  in  the  Fhilosophieal  TransactioM 
already  quoted,  a  mathematical  solution  of  the  question 
now  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  conyey  any  adequate 
notion  of  his  way  of  handling  the  subject  wifiiout  more 
mathematics  than  are  admissible  here,  but  the  following 
are  his  chief  points : — 

He  objects  at  starting  that  all  previous  investigations  had 
tacitly  xnade  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  justified,  namely, 
that  the  volume  of  the  entire  mass  and  tne  law  of  density 
of  the  earth  have  remained  the  same,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  particles  of  the  original  fluid  me^s  imderwent  no 
change  of  position,  during  the  process  of  solidification. 

He  then  considers  what  would  be  the  order  of  events 
during  solidification.  First,  he  things  there  would  be  much 
chemical  action.  When  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  mate- 
rials had  been  satisfied,  the  mass  would  probably  be  in  a 
state  approaching  perfect  fluidity,  and  circulation  would  go 
on,  the  portions  that  had  grown  denser  by  cooling  descend- 
ing and  the  lighter  portions  ascending,  till  the  whole  had 
arranged  itself  in  concentric  shells  whose  density  increased 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  When  this  state  had 
been  arrived  at  he  thinks  a  surface  crust  would  begin 
to  be  formed.  Of  course,  when  any  piece  on  the  outside 
had  become  solid,  it  would  on  accoimt  of  its  increased 
density  tend  to  sink,  but  the  three  following  causes  would 
hinder  its  descent : — 

1st.  Each  stratum  into  which  it  descended  would  be 
denser  than  the  one  above. 

2nd.  Each  stratum  would  have  its  density  increased  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  cooler  portions  from  above. 

3rd.  The  descending  portions  would  have  their  densities 
diminished  by  the  increase  in  the  temperature  downwards. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  thinks  that,  though  circu- 
lation would  go  on,  it  would  be  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  surface,  and  a  crust  might  be  formed ;  below 
the  crust  would  be  a  shell  of  imperfectly  fluid  matter,  and 
the  interior  might  retain  a  high  degree  of  fluidity.    He 
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believee  ihai,  even  if  from  anj  cause  the  solid  shell  snd 
fluid  nudeuB  rotated  at  any  time  at  difTerent  rates,  yet  that 
the  frictioii  between  the  two  must  be  great  enough  to  bnng 
the  motion  of  both  to  the  Bame  velocitj  of  rotation.  'FinaJlj 
he  endeavours  to  determine  the  present  thickness  of  Hut 
crust  thus.  He  obtains  an  expression  for  giaTitj  at  the 
surface  in  terms  of  the  radius  and  ellipticity  of  the  fluid 
nucleus ;  and  finds  that  if  this  expression  is  to  agree  with 
the  known  law  of  the  variation  of  gravity  over  the  earth,  the 
crust  cannot  be  lees  than  18  nor  more  than  600  miles  thick 
Professor  Hennessy  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
that  consolidation  can  have  begun  at  the  centre,  and  that 
even  supposing  any  accumulation  of  solid  matter  there  ever 
did  take  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  melted  again. 

Mr.  B'.  Mallet  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a 
different  line  of  reasoning ;  *  his  views  will  be  given  more 
at  leng^  in  Section  m. 

We  cannot  enter  here  any  further  into  the  question,  but 
for  additional  discussion  of  these  moot  points  the  reader 
may  consult  Professor  Hennessy,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  PhiL  Mag.,  3rd  ser.,  xxvii.  376  (1845);    Jonm. 
Geol.  Soc.  of  Dublin,  1849 ;  Proc.  Boyal  Irish  Acad.,  iv. 
337 ;  Archdeacon  Piatt,  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Natnre,  iL 
264,  iv.  28,  141,  344;  Geol.  Mag.,  vii.  421 ;  Nature,  iv.  45, 
182,   383;    Professor  Haughton,  Transact.   Irish  Acad., 
xxii.  pt.  1,  p.  251 ;  D.  Forbes,  (Jeol.  Mag.,  viii.  162;  P. 
8crope,  Geol.  Mag.,  vi.  145 ;  D'Archiac,  Histoire  des  Pro- 
gres  de  la  Geologie,  i. ;  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Appendix  D. ;  Major-Gen.  Barnard,  Smithsonian 
Contributions,  vol.  xix.  No.  240. 

The  only  conclusion,  if  we  can  call  it  a  conclusion,  that  it 
is  safe  to  come  to  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  earth  has  cooled  down 
from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  but  that  there  is  not  evi- 
dence to  decide  whether  any  of  it,  and,  if  any,  how  much  of 
it,  stiU  retains  its  original  liquidity. 

Ghemistry  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Sartk. — 
Borne  speculators  have  attei^pted  to  push  their  way  back  to 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  even  more  remote  than  those 
we  have  been  noticing.  Beginning  with. the  time  when, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat,  the  chemical  elements  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth  existed  in  an  uncombined  state,  they 
have  tried  to  trace  out  the  steps  of  the  process  by  whidi 
their  combination  was  brought  about,  and  the  6ist  rude 

•  PhU.  TnuiMbCt.,  dzui.  (1873),  160. 
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outline  erf  a  edid  globe  vae  shaped  out.  The  concluBions 
oome  to  bjr  different  autbore  on  this  mbieot  have  hitherto 
been  so  utterly  at  variance  with,  one  anomer,  Uiat  it  almost 
looks  as  it  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  profit- 
ably indulge  in  speculations  of  this  nature.*  Some  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Iiockyer'B,  of  a  more  promising  character, 
viU  be  noticed  further  on. 

SBCnOK  n.— CAUSE  OF  CPHEATAL  AND  OOMTORTION. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  uplifting'  oi 
rooks  laid  down  beneath  water,  by  which  sea-bottoms  nave 
been  converted  into  diy  land,  and  the  tilting,  folding,  oon- 
tortioo,  and  faulting,  which  obserration  shows  these  rocks 
to  have  undet^ne,  are  all  due  to  some  oonunon  cause.  We 
have  now  to  mquire  how  the  force  was  generated  which 
produced  these  movements.  Beasone  have  already  been 
given  for  believing  that  the  disturbing  force  was,  in  very 
many  cases  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  a  horivmlal  lirtut. 
The  phenomena  of  widespread  and  excessive  contortion 
can  be  explained  only  on  this  supposition,  and  the  lesser 
diatuibaooee  are  so  intimately  connected  with  these  gnmd 
movements,  that  it  aeema  likely  that  botli  must  be  due  to 
the  aame  cause. 

Certain,  however,  of  Uie  obedrved  displacements,  taken 
by  themselves,  are  capable  of  explanation  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  caused  by  a  force  aeting  frtm  wMi»  tit 
eartk  verlictllj/  uptoardt;  and,  though  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, for  reasons  already  given,  whether  this  method  has 
been  ever  employed  in  nature,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  reader 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
started  to  show  how  this  vertical  tlp-thruet  may  be  caused. 

SmM  in  whioh  Etwration  la  Baad. — It  is  somewhat 
unlucky  that  the  words  "upheaval"  and  "elevation" 
should  have  become  eo  thoroughly  rooted  in  geological 
nomenclature  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  eartli's 
surface,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  drop  them.  The 
first  is  decidedly  objectionable,  for  it  distinctly  implies  that 
the  producing  cause  was  a  force  acting  vertically  upwards, 
which  it  certainly  was  not  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  was 
in  none.  If  ever  we  employ  these  terms,  it  must  be  under- 
BtMd  that  we  use  them  simply  to  indicate  the  carrying  up 


•  De  Is  Beche.  Researches  in  Soc.,  zv.  188 ;  Qeol.  Mag., 
Theoraticsl  Geology,  ebap.  i;  3S7.  4M,  4TT.  BiS,  t.  49,  Ifl 
8t«rty  Hunt,  Uout.  Jooni.  GeoL      David  Forbei,  ibid.,  t.  91,  10*. 
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of  rocks  ham  a  lower  to  a  lugher  level,  and  not  in  tiie  kn^ 
to  suggest  the  directioii  in  which,  the  ioroe  acted  by  whidb 
the  morement  was  effected. 

Oenaral  Siriiciuge  of  XonntaiA  CShniM^ — ^Before 
we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  desirable  thai  the  leader  s 
ideas  should  be  clear  on  two  points:  first,  what  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  a  mountain  chain*  is  not  Hke; 
and  secondly,  what  it  is  like.  In  many  books  he  will  find 
the  general  section  of  a  mountain  chain  to  be  suck  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  137. 

We  see  in  the  section  a  central  nucleus  of  Granitev  <uid 
from  this  the  rocks  dip  away  on  either  side  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  slope  of  the  ground.  The  sketch  erves  the 
idea  that  the  Ghanite  has  been  driven  up  from  below,  and 
has  thrust  aside  the  rocks  on  either  flank.  There  ia  no 
mountain  chain  known  which  has  a  section  at  all  approad^ 
ing  this.  The  section  in  Fig.  138,  though  it  fails  to  <x>nTej 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  amount  of  crumpling,  inver- 


1.  Onnitk  Booki.  S.  VUiatedSofakbi.         8.  TTottUwad  Boeb. 

Fig.  137. — ^What  a  Sbction  acaoss  a  Mouktaik  Ckain  d  not 

sion,  and  smashing  that  is  very  frequently  met  with,  giTes 
a  much  fairer  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  rocks. 

The  strata  have  not  been  simply  bent  up  into  a  u$t^le 
boss,  but  have  been  folded,  crumple^  and  dracged  over 
alonff  a  number  of  Unss  ranging  roughly  parallel  to  one 
another;  and  in  many  sases  so  far  Irom  the  dip  b^ng 
autwardi  on  either  side  of  the  range,  it  is  directly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  rocks  plunge  at  high  angles  on  both 
flanks  into  the  hill,  and  a  section  of  them  shows  something 
like  the  plaits  of  an  open  fan,  the  handle  of  which  lies  deep 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain.  (Granite  appears  in 
several  belts,  but  these  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
liirust  up  through  the  surroimding  rocks.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rock  shades  off  insensibly  into  foliated  schists,  and  these 
melt  away  in  imaltered  rocks. 

Xr.  Sopkinfl's  Theory. — ^We  have  already  mentioned 
Mr.  Hopkins  as  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  vertical- 

*  Tiring  the  tenn  in  the  restricted  sense  applied  to  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding  olStpter. 
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npthruBt  explanation. 
Toe  machinery  he  em- 

Sloped  for  producing 
le  elevatory  fOTce 
was  a  body  of  fluid 
matter  like  lava,  in  a 
cavity  below  the  sur- 
face, which  under  the 
influence  of  increasing 
heat,  gare  off  elaetia 
gas.  and  the  pressure 
of  this  gas  was  sup- 
posed to  bend  up  the 
overlying  rock  till  it 
was  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  There 
is  very  little  evidence 
for  the  existence  of 
the  internal  lakes  of 
fused,  gas -yielding 
matter  required  by 
this  theoiy,  out,  wmt- 
ing  this  obiectiou,  we 
have  already  pointed 
out  what  seems  to  be 
its  weak  pointu  in 
Chapter  IX.  p.  380. 
Hr.  Hopkins's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  he 
attempted  to  explain 
seems  to  have  been 
veiy  imperfect.  Ho 
speaks,  for  instance, 
oi  anticlinal  and  syn- 
clinal lines  occurring 
with  altemationB  of 
rapid  and  opposite 
dips  at  inUmalt  net 
exMtdittg  a  fmo  miUa. 
If  he  had  said  every 
hundred  yards  or  so, 
it  would  have  con- 
veyed a  far  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  the 
real   facts    in   many 
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cases.  EQs  oonTiction,  too,  that  all  narroWy  steep-sided 
valleys  were  rents  in  the  crust,  led  hkn  sadlj  asiraj.  Hi^ 
beautiful  mathematical  investigations  have,  on  aooonntcf 
his  limited  geological  knowledge,  not  led  at  presenf  to  aoj 
useful  results;  but  they  may  yet  bear  good  fruit,  and 
geologists  will  probably  some  day  thank  him  for  the  atten- 
tion  he  has  given  to  the  subject. 

Thaovy  of  Serope  maid  Babbftge* — ^Next  comee  m  veij 
ingenious  speculation,  originally  suggested  by  Scrape,*  and 
afterwards  struck  out  independent^  by  Babba^.f  Bj 
the  deposition  of  sediment  on  sea-bottoms  an  area,  which 
before  the  deposition  began  formed  part  of  the  earth't 
surface  and  had  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  is  gradu- 
ally buried  under  a  cover,  constantly  increasing'  in  thick- 
ness, which  chec^  the  escape  of  the  heat  from  within. 
The  temperature  of  the  rocks  of  this  area  will  therefore  be 
raised,  and  the  rocks  themselves  must  expand.  The 
resistance  to  expansion  will  be  less  in  a  vertical  than  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  and  hence  the  area  will  bul^  up 
and  cause  elevation  of  the  rocks  resting  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  this  explanation  accoimts  only  for  vertical  ele- 
vation, and  makes  no  provision  for  contortion  or  any  f onn 
of  compression ;  in  fact  the  elevations  produced  by  it  would 
be  bosses,  the  strata  of  which  would  be  arranged  in  con- 
centric domes,  Hke  that  in  Fig.  137,  which,  as  we  hare 
pointed  out,  is  a  structure  found  in  no  moimtain  chain  vet 
examined.  Even  then  supposing  some  small  local  elevations 
may  be  due  to  this  cause,  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  produce 
the  larger  disturbances  which  the  crust  exhibits. 

There  is  another  weak  point  about  the  theory.  During- 
the  accumulation  of  many  thick  bodies  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  sea-bottom  was  gradually  sinking.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  this.  It  may  explain  vertical  uplifting, 
but  does  not  allow  of  subsidence  during  deposition. 

Thao>7  of  Sir  J.  Sersehal. — Sir  J.  Herschel|  threw 
out  the  hint  that  the  mere  weight  of  a  thick  mass  of  sedi- 
ment miffht  cause  the  part  of  Uie  crust  on  which  it  rested 
to  bend  down,  and  the  portions  on  either  side  to  swell  up. 
This  would  require  the  crust  to  be  remarkably  thin  and 

•  Yoloaaoet,  p.  371,  note.  Fiaher,  GeoL  Mag.,  z.  848,  sL 

t  Prooeedings  Geol.  Soc ,  ii.  60,  64. 

74 ;  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  %  Proceedings  Q^L    Soc,  ii 

Note  G,  p.  209.   See  also  Captain  648,    696;     Ninth    Bridgewater 

Hntton,  OeoL  Mag.,  z.  166,  zi.  Treatise,  Note  I,  p.  226. 
22;   Natan^    iz.  61;    Ber.    O. 
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yielding,  and  till  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  the  explana- 
tion cannot  be  admitted. 

Zntmflion  of  Granite. — ^Another  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  at  one  time  very 
much  in  vogue  among  geologists,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
ScTope,  is  as  follows.* 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  a  mountain  range  has  a 
central  axis  of  Granite  or  some  Plutonic  rock.  This 
central  mass  was  supposed  to  have  been  forcibly  intruded 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  irom  below,  and  to  have  shouldered 
oS  on  either  side  the  rocks  through  which  it  forced  its  way. 
The  intrusive  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  up 
by  local  increase  of  heat,  which  caused  it  to  expand  till  the 
rocks  above  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  it  down.  Follow- 
ing the  views  put  forward  by  himself  and  Mr.  Babbage, 
Mr.  Scrope  accounts  for  the  accumulation  of  heat  by  the 
deposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  strata  above  the  spot  where 
it  occurred.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  would  give  rise  to 
tilting,  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  ridge  irom.  which 
the  beds  would  dip  away  on  either  side,  as  in  Fig.  137, 
but  it  would  not  directly  produce  contortion.  Mr.  Scrope 
endeavours  to  show  that  lateral  pressure  would  result 
indirectly  in  two  ways:  first,  the  molten  matter  injected 
into  fissures  would,  if  urged  up  with  sufficient  force,  press 
laterally  against  the  walls ;  and  secondly,  he  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  portions  of  the  rocks,  which  were  shoved  aside 
by  the  intruded  mass,  might  slide  down  its  inclined  flanks, 
and  get  crumpled  up  in  the  motion.  In  the  first  case  the 
cause  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it. 
The  sort  of  motion  required  in  the  second  case  seems  hardly 
likely  to  occur. 

This  theory,  too,  fails  to  account  for  the  violent  contortions 
which  not  unfrequently  are  met  with  far  away  from  any 
mass  of  Plutonic  rock.  Further,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Granitic  axes  of  mountain  chains  are  not 
intrusive  rocks  at  all,  but  simply  portions  of  the  very  rocks 
that  compose  the  flanks  of  the  range  converted  by  intense 
metamorphism  into  Gh*anite. 

These  and  other  explanations,  which  we  have  not  room 
specially  to  notice  here,  all  fail  to  provide  us  with  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  which  alone  seems  competent  to  produce  con- 
tortion. We  now  pass  to  the  only  hypothesis  which  is 
satisfactory  on  this  point,  and  is  capable  of  giving  rise  at 

*  Yoloanoes,  chap.  zii.  See  ako  Darwin,  Transact.  GeoL  Soc,  2nd 
•or.,  T.  601. 
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the  same  time  to  rertical  apheaval  and  horizcmtal  ocRnpres- 

aion. 
Coatraetian  Theory. — The  contents  of  the  last  eoctiom 

seem  to  show  that  at  present  we  have  not  knowledge  enoag;ii 
to  enable  ub  to. form  a  positive  opinion  on  the  questioiia, 
whether  any  part  of  the  earth  is  fluid,  and,  if  so,  what  ia 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust. 

One  point,  however,  has  been  established — the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  hotter  than  the  outside ;  and  since  it  is  Tery 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  earth  was  once  much  more 
intensely  heated  than  now,  and  that  the  present  internal 
heat  is  only  what  is  left  of  the  original  temperature,  we 
arrive  at  a  further  fact,  which  has  an  important  bearing^  on. 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  in  this  section,  namely,  that 
the  earth  always  has  been  and  still  is  a  cooling  globe,  and» 
if  a  cooling  globe,  it  must  also  be  a  caiUraeting  giobe,  if  the 
materials  of  its  interior  are  at  all  analogous  to  those  which 
form  its  surface. 

Further,  it  is  almost  tmiversally  true  that  the  amount  of 
shrinking  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  given  degree  of  heat 
(the  coefficient  of  contraction),  is  larger  when  the  body  is 
at  a  high  than  when  at  a  low  temperature.  Thus  if  a  rod 
shortened  by  1-1 00th  of  an  inch  when  it  passed  from  212° 
to  211^,  it  would  not  shorten  so  much,  say  only  l-SOOth, 
when  its  temx)erature  was  reduced  from  90^  to  89^.  From 
this  it  follows  that  since  the  interior  of  the  earth — it  matters 
not  whether  it  is  solid  or  fluid — ^is  hotter  than  the  outside, 
it  must  shrink  faster  than  the  outside.  Practically  the 
outside  crust  has  so  very  littie  heat  to  lose,  that  it  may  be 
said  not  to  shrink  at  all,  while  the  hotter  nucleus  is  gradu- 
ally drawing  away  from  it.  If  the  crust  were  in  this  way 
left  without  support,  it  must  crush  in  by  its  own  weight,  and 
the  crushing  force  on  any  portion  in  a  cross  section  of  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  rock 
which  has  that  portion  for  its  base  and  half  the  earth's 
radius  for  its  height.*  Pressure  like  this  b  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  smash  in  the  most  unyielding  materials  known, 
and  the  crust  could  not  sustain  it  for  a  single  moment. 
It  must  therefore  foUow  the  nucleus  down.  The  only 
possible  way  in  which  it  can  do  this  is  by  its  being 
jrumpled  into  folds.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  make  a  paper 
case  that  would  just  hold  an  orange  of  a  certain  size,  and 
then  try  to  make  it  flt  closely  over  a  smaller  orange,  we  could 

*  Bev.   O.   Fisher,  Traimct.      pt.  8 ;  R.  Mallet,  Phfl.  Tnniact, 
Cmubridge    Phil.   Soc.,   vol  xL      clxiii.  (1873^  173. 
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evidently  succeed  only  by  wrinkling  the  paper.  An  old  dried 
apple  also  f  umishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  process. 
Aa  diying  goes  on  the  fruit  shrinks,  but  the  skin  does  not : 
the  latter  accordingly,  having  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
diminished  nucleus,  becomes  puckered  into  wrinkles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  then,  the  normal  state  of  the  earth's 
crust  ought  to  be  a  crumpled  one,  and  so  it  is.  Where  the 
force  acted  with  concentrated  energy  along  certain  lines,  or 
along  lines  of  weakness,  portions  were  ridged  up  into  long 
narrow  prominent  protuberances,  out  of  which  mountain 
chains  were  afterwards  carved  by  denudation.  Here,  too, 
owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  action,  the  rocks  would  be 
violently  contorted.  We  have  seen  that  excessive  contor- 
tion is  invariably  found  in  lofty  mountain  chains.  Possibly 
where  the  folding  was  more  gentle,  broad  arches  and  troughs 
were  produced,  which  gave  rise  to  continents  and  oceanic 
depressions.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  disturbances 
which  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  have  undergone 
have  been  many  if  not  all  of  them  produced  by  forces 
acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  we  were  not  then  able 
to  explain  how  the  thrust  was  generated.  We  can  now  see 
that  we  have,  in  the  unequal  shrinking  of  the  cool  crust 
and  hot  nucleus  of  the  eardi,  a  cause  quite  adequate  to  give 
rise  to  these  horizontal  compressions. 

The  notion  that  the  earth's  contraction  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  displacement  of  the  rocks  and  the  elevations 
of  the  surface  seems  to  have  occurred  first  to  Descartes 
(Ed.  franqaise,  1668,  p.  322).  It  was  advocated  by  Con- 
stant Prevost*  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  f  but  the  latter 
imluckily  tacked  on  to  it  an  untenable  hypothesis,  which 
served  rather  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  It  was  the 
favourite  theory  of  De  la  Beche,^  and  is  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  the  geologists  of  the  day.§ 

Bemarks  on  the  Contraction  Theory. — ^As  far  as 
mountain-building  goes,  no  objection  of  any  weight  has 
been  urged  against  the  contraction  theory.  But  when  we 
apply  the  same  explanation  to  the  formation  of  continental 
areas  and  oceanic  depressions,  several  difficulties  present 

*  Bull.  6oc.  Geol.  de  France,  Researches  in  Theoretical  Qeo- 

zi.  183  (1840) ;  Comptes  Rendus,  logy,  p.  121. 

xzxi.  (S<Bptember,  1860),  461.  §  Mather,'  Silliman's  Journal, 

t  Notice  BUT  lee  Syst^mes  de  iBt  ser.,  xliz.  284 ;    Dana,  ibid., 

Montagnes  (Paris,   1862) ;   Hop-  2nd  ser.,  ii.  362,  iii.  94, 176,  880, 

kins.  Anniversary  Address,  Quart.  iv.  88 ;  3rd  ser.,  v.  423,  vi.  6,  104» 

Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iz.  161. 

I  Geological  Observer,  p.  730 ; 
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themselyes.    Mr.  B.  If  aUet,  while  he  stronglj  advocates 
the  view  that  mountain  chains  were  formed  oy  the  th^ist 
due  to  contraction  afUr  the  crust  had  reached  a  eeriam  thidb» 
neu  and  ricidity,  thinks  that  this  force  is  far  too  local  in  its 
range  to  be  able  to  be  transmitted  across  such  vast  areas 
as  continents  and  oceans.    The  outlines  of  these,  he  be- 
lieres,  were  marked  out  by  broader  foldings,  which  gave 
relief  to  the  crust  id  an  earlier  period  of  the  earth^e  history, 
when  the  crust  was  very  thin.    Professor  Dana  has   also 
attempted  to  explain  on  this  supposition  several  facts  in 
the  distribution  of  the  great  sunaoe  inequalities  of  the 
earth,  such  as  the  proximity  of  mountain  ranges  to  coast 
lines,  and  the  relation  of  the  height  of  the  range  to  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  fadng  it.     Some  of  his  generalisations 
are  perhaps  open  to  question,  but  he  has  suggested  points 
well  worth  careful  consideration.* 

Professor  Le  Gonte  has  raised  the  further  objection  that 
an  arch  broad  enough  to  form  a  continent  3,000  to  6,000 
miles  across,  or  a  trough  that  would  hold  an  ocean  like  the 
Pacific,  10,000  miles  broad,  could  not,  even  if  the  crust 
were  several  hundred  miles  thick,  sustain  itself ;  the  arrh 
must  break  down  and  the  depression  break  up.f  This 
objection  hardly  ctpplies,  because  the  crust  does  not  sus- 
tain itself ;  indeed  no  segment  of  it  could  possibly  stand 
unless  it  Were  support^  underneath.  He  prefen  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  continental  and  oceanic  relie& 
by  the  hypothesb  that  the  conducting  power  has  been 
greater  along  some  radii  than  along  others.  Some  portions 
of  the  earth  would  then  cool  and  contract  faster  than 
othera ;  the  first  would  sink  down  into  oceanic  depressions, 
while  tiie  second  would  be  left  standing  up  as  continental 
tracts.  Archdeacon  Pratt  t  adopts  a  similar  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  found  in  some  cases 
to  be  denser  beneath  the  ocean  than  beneath  the  land,  and 
to  be  least  dense  beneath  great  mountain  chains.  If  the 
facts  adduced  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  turn  out  to  be  generally 
true,  they  are  certainly  in  favour  of  this  view. 

We  may  notice  that  Mr.  E.  Mallet  has  shown  that  a  defi- 

*  See  hit  papers  quoted  on  p.  Oambridge      FhiL     Soo.,     zii., 

607,  and  his  Manual  of  Oeology,  part  2. 

pp.  9—38,  and  781—787.    Also  i  Proi  James  Le  Conte,  Silli- 

BeT.  O.  Fisher,  "On  the  Ine-  man'sJoixm.,8rdser.,iT. 346,460. 

qualities   of   the    Barth's   Bur-  {  Phil.  Transact,  clzi.  (1872), 

nuse  viewed  in  Connection  with  886;   Figoxe  of  the  Earth,  4th 

the  Secular  Cooling."     Trans,  ed.,  p.  201. 
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ciency  of  matter  beneath  great  mountam  ranges  is  just 
what  the  contraction  theory  necessarily  leads  to  ;  while,  if 
elevation  were  due  to  the  swelling  up  of  molten  matter  from 
below,  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  case  (see  his  paper 
already  quoted,  p.  156). 

If  we  adopt  the  supposition  either  of  Mr.  Mallet  or  Arch- 
deacon Fratib,  we  must  also  admit  that  all  the  g^eat  lead- 
ing features  of  the  earth's  surface  were  established  at  a 
very  early  stage  in  its  consolidation,  and  have  not  mate- 
rially altered  since.  There  are  some  facts  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  which  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  this 
view,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  a  considerable  weight  of 
authority  on  its  side. 

Professor  Shaler  uses  the  contraction  of  the  earth  to 
explain  the  formation  of  continents  and  mountains  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  any  yet  noticed.  He  thinks 
the  methods  of  formation  of  the  two  must  be  different. 
Continents  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  broad  foldings 
affecting  the  whole  thickness  of  the  crust.  He  accounts  for  the 
sharper  wrinkles  of  mountain  chains  in  the  following  way. 
The  exterior  part  of  the  crust  is  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere,  it  there- 
fore loses  no  heat  and  does  not  contract  at  all.  But  a 
deeper  layer  contracts  sensibly,  and  to  compensate  for 
this  the  superficial  portions  of  the  crust  must  wrinkle  up. 
According  to  him  it  is  this  crumpling  of  the  outer  shell  of  the 
crust  which  is  the  cause  of  mountain  elevation.* 

In  conclusion,  while  we  admit  that  the  contraction  hypo- 
thesis leaves  some  points  to  be  still  cleared  up,  we  are  yet 
justified  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  mos'  o  nsistent  and  satis- 
factory explanation  yet  put  forward  ol  h  '  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth's  crust.  At  the  bume  time  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  cause  ;  some  of  the  other 
moving  forces  suggested  may  have  been  the  means  em- 
ployed in  certain  cases.f 

SECTION  III.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  HEAT  REQUIRED  FOR 
VOLCANIC  ENERGY  AND  METAMORPHISM. 

The  next  posing  question  for  us  to  take  up  is.  What 
gives  rise  to  the  heat  which  is  required  for  the  produc- 

*  Geol.  Hag.,  v.  611.  see    Medlioott,    Quart.    Jonm. 

t  For  an  ingenious  explanation  Geol.  Soc,  xxir.  84 ;  and  Me- 

of  the  cause  of  some  of  tiie  inver-  moirs  of  the  G«oL  Survey  of  In- 

sions  that  are  found  along  the  dia,  vol.  iiL  pt.  2. 
flunlu  of  some  mountain  chains. 
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tion  of  volcanic  eruptioiiB,  metamarphism,  and  allied  plie- 


^ 


Xatamorpldsm  uid  I«t»,  botk  SffMt*  of  the  subs 
Canaa. — We  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  that  the  procee* 
which  has  imparted  to  the  rocks  usually  classed  as  Meta- 
morphio  their  ciyBtalline  texture  and  other  peculiarities, 
will,  if  carried  far  enough,  result  in  the  production  of  fused 
rock  underground,  and  that,  if  thia  molten  stuff  be  driven 
up  to  the  surface,  it  will  flow  out  as  Lava.  The  source  of 
volcanic  activity  and  of  metamorphiBm  we  may  assume, 
then,  to  have  been  the  some,  and  we  have  to  do  two  things: 
first,  to  find  heat  enough  to  bring  about,  in  combination 
with  other  agents,  metamoiphism  and  fusion ;  and  then  to 
provide  machinery  competent  to  lift  the  fused  matter  to  the 
surface. 

Expla&fttiaB  os  Sjpothasia  of  a  Thin  Crust. — We 
have  already  seen  how  easily  the  doctrine  of  a  thin  crust 
solved  the  problem.  The  melted  matter  was  ready  to  hand, 
and  the  fnicturiiig  and  sinking  down  of  the  crust  pumped 
it  up. 

But  this  explanation  falls  to  the  ground  unless  the  crust 
is  thin,  and  as  that  is  a  very  doubtful  point  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  satisfiictory.  There  are  besides  several  well- 
known  facts  that  tell  somewhat  against  it.  The  lavas  of 
different  vents  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  and 
often  seem  to  be  somewhat  related  in  composition  to  the 
rocks  through  which  the  eruption  has  burst  its  way;  if  ail 
lava  came  from  one  general  reservoir,  one  would  expect  it 
to  be  more  uniform  in  character.  Again,  there  appears 
to  be  often  no  connection  whatever  between  two  vents  veiy 
dose  to  one  another ;  the  lava  standing  at  different  levefe 
in  the  two,  and  in  one  being  in  gentle  and  in  the  other  in 
violent  ebullition.  Such  a  fact,  though  not  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  vents  opening  into  the  same  great 
internal  tank,  does  not  lend  support  to  such  a  view.  A 
more  satisfaotoiy  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem 
supposed  that  wat«r  found  its  way  by  percolation  down  to 
the  molten  interior,  and,  being  suddenly  converted  into 
steam,  burst  through  the  overlying  rocks,  flashed  out  in 
('x;loBions,  and  forced  up  the  lava. 

Kr.  Hopkini'a  ThaoxT. — Independently  then  of  the 
iart  that  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  the  crust  is  as  thin 
E18  the  explanation  just  described  requires,  it  is  unsatis- 
fattoiy  on  other  grounds.     The  advocates  of  a  very  thick 

'st  propounded  several  others  in  its  place.     Mr.  Hopkins 
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supposed  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  to  contain  hollows  filled 
with  matter  still  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  he  supposed  these 
hollows  to  have  arisen  in  the  following  way.  When  an 
incrustation  had  begun  to  form  at  the  surface,  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  contained  gases  would  every  here  and  there 
tend  to  fracture  the  thin  crust ;  and  when  areas  of  weakness 
had  been  once  established,  the  gases  would  prefer  to  work 
their  way  out  by  apertures  already  in  existence,  even  if 
they  had  to  travel  considerable  distances  to  reach  them, 
rather  than  to  break  open  fresh  points  of  discharge.  Thus 
the  crust  would  be  parcelled  out  into  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed districts,  and  solidification  would  extend  downwards 
faster  in  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  imder  side  of  the 
crust  would  thus  come  to  have  inverted  hoUows  over  its 
surface,  and  the  edges  of  these  might  extend  down  to  the 
central  solid  nucleus  if  there  was  one,  or  unite  beneath  if 
the  interior  was  wholly  fluid,  and  so  portions  still  liquid 
would  be  enclosed  in  the  generally  solid  crust.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  believes  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth  has  a 
similar  honeycombed  structure. 

Asstiming  that  the  method  of  solidification  supported  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  probable,  his  hypothesis  still  fculs  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  leading  facts  of  volcanic  action.  Accord- 
mg  to  it  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  internal  fiery  lakes, 
and  the  volcanoes  that  they  feed,  should  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  any  law  ;  one  would  expect  to  find  them  dotted  about 
haphazard.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about 
volcanoes  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  lines, 
either  coincident  with  or  parallel  to  lines  of  great  elevation. 
The  great  volcanic  belt  that  runs  along  the  mountain  chain 
formed  by  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes  is  one 
instance.  The  omission  to  account  for  this  fact  is  a  very 
weak  point  in  the  explanation.  Again,  the  theory  does 
not  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  alternate 
periods  of  repose  and  activity  exhibited  by  volcanoes. 
One  could  understand  a  cavity  being  pumped  out  and  there 
being  an  end  of  all  eruption  from  it ;  but  why  it  should 
dischar&^e  a  part  of  its  contents,  then  rest  awhile,  and  then 
begin  ouscharging  afresh,  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  and  if  it 
was  once  emptied,  what  is  to  fill  it  afi^ain  ?  Such  objections 
may  not  be  fatal,  but  they  naturally  arise,  and  till  they 
are  met,  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory* 

Ezplanatiou  of  Mr.  Sorope  and  Bev.  O.  FUhar. — 
Other  authors  will  have  it  that  below  a  certain  depth  the 
whole  or  portions  of  the  crust  are  just  verging  on  fusion, 
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and  that  any  change  in  temperature,  or  pressuie,  or  botli. 
may  turn  the  scale  and  oonvert  solid  into  melted  matter. 
Mr.   Scrope  has  supposed  that   sometimes  the  requisite 
increase  of  heat  is  caused  by  the  aocumulaticMi  of  thick 
masses  of  sedimmit  in  a  way  already  described ;  and  that 
sometimes  liquefaction  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
relaxation  of  pressure  where  the  overlying  rocks  have  been 
iissured  or  uplifted.*    Mr.   Mallet  has  shown   that  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  on  the  first  supposition  is  not 
suiEcient  to  produce  the  amount  of  volcanic  action  that 
is  actually  going  on  (note  to  his  paper  quoted  below). 
The  Bev.  0.  Fisher  adopts  the  latter  view ;  he  maintains 
that,  whenever  the  contraction  of  the  crust  raises  a  zone  of 
rock  into  a  mountain  chain,  the  rocks  underneath  have  no 
longer  the  weight  of  that  zone  pressing  on  them,  and,  if  it 
was  only  pressure  that  kept  them  sohd,  they  would  pass 
into  the  liquid  state. f    This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the 
association  of  volcanoes  with  lines  of  elevation. 

However  satisfactory  in  other  respects  these  and  similar 
explanations  may  be,  they  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of 
speculations  Tmdl  the  fimdamental  assumption  with  which 
they  start  is  securely  established. 

While  speaking  of  Mr.  Scrope' s  speculations,  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  he  did  inestimable  service  bj 
showing  that,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  lava,  the  force 
that  raises  it  to  the  surface  is  undoubtedly  the  expansive 
power  of  steam.  ^  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  water ; 
very  nearly  every  one  of  the  known  active  volcanoes  is 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  percolation  would  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply. 

Sterry  Hunt's  Theory. — Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  put  for- 
ward the  following  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  earth's 
interior,  and  the  origin  of  metamorphic  and  volcanic  action. 
He  believes  that  the  earth  consists  of  an  exterior  shell  nf 
sedimentary  deposits,  a  solid  anhydrous  nucleus  still  highly 
heated,  and  between  the  two  a  zone  of  matter  derived 
partly  from  the  nucleus  and  partly  from  the  outside  sheU, 
permeated  by  water  holding  siliceous  and  aluminous  mat- 
ter, carbonates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances, and  raised  to  a  temperature* not  necessarily  very 
high  by  the  heat  from  within.     Under  these  circumstances 

•  Volcanoes,    pp.     266 — 275;  t  Volcanoes,     pp.     37,     116; 

QeoL  Mag.,  v.  537.  Geol.  Mag.,  vi.  196. 

t  TraniMict.    Cambridge   PhiL 
Soc,  zi. ;  G«ol.  Mag.,  ▼.  493. 
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he  maintains,  ontlie  strength  of  many  experimental  results, 
that  the  matter  of  this  zone  would  be  in  a  state  of  hydro- 
thermal  fusioui  and  that  it  would  be  converted,  according 
to  circumstances,  into  the  various  forms  of  Metamorphic, 
Plutonic,  and  Volcanic  rocks.  He  adopts  the  Scrope-Bab- 
bage  theory  that  thick  deposits  of  sediment  check  the  escape 
of  internal  heat ;  and,  wherever  this  occurs,  the  reactions 
in  the  intermediate  zone  are  increased  in  activity,  and  vol- 
canic eruptions,  upheaval,  and  other  allied  phenomena, 
result.  For  details  of  this  elaborate  theory,  the  reader 
must  consult  the  papers  quoted  below.* 

Mr.  B.  Mallet's  Theory. — There  is  one  very  signifi- 
cant fact,  which  aU  the  explanations  hitherto  glanced  at 
have  failed  to  notice.  Mutomorphism  is  always  accom- 
panied by  contortion,  and  in  many  cases,  perhaps  always, 
it  increases  in  intensity  as  the  crumpling  grows  more 
violent  and  complicated.! 

We  have  also  seen  how  persistently  volcanoes  range 
themselves  along  mountain  chains,  that  is,  along  belts  of 
excessive  contortion. 

It  seems,  then,  that  not  only  are  Metamorphic,  Plutonic, 
and  Volcanic  action  closely  allied,  but  that  contortion 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  We  have  got  at  a  fairly  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  cause  of  contortion;  will  the 
machinery  which  produced  it  also  furnish  us  with  the  heat 
whose  origin  we  are  in  search  of?  Mr.  B.  Mallet  has 
attempted  to  show  that  it  will,  in  a  very  remarkable 
memoir,  J  of  which  we  must  attempt  to  give  an  abstract. 

His  ideas  about  the  order  of  events  during  the  passage 
of  the  earth  from  a  gaseous  into  its  present  condition  are 
as  follows : — 

1st  Stage. — ^The  chemical  elements  of  which  the  earth 
is  made  up,  existed  uncombined  in  a  state  of  gas,  and  the 
first  step  was  the  union  of  these  into  combinations  similar 
to  those  we  find  in  the  globe  at  present. 

2nd  Stage. — When  a  state  of  chemical  equilibrium  had 

*  Canadian   Joum.,    1858,  p.  f  For  one  admirable  instance, 

203;   Quart.  Joum.   G^l.  Soc,  see  Geikie,  Transact.  Edinburgh 

XV.  488 ;  Comptes  RenduB,  June  Geol.  Soc,  ii.  293,  294.' 

9,  1862;   Dublin  Quart.  Joum.,  t  Phil.  Transact.,  clxiii.  (1873), 

July,    1863 ;    Silliman's  Joum.,  147 ;  Proceedings  Royal  Society, 

2na  ser.,  xxzvii.    255;   xzzviii.  xxii.  328.    See  also  The  Erup- 

182 ;  3rd  ser.,  y.  264 ;  Geology  of  tion    of   Vesuvius   in   1872,  by 

Canada,  1863,  pp.  643,  669;  Re-  Prof.  Luigi  Palmieri,  translated 

port,  Geology  of  Canada,  1866,  by  Robert  Mallet ;   and  Scrope, 

p.  230 ;  Geol.  Mag.,  vi.  245r  G(eoL  Mag.,  xi  28. 
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been  established,  the  earth  waald  be  wholly  fluid ;  ihe  sar» 
face  cooling  would  be  more  rapid  at  the  poles  fJian  over 
the  tropics,  and  in  this  waj  currents  woida  be  set  ap»  but 
they  would  be  superficial,  and  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  anything  Hke  an  equality  of  temperature  through 
the  mass,  so  that  the  interior  would  be  much  hotter  than 
the  outside.     Cooling  would  go  on  by  radiation  from  the 
surface  very  rapidly  on  account  of  the  high  temperature, 
and  a  solid  crust  would  begin  to  be  formed  round  ihe  poles, 
and  spread  both  ways  to  the  equator.     The  crust  would 
pass  gradually  downwards  into  a  shell  of  viscous  matter, 
and  this  would  graduate  into  the  more  fluid  interior  mass. 
He  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  crust  to  hold 
together,  in  spite  of  its  small  thickness,  on  the  following 
grounds.     His  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  slags  show 
that  a  crust  is  formed  round  the  fused  mass  when  the  tem- 
perature is  very  little  below  that  of  fusion,  and  the  density 
of  the  crust  differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  fused  slag*. 
Hence  it  is  likely  that  in  the  case  of  the  earth  the  density 
and  temperature  of  the  first-formed  crust  differed  so  little 
from  that  of  the  still  fluid  matter  below,  that  there  would 
be  no  very  strong  tendency  for  the  solidified  portion  to  sink, 
certainly  not  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  sinking 
caused  by  the  viscosity  of  the  matter  immediately  beneath  it. 
As  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  pointed  out,  the  boiling  up  of  gases 
would  probably  cause  llie  crust  to  be  full  of  cavities,  and 
this  might  give  it  buoyancy  enough  to  keep  it  up. 

3rd  btage. — After  a  time,  but  while  the  crust  was  still 
thin,  the  fluid  nucleus  would  begin  to  contract  faster  than 
the  crust,  and  the  latter  would  have  to  accommodate 
itself  by  crumpling.  He  puts  it  forward  as  a  conjecture, 
though  he  thinks  a  very  probable  conjecture,  that  the 
deformation  of  the  crust  at  this  epoch  was  effected  by  broad 
folds,  and  that  by  this  means  the  great  leading  geographical 
outiines  which  the  earth  possesses  at  the  present  day  were 
then  impressed  upon  it ;  that  the  main  continental  areas 
and  oceanic  depressions  were  then  marked  out  and  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  ever  since.  Where  con- 
trary flexures  occurred  at  the  junction  of  continents  and 
sea-basins,  lines  of  fracture  were  formed,  and  lines  of 
weakness  established  which  have  continued  to  be  lines  of 
weakness  ever  since.  The  surface  he  believes  at  that  time 
to  have  been  still  too  hot  to  allow  of  permanent  aocumula- 
■^'ons  of  water  on  it,  but  comparatively  cool  water  may  have 

^en,  to  be  driven  off  as  vapour,  ^d  precipitated  afresh 
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elsewhere,  and  so  there  may  have  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  torrential  rains  and  deluges ;  at  the  same  time  the 
rapid  transfer  of  heat  from  the  interior  may  have  suddenly 
heated  the  cooled  portions  of  the  surface,  caused  them  to 
fly  and  crack,  and  so  produced  great  ruin  and  shattering  of 
the  crust.  By  such  powerful  denuding  agencies  he  thinks 
the  so-called  "  azoic    rocks  may  have  been  formed. 

4th  Stage. — ^The  crust  so  far  increased  in  thickness  that 
there  was  a  very  material  difference  between  the  rate  of  its 
cooling  and  that  of  the  fluid  nucleus,  and  it  became  in  con- 
sequence subjected  to  enormous  tangential  pressures,  as 
the  shrinking  away  of  the  nucleus  tended  to  deprive  it  of 
support.  It  was  now  thick  and  stiff  enough  to  transmit 
these  compressions  within  itself,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  it  became  ridged  and  doubled  up  into  great  projecting 
wrinkles,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  licked  into  shape 
by  denudation,  and  become  mountain  chains.  The  crust 
would  give  way  most  readily  along  the  lines  of  weakness 
already  established,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  great 
mountain  ranges  are  found  along  sea-coasts. 

5th  Stage. — The  crust  had  become  so  far  thickened  and 
rendered  so  rigid,  as  not  to  allow  of  the  wrinkling  that 
characterised  the  last  stage.  The  shrinking  of  the  hot 
nucleus  still  gave  rise  to  tangential  compressions,  and  the 
crust  was  obHged  to  yield  to  these  in  some  other  way ;  and 
relief  was  now  afforded  by  crushing  to  powder  the  rocks  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  the  special  object  of  the  paper 
to  show  that  heat  is  generated  by  the  crushing,  and  that 
we  have  here  a  source  amply  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  known  phenomena 
of  volcanic  action. 

The  effect  of  this  crushing  will  be  to  produce  belts,  more 
or  less  tending  to  be  vertical  in  position,  of  smashed  and 
crushed  rock.  Down  these  water  finds  its  way,  and  is 
absorbed  by  the  pulverised  mass,  and  then,  if  the  tempera- 
ture generated  be  high  enough,  a  mixture  of  fused  or  par- 
tially fused  rock  and  high-pressure  steam  is  generated, 
which  is  forced  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  and 
raised  to  the  surface  as  lava.  The  experiments  of  Daubree 
have  shown  that  water  will  make  its  way  through  capillary 
pores  of  rock  in  the  face  of  a  high  opposing  pressure  of 
vapour,  and  have  disposed  of  the  objection  tliat,  if  the 
pressure  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  lava,  it  would  also  pre- 
vent the  access  of  water. 

For  the  elaborate  experiments,  calculations^  and  esti* 
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mates  by  which  Mr.  Mallet  ha«  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  heat  produced  by  crushing  would  be  sufficdent  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  assigned  to  it,  the  reader  miut  consult 
the  original  papers. 

There  are  many  facts  about  volcanoes  that  are  satis&e- 
torily  explained  by  this  theoiy.  The  rocks  would  yield 
most  readily,  the  crushing  would  go  on  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  the  largest  amount  of  heat  would  l>e  generated 
along  the  old  estabushed  lines  of  weakness,  and  hence  we 
get  a  reason  why  volcanic  vents  follow  lines  of  mountain 
elevation.  Crushing  would  not  go  on  uniformlyy  but  at 
intervals ;  it  would  only  take  place  when  the  accumulation 
of  pressure  had  reached  a  point  where  the  rock  was  able  to 
resist  no  longer.  Hence  volcanic  eruptions  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  rest.  The  production  of  an  eruption 
also  requires  a  certain  balance  between  the  supply  of  water 
and  heat.  If  the  former  be  in  excess,  the  volcano  may  be 
either  permanently  or  for  a  time  drowned  out,  or  its  actiTity 
very  much  reduced. 

The  theory  has  the  following  additional  recommenda- 
tions.    It  has  the  merit  of  simplicity;  it  calls  in  no  hypo- 
thetical agencies,  the  existence  of  which  rests  only  on 
supposition,  for  it  merely  requires  that  the  interior  of  the 
eartn  should  be  hotter  than  the  outside,  which  it  almost 
certainly  is,  and  the  co-operation  of  gravitation.     It  puts 
volcanic  action  in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  compensating 
arrangement.     If  the  crust  were  peif  ectly  unyielding,  it 
must  relieve  itself  from  the  strain  set  up  when  the  nucleus 
recedes,  by  violent  disruption.    As  it  is,  whenever  there  is 
more  matter  in  the  interior  than  there  is  well  room  for,  the 
overplus  is  converted  into  lava,  and  periodically  transferred 
to  the  surface,  and  the  cavities  thus  produced  dose  in  slowly 
as  the  crust  adjusts  itself  to  the  shrmking  nucleus.  Lastly, 
it  accounts  in  an  extremely  simple  way  for  the  close  con- 
nection between  Metamorphic,   Plutonic,    Volcanic,    and 
Elevatory  action ;  for  it  regards  all  four,  not  as  isolated 
phenomena,  but  as  different  results  of  one  common  cause. 

On  broad  general  grounds  then  it  seems  as  if  much 
miffht  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mallet's  views ;  and  it  is 
reeuly  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  any  use  trying  to  do  more  than  reason  in 
a  broad  general  way  about  this  class  of  questions.  The 
Bev.  O.  Fisher  has,  however,  attempted  a  minute  and 
detailed  criticism  of  the  theory,  and  has  on  several  grounds 
objected  with  considerable  force  to  its  conclusions.    Mr. 
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Mallet  has  replied,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con  will  be 
found  in  the  papers  quoted  below.*  In  a  subsequent 
paper  Mr.  Fisher  has  returned  to  the  attack,!  and  has 
tried  to  strengthen  his  objections  by  some  elaborate 
mathematical  investigations.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  either  his  figures  or  those  of  the  original  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Mallet  are  really  of  much  value.  In  a  problem  of 
this  kind,  where  the  conditions  are  so  complicated  and  the 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  are  so  numerous, 
there  is  always  considerable  risk,  when  we  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  numerical  calculation,  that  some  point  of  vital 
importance  has  been  overlooked.  In  the  present  instance 
it  looks  as  if  this  risk  is  so  large,  that  we  cannot  feel  safe 
in  employing  numerical  results  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  hyi^othesis.  ^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  and  many  other  geological 
questions  the  data  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  our  availing 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  mathematical  analysis ;  but,  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  better  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  support  or  overthrow  a  theory  by  a  show  of 
numerical  accuracy  which  has  no  sound  basis  to  rest  upon. 

As  far  as  providing  a  machinery  adequate  to  produce 
the  heat  required  for  volcanic  action  goes,  Mr.  Mallet's 
explanation  may  turn  out  to  be  the  right  one ;  but  when 
we  come  to  his  speculations  as  to  the  order  of  the  events 
that  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  earth  into  its 
present  form,  we  find  several  of  his  notions  to  be  directly 
m  the  teeth  of  well-established  geological  facts. 

He  thinks  that  during  the  third  stage,  when  the  surface 
was  still  too  hot  to  allow  water  to  lie  on  it,  the  great  mass 
of  the  oldest  stratified  deposits  X  were  accumulated.  This 
cannot  have  been,  for  the  oldest  rocks  we  know  of  contain 
fossils,  and  animal  life  could  not  have  existed  imder  the 
conditions  which  he  supposes  to  have  obtained  during  that 
period.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  structure 
of  these  rocks  to  indicate  so  tumidtuous  and  cataclysmal  a 
mode  of  formation  as  Mr.  Mallet's  views  would  imply. 

A  far  more  serious  error  is  committed  with  respect  to  the 

•  Qaart    Joura.    Geol.  Soo.,  t  PhiL  Mag.  (October,  1875), 

zxxi  469,  611.      Professor  Hil-  4th  ser.,  vol.  L,  p.  302. 

ffard    has    also    criticised    Mr.  %  I  imagine  this  is  what  he 

Mallet's  views,  SiUimafi's  Jour-  means   by  *'the  assamed   azoic 

nal,  3rd  ser.,    vii.    635    (Juae,  and  yet  more  or  less  stratified 

1874),  and  Phil.  M>u|[.,  4lh  ser.,  rocks." 
xivJi.  41  (July,M874). 
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fourth  and  fifth  stages.     The  fourth  he  looks  upon  as  a 
period  of  mountain  building.     It  had,  he  admits,  manif  ei^ 
tations  of  igneous  activity,  but  thej  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  of  the  present  day.      Hugt* 
flows  of  lava  were  forced   by  hydrostatic    pressure    ap 
fissures,  but  there  was  no  action  of  an  explosive  nature. 
He  grounds  this  belief  on  the  startling  statement,  which,  will 
certainly  be  new  to  geologists,  that  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
consist  wholly  of  lava  and  ''  heated  dust,''  and  never  show 
accumulations  of  fragmental  matters  such  as  are  sliot  out 
of  modem  volcanoes  by  steam.     He  thinks  this  state  cif 
things  may  have  lasted  down  to  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  Chalk.     It  is  scaroely  necessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely this  statement  is  opi)Osed  to  the  facts,     hiot  to  gi) 
far  from  home,   thero  are  in  North  Wales,  the    Lake 
country,  and  the  south  of  Scotland  countless  instances  of 
volcanic  agglomerates,  which  aro  as  distinctly  the  result  of 
explosive  action  as  the  product  of  any  modem  volcano, 
and  yet  date  far  back  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  Mr.  Mallet. 

Again,  according  to  him,  during  the  fifth  stage,  moun- 
tain ouilding  had  ceased,  and  explosive  volcanic  action  had 
come  in.    As  a  fact,  many  of  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges 
received  their  final  uplift  during  this  very  period.     £x^o- 
sive  volcanic  action  tnen  can  be  carried  much  further  back, 
and  mountain  building  brought  down  much  nearor  to  our 
day  than  Mr.  Mallet  seems  to  be  aware.     He  allows 
that  his  stages  overlap  to  some  extent;  in  the  case  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  overlapping  is  so  complete  that 
they  become  practically  coincident.     The  crumplmg  up  of 
the  crust  sometimes  produces  only  contortion  and  eleva- 
tion, sometimes  metaimorphism  and  volcanic  products  as 
well,  but  the  two  operations  have  not  been  connned  to  dis- 
tinct periods,  but  have  been  going  on  side  by  side  ever 
since  the  tormation  of  the  oldest  stratified  rock  we  know. 

Possibly,  as  suggested  by  I^f essor  J.  Le  Conte,  the  first 
formation  oi  mountains  begins  while  the  strata  are  still  soft 
enough  to  yield  to  the  compressing  force.  They  then  give 
way  easily  and  no  heat  is  produced.  Afterwwls  f ui^er 
crumpling  goes  on  after  the  rocks  have  become  consolidated 
by  compression,  and  then  crushinff  and  fusion  results.* 

There  is  a  alight  modification  of  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  pro- 
posed by  Professor  J.  lie  Conte,  which  aliould  be  noticed. 
Instead  of  supposing  that  the  lines  of  weakness  are  fissures 

^  BiHimaa'a  Jonn.,  8rd  aer.,  viL  167- 
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establislied  at  an  eariy  date,  he  employs  the  Scrope-Babbage 
theory  to  account  for  their  production.  Wherever  a  thick 
pUe  of  sedimentary  rocks  accumulates,  the  escape  of  heat 
is  checked,  the  suHaces  of  equal  temperature  rise,  and  the 
rocks  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  water  are 
softened,  and  lines  of  yielding  are  determined.  Then  con- 
traction produces  horizontal  mrust,  and  its  efEects  are  most 
conspicuous  along  these  lines.* 

Bearing  of  Mr.  Mallet's  Theory  on  Metamorphism. 
— ^Mr.  MaUet's  views  also  come  in  very  handy  to  explain 
the  constant  association  of  metamorphism  with  intense 
crumpling  and  puckering.  We  noticed  in  Chapter  VIL 
one  weak  point  about  all  the  explanations  which  look  to 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  the  dired  source  of  the 
heat  required  for  metamorphism.  If  this  were  the  real 
explanation,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  thing  requisite 
for  metamorphosing  a  rock  was  to  sink  it  deep  enough ; 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  thickness  of  rock  imder 
which  any  bed  had  been  buried,  the  more  thorough  would 
be  its  alteration.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  true  in  every 
case,  because  other  agents  besides  heat  are  wanted  for 
metamorphism;  but  we  should  expect  very  generally  to 
find  those  rocks  most  intensely  altered  wluch  have  been 
sunk  deepest. 

But  very  often  this  is  not  the  case.  To  take  one  instance 
given  by  ftof essor  Geikie :  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  the  South  Wales  Coalfield  has  at  one  time  been  covered 
by  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of  strata,  but  it  shows  no 
traces  of  metamorphism ;  the  rocks  of  the  Central  High- 
lands on  the  other  hand  are  intensely  altered,  though  at 
the  time  when  their  metamorphism  took  place  they  cannot 
have  had  over  them  more  than  5,000  feet  of  strata. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  metamorphism  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  the  depth  to  which  a  rock  has  descended  into 
the  earth ;  but  it  is  we  have  seen  allied  to  contortion,  and 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  probability  that  the  heat  due  to 
the  work  of  contortion  may  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
it.  We  can  now  understand  the  structure  of  the  mountain 
chain  generalised  in  Fig.  138.  We  have  there  Granitic 
axes  which  shade  o£P  into  Foliated  Schists,  and  these  in 
turn  melt  away  into  unaltered  rocks ;  this  gradual  passage 
leads  us  to  look  upon  the  Granite  as  simply  an  excessivdy* 
metamoiphosed  rock.  Again,  the  whole  mass  has  been 
subjected  to  folding  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  crumpling 

*  8illiaiaii*8  Joam.|  &d  ser.,  v.  458. 
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is  more  and  more  developed  as  we  appit>ach  the  Oraiiite, 
so  that  metamorphism  and  puckering  go  on  increasmg 
together.  It  seems,  then,  that  either  the  <xie  has  given 
rise  to  the  other,  or  that  both  are  the  restilts  of  a  oommon 
cause,  and  the  latter  is  the  ezplaniation  of  the  connectioo 
upheld  by  Mr.  Mallet's  theoiy.* 


SECTION  IV,— CONCLUDING  REM  AEK8  ON  SPECULATIVE 

GEOLOGY. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  treated  of  in  this  chapter, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to   be,    that  at 
present  we  know  scarcely  anything  for  certain  about  them. 
We  cannot  say  poeitiyely  what  is  the  present  state  of  th« 
interior  of  the  earth ;  the  arguments  m  favour  of  a  thick 
crust  are  very  weighty,  but  they  are  far  from  conclusive. 
As  to  the  cause  of  folding  and  contortion,  and  the  ori^ 
of  volcanic  energy,   we  have  arrived  at  an  explanation 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory,  but  umich  hs5 
still  too  many  weak  points  about  it  to  allow  us  to  look 
upon  it  as  final.    But  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  need  not 
be  a  source  of  regret.   It  would  doubtless  be  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  on  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, but  on  the  other  hand  it  ia  anything  but  disagreeable 
to  reflect  what  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  yet  lies  all   but 
untouched  before  the  geologist,  and  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  the  inquirer  to  bear  in  mmd  what  a  host  of  opportuniti^ 
are  open  to  him  of  distinguishing  himself.     There  are, 
besides  those  noticed,   other  problems  in  the  speculative 
domain  of  Oeology  of  surpassing  interest,  but  want  of 
space,  and  still  more  the  very  small  way  that  has  been 
made  towards  their  solution,  forbid  our  doing  more  thazz 
glance  at  some  of  them  here. 

Geological  Time. — Under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  determine  in  years  the 
age  of  the  earth,  or  rather  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
it  came  into  a  condition  approximately  resembling  the 
present ;  and  also  what  is  the  probable  expectation  of  life 
m  the  case  of  our  planet  and  the  system  ca  which  it  forms 
a  part.    Sir  W.  Thomson  has  tried  his  hand  at  these  pro- 

*  The  notion   tbat   the   heat  sort  of   way   in   the   minds  of 

developed  by  the  work  of  contor-  geologists  for  some  time.     It  was 

tion  has  been  one  of  the  produc-  propounded  by  Mr.    Georgf*  L. 

ing  oanses  of  metamorphiam,  has  Vose,  in  his  Orogjraphiu  Geology, 

b<»n  floating  about  in  a  vagae  in  1^6^ 
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blems,  and  there  has  been  one  speculation  thrown  out  since 
he  wrote,  which  may  so  seriously  modify  his  conclusions, 
that  we  shall  do  well  to  refer  to  it. 

Starting  with  the  Nebular  hypothesis  as  a  basis,  he  has 
tried  to  approximate  to  the  date  of  the  time  when  the  sun's 
beat  will  be  exhausted.  He  has  assumed  that  it  has  been, 
and  will  be,  cooling  all  along.  Mr.  Lockyer  has,  however, 
shown  that  such  may  not  have  been  the  case,  and  has 
suggested  a  method  by  which  the  failing  heat  may  have 
been  replenished,  perhaps  over  and  over  again.*  Adopting 
views  similar  to  those  of  Prout  and  Dumas,  he  thinks  it 
likely  that  many  of  the  substances  which  we  believe  to  be 
elements,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  decompose 
them,  are  really  compoimds ;  and  that  during  the  early 
periods  of  a  star's  lifetime  their  components  existed  in  an 
uncombined  state,  the  dissociation  being  perhaps  due  to 
intense  heat ;  when  the  heat  was  so  far  reduced  that  it  was 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  elements  apart,  chemical  com- 
bination took  place,  and  the  process  may  have  set  free 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat ;  in  other  words,  when 
the  energy  which  had  before  been  occupied  in  preventing 
combination  became  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  it  appeared 
as  sensible  heat.  Thus  the  life  of  a  star  may  not  have  been 
one  continuous  process  of  cooling,  but  it  may  have  every 
now  and  then  fired  up  afresh,  and  the  time  taken  to  reduce 
it  to  a  certain  temperature  may  have  been  much  longer 
than  if  it  had  gone  on  always  steadily  losing  heat. 

There  has  been  always  a  clashing  between  geologists 
and  physicists  on  the  subject  of  geological  time.  The 
extreme  slowness  with  which  geological  changes  take  place 
leads  the  first  to  demand  enormous  periods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  results  he  sees  around  him ;  the  speculations  of 
the  latter  tend  to  tie  down  the  allowance  that  can  be  granted 
within  rather  narrow  limits.  Possibly,  if  Mr.  Lockyer's 
theory  turns  out  to  be  well  founded,  tne  physicist  may  be 
able  to  be  more  liberal  in  his  estimates,  and  the  want  of 
agreement  between  him  and  the  geologist  may  be  removed. 

Former  greater  Intensity  of  Geological  Action. — 
There  is  one  other  point  in  geological  speculation  too 
important  to  be  passed  over.  The  earlier  geologists,  we 
have  seen,  when  they  were  in  difficulty,  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  to  their  aid  agencies  far  more  powerful  than  those 

•  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  cal  News,  xx^dii.  175  (October  3, 
xzi.  613  (Nov.  27, 1873) ;  Chetni-      1878; ;  Nature,  zi.  335. 
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of  the  present  day,  and  sometimes  altogether  different  a 
kind  from  any  we  are  acquainted  with.  Their  method  w 
profoundly  unphilosophiciEd,  for  they  gttoe  no  reason  why  th» 
energies  of  nature  should  have  been  f onnerlygroater  disc 
now,  or  other  than  those  of  our  own  time.  This  school  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Gatadysmal  or  Paroxysmal  SdiooL 

The  reaction  against  these  false  views  led  to  a  school 
which  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  the  other  extreme.  Its 
adherents  maintained  not  only  that  ''the  great  mutatioiis 
of  the  world  are  acted,"  but  that  they  were  acted  long  long 
ago.  These  geologists  hardly  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  condition  of  the  earth  from  the  formation  of  the  oldest 
rock  down  to  the  present  time  has  been  all  along'  exacdj 
what  it  is  now;  but  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  any 
proi)08al  to  call  in  agencies  different  from  those  of  the 
present  time.  Their  caution,  though  perhaps  sometimes 
carried  too  far,  was  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  supporters  of  this  view  have  been  disting^iished  as 
Uniformitarians. 

Their  line  of  amiment  is,  only  give  time  enoug^h,  and 
every  change,  which  Geology  shows  us  has  taken  place  on 
the  earth,  can  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  existing 
causes ;  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  calling  in  any 
extraordinary  powers,  and,  if  there  is  no  necessity,  it  is 
unplulosophical  to  do  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  existing  causes  are  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  production  of  past  geological  changes,  if  theff 
only  act  long  enough.     But  the  time  required  will  be  of 
enormous  duration,  and  the  question  arises,  Can  the  as* 
sumption  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  be  justified?     This 
question  we  have  just  seen  is  still  an  open  one.     There  is 
the  further  objection  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even 
highly  probable,  that  conditions  different  from  those  of 
our  day  have  existed  during  past  epochs.      Indeed,    if 
the  history  of  the  earth's  development  has  been  anything 
like  that  sketched  out  in  the  present  chapter,  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  modem  doctrines  of  physics,  it  is 
imi)Ossible  that  Uniformitarianism  can  be  literally  true 
even  for  a  limited  period.     When  the  earth  was  hotter 
than  it  is  now,  all  the  phenomena  which  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  internal  heat,  such  as  metamorphism, 
volcanic  energy,   and  contortion,  must  have  been   pio« 
portionately  more  energetic;   and  if  the  sun  was  at  the 
same  time  hotter,  aU  the  geological  operations  depending 
on  meteorological  conditions,  such  as  denudation,  must 
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have  g^ne  on  faster  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  now.  As 
Sir  W.  Thomson  well  puts  it — **  A  middle  path,  not  gene- 
rally safest  in  scientific  speculation,  seems  to  be  so  in 
this  case.  It  is  probable  that  hypotheses  of  grand  cata- 
strophes, destroying  aU  life  from  the  earth  and  ruining  its 
"whole  surface  at  once,  are  greatly  in  error ;  it  is  impossible 
that  hypotheses  assuming  an  equability  of  sun  and  storm 
for  one  million  years  can  be  wholly  true." 

But  though  the  views  held  by  the  school  of  Uniformity 
cannot  be  exactly  correct,  it  may  be  that,  for  the  period  for 
which  they  are  maintained,  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 
It   is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  oldest 
known  rocks  are  really  the  first  rocks  that  were  ever 
formed,  utterly  imlikely  that  there  were  none  before  them; 
indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  we  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  are  certain  that  the  time  which  has  passed 
by  since  the  deposition  of  those  rocks,  enormous  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  large  lapse 
of  ages  which  have  roUed  away  since  the  earth  became 
tenanted   by  life,  and  denudation  and  deposition  began 
their  career.     So  that,  though  reaUy  the  earth  has  been 
steadily  losing  energy  all  along,  yet  the  rate  of  loss  may 
have  been  so  slow,  and  the  interval  between  the  formation 
of  the  oldest  surviving  rock  and  to-day  may  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  globe  so  small, 
that  we  may  practically  look  upon  the  condition  of  the 
earth  as  having  been  constant  during  the  period  with 
which  Stratigraphical  Geology  deals,  and  may  for  so  far 
back  be  TJnif ormitarians  without  sensible  error.     Of  course 
this  view  involves  a  longer  lifetime  and  a  slower  cooling 
than  physicists  have  been  hitherto  disposed  to  concede; 
but  their  estimates  on  neither  of  these  points  are  beyond 
question  ;  indeed,  on  the  first  we  have  Just  seen  that  they 
may  have  to  be  materially  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modified  Uniformitarianism  may 
be  the  true  solution.  While  we  resolutely  reject  agencies 
differing  in  kind  from  those  of  the  present  day,  we  may 
yet  allow  of  a  difference  in  degree,  and  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  rates  of  deposition  and  of  the  change  in  life  having 
been  more  rapid  in  former  times  than  now,  and  so  not 
exceed  the  limits  in  time  to  which  physical  speculations 
Beem  to  tie  us  down. 

As  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  it  certainly  seems 
Likely  that  one  of  these  two  views  represents  the  true  state 
of  the  case.    But  our  choice  does  not  lie  wholly  between 
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them.    It  behoves  ns  to  be  very  careful  how  'wb  appeal  te 
caosee  differing  in  kind  from  any  of  which,  -we  have  hai 
experience,  stiU  we  must  not  lose  sifi:ht  of  the  possibility  of 
there  being  forces,  which  are  periodic  in  their  action,  9JiA 
yet  recur  so  seldom  that  the  span  of  human  experience  ha» 
not  been  long  enoueh  to  witness  even  a  sing;ie  instance  d 
their  display.   And  tois  is  not  one  of  those  purely  g^ratuitons 
assumptions,  unsupported  by  analogy  or  probability,  the 
use  01  which  brought  the  Paroxysmal  Scmool  into  disre- 
pute.    For  instance,  if  we  adopt  the  contraction  theoiy  of 
the  origin  of  mountain  chains,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  action  of  its  machineiy  may  be  of  this  nature. 
The  pressure  may  have  to  go  on  accumulating^  for  a  veij 
long  time  before  it  can  g^ve  rise  to  any  motion  ;  and  thezL 
when  it  passes  a  certain  limit,  portions  of  the  cruBt  msLj 
give  way  with  a  start,  and  a  veiy  considerable  amount 
of  disturbance  may  be  generated  suddenly;  after  the  relief 
thus  afforded,  there  may  come  a  long  interval  of  com- 
parative rest  till  a  head  of  pressure  has  gathered  siifficicDt 
to  make  fresh  disruption  necesscury.    This  explanation  is 
d  priori  quite  as  likely,  perhaps  even  more  probable,  thsn 
the  one  which  supposes  mountain  chains  to  have  been 
raised  by  a  continuous,  gentle  upridging,  prolong;ed  over 
veiy  long  periods.     Possibly  the  best  explanation  of  all 
would  be  a  combination  of  both,  which  imagines  slor 
upheaval  to  be  always  goin^  on  with  fits  of  more  energetic 
action  at  intervals.     Other  instances  might  be  given  ad- 
mitting of  similar  explanation,  but  this  one  must  sufioe 
here.    The  moral  of  all  would  be,  let  us  be  very  careful 
how  we  take  our  own  epoch  as  necessarily  the  type  of  sU 
time  past  and  to  come.     Experience  must  form  the  basis  of 
our  speculations,  but  we  may  fall  grievously  into  error  if 
we  make  it  the  limit  of  them. 

We  give,  in  conclusion,  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  memoirs  touching  on  the  subjects  which  hav<» 
been  glanced  at  in  this  section.* 

♦  Sir  W.  Thomson,  On  the 
Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth, 
Tmnsact.  Koyal  Soc.  of  Rdin- 
hnrgh,  xxiii  157,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  Appendix  D;  On 
Decrease  in  the  Length  of  the 
Day  owing  to  Tidal  Friction, 
Kntural  Philosophy,  Arts.  276, 
830;  On  Dates  fmm  Terrestrial 
TemperHtures,  British  Assoc.  18^6, 
Transact.  Sections,  p.  18 ;  On  Qe- 


olop^ical  Hme,  Transact.  GUu^^ 
Gcol.  Soc.,  iii.  pt.  I ;  On  Geologi* 
eaX  Dynamics,  ibid.,  pt  2  ;  Prof. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ON  CEANOES  OF  CLIMATE,  AND  HOW  THEY  SAVE 

BEEN  BEOUOET  ABOUT, 

**  These  changes  in  the  heayens,  though  alow,  produce 
Like  change  on  eea  and  land." 

Milton. 

OF  the  many  remarkable  events  which  the  study  of 
geology  assures  us  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  none  perhaps  are  more  unlooked  for, 
or  more  startling  when  the  proofs  of  their  occurrence  are 
fairly  established,  than  the  changes  which  the  climate  of 
the  same  spot  has  undergone.     We  find,  for  instance,  in 
North  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  countries,  where 
now  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter  are  scarcely  relaxed  all 
the  year  round,  and  where  the  presence  of  a  living  forest  tree 
is  a  sheer  impossibility,  the  fossil  remains  of  an  abundant 
and  varied  flora,  including  poplars,  willows,  beeches,  oaks, 
and  other  trees,  which  grow  only  in  temperate  regions,  and 
some  which  perhaps  indicate  even  a  more  genial  climate 
still.    And  it  is  likely  that  this  elevation  of  temperature 
was  not  a  mere  local  accident,  for  it  was  possibly  about 
the  same  time  that  trees  pointing  to  a  sub-tropical  climate 
aboimded  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Devonshire.    At 
a  somewhat  later  date  a  change  exactly  in  the  contrary' 
direction  was  brought  about,  and  the  severity  of  Arctic 
regions  was  extended  down  to  latitudes  which  now  enjoy 
temperate  conditions.     Scotland  was  pretty  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  Greenland  now,  the  hill  countries  of  the 
Lake  district  of  England  and  North  Wales  nourished  large 
glaciers,  and  the  ice-flows  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountain 
ranges  pushed  their  way  far  beyond  the  limits  which  restrict 
their  puny  representatives  of  the  present  day. 

When  thie  subi  ect  of  change  of  clunate  first  began  to  attract 
attention,  regard  was  paid  almost  exclusively  to  those  cases 
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^vhere  it  could  be  sliown  tliat  the  temperatux^  of  a  oonntiy 
had  been  formerly  higher  than  now,  and  it  -wsa  someirhat 
hastily  assumed  that  the  alteration  had  been  all  along  in 
the  same  direction,  and  had  consisted  in  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  globe ;  and  this  result 
was  assumed  with  equal  haste  to  have  been  brooght  about 
by  that  gradual  cooling  which  the  earth,  if  it  had  been 
originally  in  a  fused  condition,  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
stantly imdergoing.  The  former  Arctic  condition  of  Europe 
was  ignored,  either  because  its  existence  had  not  been 
placed  beyond  question,  or  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  some  special  and  exceptional  (^ause. 

But  we  now  know  that  such  a  view  is  altogether  mistaken 
The  second  instance  just  given  of  a  climate  different  from 
that  of  the  present  day,  shows  that  so  far  from  the  tem- 
perature haying  steadily  declined  as  time  went  on,  in  one 
case  at  least  the  contrary  has  taken  place.  Our  own  country, 
after  haying  experienced  the  severity  of  an  Arctic  climate, 
has  now  returned  to  more  fayourable  conditions.  And  as 
the  progress  of  geological  inquiry  has  gone  on,  many  such 
instances  have  been  detected;  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  true  story  is,  that  alternations  of  genial 
and  severe  climates  have  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  during  bygone  ages,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a 
continuous  deterioration,  but  a  rotation  of  climates. 

The  grounds  for  this  assertion  cannot  be  given  till  we 
come,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Manual,  to  review  the 
course  of  events,  which  a  study  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  shows  to  have  accompanied  their  formation ;  but  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  oscillations  of  climate 
can  be  fuUy  understood  at  this  point  of  the  reader's  studies, 
and  may  be  conveniently  considered  here.  We  do  not 
propose,  however,  to  do  more  than  offer  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  mainly  because  the  geologist,  Mr.  Croll,  who  has 
made  the  question  almost  his  own,  has  just  issued  a  treatise 
specially  devoted  to  it.* 

Of  the  many  solutions  which  have  been  offered  of  the 
problem.  How  have  past  changes  in  climate  been  brought 
about  ?  only  two  seem  to  have  a  sufficient  show  of  proba- 
bility in  their  favour  to  call  for  notice  in  an  elementary 
manual.  One  of  these  supposes  that  a  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  differing  j&om  that  which  now  exists, 

*  Climate  and  Time  in  their      of  1h^  Secular  Changes  of  the 
Geological  lieialiuna:    a  Theory      EaiUi'o  Climate.     By  J.  Croll 
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caused  coTresponding  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
climate ;  the  other  looks  to  certain  changes^  which  are  con- 
Btantly  taking  place  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and 
the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  the  producing  causes. 

That  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  affects  to  a  vezy 
important  extent  the  climate  of  different  portions  of  the 
earth  is  beyond  question.  Turn  to  a  map  of  what  are 
called  isothermal  lines,  that  is  lines  passing  through  all 
the  points  in  each  hemisphere  which  have  the  same  tem- 
perature. If  the  temperature  at  any  spot  depended  only  on 
the  amount  of  heat  which  that  spot  received  from  the  sun, 
these  lines  must  be  parallel  to  the  equator.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  the  isothermals  are  curves  of  the  most 
complicated  character,  now  stretching  away  northwards  in 
long  loops,  and  again  deflected  southwards  by  broad  sweeps, 
and  ever  and  anon  doubling  back  upon  themselves  in 
apparently  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  But  these  aberra- 
tions are  all  capable  of  explanation.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  bends  are  due  to  the  influence  of  ocean-currents, 
and  no  instance  of  this  kind  is  more  marked  than  where, 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  isothermals  are  puUed  out  in 
long  folds  to  the  north-east,  and  a  most  wonderful  difference 
in  climate  is  produced  between  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  and  the  opposite  western  shores  of  Europe. 

The  mean  January  temperature  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  32°;  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Portugal  about 
56°.  Labrador,  in  lat.  53°,  has  a  winter  temperature  of 
zero ;  that  of  the  shores  of  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  on  the 
same  parallel,  is  about  46°;  so  that,  while  the  first  is  almost 
permanently  cased  in  ice,  water  but  rarely  freezes  on  the 
second.  And  the  same  difference  is  maintained  as  we  go 
northwards ;  in  fact,  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  we  must  go 
as  far  north  as  Iceland  before  we  meet  with  a  winter  tem- 
perature as  low  as  that  of  New  York.  Now  this  marvellous 
conti'ast  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  stream  of  cold  water 
from  Arctic  seas,  the  Labrador  Current,  is  always  passing 
down  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  still 
more  to  the  fact  that  another  current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  is 
always  bringing  from  the  tropics  an  enormous  mass  of 
heated  water  to  bathe  the  western  shores  of  Northern 
Europe.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  some 
change  in  physical  geography,  such  as  the  upheaval  of  a 
barrier  of  land  or  the  opening  of  a  new  passage,  which 
would  prevent  the  Gulf  Stream  from  entering  the  North 
Atlantic,  or  would  lead  it  off  into  another  channel.     In 
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Buch  a  case  the  western  shores  of  Europe  w^ould  no  lougn 
enjoy  their  present  happy  fortune,  and  our  own  oonnny 
would  sufFer  somewhat  the  same  extremitieB  of  oold  that 
now  prevail  in  Labrador. 

A^ain,  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  affects  the  tem- 
perature independently  of  the  effect  it  has  in  determiniiL 
the  course  of  currents.  In  the  interior  of  lar^  masses  of 
land  the  summers  are  excessively  hot  and  the  winters  as 
abnormally  cold ;  on  sea-coasts  and  in  insular  regicffl^ 
tliere  is  far  less  contrast  between  the  seasons ;  so  that  by 
breaking  up  a  continent  into  islands,  or  by  allowing  anns 
of  the  sea  to  gain  access  to  its  interior,  we  might  very 
materially  improve  its  climate. 

Land  and  sea  also  produce  effects  on  the    dimate  of 
regions  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  influence  they  bring 
to  bear  on  the  winds  which  blow  over  them.     For  instance, 
we  have  already  mentioned  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Alpine  glaciers  were  far  larger  than  at  present;  at  that 
time  what  is  now  the  Sahara  was  covered  by  w^ter ;  the 
winds  then   that   reached   Switzerland    from    the   south 
sucked  up  vapour  as  they  blew  over  this  broad  expanse  of 
sea,  and  came  laden  with  moisture,  which  was  precipitatecf 
as  snow  when  they  came  against  the  cold  mountain  sides; 
hence  the  accumulation    on  the  gathering  ground  was 
increased  and  larger  glaciers  were  needed  to  relieve  it. 
Now  southerly  winds  blow  over  a  parched  desert,  and  not 
only  bring  no  moisture  with  them,  but  by  their  warmth 
tend  to  melt  the  ice,  so  that  there  is  a  smaller  supply  of  the 
material  for  glacier-making,  and  an  agency  tending  to 
diminish  what  glaciers  there  are. 

Led  by  considerations  such  as  these,  many  geologists, 
specially  Sir  C.  Lyell,  believe  that  even  the  most  extreme 
revolutions  in  climate  can  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea.* 

That  local  variations,  perhaps  of  a  very  excessive  cha- 
racter, might  be  brougnt  about  in  this  way,  may  be 
readily  admitted ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  submergence  of 
the  Sahara  would  doubtless  tend  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers. 

But  the  variations  we  have  to  account  for  were  not  local ; 
the  period  of  intense  cold  already  mentioned,  which  is 
known  as  the  Glacial  epoch,  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  chap.  xiL ;  Hopkins,  Quart  Joum* 
GeoL  Soc.,  viii.  56. 
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of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  one  era,  known  as  the  Miocene 
age,  when  genial  climates  extended  up  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle,  has  left  its  traces  half  way  round  the  northern  regions. 
Now  before  we  can  admit  that  cases  like  these  were 
caused  in  the  way  Sir  0.  Lyell  supposes,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied on  two  points:  first,  that  there  is  evidence  that  the 
hypothetical  distribution  of  land  and  sea  invoked  to  account 
for  them  did  really  exist  at  the  periods  in  question ;  and, 
secondly,  that,  if  it  did,  it  was  competent  to  produce  the 
effects  assigned  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  this  explanation,  the  mild  period  was 
caused  by  the  land  being  gathered  around  the  tropics,  and 
the  polar  regions  being  largely  occupied  by  sea.  This 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  arrangement  that 
prevailed  during  Miocene  times ;  the  European  deposits  of 
that  date  are  mainly  of  lacustrine  or  shallow  sea  origin, 
and  point  to  the  presence,  not  of  large  areas  of  sea,  but  of 
extensive  tracts  of  continental  lapd. 

Again,  would  an  accumulation  of  land  about  the  equator 
give  rise  to  a  genial  climate  over  the  whole  globe  ?  The 
theory  we  are  considering  says  it  would,  and  in  this  way. 
The  land,  being  highly  heated  by  the  tropical  sun,  would 
in  its  turn  heat  the  air,  which  would  rise  and  flow  towards 
the  poles,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  constant  transfer  of 
heat  from  the  equatorial  to  the  Arctic  regions.  That  this 
atmospheric  circulation  must  always  go  on,  and  that  it 
would  go  on  in  the  supposed  case  to  a  larger  extent  than 
now,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  Mr.  CroU  has  shown  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  these  aerial  currents  would  avail 
anything  towarjis  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  polar 
climate.  However  hot  the  wind  might  be  when  it  left  the 
land,  it  would  be  liable  to  rise  to  heights  where  the  tem- 
perature is  below  the  freezing  point ;  all  its  warmth  would 
then  be  stolen  from  it  long  before  it  reached  its  journey's 
end,  and  it  would  come  down  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
northern  latitudes  as  a  chilling  and  not  a  warming  current. 
The  proposed  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  might  therefore 
bring  no  additional  heat  to  polar  regions ;  what  is  worse, 
it  might  preyent  warm  ocean-currents  flowing  from  tropical 
regions  towards  the  poles,  and  so  might  put  a  stop  to  the 
working  of  the  macninery  by  which  equatorial  warmth  is 
now  largely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  by  the  agency 
of  which  many  regions  that  would  otherwise  be  icy  wastes 
are  rendered  habitable. 
For  Mr.  Groll  has  shown  that  it  is  not  currents  in  the  air, 
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but  currents  in  the  ocean,  that  are  no^r  perfonning  tiii: 
beneficent  task.  Wherever  streams  of  heated  water  ^"^ 
northwards  from  the  tropics  and  spread  out  as  th-^ 
advance,  they  diffuse  heat  irom  their  broad  vaim  suThi^ 
into  the  air  above,  and  give  rise  to  warm  winds,  the  softf'n- 
ing  influences  of  which  are  felt  over  the  adjoining'  ooon- 
tries.  A  great  belt  of  equatorial  land  mi^ht  matemDr 
interfere  with  these  currents,  which  at  present  all  tak*- 
their  rise  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  nxigrht  cut  oti 
the  supply  of  heat  they  are  always  bringing-  to  aUeviate  thr 
rigours  of  Arctic  regions.  As  far,  then,  as  accounting  for 
the  mildness  of  Miocene  and  other  genial  epoclis  goes.  Sir 
C.  Lyell's  arrangement  would  be  very  liable  to  fail,  and  it 
is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  applied  to  expLsin 
the  cold  of  Glacial  periods.  The  theory,  therefore,  though 
it  may  be  applicable  to  local  instances,  cannot  be  relie«i 
upon  to  account  for  the  world-wide  revolutions  of  dimat'* 
we  have  to  deal  with.  At  the  same  time,  thougli  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea  alone  seems  hardly  sufficient  to 
cause  such  extensive  changes,  it  may  have  had  a  share  is 
their  production,  and  have  helped  other  causes  in  bringing: 
them  about.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second  view,  and  see  if  it  i* 
more  satisfactory.  This  explanation  was  first  sug-gnested  I'T 
Sir  J.  Herscheljf  but  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  given  it 
up  ;  it  has  since  been  worked  out  in  very  full  detail  by  Mr. 
Cror.4 

It  may  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reference  to  a  bonk 
on  astronomy  if  we  recount  shortly  the  astronomical 
changes  which  this  explanation  looks  upon  as  the  ultiniatf 
causes  of  change  in  climate. 

The  path  which  the  earth  describes  round  the  sun  is  a 
plane  curve,  called  an  ellipse,  such  a&ABPDhi  Fig.  139. 


•  Wallace,  Nature,  i.  399,  452. 

t  Proceed.  Gteol.  Soc,  i  244. 

X  Mr.  Croll's  researches  were 
first  published  in  the  Fourth 
Series  of  the  Phil.  Ma^^.  He  has 
in  Jukes'  Manual  of  G^logy  sug- 
gested the  following  as  the  order 
in  which  his  papers  may  be  most 

Profitably  read:  On  Geological 
Hme,  Ac.,  xxxY.  363  (May, 
1868} ;  xxxvi.  141,  362  (August, 
Kovember,  1868) ;  On  Ocean 
Ounents,  Part  I.,  xzxix.  81  (Feb- 


ruary, 1870) ;  Part  11.,  xzxix.  180 
(March,  1870} ;  Part  III.,  xl.  235 
(October,  1870),  xlii.  241  (Octo- 
ber,  1871),  xivii.  94,  168  (Feb- 
ruary  and    March,    1874);    On 
Supposed  Ghreater  Loss  ot  Heat 
by  Southern  than  by  Northern 
Hemisphere,  xxxviu.  220   (Sep- 
tember, 1869).    The  reader  will 
find  the  substance  of  these  papers 
and  much  additional  matter  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  GroU's  alrady 
referred  to. 
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If  drawn  truly  to  scale,  the  real  path  would  soarcely  be 
disting^shed  by  the  eye  from  a  circle,  and  therefore  it 
is  in  the  figure  made  much  more  oval  than  in  nature, 
lest  the  reader  should  suppose  it  was  actually  circular. 
C  is  the  centre,  A  C  P  the  longest,  BCD  the  shortest 
diameter.  The  sun  occupies  a  point  iS  on  (7  P,  called  the 
focus.  P  is  called  the  perihelion  or  point  nearest  to  the 
8UU  ;  ^  the  aphelion,  or  point  farthest  from  the  sun ;  8  P 
the  perihelion  distance,  8  A  the  aphelion  distance. 

Now  there  are  two  things  we  have  to  note  about  the 
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path :  it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  both  in  shape 
and  position.  First,  with  regard  to  the  change  in  shape ; 
if  the  earth  and  the  sun  were  the  only  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  former  would  always  pursue  exactly  the  same 
path  round  the  latter  year  after  year ;  but  the  attractions  of 
the  other  planets  are  always  pulling  the  earth  now  this  way 
and  now  that,  and  in  this  manner  it  comes  about  that  the 
shape  of  its  path  is'  constantly  changing  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
BO  that  it  ia  at  one  time  more  ov^  than  at  another.  The 
changes  in  shape  can  never  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits. 
For  a  long  senes  of  ages  the  orbit  goes  on  getting  more 
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Secondly,  besides  a  change  in  shape,  the  path  of  the 
earth  is  undergoing  a  constant  though  slow  change  in 
position.  If  at  any  date  the  direction  of  the  line  PSA 
be  determined,  say  by  noting  that  it  points  directly  to  a 
particular  star,  and  the  observation  be  repeated  after  a 
time,  we  shall  find  that  the  line  no  longer  points  to  the 
same  star,  but  has  moved  away  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth  revolves,  mds  motion  is  called  the  Bevolution  of  the 
Apsides,  and  by  it  the  point  A  is  carried  round  the  whole 
Droit  in  about  5,000  years. 

Sudi  are  the  facts  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  respect^ 
ing  the  alteration  in  shape  and  the  change  in  position  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  We  have  now  to  pass  to  a  further  point. 
A  plane  through  the  sun  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  is  called  the  celestial  equator.  If  the  line  of  later- 
section  of  tbe  celestial  equator  and  the  plane  of  the  ediptio 
meets  the  earth's  orbit  in  .^  ^,  V  E,  these  points  are  caUed 
the  Autumnal  and  Venial  Eqtdnozee.  If  a  line  through  8 
perpendicular  to  .^  JS*,  FJS'cuts  the  earth's  orbit  m  W  S, 
8  a,  these  points  are  called  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sol- 
stices. When  the  earth  is  at  either  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
days  and  nights  are  eveiywhere  equal  in  length ;  as  the 
earth  moves  m>m  the  vernal  towards  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  nights  are  always  longer  than  the  da3rs,  the  dinerence 
between  day  and  night  being  greatest  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice ;  as  the  earth  moves  from  the  vernal  equinox  towards 
the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights, 
the  longest  day  occurring  as  she  passes  through  the 
summer  solstice.  In  other  words,  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  travel  from  VE  ix>  AJSIb  the  winter  portion, 
and  the  time  from  A  E  \o  V  E  is  the  summer  portion 
of  the  year.  Now  it  is  veiy  easy  to  see  that,  as  long 
as  the  earth's  path  is  not  a  circle,  the  summer  and  winter 
portions  of  the  year  must  be  of  different  lengths.  Look  at 
Fig.  139,  which  represents  pretty  nearly  the  present  state 
of  matters  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  aro  A  E,  P, 
m  is  shorter  than  the  aro  FJS*,  A,  A  E,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  earth  moves  faster  over  the  first  arc  than  over  the 
seoond,  because  she  moves  faster  the  nearer  she  is  to  the 
sun,  so  that  both  these  causes  now  work  together  to  make 
our  stmuner  longer  than  our  winter.  Further,  note  that 
not  only  is  our  winter  now  shorter  than  our  summer,  but 
the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  nearly  at  midwinter,  and 
the  additional  amount  of  heat  thus  obtained  tends  to  miti« 
gate  the  severity  of  the  cold  season. 
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The  Northern  Hemisphere  now,  theref  ore,  is  well  off  85 
regards  climate  for  two  reasons — ^its  winter  is  slkort,  and  i: 
is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  winter ;  the  Southem  Hemj;^heK 
is  badly  off,  for  its  winter  is  long,  and  it  is  farthest  from 
the  sun  in  winter. 

But  now  comes  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance :  it  lus 
not  fdways  been  so.  We  have  alreadj  mentianed  xh^ 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis  known  as  precession,  ace 
explained  how  that  line  is  constrained  to  move  slowly 
round,  sweeping  out  a  path  in  space  like  the  surface  of  aa 
inverted  sugar-cone.    Now,  since  the  plane  of  the  earthed 


Fig.  141.«— Obbit  or  ths  Eabth,  Wutrta,  ocGUBUirG  nr  Athsijos. 

equator  is  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis,  if  the  bsj» 
mores,  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  therefore  the  celestis] 
equator  too,  must  move  with  it ;  and  a  yeiy  little  reflectioa 
will  show  that  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  ^e 
earth's  axb  the  line  A  £,  VJE  will  turn  slowly  round  S 
as  a  centre.     The  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  earth's  revolution,  and  the  line  makes  s 
complete  circuit  in  about  26,000  years.     Now  recollect  the 
line  A  ^,  V  E  \&  turning  at  this  rate  in  one  direction,  and 
the  line  P^S  A  m  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  rate  which 
carries  it  through  a  whole  revolution  in  5,000  years,  and 
it  will  be  dear  that  if  we  teJice  any  position  of  these 
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Blufting  lines,  that  in  Fig.  1 39  for  instance,  after  a  lapse  of 
21,000  years  they  will  come  r^und  to  the  same  position 
a^ain,  and  in  half  that  time  we  shall  have  a  state  oi  things 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  141,  where  the  positions  of  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  are  exactly  reversed,  and  where  the 
winter  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  longer  than  the 
summer. 

This  will  be  the  case  with  our  hemisphere  some  10,500 
years  hence,  and  we  shall  then  be  exactly  in  the  position 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  in  now. 

The  effect  then  of  precession  and  the  revolution  of  the 
apsides  is  this.  Midwinter  will  occur  at  certain  periods  for 
each  hemisphere  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  the 
'winters  will  then  be  short,  and  their  severity  mitigated  by 
the  proximity  of  the  sun;  about  10,500  years  after  each 
of  these  periods,  the  midwinter  of  the  same  hemisphere 
will  happen  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion,  and  the  winter 
will  then  be  long,  and  rendered  more  severe  by  the  in- 
creased distance  of  the  sun  ;  the  summer  in  the  latter  case 
will  be  short ;  and  at  first  sight  we  might  think  that  it 
would  be  also  hot  because  of  the  near  aj)proach  to  the  sun, 
but  we  shall  see  shortly  that  there  are  causes  which  pre- 
vent this  circumstance  6om  exercising  any  beneficial  effect 
on  the  climate. 

Now  as  long  as  the  path  of  the  earth  deviates  at  all  from 
a  circle,  the  effects  just  described  must  be  produced ;  even 
when  its  eccentricity  is  small,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  hemis- 
phere whose  winter  occurs  at  perihelion  must  have  some 
advantage  over  the  opposite  hemisphere  ;  and  the  greater 
severity  of  the  Antarctic  regions  at  the  present  day  is  doubt- 
less partly  owing  to  the  winter  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
falling  now  very  near  aphelion.  But  the  contrast  will  be 
evidently  immensely  greater  when  the  eccentricity  is  large. 
Compare  Figs.  139  and  140.  Everything  that  tends  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  fiSrst  is  present  in 
a  more  pronounced  form  in  the  second,  the  actual  length  of 
the  winter  is  less,  and  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  mid- 
winter is  decreased.  To  take  an  instance,  our  winter  is 
now  nearly  eight  days  shorter  than  the  simimer ;  but  if  the 
eccentricity  had  its  greatest  value  and  our  winter  occurred 
in  aphelion,  not  only  would  the  length  of  winter  exceed 
that  of  summer  by  thirty-six  days,  but  we  shoidd  be  more 
than  eight  millions  and  a  haK  miles  farther  from  the  sun 
in  winter  than  we  are  now. 
If,  therefore,  these  celestial  changes  have  anything  to  do 
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vith.  'ArmaXji.  it  wul  be  liixzm^  peEio^  of  KxgiJk. 

that  th.*^7  will  pp^ini^e  rht*TT  mofft  c«*flin^  <slEkM^ 

tiiiiea  *x.n  k»^niL^piit*re  wtuj«e  muiwinser  oenxza 

Iii:>a  will  have  io  diii>rt  azui  oiilil  a  wizifi^  anci  ao  ^ob^  -i^^ 

mAderatt^I J  ik>c  a  soznmer.  duis  ic»  ^MTTnan*  wiH  be  sucr- 

thjp.g  like  a  perp*:taaL  spring     The  opposce^   hieuMae^hf-rf 

will  baTB  a  I  jn4?r  3#?¥ere  wizi£«^r.  ami  a  siksrt  sananaai^ ;  xni 

thftise  comiitiond  will  be  trasisfeireii  frooa 

to  the  other  e^^Ky  1*^,5***)  jeaziw    Soom* 

eecenmdtj  have  lasted  lon^  siouzIl  to  alLiw  of 

trxDsiet  having  taken  place  seTezal  dines  oy^c 

Xhoa  mneh  waa  pointed  oat  hfj  Sir  J.  HeEacb^L  sa  die 
paper  already  ^^lotttd.  in  H30  :  aiid  he  then  i  Minn  iwi  if  it  i* 
Ai^i  opinion^  thdkt  daring  a  perbjd  of  higiL 
elf  ect  of  these  secoiar  changes  wooLi  be  to 
hemisiphere  altematelj  in  a  state  ap|HW>ai'hing 
spring,  and  xnxder  a  ccmiirion  of  hamiBg  "i"iini  i  i  and 
rigorooa  winters^    He  se^na  aft^rwards^  h^Mrever.  to  hmr^ 
iek  that  kng  p^iods  of  severe  cold  could  not  baic   h*^:i 
broo^it  aboot  hj  these  causes,  beeanae  bovewvr   cm- 
tra«t«^  the  aeaaona  mi;^  be.  the  <f efiwafy  ef  fcraa  ^^rm^r 
a    long  winter  woald   be  aiade   i^    &r    hf  tbe    £u^ 
amofint  icceiTBd  daring  the  aliOEt  bat  hot  sommflrL     Li 
fact  the  total  amoont  of  heat  reeled  dnziBg  a  Tmw6tai2f.ii 
of  the  earth  increases  as  the  snaHest  diameter  of  her  orbii 
decreases,  and  it  nugfat  therefore  aeem  at  fizat  s^hs  as 
if  periods  cf    high  eccentridtj  wimld    gsre  rise  to  aa 
increase  in  the  gv^neral  warmth.    Bat  Hr.  CnH  took  up 
the  sabject,  and  showed  that,  thoogh  these  eosmical  diaas^es 
could  not  direc-tiT  be  the  cause  of  epochs  of  intense  e^d, 
thej  must  produce  this  resutt  indirecdj  in  the  loDowin^ 
manner. 

The  drearj  wintexBr  which  will  be  the  rale  whenercr  ^tht 
eccentricicxtj  is  hi^  and  the  winter  oomes  round  wjien  the 
earth  is  near  aphelioo,  wiH  be  long  enoo^  to  alhyv  of 
enormons  qnantxties  of  snow  and  ice  gath*^rxiig  on  land 
and  sea  ererj  winter.  At  the  same  time,  dnrio^  the 
sommer,  the  earth,  on  aceount  of  its  closer  approai^  to  the 
son,  will  reoeire  a  larger  amount  of  heat  than  at  picscnt ; 
hot  the  snmm^s  will  be  so  short  that,  even  wttk  th£» 


advantage,  and  snpposing  there  was  nothing  to  pterent 
the  son  from  exerting  its  foil  power  in  mehing,  there  win 
not  be  time  during  the  lapse  of  a  sommer  for  the  whole  of 
the  accnmnlation  of  the  preceding  winter  to  be  deared 
awaj.     The  efforts  then  made  ereij  Kmnnu^  to  get  rid 
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of  the  frozen  matter  will  neyer  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  additions  of  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  each  summer 
there  will  always  be  a  balance  of  unmelted  snow  and  ice 
to  carry  forward  to  the  next  winter's  account,  and  the 
piles  Tnll  grow  year  by  year  till  broad  areas  become 
permanently  wrapped  in  sheets  of  ice  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. 

This  cause  alone  woidd  favour  the  accumulation  of  great 
masses  of  ice  and  snow ;  but  there  are  other  causes  which 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  prevent  the  sun  from  exert- 
ing its  full  effect  in  the  work  of  melting.  The  presence  of 
great  masses  of  snow  and  ice  will  tend  to  keep  down  the 
Btonmer  temperature,  or  rather  they  wiH  result  in  making 
the  existence  of  anything  deserving  the  name  of  sunmier 
impossible,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  heat  poured  on 
to  the  earth  during  the  part  of  the  year  which  corresponds 
to  summer.  The  power  of  the  sun  to  heat  any  substance 
depends  on  the  amount  of  sim  heat  which  that  substance 
can  absorb  or  appropriate  to  itself.  Now  air  can  absorb 
scarcely  any  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  sun's  rays  pass  through  it  without  raising  its  tem- 
perature in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  curious  and  appa- 
rently contradictory  facts  can  be  explained  when  tnis 
powerlessness  of  air  to  absorb  sun  neat  is  taken  into 
account.  The  pitch  on  a  shiny's  side  off  the  Greenland 
coast  has  been  melted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  around  was  far  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  air  could  not  take  up  any  of  the  heat, 
but  the  pitch  could.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  sim's  rays 
have  passed  unaffected  through  the  air  and  faU  upon  the 
ground,  they  meet  with  a  substance  that  can  absorb  them ; 
the  earth  becomes  heated,  and  in  its  turn  radiates  or  gives 
off  heat  to  the  cold  air  above.  Now  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  ground  differs  from  that  which  comes  direct  from  the 
sun  in  this :  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  taken  up  greedily,  and,  raising 
the  temperature  of  that  vapour,  produces  a  generally 
^nial  cmnate.  But  if  a  country  be  cased  in  snow  and 
ice,  there  will  be  no  heat  absorbed  and  none  given  back 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  watery  vapour :  the  sun's 
heat  will  be  all  used  up  in  the  work  of  melting,  and,  as 
lone  as  the  icy  coating  remains,  the  temperature  of  the 
Biiriace  can  never  be  raised  above  the  freezing  point.  In 
Buch  a  case  the  ground,  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
warmth  from  which  heat  is  always  passing  off  to  warm  the 
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air  above,  is  a  cold  payement,  which  not  only  has  no  heat 
of  its  own  to  give  away,  but  tends  to  rob  the  atmosphere 
of  any  warmth  it  may  have  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Again,  the  sun's  rays  when  they  fall  on  the  bare  ground 
are  very  largely  absorbed ;  but  from  surfaces  of  snow  or 
ice  a  great  portion  is  reflected  back,  and  lost  to  the  earth 
altogether. 

The  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun 
would  tend  to  produce  would  be  further  neutralised  in  this 
way.  The  increased  heat  would  give  rise  to  abundant 
evaporation,  but  the  chilling  effect  of  the  cold  air  and  icy 
masses  woidd  condense  the  watery  vapour,  and  give  rise  to 
dense  fogs,  which  would  cut  off  tiie  sun's  rays  and  prevent 
any  melting  of  the  snow  perhaps  aU  the  summer  long. 

Here,  one  would  think,  we  have  enou^  to  produce  any 
amount  of  severity  of  climate ;  but  Mr.  Croll  believes  that 
there  is  yet  another  cause  that  would  produce  still  more 
important  effects.  He  holds  that  the  great  currents  of  the 
ocean  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  trade  winds  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  These  trades  are  caused  by  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  air  in  polar  and  equatorial  regions, 
and  if  the  mean  temperature  of  one  hemisphere  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  other,  the  trades  from  the  first  will  be 
stronger  than  those  from  the  second.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  south-easterly  are  now 'more  powerful  than  the  north- 
easterly trades,  and  in  consequence  the  general  set  of 
ocean  currents  is  towards  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    The 

feneral  tendency  is  thus  for  the  warm  equatorial  waters  to 
e  carried  northwards,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  those 
northern  lands  whose  shores  are  washed  by  them,  or  across 
which  winds  blowing  athwart  the  course  of  the  warm 
currents  are  wafted.  But  when  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
was  imder  glacial  conditions,  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
would  be  enjoying  a  mild  climate  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  present  arrangement  of  currents  would  be  exactly 
reversed.  The  warm  equatorial  water  would  flow  south- 
wards, and  our  hemisphere  would  lose  all  the  benefit  it 
now  derives  from  this  soiu^e. 

H  the  explanation  just  given  be  coirect,  alternations  of 
periods  of  intense  cold  and  of  periods  when  a  mild  equable 
temperature  prevailed  over  an  entire  hemisphere,  must 
have  reciured  during  the  past  history  of  the  earth  over  and 
over  again.  When  we  come  to  discuss  the  record  of  by- 
gone events  which  Geology  presents  to  us,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  evidence  for  such  naving  be^i  the  case.    Further, 
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if  we  tabulate  the  values  of  the 
eccentricity  for  past  epochs,  cmd 
note  the  points  at  wliich  after 
increasing  for  a  time  iv  begins 
to  decrease  or  the  contrary,  we 
shall  find  that  its  values  at  these 
turning  points  are  by  no  means 
all  eqiud,  and  also  tiiat  the  pe- 
riods during  which  the  eccen- 
tricity keeps  at  a  high  or  a  low 
figure  are  in  some  cases  very 
much  longer  than  in  others. 
Suppose  we  take  a  straight  line 
and  divide  it  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  year,  and  from  each 
of  these  points  erect  perpen- 
diculars, making  the  length  of 
each  perpendicular  proportional 
to  the  value  of  the  eccentricity 
at  the  date  corresponding  to  the 
point  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
and  then  draw  a  curve  through 
the  extremities  of  the  perpen- 
diculars, the  shape  of  this  curve 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
eccentricity.  We  shall  find  that 
we  do  not  get  a  series  of  regidar 
arches  each  of  the  same  breadth, 
and  each  rising  to  the  same 
height  above  A  By  like  the 
curve  in  Fig.  142,  but  a  curve 
like  that  in  Fig.  143,  when  the 
summits  of  the  bends  are  some 
much  higher  than  others,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  bends 
very  unequal  in  length. 

Hence  the  cold  periods  will 
be  very  unequal  in  length,  and 
will  occur  at  very  unequal  in- 
tervals. 

One  more  point  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Croll's  theory  remains 
to  be  noticed.    According  to  it, 
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epochs  of  intenfle  seyerity  would  alternate  withpakids 
when  the  temperature  was  equable  and  znHd  all  mi  T«ii 
round.  Now  one  of  the  meet  pumling  facts  about  fonDa 
changes  in  climate  is  this.  In  several  caaes  where  wem€€f 
with  proofs  of  a  temperate  climate  having  extended  ii<mii- 
wards,  we  also  find  evidence  of  the  existenoe  of  glacial 
epochs  doselj  following  or  preceding  these  genial  times. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  stronglj  oontrasted  conditm^ 
should  have  eadsted  so  near  to  anoUier,  but  this  is  ewdj 
the  result  that  ought  to  follow,  if  Mr.  OroU's  expFanationbe 
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the  true  one.    According  to  it,  whenerer  there  was  a  Img 
continuance  of  a  high  eccentricity,  each  hemisphere  would 
be  alternately  placed  under  glacial  conditians  and  periods 
of  perpetual  spring.     The  Miocene  epoch    fumisnes  an 
adnurable  instance  of  the  apparent  oontradiction  mentioned. 
We  have  seen  that  during  part  of  it  forest  trees  could  grow 
within  the  Arctic  circle ;  during  another  portion  there  is 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  ccud  severe  enough  to  gi^ 
birth  to  large  accumulations  of  ice  at  spots  as  far  south  es 
the  Pyrenees  and  Turin.    Other  instances  will  be  noticed 
in  the  second  part  of  this  Manual. 
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Arenaoeons  rocks,  66,  67 ;  Shale.  71 

Arenigs,  Volcanic  rooks  of  The,  242 

Amilaceons  limestone,  71 ;  Bocks,  66, 

68 :  Tests  for,  71 ;  Sandstone,  67 
Artinoial  metamorphism,  800 
Arthmr's  Seat,  287 
Asar,  470 

Ash,  Calcaxeons,  284 ;  Vcdcanio,  217 
Ashy  Sandstone,  284 
Athmtic  Ooae,  18S,  141 ;  Grey  do.,  142; 

Bed  Chiy,  141, 199 
Atmospheno  denudation,  98,477 
Atolls,  136;  Gypsum,  &c.,  in  lagoons 

of,  187 
Angite,  89;  minerals  associated  with, 

89,60 
Anvergne.  Laoostiine  deposits  of;  I96L 

197 ;  old  volcanoes  ot,  287 ;  snbaerial 

denudation  in,  430 
Axes  of  Crystals,  22 
Axmouth,  Tjandriip  at,  420 
Ajrahire,     lietamorphio      rocks     of 

Carrick  in,  292;  Serpentine  ot,  296; 

volcanic  necks  in,  260 

Babbaob,  his  theory  of  upheaval,  604 

Baking  of  sediment  into  rock,  162 

Balfour,  Prof.,  on  spores  in  Coal,  77 

Banks  ol  Shizigle,  118 

Bamsley  Steam  Coal,  79 

Barren  Ishmd,  222 

Barrier  Beet.  186 

Barrowmootii,  Magnesian  rocks  of;  276 

Barytes,18 

Baadt,  61, 68, 64 

Basic  rodks,  48 ;  high  fluidity  of,  226 ; 

newer  than  AddiB,  259 ;  weathering 

01,49 
Basin,  844 

Baslow,  Grit  eaoarpment  near,  487 
Bass,  71 
Bassett,841 
Batt,71 
Beachea,  474 
Beaumont,  B.  de,  on  cavities  in  BCag- 

nesian  Limeatone,  276 
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Bed«.Thic]me«ioCS4,tS7  i 

Be.liing.  81;   Drift,  Itt;  cflboed  I17  | 

metamorplusm,  267;  liGrir  prodooe^ 

91 :    imperfBct*   127 ;    fmgobtx,   r»- 

gular,  and  lenticolAr,  84,  118—120; 

of  Consjkniientet  and  eandatooe*, 

ISO;  ofL«Ta,229 
Benridc-on-Tweed,  Ikmed  itatR  near, 

848 
BerwickBhire,  Voleanie  necks  o^  SSO 
Better  Bed  Coal,  Sporaa  in,  7T     * 
Bind.  70,  71 

Binney  on  aponsin  Coal,  T7 
Biotite,  3H 

Bird-tmckB  on  rocks,  126 
BiBchofl,  his  experimenta  on  fbnnatian 

of  Dolomite,  au3 
Bitter  Rpax,  41 

BitnminoTiR  Coal,  79 ;  limestone,  78 
Bbokleid,  90 
Blotclie«,  green  and  blue  in  red  bedi, 

Blown  Sand,  148 

Bombs,  Voloinie,  SS8 

Boradc  Acid,  19 

Bord  of  Cofll,  171 

Boulder  CL17. 159 

Bmncb  Coal,  79 

BreachinK  of  eflcarpnents  by  riTOs,  426 

Breocia,  66 ;  resonirtling  Boulder  Clay, 

161 ;  volcanic  2:« 
Brick  Clay  or  Earth,  69 
Brittany.  Oranite  of;  310,  316 
Bmokrim,  148 
Brrmyite  40 
Brothci-ton  beds,  207 
Bniwn  Coal,  78 
Bif'Wn,  Dr.  R.,  on  composition  of  Coal, 

Bnrdie  Hoose  Limestone,  236 
Burrowing  animals,  dennding  work  at, 
110 

Cadeb  Idshi,  Lavn  with  Sanidine  of; 

256 ;  Volcanic  rooks  of;  242 
Caking  Coal,  79 
Calcareons  Ash,  234 ;    Bocks,  66,  71 ; 

Sandstone,  67;  Tnia,  129 
Caldte,  41 
Cansda,  Granite  veins  ol^  317;   Lan- 

rentian  rocks  of^  S92 ;  O^odaga  Salt, 

group  of;  Oypanm  in,  979 ;  Sexpentine 

of.  295 
Cank,  67 

Cannel  Coal,  79, 162. 
Canon  of  Colorado  R.,  416 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  foliation  in  Slate 

at,  282 
Carbon,  17 ;  Dioxide,  94 
Carbonaceous   Limestone,  72;    Bocks, 

6H,  75 ;  Shale,  71 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  ld«  41 ;  absent  from 

sea  water,  98, 132 ;  CrrstalUsation  o^ 

19;  in  fbrm  of  Selenite,  28;  solulde 

in  carbonated  water,  94 
Carbonated  water.  Solubility  of  Lime* 

stone  in,  94 ;  deoompoaition  of  Felq)ar 

by,  96 
Carbonio  Add,  17,  M;  giten  off  from 

iroloanoea,  236, 297 
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CariingCocd 

limeatone  by  Qraxdte  in.  319 
Canaim,  Meta 
Carmtbien  on  Coal,  76 
Catadysmal  Sdkool  of  Oeoiogy,  SB 
Cavitiea,  liqnid  in  Oystnla*  901 
CaytOQ  Bay.  Fknlt  «t,  S70 
CaTcms  in  Limestoafte,  96 
CemwitJTig  of  sedimgnt  mto  roek,  l& 
Ceneri.  233 
Centrodinal  dip,  S44 
Chalcedony,  83 
ClMtlk,  71;  altered    of 

Ireland,  278 ;  esenTiHnc 

riTcn,  427,  cat  b«ck  tlnoagliby  teoufca 

448;  Flints,  141.  174.  18S;  Fosasa.^ 

flera  in,  133 ;  resists  denodjitifla,  4» 
Chaltenger  Expedition,  141 
Chaznwood  Foreat, 

of;  293 
Chemical  oumpusilioai  of  aaincqls,  1€: 

depoats,  materiale  _oi^  derived 

Tolcanic  sources,  207, 

in  Earth's  crust,  17; 

187 ;  precipitates  in 

trine  beds,  198 
ChemieBlly  fonned  roelcB*  U8— 132 
Chenr  Coah  79  ^  „  ^ 

ChetOure,  Meres  of;  102;  455;  HoAStJi 

of;  ISO 
C!bert,S3; 

186 
Chiastofite  Schist,  288 
Chili,  daystone  eongtomeamte  oC  3M 
China  Clay,  69,  96  . 

Chlorite,  40 :  produced  bsr  alfevatian  of 

Homblende,  28 
Chlorite  Schist,  288 
Chrome  Hai,  433 

Cindeiy  base  of  lAvn  strauna,  S27 
Clastic  rocks,  92  _  . 

Clay,  18, 68, 68,  96;  Boolder,  160;  Bed 

of  Atlanlao,  141, 143 ;  with  Flinti^  9f 
Clayey  rocks,  66 ;   regular  bedding  » 

118-120;  impeiiectly  bedded,  127 
CUy  Slate, 272 ;  alteration  othr^h^^^ 

282;  ofaamecompotttion  asGienit^ 

823 
Cl'tystone,  66 ;  Conglomerate,  294 
Cleat  of  Coal,  171 
Cleavage  of  Crystals,  20,  28 
deavage  of  Bocks,  166 :  aids 

tion.  111;   how  prooooed,  378;  in 

mountain  chains.  46f 
dimate,  alternations  of   aever*  tfj 

Enisl,  688;  efRMt  of  distribntion  <• 
id  and  sea  on,  628;  eflbct  ofocesa 
currents  on,  629 ;  effect  of  astroBO' 
mical  changes  on,  630— 640;  k  ■  sisfilf* 
of  oscillation  o^  tM,  626 

dinkstone,  60 

dyde  R.,  analysis  of  water  ci,  1S2 

Goal,  74-80;  Cannel,  169;  Dioer,  171; 
fiftoe  and  end  of,  171 ;  fivmntkn  ^ 
149;  rock&ultsin,126;  seams, P^ 
intfs  in,  163 ;  subaqueous,  160 ;  Unci 
of  South  StalTordshiie,  168 

Coane  deposits,  Growth  of.  m;_^ 
deep-sea  bottoms,  410 ;  wedge  ahipw 
bedding  oClia-UOi 
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Coast  loe,  106 

Colloidal  mineralB,  29 ;  Silica,  81 
Colorado  R.,  Canon  of,  415 
Columnar  structttre,  290, 281 
Common  Salt,  18 ;  Pseudomoiphs  of^  28 
Compact  texture  of  intrrulve  Lava,  227 
Conoenlxatioin,  128 
Concretions,  173 

Concretioimry  action,  141,  174;  Magr- 
nesion  Limestone  and  Sandstone,  176 ; 
structare  of  Lava,  2S0,  231 
Cone,  Volcanic,  219 
Conformity,  Deceptive,  396 
Conglomerate,  66,  68 ;  Dolomitio,  147 ; 
resembling  Boulder  Clav,  161 ;  Vol- 
canic, 234 ;  wedge-shaped  bedding  o^ 
118-120, 183 
Conglomeratic  Limestone,  72 
Connection  between  mineral  character 

and  age  of  igneous  rocks,  259 
Contact  Metamoiphism  by  Granite,  319 
Contemporaneous  erosion,  124;   Vol- 
canic rooks,  246,  252 
Continents,  formation  ot,  606 
Contortion,  342,  343,  345;   connection 
between  and  Metamorphism,  298, 300 ; 
in  mountain  chains,  466 ;  Mr.  Miall's 
experiments   on,   883;    Prof.  Thur- 
ston's experiments  on,  884 ;  Sir  J. 
Hall's  illustration  ot  384 ;  more  fre- 
quent in  old  than  recent  rocks,  885 
Contraction   theory  of  upheaval,  606, 

624 
Coral,  186—188 ;  island,  186 ;  Magnesia 
in,  187;  reef— ancient.  188:  barrier, 
135 ;  fringing,  184 ;  rock,  oolitio,  176 ; 
Kind,  139 
Comlliuea,  140 

Cork  Co.,  Magneafan  Limestane  o^  276 
Cumstoue,  72 
Cornwall,  Granite  ot  814 
Corsite,  61,  66;  alteration  of  Granite 

into,  820 
Cotopaxl,  blocks  ejected  from,  232 
Cotta,  on  relative  age  of  Baaio  and 

Acidic  rocks,  259 
Crab  rock,  148 
Cracks,  Kun,  126 
Crich  HiU,  366 

Croll,  J.,  on  warming  effect  of  ocean 
oarrents,  629,  538;   on  influence  of 
celestial  changes  on  dimate,  636 
Cross  bedding,  123 

Crust  of  the  earth,  doctrine  of  a  thin, 
489 ;  effective  thickness  of,  497 ;  thick- 
ness of  according  to  Hennessy,  499, 
Hopkins,  493,  Thomson,  496 
Cryptocrystalline  rocks,  46 
Crystalline  Limestone,  273 ;  Crystalline 
rocks,   48;  classification   ot,   47—50, 
830 ;  generally  unstratifled,  81 ;  ez> 
ceptions  to  this,  182 ;  generally  un- 
fossililierouB,  83 ;  origin  ot,  213 ;  table 
of  oom]^tion  of,  66 ;  uniformity  in 
composition  ot,  323 ;  vesicular,  214 
Crystalline  texture  of  centre  of  Lava 
ifream,  227 ;  produced  by  Metamor- 
phism, 267 

ryHtallisation,  connection  between  and 
jointing,  172 ;  laws  o^  26 


Crystals,  19 ;  axes  oi,  22 ;  d\y  and  wet 
ways  of  forming,  217 ;  liquid  cavities 
in,  301 ;  systems  of,  26 

Current  bedding,  122 ;  mark,  126 

Cutch,  Bunu  ol  202 

Cutting  back  of  vaUeys,  447 

Dalss  of  Derbyshire,  lOS 

Dana  on  formation  of  Continents  and 
Ooeuis,506 

Dartmoor,  Granite  ot,  816 

Danbree,  his  expedments  on  Metamor- 
phism, 800 

Davy,  UT.  J.,  on  acoomulations  of 
Pollen,  78 

Day  stones,  488 

Dead  Sea,  Analysis  of  water  ot,  198; 
cause  of  saltness  ot  181 

Deceptive  cases  of  included  tdocks  in 
Granite,  819 

Deceptive  conformity.  896 

Deep-sea  bottoms,  CoarM  detritis  on, 
410 ;  Ooze,  188, 141 

Delaunay,  his  objections  to  Hopkins's 
reasonmg  about  the  tMftknfiiBT  of  the 
earth's  crust,  497 

Deltas,  188, 189 ;  even  snrf&oe  ofl  476 

DenndJAtion.93:  amount  carried  away 
by,  407 ;  by  frozen  water,  102.  118 ; 
by  organic  agenta,  110 ;  by  rain,  93, 
118;  by  rivers,  100,  118,  413,  422; 
coast,  410 ;  difference  between  marine 
and  subaerial,  436 ;  gives  proof  of  ele- 
vation, 836 ;  laws  of  first  taught  by 
Hutton,  116;  marine,  114,  410,  411 ; 
subaerial.  111 ;  final  result  of  ditto, 
425 ;  sur&oe  of  ground  formed  by, 
403,406 

Denuding  agents,  93 

Dexx>sition  during  subsidence,  890 

Deposits,  Chemical,  128—132,  198—209 ; 
fine,  126 ;  growth  of  coarse,  121 ; 
mechanical  arrangement  of  on  sea 
bottom,  118,  119;  of  shallow  water, 
126 

Depth  at  which  Metamorphism  was 
produced,  299 

Derbyshire,  Dales  ot  102;  Limestone 
pinnacles  in,  438 

Derivative  rocks,  92, 179 ;  dasaiflcation 
of,  180 

Derwent  B.,  Gorge  ot  near  Mattock, 
416 

Deserts,  475;  .Solian  denudation  in, 
110 

Devonshire,  Granite  ot  814;  proofs 
of  a  former  subtrcipical  dunate  in, 
626 

Diabase,  61,  64 

Diallage,  40 ;  rock,  64 

Dialytic  rocks,  92 

Dimorphism,  27 

Diorite,  61.  62 ;  atmospheric  decompo- 
sition of,  112 ;  concretions  in,  281 ; 
interbedded  with  Serpentine,  296; 
Metamorphosed  Sandstone,  826 ;  Or- 
bicular, 66;  Orthoclase  in,  63;  pro- 
duct of  alteration,  293,  296 

Dip,  889 ;  measurement  of,  840 ;  qua* 
quavenal  and  centroclinal,  344 
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Dirt  bed  oft.  of  Fwtiud.  iU 
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Dltfnrbcd  radk»  ftnmd  boaia  of  Qjf- 


Dodntwdno.  Bhomblc,  M 

Sns-tootbcd  ^ar,  W 

Dobrili,  SI.  M 

DalomiU.  T( :  aaoelited  wfth  Botmi- 
tiiw,  t»;  brintd  br  pnsi^lktioii, 
KM :  Hunt,  BtsRT,  hia  inMrimaiti 

AlalU,lff;  mettiaorti^tjJ;  Babj 
on,t«e 
DolomlUo  Oooglmntntfk  in ;   Dolo- 
miUc  limntona.  TS;   laamkm  at 
Into  DolonlM,  STS 


«.Sit,H9 
I>Dinit&m.Tl 
DoMgil,  bedded  Onnit*  at.  BID;   hi- 

troilTe  trwp  at  MS;  mMaaurphic 

toekii  ot  Ml,  SM 
Dnwiahin  aowt,  bnddlp*  on,  iU 
DwPgfaton.  BODtintcd  limeatoie  at,  Mtt 
DrUtbedding,  1« :  ripplA  113 
Dnldliiil   remiiiiu,  VHtbend    tocki 

tnifltAkcn  for,  110 
Dtt  «st  otftnaiiui  diyffali,  tlT 
I>imbu,dTkHn«r,M«i  drkeudbf 

tnulve  ilKet  iMr,  tU ;  Un  wUH 

Indoded  blMskB  otmi,  ni 
Dm  omuMi. »» 
DnnKlMT,  hla  operlmenta  OD  DdIo- 

MS 1  of  Etot,  m ;  of 
SM 


internal  K'lhip^rittiiii^  of.  4^3;  1a- 
^ace-i  law  '■(  d,-!.'itj  of,  4h6  i  nunn 
daultT  of,  i-<\  -.  iirUir.  riinniin  in, 
Ul-(^l    «rK-m;il   Hiii.llli-  .4  4S0, 

pnnt  (t r  iDr''Ti<'ri>(,  l'«,41a, 

S»i  •didi^'i^uiM.M'".' 
Eartbqnakea  ini'^^i-Eirjit  vol^'jinjr  «m^ 

tiai>a,tlT 
Bait  Lothian,  voloank  ikBak>  c^  tfi3 
EoHntrie" *  — ■■■' ■-"   -■■ — 

in.Ul, 
ZddT-ronl 
EiM,oU 

•*•■• 

Btontiaa,  by  oontnustJon  oC  Ui«  «irth, 
COS;  by  Intnulon  nf  Onuiit«,  HX; 
BopUDM  on,  MS ;  fioope,  Babtua, 
and  Heraebol  on,  6<B  i  pnxrvd  by  ao- 
DDdaUcn,  SU ;  aenaa  tn  irhlob  naed, 

Bnnf  ta. »,««,»« 
^cilnltoa,  140 
Ua(ooal.lTl 
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Krrati<a,lSO;  In  OoMniedc 

KmptiTa  meka.  Sl< 

BacajpmvQt,  440 ;  btau^ied  br  rtnr. 
4H ;  formatlun  at  *** :  niadcd  ^ 
rlaala]dai>aalW,M«I  ofiotoUdpx- 

Entnarine  loeka,  180, 1__ . 

Etna,  dykea  <B,  ttS 

Eanpe,  Trlaidfl  Koeka  of  Centnl.  A": 
Phym«l  Osovrmiihr  <^  dnring  In- 

BraporaUai,  flvma  rook  aalt,  m 

Fici  of  Coat  ITl 
Filial  bedding.  ISS 

FalaenioilnUTa,iei 

FMaIt-nxk.Kl 

Fanlti,  »» 1  chann  IB  riae  at  W: 
oomae  otsn;  aftjot  of  00  wttw 
988;  liadeotMai  HopkJnefaw'f'' 
tadlmrt  eridaBM  Ibr,  «S;  paiilM; 
bm  i4  3M 1  piodDced  br  borianM 
throat, SBO;  ro^US 

F«Ult^»4,N 

Falipan.  Addio  and  Baalo,  » ,  aod< 
aaKidated  with  ftn  goatlx,  4>;  ^ 
(omwiidtim  ot  » 1  HoiadinK  tat 

^TrteCnio.__M 

I;  (JoariT  rtlaW  » 

jraniK  ah  ;   Riobnlar,  tSt  i  ■'r 
norphoaed  aanditona,  dS;  qaaiti- 


__^  of  lianberli. 

Tetidlioie ,  .. 

Fi^rs  of  tha  tatth. 
Fine  depoaita,  IM 

Fiaher,  Bar.  O^  00 


Flooda  of  B.  itnUearand  uar  etaadd. 

FIcnn  of  lafl,  naiSBlar  top  ot  V 
Flnot  8par,  4a ;  errnalllMtloa  ot  n 
FokUng,  It  rarOoal  npthnut  or  btfi' 


Forbas,  D..  hli  cspolitiMit*  on  Ic^- 


of  Kioln,88 

wUr  iaunaitr  of  g> 


non-CTTrtalline.  88 

Fringliig  Rart  IM 

Froien  vatti,  expuialaD  ot  If* 

FnchB  oo  the  Oniilte  of  the  ejnatm. 

O.B»a.ei,M 

OuBKnu  nradnala  of  TnlctiicMa,  IB5 

r,  11 ;   Puoxrnul  ud  nuiiirinl- 

tuiuScbooliotsat 

OtT>ef.m 

OlAden.  Its ;  •Mum  b«i«tli.  IM 

i^  tM.  fl^to^l?^  MO 

■nod.  lOT,  113,  IH 

:  gndtul  dimniMniice  ol^  4M  j 
Aukgi  left  bj.iisa  ^  npezior  limn 


Onei>^tS8,«W:  OnphfUa. ISO {  Eora- 
blBDdio,  SflO  i  IrrapllTB,  n7 ;  pAtBagB 
of  into  Ulna  Schtot,  no ;  TklMH, 


tuuiiibsaed  rook,  MT ;  atnoRdKiie 
dMoD^oritioa  at  llli  bsdded,  SOT, 

(Mt  nutuBoiptiiiKi  br,  Hi;  oiflta- 
moaMwaen  LsTsui^  SOT ;  fauinded 
bloeln  Id,  S18 ;  Intronon  m,  n  OAQH 
of  nfbwnJ,  W6 ;  intnMTB,  BOI ;  ob- 
i«tiuia  to  me^morphlc  orMn  ot, 
W ;  of  Brtttur  snd  Drmefil,  SIO ; 
)itPiHBW,a09i  of  Bine  oanipoaltlon 
■■Cli7BlUa,891 ;  patoolo^oid  modes 
of  ooionace  vt.  tar ;  wUtwi  lo  Fti- 
•tona.  at*;  BTnJlie,  H;  Teiiu,31Ti 
puHgt  mm  Omilla  to  Falitoue  In, 
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Omnlud,  In  ibaet  ot  lOI ;  proob  of 

Omn lUteg luidDorpliTTla,  IW 

Onr  OOK  ot  AtluiUo.  141 

Orli,  m  y  fbRiutlon  at  N 

Grousd  ioe,  108 

Onmd  monuw,  tOe,  in 

ODlf  atmm,  HT 

OrnniiL  I  a,  41,  TS,  T4 1  dtnoTbed  rock* 
tDDndbogMor,  !80i  fWnutlonafbr 
pncipititton.  Kit,  106 ;  Hunt,  Starr, 
Iilasneriiii«itaoii,B>4;  inndCKoaes, 
SM;  in  ectiuiJDa  dcpnlll,  1«0;  in 
lag[ianiotAtolU.18Ti  motanunphk, 
tre ;  of  fianvwrnoalli,  STT ;  of  tba 
OnodAga  Bilt  Rtonp,  170;  imxtnnd 
It  sclion  of  Bnipharetted  ajiiogat 


H«m.titr  19 

Hall.  Sir  /.,  hli  utifidal  pndncUan  of 

riuT  Tocia,  M,  md  of  marblE.  «S ; 

biH  illiutntion  ot  oontartlon,  384 
HalleflinU,  IM 
Eaoghtan,     Pmf.,    on    slteratloD   of 

Onmito  and  Ijmeatono,  S20 
Hard  Coal,  T» 
Haidnea  of  mlsaali,  30 ;  of  nw^  Its 

atfeot  on  the  ihapa  of  th«  ground,  43! 
Harknaa,  Pnt.,  on  Hi^ealan  Unu- 

MoneotCo.  Cork.rrt 
Heat  a  metamorphoalDg  agmt,  KS 

Beavea,  see,  see 

Haikneaar,  Piol,  hia  metliod  of  dater- 

cmt.  490;  hia  oblcotiona  to  Blr  W. 
TllcJDUon'i  method,  4Se 
Hsmshel.  Sir  J.,  hit  Iheorr  of  upheaTaL 
AOi;   na  ttw  effect  of  aatfonomlcal 

6»B 

Hilnid,  Prof.,  on  Hallefa  tbeoir  «' 

Tuoaiiia  aoUon,  61T 
BolUnd,  tljnned  of  ^aelal  mnd,  107 
HoItwbII  aprine,  101 
Homcaanaiplifim,  17 
HookoT,  Dr..  on  ori^  ot  Coal,  TO 
Hcf  kina,  hia  ezpcrunentfl  oo  (ha  effect 

oTpnaanreOD  tbemeltinKpotat.iei ; 

bia  iDTeaUgationa  abmT  the  tbiek- 

Daaa  of  tha  csrtb'a  cnut,  403;  and 

abtealiona  to  tham.  4aTi  Ue  tbeocr 

ot  npheaml,  S78,  tm ;  on  asnne  ot 

Tolcanio  eneigT,  SlI 
Boiiaontal  thnat  on  mcka.  STA ;  dns 

lo  the  earth'*  contntctiDD.  dot 
Hornblende,  38 ;   mlnernli  snoclated 

with,  SO,  ao;  aid  not  to  oomr  In 

Tolcanio  rock*,  MS 


iMeta- 


lomite  and  Grpanm, 
of  TolcaBlo  ea^rsj,  fil 


^    IT 


ft  « 


^    - 


3X  :->a4.^ 


ix- 


^•«     ■• 


^^««.l  .«»  <ta.> 


^       *M-.-**l.1 


2  VWSti  >.  f  «.*■ 


-  .  -^-,  :f 
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Utot  badhita  (Otet  on  theihaptnt 
tlie  HUT^ue.  44a 


with  Micii, 
■troTSd  by  boring  nu 
iDitiKd  by  Bvult, 


(   comtMutioii  oC,  IS, 
;  UrysfaUiM,  ST8 ;  do. 


iMl 


a  for.  1 


I.iiiionile,  IS 
I.ithiA  Mils,  sa 


nickii,^, 

'nddeiKiubs  U3-~l£0,  IIS,  ITS.  IS3-, 

Uiiibcxli.  qiurtnar  Fditune,  gf  !«8, 

Loaditonc,  IS 

Ij'o.U  nwtamnTphiin.  2g« 
Li^liyer.ondiKodjilion  nud  (mnUiu- 

I^iigitu^I  ^Htll.'y^  42^,  426 

I.vn,pDdiuni  Fpurax,  16  ;  nitroaBn  in.  IT 

l.yiliiDttoDe, '^1 

Lyell.  Sir  C  liin  expluuttioii  of  dungM 

MxiomrtT.LLwi  rotkn  it 

SlACTOfiporH,  76 

UiilFitH,uld  BoiL*  bennth  lanflonDt, 

M«ltid.DilaTii>iiiaf.  ill 

Jlnpnctdi,  U ;  CiubiimiteotlendmiJito 
fiinliiiwwilhCiirboiiitlcotLlmewhen 
na««nt.2W;inCi™U.iBI;  Pupudo- 
moTpluDf  l^ulpbate  ot  3S;  teodAncy 
In  form  douUF  nlU  ot  KB.  JOB 


STT;  o[?o,  Curk,'"6;  ol 
>:i,Bli.iid.  BIT 

)tlCR!,rutt«<»rrIcJinia 


Mjill«t,  nn  fomuUon  oT  ODntin Ata  and 
n'Hiiis.lKtt.SM;  on  BHUte  of  vokuiio 

Mi>i1.l>.Mji>tjihi«i7,a7a 

Marine.  cnwUrmnn  in  Amnitan  Inks, 

pand  with  tubaerijl,  i  1&,  43a ;  plain 

llmk,  lipple  or  comnt,  IK 


lIatlDck,giitg«af<lH  B.  Demnliic 


aw ;  oHgis  ol  OranlU,  objoetioni  to, 

UvtunorpMc  rocka,  fllA ;  qtf  ChannrDud 
Foteat.SS3i  of  cWmn,  »»,  2«5;  ot 
Cairick,  S99 1  of  Co.  Dimct™i.  ''^ 
aae ;  r«aaon>  for  beUering  them  lo  be 
alUtcd  >eiIIinanlaiT  depoaiU,  Ml ; 
ntaining  bedding,  Set ;  lubdJTiaiaiu 

otasj 

Uetamorpbidn,  artlfldaUj  fovdoad, 
30)  i  dunectinn  between  and  eontor- 
tios,  SW.  300;  contacl.  bj  Oiaait«, 
fllV;  dtptbat  whicbil  W4apr<idiiud, 
1118 ;  effecta  o(.  J*I7 :  Hunt,  HIerry.  on. 

theoTT  of,  SIS ;  nnpnof  of  aniiqiiily, 


>»[Ttor.2»3;  Pyreoew.  In  ThtiJiW; 

MS,  ace;    nneiiaal  guaoeplibiiity  of 
rocb  to.  309,  BU 
Ueteorio  denadatlak,  S3 


TJmHtofJti,  ^4 

Ui«  Khiit.  388;  oaloarNnia,  vm ;  lel- 
nathl(^  ssa  i  Inlarbedded  with  Inuil- 
U«nnu  rockl,  289 ;  paamn  of  into 
aD(ilia,!»a;  rIppLe-dcUC in. m 

HicnHTTatalline  rocka,  4a 

**" ripical  examination  of  rocki,  SO 


Ui<!rT>Bpaiea.  TS 
watoTi  nmn  ini. 


SO;   glaaay,   Wj    irTHniil 


Ulnvial  ipringB.  prvtdpitatlDD  of  Dolo- 

ml»  fnm.  903 :  Tolcmic  'iHB 
Ulnenil  veini,  au! ;  bMTing  of.  MS 

Miocene"  pertod,  g«>ial  dimate  of.  ri;9 
liiiri^Bippi.  l.ikea  on  ■llnrial  Bat  of,  ue ; 
Mdimentmrritd  br.  S8 


o48 


M'  luM,  isr 

U  .Ion,  •(_  . 
lifl ;  in  inluid 

108^157 

lBGtad.n 


i»r. 


S») ;  tatmed  hf  entk*« 

607;  senoal  •traetnre  <<  5n»; 

TemcDi  in,  a» ;  Le  Oonte  oa  cr 

mt  dvrii^  feiBBtMa  oC5l8;  Ibd-  i 
hc^t  oo  mvowm  n^  M9 ;  fjiM^  |^ 
f armatirm  ai,  509  I 

Mad,  gfaeal.  107,  US 

Moddjdepoiifc^emilMddMarilS-  ' 

iao.i»  ^ 

Xodstooe,n 
HnUeerlL.  flood  0^» 

MiuQointcvSr 

Xebobr  Hypotliew,  479 
Neeka  oT  L«ti,  245^  go ;  of  .--1, 
rate,  Ur,  2S0 

Ke«dk»,  The,  or  Ue  or  Wlgbt,  M» 

X«pheline,3S 
Xere,  106 

Xev  ZeoJand.  old  TvknucB  oL  237 
Xia^an,  Falls  oC  448 
Xile  R.  matter  euxiod  in 

^^^"nfen,  gim  off  I7  ndeaaoea  23S 
Aoduka,    eanaetioDa77,    IJH;    wcre- 
trauuy,  176;  Bhoeooa  in  TJm*»g.n^n>^ 

Koabitinmiioaa  CcwL  » 
^cncrpstallae    rort*.    44;    gCDenlly  1 

beilded.  M  ;  textu^  ot  f»  I 

Konii  Berwick.  b«nd«^«ilM««.i]»  nek  cC   ' 
£j«?;    I^*v    2>>;   rolauue  aah  vitJb 
Hrspe  N  « ks  near,  i-^ 

Xortii  W;Ue&.  old  voieanoea  oC  Mt 

Xumjiiiiite,  Uts 

Oajacnon  to  metamovplae  oiMn  ct 

Onmtc,  323 
Obsidian,  51.  52.  fiflL  59 
Ooean  correnta,  tfaei.  eftet  oa 
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Oceanic  dcporita,  179,  185; 

197 ;  erratics  in.  18S 
Oceanic  trougba,  tnnatiaa  d,  5»«5 
Ofl-*h'K  71 

OW  Bed  8<uidslaM«rLiikedtf;i-:ctSS 

OliTine,  40 

Oolitic   fwal-roefc,    irS;   i^rj^^t 

preBdie<IbTm»r»,4i»7;rocL-   »  Enj?- 
l«nd.  137 ;  structon^,  1 75 

^^^*^tie.  138, 141 ;  grrj,  14S 

O.  hicnlar  IMorite,  65 

Or^sank  deposita,  140^  141  ■   denndiB* 


.IW 

^Bt,XitRi9nm.1T 


85 

Petnialex.54 
PhlopuiiteL  38 

■  flfi 


Pinlite,lT« 
PitdHtoM,  54 
nanea  oT  <~ 
feUa,ie7 


141 
Plate,  n 


4» 


Gaitnl,ariAi 
80 


I 


*»;.  Partn^^ed.  270 
xybauDft  Hodueed  hr  ice.  ^^i* 
PcBahingSate,:*! 
PbDen,  Aeesonditia^  o^  7B 
MynoipliiBm.  «7 
Bocedaxn  Jasper.  2«2 
POrtellini*e.  27* 
I>andinoas  rodn.  45 
Pofpfcyri'e.  61.  «,a 

IVirpliyn'ic  mckK  46 

5o««lul7;Fe4qair,3J; 
Fotdar.  <9 
Pptatv^^tomc,  m 

fr^yiftim^,  141 
Ptaineii,  475 


Pratt,  Anihl,  on  ftimutlon  of  Conti- 
aents  sod  OlKlD^  AOa 

PrecetHlun  of  the  F-quiooifH,  nppUod  to 
deiBi-miiis  tbe  thicknew  ot  the  eutb'* 
crust,  1S3.  4M;  objectiou  to  Ott 
metbod.  tm,  tOi;  iU  tOttt  on  cU- 

Praupitatin^     IIS,     1!9;    omditiaiu 

FreBaure  a  oaqm  of  oleiivagv,  IQT ;  onm- 


Melamuipbisni,    Wa ;     tmulan 

PrieatlBv,  GnJJtA  of,  311 
Frumstic,  JoinbuK,  170 ;  itraotam 

Priam*,!! 
Prot(«ln»,  S§>.  SM 
PKUiKimacpUaDl,  ST,  2M.  309 
PHudomupha  of  BJt,  DM,  Ul 
Pnddiiig-<tiHM,  66 

Fumi«oiu  Btmotm*,  W 

PuDtleld  bfdi,  IM 

Fuiiulanit,ias 

Pumoli,  Templa  of  Benpis  kt,  tSB 

PjTuoidi,  W 

Pymeea,   Ortinit*  o(  SUS;    inclDded 


BiTsn,  UDOtut  umied  down  br.  88 ; 
breacb  eflfAipmeDta.  420;  dtnudin^ 
utioaor,4L3i  direct  denudntlaD br, 
ICO;  in  flood,  W;  nutter  Fitrlfdin 


BuJu,  detloitinD  of,  14,  BB^  Acidic 
aud  BoAlc,  id ;  Ajny^dAloidBl,  4tf ; 
AraiucHiiig,  «6 ;  AripU'Moo*-  6"  : 
CnLcnnoiu,  C6 ;  CArboiiflceou%  W ; 
CLiBtjc,  dd ;  clayey.  &naloffoiu  to  At- 
Lmtic  Red  CUr,  143  ;  deinge  of, 
1«5  ;  oolourin?  of,  by  Iron,  &  97; 
concreliiraaryitniclurem,  178 ;  Cryp- 
;  CrystaUine,  43,  M  ; 


Fiinls,  m:  FoUiied,  44.  S^  IS 
funned  of  iJunl.  138, 13»j  Fcnlllb 
ouB.  KB;  OUny,  4S;  Byillna,  4i 
iM-^-ml.ti.-'d,     4m;     Ipnoiiu-,    21( 


QD>gniTen>ldip,St4 
Uuwti,8t;  utiaciAl  Ion 
«uj.rtiite,WO,«l 
QiiartilEM  TracbyM.  69 
4iaRi0H  Tncbyte.  fiX 
QUHtti  nick,  MO 
Qouti  Sdiut,  ae 

tinn  of^  flS ;  mub.  1 U,  1 
EuHd  bfflclH^  474 ;  of  ^.  ox 

Beimnged  OlocUl  bedj,  161 
Bed.  CUy  of  AtUntic  141 ;  « 

inivMl  BV4  depoAllx,  109 
fied  roclu,  green  nnd  blus  bio 

194;  ^odomorplu  of  vli  ui,  «vj . 

untMaiUfemud,  iai ;  warty  prvtubor- 

Btef-baOdlng  Conic  1S3 

Begional  MatAmorphiam,  SM 

Be^nlv  bedding,  « 

HeIinlta.M,W 

BeidlDtiiia  of  tbe  Apniln,  B33 

Bhiiie.  gLuial  mud  earned  by  Uh  R 


tioQ   ot   BB; 
at  denudation,  43& ; 


Bock'Klt,  disaolutlon  of  forma  lakea, 
4Ni;  diwilTedbyrKiD,  »8;  eituuiiw 
deponta  oL  190:  fbrmation  oL  li9. 


jmUe  dudeoaJwdron,  M 


Btirolite.  El,  sa 
BiwniH  vtnic 
Ritiple  drift.  1^ 
Eipple  mark.  ItS,  181 
Einlu  Valley,  ae« 


Jiied  by,  HI 
noII«n,38e 


BottanaloDe,  71,  M 
Rnnn  ofCatcb.  lU 
Bimlei,3a 

StHABa,  The,  effect  of  i(a  nibmetgeno* 
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Bt.  BodMioc,  eOBoetioDtfy  diorite  oi; 
ai 

fialt»  i*«Tf»"»"",  18;  yMfoSmoanht  oi, 
28, 164, 901 ;  predpitatka  of  17  ev»- 
poratkm,lJ^ 

Rait  lAke  of  Utah,  tOi 

Baltsburff,  Rook-«iat  ot  190 

Band,  82,  87 ;  Unka,  118 ;  blofwn,  148; 
Coral,  138 

Sandnhinea,  148^  ITS  ;  wirtoamg  ykm, 
456,472 

Bandatone,  67 :  aaimal  trada  on,  125, 
126,  184;  a«li7,  234;  coneratioiiaiT, 
175;  correntbeddinff  01124, 184;  M- 
raathieofS.  of  8eotund,272;  ftmna- 
tum  oC  IIB— 120 ;  mioaMooa,  121 ;  of 
Fontainebleaii,  172 ;  paange  at,  into 
ahaIe,12D;  rain  drops  on,  126 ;  ripple 
drift  of.  124, 184 ;  xipple-mark  on,  126 : 
mm  craoka  on,  126;  wedisc-ahaped 
bedding  ot  118, 119, 120, 188 

Bandjr  rocka,  testa  for,  68 

Banidine,  88;  said  to  be  eonined  to 
Tolcanio  foeks.  2S6 

Sardinia,  HomuendieTraebrtesoi;  256; 
section  of  tmoonfonnity  in,  386 

Batoration,  128, 131 

Pcaly  Laya,  280 

BcandinaTia,  oedllaiiona  of  level  in,  8S7 

Behista.  44,  267, 288;  felsitie,  294 ;  IbU- 
ated  by  metallio  ocea,  289;  old  theo- 
ries, abont,  291 

BcoriaoeoQS  stroetaie,  46 

Bcoriie,238 

Boo^Iand,  FelspatUe  Bandtrtonea  of  S.  ot 
272 ;  former  Arttie  oondition  ot  OK ; 
Granite  of  S.W.  ot  813 ;  Lara-sheeta 
ofCarboniferoa8ro^BOt256;  meta- 
xnaipfaieMinettein,S14;  raised  beach 
ot  887  ;  nnegnal  metaniorpbiBm  of 
the  rocks  of  the  soothen  uplands  ot 
SIl ;  Tolcanio  necks  of  the  eential 
vaUey(^260 

Bcratchea  fonned  ljiM,4B0 

Bcreea,  146 

Bcrope,  on  sonroe  of  Voleanie  eneiigy, 
511 ;  on  sabaerial  denudation  in  Au- 
TeTgne,430 

Berope-Babbage,  Tbeorj  of  Ui^ieaTal, 
OH 

BcnrofEigg,406  ^ 

Bea-bottom,  snbsidenee  of  dming  de> 
position,  122 

Bea-level,  argomenti  against  a  lower- 
ing ot  385;  oadIlation8in,886-<838 

Beaimea,140 

Bea-stacka,  411 

Beat-earth  of  Coal,  149 

Bea-irater,  abmnoe  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime  from,  96 

Becretiona,  176 

Sediment,  how  compaeted  into  rock, 
162 

Belenite,  42 ;  in  the  form  of  anhydrite^ 

28 
Beptarinm,  178, 174 
Berapia.  Temple  ot  836 
Berpentine,  40,  295 
Bhale,  70^  71  {  even  bedding  ot  ISO ; 


micaeeooa.  Id  ;  paper,  S4 ; 

of  into  BftiKlatCTie.  MD 
Bhaler,  od  tarnmtkm  d  ( 

Moontain  Chaina,  509 
Shallow  water  depoataw  196 
Sheets  of  Lat^    diaHnctk^ 

Contemponmeoas  and  Intrasns,  .«< 


Sheffield,  flood  near,  99,  100 

Shingle  banks,  118 

Shiver,  70 

Shore  depoaits,  126 

Shntlingakiw,  356 

SioiUmrim,  erect  steou  of.  ISO 


Silica,  17.^1;  dismlved  by  isim.  »3L  «r ! 
by  ondeigiound  vmter,  102 ; 
by  phmta  and  — «»"««t«  14} 


71 


idBtooe,6« 


dtr. 


SSft 


Siliceoas, 

limestone,  141 ;  ai 

129 
Sflted-vp  lakes,  476 
Simon's  Seat,  847 
Sinking  of  smfMe  by 

Intkm,  102 
Sinter,  rifieeooa,  129 

SkaptarJ       ,    . , 

Skye,  metamon&e  Umeatone  oC 
Slw,  eompaxed  with  wsieoLtf 

Ime  rock,  214 
Slaggy  anrfiwe  of  I«vn  flow. 
Bute,  day,  272 ;  r'^-h^nr  141 
Blidwnside,368 
Slipa,869 
BlyneofCoal,in 
Smith,  W.,  his  diaeoverr  of 

iatie  Ibasus,  6 
Snowdon,  Toleanic  ro^a  d^  243 
Snow-field,  105 
Snow-liiie^  108 
Soda,  17 
BodaMqiar,84 
Soil,  111,  144; 

Lava,  146; 

118 
Solidtflffation, 

diatoibance,  163 
Solution,  128 
Bopwith's  models,  341 
Sorby,  his  ez^erimentaon  foliatioB,  2%; 

on  Magneaum  limestooe,  277 
Booth  America,  IbMated  sdiictB  oC  2S4 
Booth  Staflordahire,  abortive  boriiur  tor 

Coal  in,  401 ;  thick  Coal  oL  ISd 
Booth  Walea,  Coalfield  at  121 
Bpain.  JLainwBsh  ot  112 
Bpeeolar  lion  Ore,  IS;  aQbtimed  frr>n 

volcanoes,  235 
Spheroidal  state  of  water,  228 
6pitsbei;^en,  prooA  of  a  farmpT  tempe- 
rate cLmate  in,  525 
SiOint  Coal,  79 
Spongea,  secrete  Silica,  141 
Bparan|na,76 
Spocca,  Goal  ftirmcd  ot  76 

"   '         mi 


old. 


f-f. 


Spring  oanse  ot  101 

petrifying,  129; 
Stainmoor,  TiU  ot  168 
BtahurtiteB,  129 
Btalagmltea,  129 
Statuaxy  Marble,  278 


101 
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Stanrolite  Sehisl.  L'S^ 

Steam   the  motive   force  ia  Tolcanio 

eru];>tioiu,  510,  512 
Steam-coal,  79 
Stenhotiae,  Dr.  J.,  on  Xitro^^eu  in  Coal, 

77 
Sti^maria,  ISO 
Stinkstone,  72 
Stokes,  Prof.,   on   tlie   figure  of  the 

earth,  487 
Stone  Coal,  79 
Stour  B.,  breaches  chalk  oAcarpment, 

428 
Strata,  88 

Stratitlcation,  81,  91,  li7 
Stxatilied  Rocket,  81,  8d 
Stratuia,  83 
Streak,  80 
Streama,  subglacial,  1(>4 ;  »ubten-anean, 

100 
Stretching  of  rocks  by  upbcuviil,  377 
Strike,  840 
Structure  of  lava  and  oi-yHtttlliuc  rocks 

compared,  231 
Stunted  moUnst'it,  in   CHttuirine  beds, 
191 ;  in  salt  'n-Rtci   lAeii-striue  i-ockfl, 
198 
Subaexial  Denudation,  9H,  ill  ^    com- 
pared with  Miiiinc,  1].\   4:Mi ;    final 
result  o^  425 ;  ^t)wth  of  the  belief  ii^ 
430  ;  impoiiaiii'e  of,  tiiRt  recoi,idsed 
l^-  Button,  lit: 
Subaqueous,  rockfs  0*i ;  tuif ,  *JH4 
Hubf(lacial  streams.  1U4 
Submarine  volcanic  enn»tiou«.  *i24 
Subsidence,   duiing    (lepositiuu.    122, 
390  'f   lakes  foi  lucd  by,  4.'>8  i  of  Yol- 
came  cones,  22:{ 
Subsequent  yoloinic  rock«,  "iVt,  252 
Sulphate  of  IJme,  IH ;   dis-solved   Iff 

rain,  98 
Sulphate  of  Haxne-iiu,  formed  in  toI- 

canoes,  836 ;  pneudDmorphK  of,  28 
Sulphur,  17  ;  dimoiphic,  27  ;  sublimed 

fix>m  Toloanoefs  2.S5 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  givnn  off  by 

yoloanoes,  S85 
Sulphoiic  Add,  17 

6u4)hiiiouB  Add.  change  of  linle^tone 
into  gypsum  by,  279;  griven  off  by 
volcanoes,  886,  297 
Bun-eracks  on  sandMione,  I2.i,  184 
SuMsex,  WeaJden  roGk<4  of,  191 
Sutherlandahlre,   mountains    on   west 

coast  o£_406 
Swallow  Holes,  95 

8witserland,  proofs  of  a  former  sub- 
tropical cUinate  in.  525 
Syemte,  66,  00 ;  cohimuar  structiue  I21, 

231 ;  poiphyritio,  HI 
Byenitic  Granite,  50 
Sjnolinal,  344, 348 

Tachylite,  61, 64, 65 
Talc,  40 
Tale-sohist,  888 
Talooae  Gneiss,  289.  290 
Terminal  Moraine,  105 
Terra  del  Fuego,  imperfect  foliation  in 
locks  oi;888 


Terrestrial  depodts,  143, 180 ;  in  ddtaa, 

190 
Totture,  of  crystalline  rocks,  45;   of 

non-cryitalline  rocks,  66;     of  Uva, 

229 
Thahisdo  rooks,  179, 184 
Thames  B.,  breaching  of  escarpments 

by,  427 ;  matter  carried  in  solution 

by,  100, 118 
Thickness  of  beds,  127 
Thomson,  Sir  W.,  on  the  age  of  the 

sun,  52K) ;   on  the  thickness  of  the 

earth's  crost,  490,  495 ;  objections  to 

ditto  by  Prof.  Hennessy,  496 ;  on  Uni- 
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